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Arab  League,  409,  410. 

Arabia,  2,  63,  224,  225,  227,  230. 
Arabian  Lake,  226. 

Arabian  Sea,  224,  2.25,  226,  230,  239. 
Arakan,  n.  226. 

Arbab  Behram  Khan,  137,  138,  139. 
Arberry,  Dr.  A.  J.,  405. 

Architecture,  (Islamic),  Muslim  258. 
Arcot,  (Pain  Gaut),  29,  30,  31,  33,  34,  35, 
36,  37.  38,  39,  40,  4h  42,  46. 
Ardbeli,  Zahlrud-Dln,  31 1. 

Ardeshir,  Mr.,  A.C.,  296,  298,  392. 

‘Arif,  Maulana,  258. 

Aristotle,  162,  327. 

Armath,  ah,  20. 

Armenia,  352. 

Arnold,  T.  W. ,  240. 

Aryabhatta,  229. 

‘As,  ah,  b.  Wail,  377. 

Asad,  356. 

Asad  (‘All)  Khan,  Mir,  32,  37,  38. 
A*sad,  (Banu-),  8,  9,  19. 

‘Asaf  Jah,  Nawab,  n.  30. 

‘Asaf  Khan,  309. 

‘Asafia  Library,  84. 

‘Asafjahl  Kingdom,  292. 

Ash-Sha‘bl,  274. 

Ash'ari,  ah,  see  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk. 

Asia,  226,  228,  230,  240. 
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Asiatic  Continent,  229. 

‘A?im,  72. 

‘Asim  b.  Amir,  19,  21. 

Aslam  Jerajpurl,  Maulana  Muhammad, 
395. 

‘Asqalani,  al-,  Hafiz  Hajar,  87. 

Assam,  326. 

Asturlab,  53. 

‘Ata,’  281. 

‘Atlq,  (al-),  12,  15,  16,  17,  22,  23, 
n.  28. 

Aulas,  289. 

Aulasi,  al-,  see  Abu'l-Harith. 

‘Aun  (b.  ‘Abdallah),  281. 

Aurangabad,  46,  350. 

Aurangzeb,  (Abu-Zafar  Muhammad  Mu- 
hiy-ud-Din  ‘Alamgir  Badshah 
GhazI),  90,  1 16,  1 17,  j 20,  121, 
124,  261,  265,  266,  304,  336. 

Aus,  al-,  b.  Maghira,  18, 

Aus  b.  Hajar,  n.  4. 

Auteuil,  Md.,'  (D’Autad),  35,  36,  37,  39, 
40,  41,  44,  47. 

Awas,  (al-),  7,  8,  22. 

Ayri  Shakarwati,  see  Chakravarti. 

Ayub,  376. 

Ayyub  (Abu-),  as-Sakhtiani,  70. 
Azadhmard  b.  Azad  bin,  15. 

A'zam  Humayun,  366,  367,  368,  369,370,  j 
37i. 

A'zam,  Prince  Muhammad,  124. 
A'zamgarh,  331. 

Azdi,  al-,  Abu-Isma‘Il,  10,  n.  26. 

Azher,  al-,  University  of,  82, 
‘AzIz-ul-Haq,  Sir  (Mohammad),  302, 
304. 

Azr  (Ghazr),  236. 


BABA  LAL  DAS,  119. 

Baba  track,  232. 

Babar,  (Babur),  270,  271,  33B  374- 
Babylonia,  2. 

Bada'unI,  nn.  245  and  246. 

Badr  Chach,  329. 

Badr,  (heroes)  of,  9,  278. 

Baghdad,  55,  60,  67,  75,  286,  299,  3°4<  3°9 
348,  408. 

Bahadur  Khan  (Azbak),  336,  337*  37°. 
Bahadur  Shah  Sultan,  309. 

Bahaim,  Martin,  49. 

Baha’uddln,  Shaikh,  356. 

Bahbud  Mirza,  333. 


Bahlul,  361,  362,  363,  364,  365,  366,  374„ 
375. 

Bahman,  6. 

Bahman  Jadhawayh,  see  Dhul-Idajib, 
Bahmani  Kingdom,  Culture  of,  83. 
Bahrain,  al-,  1,  109,  no,  in,  112,  113- 
Bahrain  Islands,  224. 

Bahur  (Jagir),  46. 

Bait-ur-Ridwan,  9. 

Baiza,  al-,  (Annari),  58. 

Bakr  b.  ‘Abdallah,  179. 

Bajali,  al-,  sec  Jarir. 

Bajila,  19. 

Bakhshu',  Na'ik,  355. 

Baladhar,  see  Malacca. 

Baladhuri,  al- ,  (Ahmad  ibn  Yahya  iba 
Jabir),  9,  nn.  21,  25,  and  26,  54, 
66,  67,  and  note,  n.  109,  no,  in, 

1 12,  nn.  114  and  227,  228,  236. 
Balaji  Rao  Peshwa,  34. 

Balakot,  123,  137,  138. 

Balban,  245. 

Ballin,  240. 

Baluchistan,  127,  230. 

Balwant  Singh,  168. 

Baiza,  see  ‘Abdul  Mun'im. 

Banan  b.  Muhammad,  79. 

Bander  Salawat,  238. 

Bangiamau,  370. 

Bankipore,  119,  336. 

Banni  Singh,  271 , 

Banu  Yarbii',  228. 

Baqna’i,  334. 

Bara,  al-,  b.  Malik,  279. 

Bara  Miyan  Sahib,  342. 

Barani,  258,  329,  330. 

Bar bad,  249. 

Bargigiri,  350. 

Barhmi,  Shaikh  ,334. 

Barid  Shah,  349. 

Barwas,  109. 

Basanthi  Kalawant,  358. 

Basari,  Muhammad  Ummi,  49. 

Basawan,  (Basawn),  297. 

Basra,  (al-),  6,  7,  9,  n.  109,  no,  in,  113, 
179,  187,  309. 

Baswararah,  263. 

Battala,  see  Puttelam. 

Batticaloa,  223. 

Bazi,  173. 

Bazid  Khan,  358. 

Becker,  24. 

Beale,  n.  271 . 

Beglar,  (J.  D.),  259,  n.  260. 
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,  Behar;  (Bihar),  305,  332,  358,  369,  372, 
373,* 

Behram,  255,  256. 

Behzad  (Ustad),  298,  332. 

Beiley,  Mr.  E.  C.,  305. 

Benares,  116,  168,  169,  305. 

Bengal,  128,  168,  170,  303,  332,  336,  358, 
361. 

Bengal,  Bay  of,  225,  230. 

Bengal  Select  Committee,  167. 

Benkoelen,  224. 

BerunI,  al-,  Abu'r-Rayhan  Muhammad 
ibn  Ahmad,  323,  324,  326,  328. 
Bettina  Strauss,  n.  327. 

Beveridge,  H.,  n.  271,  301,  323. 
Bhagwan  Das,  Dr.,  305. 

Bhak,  132. 

Bhakkar,  54,  58. 

Bharaicb,  334. 

Bharoch,  345,  34G  347- 
Bharru,  Naik,  3 58. 

Bhoa,  Miyan,  37 J. 

Bhukar  Pass,  137. 

Bhura,  297. 

Bhuwaneka  Bahu  IV,  237. 

Bid  Pa’i,  299. 

Bijapur,  140,  348,  349.  35°* 

Bikaneer,  130. 

Bilas  Khan,  357,  358. 

Bindawan,  al-,  20. 

Birazan,  al-,  15,  20,  23. 

Biruni,  al-,  53,  229,  230,  231,  234. 

Bisauli,  242,  243,  244. 

Bish,  324,  325,  326,  327. 

Bishr  as-SijzI,  325. 

Bishr  b.  al-Harith,  70,  76. 

Bistami,  al-,  'Isa  b.  Musa,  80. 

Black  Sea,  229. 

Blockmann,  n.  354. 

Bocha,  358. 

Bombay,  109,  141,  346,  347. 

Books  r  eviewed  : 

Bulletin  of  the  Barocla  State  Museum 
and  Picture  Gallery,  Ed.  by  H. 
Goetz,  220. 

European  and  Indo-European  Poets 
of  Urdu  and  Persian,  by  Ram  Babu 
Saksena,  410. 

Far  sea  Grameri,  by  Abdulvehhab 
Tarazi  and  Ahmad  Ates,  321. 
Indian  Art,  the  Study  of,  by  K.  de  B. 
Codrington,  415. 

Iqbal,  the  Mataphysics  of,  by  Dr. 
Ishrat  Hasan,  219. 


Muhammad  and  Teachings  of  Quran , 
by  Muhammad  Amin,  105. 
Nadirat-i-Shahi,  (an  anthology  of 
Urdu,  Persian  and  Hindi  Poems, 
by  the  Mughal  King,  Shah  'Alam 
II),  Ed.  by  Imtiyaz  'All  'Arshi, 
416. 

Our  Decline  and  its  Causes,  by  Amir 
Shakaib  Arsalan,  107. 

Rajput  Studies,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Baner- 
jee,  219. 

Select  Writings  and  Speeches  of 
Maulana  Mohammad  Ali,  by  Afzal 
Iqbal,  M.A.,  316. 

Shrimad  Bhagwat  Gita  (in  Persian 
Verse),  by  Faizi,  220. 

Some  Moral  and  Religious  Teachings 
of  Al-Ghazzali,  by  Prof.  Syed 
Nawab  Ali,  105. 

Tdrikh-i-Gujrat,  by  Abu  Turab  Vali, 
320. 

The  Book (  J!  uU  j*  *■  ^hf")  by 

Harith  ibn  Asad  al-Muhasibi,  319. 
The  Cultural  Role  of  India,  by  Hamid 
Raza,  317. 

The  Mujaddid's  Conception  of  Taw- 
hid,  by  Dr.  Burhan  Ahmad  Faruqi, 
106. 

The  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  the 
Muslims,  by  Miyan  Bashir,  107. 
The  Road  to  Peace  and  Pakistan , 
by  Z.  A.  Sulcri,  320. 

Through  Pakistan  to  Freedom,  by 
Jamil-ud-Din  Ahmad,  M.A.,  321. 
Boscawen,  n.  31,  36,  40. 

Boswell,  H.,  n.  327. 

Brahmagupta,  229. 

Brahman,  see  Chandar  Bhan. 

•  Brahman  (White),  324,  325,  326. 
Brahmanabad,  61  and  note,  62. 

Bresli,  235. 

Brindraban  Rai,  120. 

Britain,  403,  408. 

Broach,  see  Barwas. 

Brocke,  Pieter  Van,  349. 

Browne,  Prof.  E.  G.,  402. 

Bu'ath,  Day  of,  276. 

Buachthal  Hugo,  299. 

Budail,  70. 

Buddha,  227. 

Budh  Temple,  61. 

Budhism,  advent  of,  225 . 

Bughra  Khan,  245. 

Bukenzee  Causeydoss,  41 ,  42. 

!  Burgess,  Lieut.,  260. 
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Burhan-ud-Din  b.  Abi-Bakr  al-Marghi- 
nani,  87. 

Burma,  225,  326. 

Bushanji,  al-,  Abu'l-Hasan,  75. 

Bussy,  n.  34,  36  and  note. 

Buwaib,  battle  at,  7;  battle  of  n.  25; 
victory  at,  6. 

Buzurg  ibn  Shahryar,  227  and  note, 
229,  230,  231,  234,  235,  237,  239, 
240. 


CACTANI,  24,  and  note,  n.  26. 

Cain  (Tubal),  181. 

Cairo,  404,  407,  409. 

Calverley,  Edwin  E.,  407. 

Cambay,  298,  332. 

Campbell,  n.  224. 

Candace,  227. 

Carnac,  168,  170. 

Carnatic,  29,  3°.  31.  32.  35.  37.  38,  41, 
42,  43.  48,  35°. 

Carr,  Stephen  258,  n.  26. 

Cauvery,  306. 

Ceylon  [Lanka,  Lanka-dipa,  Lank-dwipa, 
Ratnadwipa,  Sahilan,  Salabhadwipa  j 
Salika,  Salike,  Samkadib,  Sanka-  ] 
dib,  Sarandib,  Sarandip,  Saylan 
(Sihalam,  Sinyala-dwipa),  Seng- 
kia-lo  (Sinhala),  Serendivis,  Siela- 
diba,  Sihalaka  (Silaka),  Simoondu, 
Singala-dwipa  (Selendivc),  Singal- 
dib  (Sarandib),  Sinhalaka,  Siyalan, 
Tabarna,  Tabrobani,  Tapravan, 
Taprobana],  223,  224,  225,  226, 
227,  228,  229,  230,  231,  233,  234, 
235.  236,  237,  238,  239.  240,  241. 

Chach,  (Badr),  57,  329. 

Chach-Ndnui ,  54,  57,  58,  6o,  65,  60,  67. 

Chaghta'i,  Dr.  M.  ‘Abdulla,  87,  292,  300.  ! 

Chajju,  Malik,  245,  I 

Chakan  Khangarh,  132.  ! 

Chakra varti,  238. 

Champion,  244. 

Chanakya,  327. 

Chand  Bibi,  348. 

Chanda  Sahib  (Husain  Dost  Khan),  29, 
30',  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38, 
40,  41,  42.  43.  44.  45.  46.  47.  48. 

Chandar  Bhan  Brahman,  115,  ij6,  117, 
118,  119,  120,  121,  122. 

Chanderi,  372. 

Changez  Khan,  348. 

Chanpanir,  345. 
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Chetpattu,  32,  37,  43. 

Chhaprah,  168,  169,  170. 

Chhatari,  Nawab  Sir  Ahmad  Sa'ld  Khan 
of,  90. 

Chidambaram,  32. 

Chilav,  236. 

China,  225,  226,  229,  240,  251,  408. 
China  Seas,  239. 

Chinese,  226,  233. 

Chirangl  Lai,  119. 

Chirkeen,  131. 

Chitor,  257. 

Chitral,  326.  * 

Chonchon,  45,  47. 

Chopra,  326. 

Chunar,  169,  372. 

Chunni  Lai,  Mr.,  270,  300. 

Clive,  (Ingham),  167,  168,  169,  170. 

Cole,  52. 

Colombo,  233,  235,  239,  240,  241. 
Comorin,  Cape,  230 
Constantinople,  309. 

Cook,  E.,  n.  229. 

Copley,  A.  L.,  n.  327. 

,  Cor  belong,  47. 

|  Cordova,  n.  6o,  303, 

Coromandel,  224,  226,  238,  239,  293. 
Cosmas  (Indiaplcust.es),  225,  230. 
Crooke,  William,  126. 

Ctcsiphon,  14,  15. 

Cuddalore,  42. 

Cultru,  nn.  34,  39,  40  and  41. 

Cultural  Activities  : 

Deccan 

A  Parwdnah  of  Nawab  Shuja'-ud- 
Dln  Muhammad  Khan  to  the  Dutch, 
by  K.  K.  DaUa,  195. 

•Adil  Shahi  Grants  to  Shaikh  Muh¬ 
ammad  Abu-Turdb  Mudarris ,  by 
M.  A.  Chagta'i,  195. 

Akbar,  the  birth  of,  392. 

Akhbdrdi-i- Lahore-o- Multan,  by 
S.  Ganda  Singh,  195. 

Bahmani  History,  88. 

Baroda  State  Museum  Bulletin,  91. 
Diplomatic  Letters  of  Shah  Jahdn , 
by  A.  Halim,  194. 

Ginge.c  and  its  Riders,  History  of, 
295- 

Gulistdn  ( Gul-Sitan ),  An  illustrated 
manuscript  of,  from  Shiraz,  389. 
Hindu  Padshahi,  Pt.  I,  (English  and 
Telugu),  388. 
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Indian  Historical  Commission ,  194. 

Indian  History  Congress-Madras,  192 

Indb-Muslim  Coins ,  History  of,  296. 

Iqbal  Day,  390. 

Jains  at  the  Court  of  Akbar,  91. 

Jami‘at-ul-Ulema  Conference,  Bom¬ 
bay  Provincial,  19 1. 

Kalila-wa-Damna,  An  Illustrated  MS. 
of,  299. 

Khamsa-i- Nizami  with  Mughal  Mi¬ 
niatures,  an  illustrated  MS.  of,  296 

Manuscripts,  A  Descriptive  Hand¬ 
list  of,  390. 

Mughal  Document  discovered,  388. 

Muhammad  ibn  Tughlaq,  87. 

Munsha(dt-i-Husainl,  Collection  of 
Browne’s  Correspondence  by  S.H. 
Askery,  196. 

Muslim  Education  Conference,  Bom¬ 
bay  Provincial,  89. 

Muslim  Inscriptions ,  193. 

Pakistan  or  Partition  of  India,  388. 

Persian  Correspondence  of  Vithal  Ma- 
hadeo  Kibe  alias  Tatya  Jog  of 
Indore,  by  R.  B.,  M.  V.  Kibe,  197. 

Shahpurshah  Hormasji  Hodivala,  the 
late  Prof.,  301. 

Shaikh  ‘All  of  Mahim,  197. 

Shibli,  Tribute  to,  88. 

Sind  Historical  Society  Journal,  92. 

The  Glory  that  was  Gurjardesa  (His¬ 
tory  of  Greater  Gujrat ),  193. 

The  Dabdaba-i-Sikandari,  by  Kasim 
Ali  Sajan  Lai,  196. 

The  Pre-Mutiny  Records  in  Agra, 
by  Dr.  Mahdi  Husain,  195. 

Two  Documents  relating  to  the  Mature 
of  Religious  Assignments  in  Sul¬ 
tanate  of  Gujarat,  by  Dr.  I.  H. 
Quraishi,  196. 

Urdu  Conference,  Bombay,  389. 

Waqi' at-i-Babari,  Alwar  MS.  of,  300. 

Delhi 

Anjuam-i-Tarrqqi-i-Urdu,  395. 

Iran,  A  Book  on,  393. 

Islam,  A  Sequel  to  the  History  of, 
395* 

Islamic  Countries,  Study  Groups  on, 
3  02. 

Islamic  Research,  An  Indian  Aca¬ 
demy  of,  302. 

Islamic  Research  Association,  302. 

Periodical  Literature,  394. 

4* 


Political  Zionism,  394. 

Foreign 

Agrarian  Reforms,  (Turkey),  410. 

Arab  Countries,  Cultural  Co-opera¬ 
tion  of,  410. 

Arab  Countries  in  General,  409. 

Arab  Heritage,  208. 

Arab  Journalism,  Progress  of,  315. 

Arab  League  Cairo,  314,  Commemo¬ 
ration  of  the,  409. 

Arab  Medical  Conference,  (Egypt), 
409. 

Arab  Music  and  Drama,  215. 

Arab  Social  and  Political  Activities 
in  London,  405. 

Arabic  and  Islamic  Studies,  Com¬ 
mittee  of,  (America),  406. 

Arabic  Magazine  in  London,  405. 

Cultural  Contact  with  India,  (China) 
408 . 

Euclid’s  Geometry  by  at-Tusi, 
211. 

Egyptian  Institute  and  other  Egyp¬ 
tian  Activities,  (London),  404. 

Foreign  Countries,  Students  in, 
(Iraq),  408. 

Galen,  Works  of  (translated),  211. 

Garrett  Collection  in  Princeton,  210. 

Growing  Recognition  of  the  Import¬ 
ance  of  Muslims,  315, 

Iranian  Institute,  209. 

Islamic  Culture  Centre,  (London), 
4°4* 

Islamic  Studies  in  America,  209. 

Liber  Regius  ( Medical  Encyclopaedia) t 
21 1. 

Mamluk  Studs  at  Cairo,  212. 

Massignon’s  Visit  to  India  and 
Hyderabad,  407. 

Medical  Treatise  by  Ibn-an-Nafls, 
21 1 . 

Medical  Treatise  by  Rhazes,  21 1. 

Military  Bases  by  Big  Powers,  Ac¬ 
quisition  of,  (Egypt),  409. 

Muslim  Art  in  Cleveland  Museum, 
Exhibition  of,  214. 

Muslim  Colony,  (America),  406. 

Oriental  Studies  in  Great  Britain, 
406. 

Paul  Kraus,  Dr.,  217. 

Physics,  A  Unique  MS.  on,  21 1. 

Ramadan  Annual  by  Muhammad 
Makki  (U.S.A.),  217. 
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Restrictions  on  Cenima-going  Child¬ 
ren  (Egypt),  408. 

Science  Paper  in  Arabic,- A  monthly 
(London),  405. 

Services  Francaises  d’ Information 
aux  Indes,  407. 

The  Arab  Press  in  U.S.A.,  212. 

The  Arab  World  (N.Y.),  215. 

Turkish  Version  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Islam,  313. 

Zaki  Validi,  Prof. Turkey  ,  314 

Hyderabad 

Arabic,  Expansion  of,  294. 

Arabic  for  Muslim  Girls,  384. 

Coinage,  Decimal  System  of,  in  the 
Time  of  the  Prophet,  385. 

Convocation  of  the  Nizamia  College, 
82. 

Da’irat-ul-Ma‘arif,  New  publica¬ 
tions  of,  385,  . 

Hyderabad  Academy,  82. 

Indo- Iranian  Cultural  Association,  j 
386. 

Indo-Iranian  Cultural  Relation  So¬ 
ciety,  295. 

Interest-free  Co-operative  Lending 
Society,  386. 

Islamic  Culture  in  Hyderabad,  Ex¬ 
hibition  of,  190. 

Islamic  Studies,  Thesis  on,  189. 

Jami'ah  Nizamiyah,  385. 

Life  of  the  Prophet,  non- Muslim 
Competition  on,  189. 

Life  of  the  Prophet,  Study  of  the,  in 
War  an  gal  College,  387. 

Muslim  Journal  in  Telegu,  294. 

Osmania  Magazine ,  83. 

Osmania  University,  Expansion  of, 
295  • 

Osmania  University,  the  Oriental 
Puplication  Bureau,  84. 

Osmania  University,  the  Transla¬ 
tion  and  Compilation  Bureau,  84. 

Osmania  University,  Thesis  of,  294. 

Qur'an  in  many  Languages,  384. 

Qur'anic  Studies,  85. 

Religious  Leaders’  Association,  384. 

Speculation,  384. 

The  Deccan  History  Conference,  290 

Translation  Bureau,  386. 

North-Eastern  India. 

Akbar's  Mahtfar  Ndma  204. 

Akbar’s  Reign,  the  Mahdar  of,  93. 


‘Ala'-ud-dln's  Expedition  to  Waran- 

gal,  95- 

Anjuman-i-Taraqql-i-Urdu;  Bengal, 
198. 

Aurangzeb,  Two  Far  mans  of,  95 

Aurangzeb's  Reign,  the  Monuments 
of  95. 

Babur’s  Memoirs,  201. 

Bihar  Research  Society,  the  Journal 
of,  202,  398. 

Calcutta,  The  Morning  News,  98. 

Calcutta,  The  Star  of  India,  99. 

Central  Advisory  Board  of  Archaeo¬ 
logy,  206. 

Central  Islamic  Research  Institute 
at  Aligarh,  203. 

Dxn-i-Udhi,  97. 

Ganganatha  Jha  Institute,  396. 

Hindustani  Cultural  Society,  397 

Indian  Art  Collection  in  Moscow,  202 

Inter- University  Swimming  Trophy, 
Nawab  Zahir  Yar  Jung  Bahadur, 
207. 

Islamic  Ideals  by  Mrs.  Sarojini 
Naidu,  201. 

Islamic  Studies,  Henry,  Martyn 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  AL-QADISIYYA 


THE  Battle  of  al-Qadisiyya  stands  out  in  the  annals  of  early  Islam  as 
an  example  of  a  well -planned,  concentrated,  large-scale  contest 
with  a  mighty  foreign  power,  carefully  conceived  in  all  its  bearings 
at  the  centre  and  faithfully  executed  down  to  the  minutest  details  by  an 
unfaltering  general  on  the  spot.  It  marked  the  climax  of  the  efforts,  in¬ 
volving  minor  sporadic  clashes,  made  by  individual  Muslim  armies  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  12  H.  at  penetrating  into  the  rich  bordering  land 
of  as-Sawad  along  the  Middle  and  the  Lower  Euphrates ;  which  formed  a 
dependency  and  a  bulwark  of  the  Sassanian  empire.  In  its  results  the  battle 
proved  momentous  inasmuch  as,  though  it  took  a  few  more  years  to 
bring  about  the  final  overthrow  of  their  empire,  the  might  and  the  morale 
of  the  Persians  were  decidedly  broken  for  good  at  al-Qadisiyya.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  the  battle  is  that  its  conduct  reveals  a  de¬ 
finite  plan,  an  elaborate  scheme,  and  a  conscious  method  at  every  step 
on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  who  did  not  win  this  victory  by  dint  of  sheer 
desperate  courage  or  the  superior  faith  of  the  fatalist  alone.  Unwonted 
attention  to  questions  of  strategy,  manoeuvre,  supplies  and  administrative 
organisation  form  the  rare  features  of  the  campaign,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  superb  military  genius  of ‘Umar  in  whose  hands  rested  the  direction 
of  the  entire  operations.  No  doubt,  until  Islam  gave  them  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history  the  essential  prerequisite  of  any  large-scale  conti¬ 
nuous  offensive,  i.e.,  a  unified  central  government  at  home,  the  Arabs 
could  not  have  had  an  occasion  to  try  their  arms  in  a  determined  fight 
against  the  concentrated  might  of  any  great  foreign  power.  The  pitched 
encounters,  not  to  speak  of  the  razzias,  that  they  had  among  themselves 
against  sister  tribes  were  in  their  very  nature  scarcely  conducive  to  teach¬ 
ing  them  a  regard  for  strategy  and  other  problems  incidental  only  to  mas¬ 
sive  attack  and  prolonged  warfare.  But  once  the  circumstances  changed 
so  as  to  call  for  new  methods  of  planning,  the  Muslims  proved  equal  to 
the  test,  most  notably  in  the  early  wars  under  ‘Umar,  and  this  is  exemp¬ 
lified,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  the  battle  of  al-Qadisiyya. 

BACKGROUND  OF  ARABO-PERSIAN  RELATIONS 

Through  the  mists  of  the  ages  we  see  Arab  emigrant  tribes  massing 
around  al-Bahrain  and  Hajar  in  an  upward  thrust  along  the  eastern  brim 
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of  the  cup-shaped  inhospitable  peninsula  of  Arabia.  It  was  here  that 
several  constituent  tribes  merged  their  identity  under  a  common  name 
(Tanukh) — an  almost  unprecedented  phenomenon  which  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  exceptionally  strong  expression  of  a  feeling  of  collective 
security  most  probably  impelled  by  the  grim  prospect  of  a  struggle  with 
an  alien  people,  whose  land  they  were  now  going  to  encroach  upon  and 
whose  incursions  into  the  settlements  on  the  Persian  Gulf  were  not  in 
any  way  infrequent.  Taking  the  path  of  least  resistance  these  immigrant 
tribes  penetrated,  by  successive  stages  spread  over  a  long  time,  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction  along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  till  they  reached  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  even  passed  beyond.  The  steppe  region  lying  west  of  the 
Euphrates  between  al-Hlrah  and  al-Anbar  with  its  abundant  streams, 
rich  vegetation,  and  salubrious  climate,  was  marked  out  by  nature  as  the 
most  suitable  habitat  and  soon  became  a  stronghold  of  the  Arabs.  The 
intruders  were  but  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  original  inhabitants  ;  they 
proved  unwelcome  in  a  special  sense.  Although  they  did  not  take  long  to 
learn  to  lead  a  settled  life  in  their  new  physical  surroundings  of  plenty 
and  fertility,  they  still  retained  undiminished  the  traditional  spirit  of 
adventure  and  razzia,  which  the  peculiar  conditions  of  life  in  their  desert 
home  had  bred  in  them  for  ages  past.  They  were  not  infrequently  tempt¬ 
ed  to  raid  in  characteristically  Arab  style  the  rich  cultivated  lands  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  the  neighbouring  districts  belonging  to  the  native  landlords 
and  lying  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates.  The  natives  were  no 
match  for  the  Arabs  in  these  sweeping  raids,  which  came  upon  them 
like  a  whirlwind  at  almost  any  time  and  without  any  warning.  The 
Arabs  were  also  particularly  shrewd  in  taking  advantage  of  any  weakness 
in  the  Persian  home  front,  their  every  influx  into  al-‘Iraq  being  made 
during  the  period  when  Persia  was  divided  into  several  petty  principal¬ 
ities.  But  the  Persians  tolerated  such  hostile  acts  only  so  long  as  they  were 
powerless  to  bring  a  collective  force  against  their  aggressive  foe.  No 
sooner  did  they  set  their  house  in  order  and  achieve  sufficient  unity  in  the 
empire  than  they  launched  large  punitive  expeditions  which  cleared  off 
at  one  stroke  all  the  accumulated  debt  of  bitter  vengeance  with  compound 
interest,  in  terms  of  the  most  heinous  brutalities  imaginable  in  that  bar¬ 
barous  age.  The  wars  of  Sabur  II,  who  is  still  remembered  by  the  dreaded 
sobriquet  of  Dhu’l-'Aktaf,1  are  a  typical  instance  in  question.  Origin¬ 
ally  the  political  and  social  organisation  of  the  Arabs  was  but  a  confede¬ 
ration  of  tribes  ;  later  on  under  the  stress  of  dealings  with  the  Persians 
they  tended  to  develop  it  into  a  State.  But  how  could  they  ever  hope  to 
command  such  resources  in  men  and  equipment  as  lay  at  the  disposal 
of  the  vast  Persian  empire  ?  The  Persians,  on  the  other  hand,  though 

i.  The  atrocities  of  Sabur  II  were  long  remembered  by  Arabs  as  attempts  at  annihilation.  A  poet  says 
l  j  J-J-  1  U J*-  t  !  li  o» ^  j  ji  L  i  j  jj i  L  j 

Yazdajird  also  in  his  indignation  against  the  Muslim  spokesmen  from  al-Qadisiyya  could  not  recall 
■a  more  terrible  performance  of  the  Persians.  See  Tab.,  I.  2243,  2-3. 
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always  confident  of  their  superior  strength,  could  not  afford  to  pin  down  a 
large  standing  army  against  the  Arabs,  whose  traditional  spirit  no  periodic¬ 
al  massacres  could  ever  destroy.  In  the  meantime  the  long  wars  between 
Persia  and  Rome  brought  into  light  the  worth  of  the  Hlrites  as  a*  useful 
counterbalance  to  the  Ghassanids  of  Syria.  Thus  a  very  natural  balance 
of  adjustment  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  peoples  was  struck  in 
the  form  of  a  permanent  amicable  understanding  whereby  the  Arabs 
acknowledged  the  overlordship  of  the  Kosroes,  involving  a  pledge  of  part¬ 
nership  in  the  defence  of  the  empire,  and  were  granted  in  turn  a  free 
hand  in  their  own  affairs  together  with  military  and  every  other  kind  of 
assistance  for  the  strengthening  and  extension  of  their  sway  over  the  bor¬ 
derland.1 

This  was  the  setting  in  which  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs  first  came 
into  contact  with  each  other.  And  the  impression  that  they  formed  of 
each  other  during  this  early  period  of  friction  was  strong  and  indelible 
enough  to  survive  and  to  betray  itself  even  at  the  time  with  which  we  are 
concerned.  The  Persians,  on  their  part,  looked  down  upon  the  Arabs 
chiefly  on  the  score  of  the  latter’s  acute  economic,  poverty  and  marked 
inferiority  in  equipment  and  organised  military  power.  To  them  the 
Arabs  were  but  an  uncouth  people  who  were  often  reduced  to  indigence,2 
and  who,  having  no  government  of  their  own,  could  never  muster  a 
strong  force  in  battle  although  they  caused  a  good  deal  of  nuisance  by 
their  hit-and-run  tactics,  which  made  it  expedient  for  the  Persians  t:o 
deal  with  them  and  to  keep  them  pacified  with  concessions  and  favours. 
This  estimate  was  based  on  hard  facts  and  actual  experience  and,  naturally 
enough,  had  its  opposite  counterpart  in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs.  Firstly 
the  Arabs,  though  they  yielded  to  none  so  fiir  as  pride  in  individual  valour 
was  concerned,  were  yet  obsessed  with  a  sense  of  helplessness  before  the 
arms,  equipment,  and  the  military  organisation  of  the  Persians.  *  Imit¬ 
ations  from  remote  parts  of  the  peninsula,  like  the  one  extended  by  bait 


1  Special  Persian  troops,  ad-Duasar  and  al-WadaY  (I.  Sida  :  aUMukha, W>  VI,  204),  who  served  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  kings  of  al-Hira.  are  known.  The  Hirites  were  also  instrumental  in  curbing  the  excess 
and  utilising  the  war  potential  of  the  Bedouin  trills  that  roamed  the  desert  land  of  an-Nutud. 

2  Vide  the  words  of  Rustam,  Tab.  I.  2276  :  2281  •  2352- 

,  The  records  of  the  later  Shu'ubiyya  controversy  present  a  relic*  of  old  prejud.ccs.  Ihe  relevant 
passage  from  1.  Qutaiba  :  KiMl-'Arab  (Rasuit-ul-Bulagha  ’  ed.  M.  Kurd  'All,  W,  .33..  p.  *«9> 
deserves  to  be  quoted  here  : 

x  ,!;U  Ul-I  ,  M  UU-I,  It A  ’>^1  a  V>1  ^  Ul->  ’’  _ 


,  tTj1*  "JJU 


^  a>)\ -Wj  ven*  JI  HjHi  -i*>  W-‘ 


■  J-/'** 


F  \  Cad  Y  \  J  i  ‘ 


l i  J  JJi  J  lrd  j  o/M  >.  ^  '  J  O'11  f  >  Y  S 

^Jg  ^  ,  jtL.  ^  ^  ^  ^  1 

.J,  J  f  U*Vl  J~‘  J 

(t  . . 1  J  <— > 'J  ^  ^  2  -f  1  j 
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b.  Dhu-Yazn,  to  intervene  in  internecine  war,  and  the  desperation  with 
which  the  Arabs  plunged  into  the  Battle  at  Dhu-Qar,  were  but  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  same  awe  of  superior  might.  Even  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Battle  of  al-Jisr  (13  H.),  the  call  for  enlistment  went  unanswered  for  three 
days  till  special  measures  were  taken  to  assure  the  people  that  the  invincib¬ 
ility  of  the  Persian  arms  had  been  reduced  to  a  myth.1  (Tab.  I,  2159-60). 
Secondly  the  Arabs  were  very  much  impressed  by  the  wealth  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  and  the  prosperity  of  their  lands,  whither  they  had  to  turn  not  in¬ 
frequently  for  relief  in  times  of  distress,  as  did  Hajib  b.  Zurara  of  the 
proverbial  bow.1  But  whatever  the  dread  the  Arabs  might  have  had  of 
the  Persian  arms  they  never  had  any  awe  for  the  Persians  themselves. 
Remarkably  enough  they  never  allowed  their  strong  sense  of  pride  in 
national  honour  and  character  to  flicker  in  any  way,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  they  contemptuously  looked  down  upon  many  a  social  custom 
of  the  Persians.  For  example,  the  evil  practice  of  marrying  one’s  own 
sisters  and  daughters  was  commonly  denounced  as 
and  constituted  a  perpetual  stigma  on  any  individual  Arab  who  might  fall 
a  prey  to  it.2  Their  virile  faith  in  the  superiority  of  their  national  standards 
remained  unimpaired  even  though,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  fondly  emulat¬ 
ed  their  more  fortunate  neighbours  in  respect  of  luxuries  and  court  man¬ 
ners. 

Thus  the  relations  between  the  two  peoples  grew  to  a  high  degree  of 
mutual  confidence  and  identity  of  interests.  On  the  one  hand  the  Arabs 
played  their  part  faithfully  and  on  occasions  of  external  danger  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  Sassanian  empire  with  genuine  zeal.  The  Persian  monarchs 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  full  honour  to  the  Arabs,  whom  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  entrust  with  the  education  and  upbringing  of  the  royal  princes, 
and  whose  position  was  now  strong  enough  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
matter  of  succession  to  the  empire.  This  happy  adjustment  was,  however, 
upset  by  the  ill-advised  policy,  in  most  cases  the  result  of  court  intrigues, 
pursued  by  the  later  Sassanids,  whose  arrogant,  wayward  and  tyrannical 
attitude  alienated  the  allegiance  of  the  Arabs  to  such  an  extent  that  it 

1.  Al-'lqd  (1302).  II,  130  ;  I.  Qutaiba,  al-Ma'arif  (Gottingen),  295. 

2.  The  same  Hajib  b.  Zurara,  who  was  tempted  to  this  practice,  expresses  his  anguish  in  the  following 
verses  ( Rasd’il  u’l-Bulaghd,  290-91)  : — 

cUl  j  U  Ol>l  dJLo  -il  IL 

dj  l  jLil  ■— ■**  S*9 )  1  dc(  ?  ) 

<Zj  Li  1  -tw  L*  f  J 

Mark  the  use  of  the  word  ”  (uncircumcised)  so  symbolical  of  Arab  national  pride.  Another 

poet,  Aus  b.  Hajar  says  ( Tahdhibu'l-’ Alfa? 301  ;  Al-Muhabbar,  325)  ; 

0  ^  jdr  4.-*  j  Lai  |  j 

The  word  “  J jL*  "  is  also  of  Persian  origin  (AddI  Sher  ;  Al-Alfdzu’l-Fdrisiyya  al-Mu'arraba, 
Beirut,  1908 - p.  no). 

I  am  indebted  for  these  references  to  my  revered  teacher  and  constant  guide,  Prof.  A.  A.  Memon. 
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was  found  necessary  to  substitute  direct  rule  through  a  Persian  viceroy 
for  the  traditional  rule  of  the  puppet  Arab  kings.  The  feelings  of  the 
Arabs  were  exacerbated  by  deliberate  wanton  affronts  to  the  limit  that 
they  once  burnt  their  boats  and  plunged  into  battle  at  Dhu-Qar  with 
such  desperation  and  vengeance  that  the  Persian  army  was  utterly  routed. 
This  unique  victory,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  was  the  first 
occasion  when  “  the  Arabs  obtained  their  due  from  the  non- Arabs,” 
roused  a  new  spirit  among  them,  but  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
it  was  not  enough  to  raise  any  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  hated  foreign 
yoke.  All  that  the  Arab  tribes  could  do  was  to  shift  a  little  to  the  border¬ 
lands,  where  they  continued  nursing  their  grudge.  Thus  we  see  that  in 
this  as  well  as  in  many  other  spheres  Islam  came  at  the  proper  psycholo¬ 
gical  moment,  and  the  drive  against  Persia  was  launched  at  a  time  when 
the  people  were  longing  to  be  rid  of  the  extortions,  inequalities,  and  in¬ 
justices  of  the  Sassanian  rule.  The  cruelty  of  some  of  the  Persian  lords 
(Vide  ”  o0  ^  A  ”  Tab.  I,  2024)  and  the  strong  appeal  that 
the  description  of  social  equality  among  the  Arabs  made  to  the  attendants 
of  Rustam  (Tab.,  I,  2269  ;  2275)  were  unmistakable  signs  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  advent  of  a  new  order. 

As  for  the  rest  of  Arabia,  the  ambitions  of  the  Persians,  like  those  of 
their  rivals,  the  Romans,  were  only  limited  by  the  difficulties  ol  the 
physical  terrain  which  baffled  all  their  ingenuity  and  material  resources. 
They  could  only  establish  their  sway  over  certain  regions  along  the  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  also  in  al-Yaman  by  taking  advantage  of  an  appeal 
for  help  on  behalf  of  Saif  b.  Dhu-Yazn.  And  it  appears  that,  at  some  time 
al-Madlna  was  also  a  tributary  to  the  Kosroe.1  Anyway  the  Arabs  inland 
had  a  sharp  reminder  of  the  might  and  material  wealth  of  Persia  in  the 
form  of  the  '  Latima,’  which  the  Kosroe  was  very  particular  to  organise 
every  year  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  prestige  with  him. 

Now  the  liquidation  of  these  outposts  of  Persian  influence  was  undoubt  - 
edlv  the  first  concern  of  the  newly-founded  Islamic  State,  and  it  was 
achieved  without  any  great  difficulty  because  fortunately  enough  the  inter¬ 
nal  condition  of  Persia  was  at  this  time  too  weak  to  allow  of  any  reinforce¬ 
ments.  But  a  clash  with  Imperial  Persia  was  inevitable, .The  first  prere¬ 
quisite  for  an  Arab  attack  was  provided  by  the  I  rophet  himself,  who  did 
more  than  anybody  else  to  rouse  a  keen  interest  m  the  waning  fortunes 
cTf  Persia  (explicitly  referred  to  in  the  Sum  ar-Rum)  to  create  a  conscious- 
ness  of  the  atrocities,  the  arrogance  and  above  all  the  heathen  ideals  (more 
heathen  than  those  of  the  Romans)  of  the  Persians,  and  to  banish  by  means 
Jf  his  pronouncements  and  promises  all  terror  of  the  Sassanians  that 
had  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs  for  centuries  past.  Ihc  second 
had  cx  sicu  venture  was  provided  by  the  consolidation  of 

for  theiirst  time  in  her  history  a  national  army  d.rected  by  a  umfied  central 


1.  Khurdadhbih,  128. 
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command.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Arabs  were  yet  inferior 
in  man-power  and  equipment  and  the  last  indispensable  requisite  for 
success  was  a  strategy  and  a  wise  command  which  (of  course  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  strong  faith  and  missionary  zeal)  might  guarantee  a  triumph 
against  heavy  odds.  Such  a  strategy  was  devised,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  by  the  military  genius  of  ‘Umar,  aided  by  the  practical  experience 
of  such  local  veterans  as  al-Muthanna  b.  Harith  ash-Shaibanl. 

A  glance  at  a  relief  map  will  show  that  the  desert  barrier  of  an-Nufud 
leaves  to  the  Arabs  only  two  possible  lines  of  contact  with  the  Persians  : 
the  one  along  the  Wadi  ar-Rumma  leading  to  the  region  of  al-‘Ubulla  and 
the  other  along  the  old  caravan  route  across  the  desert  from  Central 
Arabia  to  the  eminence  of  an-Najaf.  The  former  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  clash  between  the  rival  ambitions  of  the  two  peoples  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  while  the  latter  constituted  the  highway  to  the  heart  of  the  Sassanian 
empire.  Early  in  12  H.  ‘Abu-Bakr  switched  Khalid  b.  al-Walicl,  soon 
after  the  latter  had  crushed  the  rebellion  on  al-Yamamah,  on  to  the  ‘Ubul- 
la  front.  His  plan  was  to  bite  off  the  fringe  of  the  Sassanian  empire  lying 
along  the  Euphrates  by  what  we  should  now  call  a  pincer  movement  with 
its  two  arms  extending  from  below  (Ubulla)  and  from  above  (Najaf) 
and  then  to  march  on  to  al-Mada'in  after  securing  the  rear  (Tab.,  I,  2022, 
cf.  2056,  12-3).  This  plan  of  a  pincer  movement,  however,  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  for  the  other  column  commanded  by  ‘Iyad  b.  Ghanam  was  stranded 
at  Duma  and  could  never  reach  its  objective  of  Najaf  until  Khalid  came 
to  its  rescue.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  latter  general  to  conquer  the  whole 
of  the  Taff  from  al-Basra  up  to  al-Anbar  and  al-Firad  before  he  departed 
for  Syria  early  in  the  year  13.  Khalid  had  a  series  of  battles  with  military 
chiefs  and  local  feudal  lords — Jaban,  Bahman,  Qarin,  Hurmuz  and 
Shlrdhadh — -some  of  whom  made  common  cause  with  others  but  only 
on  express  orders  from  the  centre  (Tab.,  I,  2037).  Khalid’s  successes, 
however,  were  but  of  local  importance  ;  a  general  mobili  nation  of  the 
imperial  forces,  which  the  internal  chaotic  conditions  of  Persia  did  not 
so  far  allow,  was  yet  to  come.  And  it  did  come  very  soon,  perhaps  sooner 
than  was  expected.  Though  the  fortunes  of  war  did  not  hereafter  go 
steadily  in  favour  of  the  Muslims  because  of  the  depletion  of  their  forces 
consequent  on  the  departure  of  Khalid  and  the  strengthening  of  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  yet  their  undaunted  persistence  in  offensive 
crowned  by  the  victory  at  al-Buwaib  in  Sha'ban-Ramadan,  14  EL,  which 
more  than  avenged  the  disaster  at  al-Jisr  the  previous  year,  was  enough  to 
cause  an  outburst  of  alarm  in  Persia.  As  happens  very  often,  the  stress 
of  external  danger  welded  the  Persians  together  under  the  command  of 
the  boy  king,  Yazdajird  III,  and  they  set  about  to  meet  the  Arabs  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  Evidently  it  was  to  be  a  convulsive  effort  which  almost 
electrified  the  whole  empire  and  had  a  particularly  strong  and,  from  our 
view- point,  unfavourable  reaction  on  the  population  of  the  Taff,  which 
had  by  new  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Muslims.  These  inhabitants  * 
of  the  Taff,  though  they  were  conscious  of  their  Arab  descent  and  were 
2* 
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partisans  of  the  cause  of  ‘  their  own  people  ’  in  preference  to  the  Persians,1 
were  yet  so  overawed  by  centuries  of  domination  by  the  latter  that  the 
preparations  for  war  under  Yazdajird  could  not  fail  to  bring  them  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  eventual  victory  of  their  old  masters.  Anxious  to  safeguard 
their  position  they  revolted  in  a  body  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
year  14  H.  not  very  long  after  the  battle  at  al-Buwaib,  and  compelled  the 
various  Muslim  columns  to  withdraw  from  their  far-flung  posts  to  a  point 
around  Dhu-Qar  where  al-Muthanna  pitched  his  camp.  This  enabled 
the  Fersians  forthwith  to  restore  their  garrisons  on  the  old  fortified  line 
cf  defence  erected  by  the  early  Sassanians  along  the  entire  Arabia-Persia 
boundary  stretching  from  al-Qutqutana  (on  the  western  limits  of  al- 
Kufa)  to  the  mountains  of  Ghudayy  near  al-Basra.  Learning  of  this  adverse 
turn,  which  wouldhave  driven  a  weaker  man  into  despair,  ‘Umar  ordered  al- 
Muthanna  to  dispose  small  bands  opposite  the  Persians  at  points  protected 
by  ravines  and  rivulets  on  his  own  side  of  the  frontier,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  patrol  the  entire  line  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  the  meantime  he 
set  about  organising  a  frantic  effort  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Persians. 
K edelegated  to  al-Muthanna  the  authority  to  call  to  the  colours  all  men 
cfprowess  among  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  even  to  apply  compulsion 
if  necessary.  (Tab.,  I,  2210).  At  the  same  time  he  also  issued  a  circular 
letter  in  his  own  name  to  the  governors  of  the  various  districts,  asking 
them  to  despatch  levies  ol  troops  direct  to  the  front  it  the  place  were 
situated  more  than  half  the  way  up  to  al -Madina  and  via  the  capital  if 
the  case  were  otherwise. 


By  the  turn  of  the  year  14  H.,  when  enlistment  had  gone  a  consider¬ 
able  way  ‘  Umar  proceeded  to  hold  a  rally  at  Sirar  3  miles  from  al-Madl- 
na)  where  he  delivered  an  address  inviting  the  People  to  counsel  him  as 
to  the  course  of  action.  The  people  were  of  the  view  that  in  the 
interests  of  maintaining  a  high  morale  it  would  be  better  if  the  Caliph 
himself  proceeded  to  the  front  -a  view  which  did  not  commend  itself 
to  ‘  Umar  but  to  which,  with  a  rare  grace,  he  agreed  provisionally  till 
such  time  as  the  people  themselves  arrived  at  a  different  decision. 
Thereafter  he  presented  the  problem  before  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  ana 
the  Companions  of  the  Prophet  to  which  were  specially  summoned  All, 
who  had  been  left  behind  to  act  as  deputy  for  the  Caliph  at  al-Madina, 
and  Talha,  who  had  gone  ahead  to  al-A‘was  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  too  rash  to  risk  the  highest 
stake  at  the  very  outset  and  that  the  Caliph  could  more  profitably  remain 
behind  to  organise  the  sinews  of  a  war  which  might  turn  out  to  be  pro¬ 
tracted  beyond  expectations.  The  next  morning  Umar  again  ascended 
the  pulpit  and  communicated  the  decision  of  the  Ahlu  r-Ray  to  the 
people  in  words  which  deserve  full  quotation  because  of  the  rare  principle 


l.  Tab.,  I,  2041 
for  the  Muslims, 
I,  2261  ;  1340. 


-f  2047  5-6  ;  2190.  It  will  be  seen  later  on  how  the  Writes  continued  to  act  as  spie. 
numbei  of  foreigners  also  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs  at  al-QSd.s.yyah .  fab. 
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of  administration  enunciated  therein.  He  said  : 

•“  It  is  obligatory  on  people  that  they  should  adhere  to  the  (practice 
of)  ‘Shura’  as  between  themselves  and  the  men  of  judgment  among  them. 
Accordingly  the  general  body  of  people  are  only  to  concur  with  those 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  a  particular  task.  Whatever  they  agreed  upon 
and  adopted  was  binding  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  would  only 
follow  them.  And  those  charged  with  any  task  would  follow  the  men  of 
judgment  among  them.  Whatever  they  (the  men  of  judgment)  deemed 
best  and  chose  for  themselves  as  regards  strategy  in  war  was  to  be  followed 
by  them  (those  charged  with  the  task).  O  people,  I  was  but  one  of  you 
(in  concurring  in  the  previous  decision)  till  the  men  of  judgment  among 
you  have  turned  me  from  that  view  . ” 

The  new  decision  gave  rise  to  the  problem  of  the  choice  of  a  suitable 
commander.  The  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Sa‘d  b.  Abi  Waqqas,  then  acting 
as  a  Sadaqat  agent  over  the  Hawazin  in  Najd,  strongly  suggested  his  name 
to  the  advisers  of ‘Umar  who  were  yet  pondering  over  it  and  to  whom  Sa‘d 
was  but  a  “  lion  with  claws  ”  (Tab.,  I*  221 5,  6)  and  a  “  lion 
used  to  prey  ”  (Tab.,  2216,  13).  ‘Umar  concurred  and  forth¬ 
with  appointed  Sa‘d  to  the  command  of  the  army  though,  as  the  sub¬ 
sequent  events  show,  he  never  trusted  him  with  the  planning  and  the 
direction  of  war,  perhaps  because  he  knew  that  the  task  of  a  strategist 
called  for  many  qualities  other  than  those  to  be  found  in  a  “  lion.”  Bid¬ 
ding  farewell  to  the  troops  ‘Umar  in  an  oration  emphasised  the  qualities 
of  patience,  piety  and  selflessness,  enjoined  upon  Sa'd  to  measure  his 
popularity  with  Allah  in  terms  of  his  popularity  with  the  people,  and 
assured  the  soldiers  that  he  deemed  it  his  bounden  duty  to  look  carefully 
into  any  complaints,  which  they  should  never  hesitate  to  refer  to  him. 
‘Umar  also  accompanied  Sa‘d  for  a  few  miles  up  to  al-A‘was,  whence 
the  latter  proceeded  straight  to  Zarud  and  pitched  his  first  camp  there 
or,  according  to  some  traditions,  at  ath-Tha‘labiyya,  the  next  station  from 
it.  Now  Zarud  lay  at  a  distance  of  320  Arab  miles  from  al -Madina  (a 
little  over  600  kilometres),  about  70  miles  more  than  half  the  way  to  al- 
Qadisiyya.  It  formed  the  pivot  of  the  settlements  of  the  Tamlm  and  the 
Asad  in  the  country  around  and  was  thus  eminently  suitable  as  a  centre 
from  which  to  accelerate  and  push  through  the  preparations  for  enlist¬ 
ment  which  had  already  been  set  afoot  among  those  tribes  ever  since  the 
receipt  of  the  circular  letter  from  ‘Umar.  The  arrival  of  Sa‘d  at  Zarud 
is  one  sure  point  in  the  rather  uncertain  chronology  of  this  battle  ;  it 
occurred  beyond  doubt  in  the  early  days  of  winter  (approximately  about 
the  turn  of  the  year  14  H. /February,  636  A.D.) — a  timing  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  subsequent  chronology  based  on  it,  fits  in  exceptionally 
well  with  the  exigencies  of  weather  in  relation  to  the  various  stages  of 
the  preparations  and  the  actual  operations  of  war.  Sa‘d  came  from  al- 
Madlna  at  the  head  of  an  army  barely  4000  strong,  inclusive  of  both 
combatants  and  non-combatants  (women  and  children),  3000  of  whom 
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were  drawn  from  Yaman  and  Sarat  and  the  rest  from  various  other  parts. 
His  efforts  during  his  stay  at  Zarud,  which  lasted  the  whole  of  the  cold 
season  (no  less  than  three  months,  cf.  al-Baladhuri  :  Futuh ,  255),  swelled 
the  ranks  by  an  addition  of  7000  troops  (4000  from  among  the  -Banu- 
Tamlm  and  Ribab  plus  3000  from  among  the  Banu-Asad),  who,  prudently 
enough,  were  ordered  to  wait  farther  north  “  between  the  hard  ground 
(of  Arabia)  and  the  soft  plain  of  as-Sawad)”  till  they  were  called  to  join 
the  army  at  a  more  convenient  point  nearer  the  frontier.  At  the  end  of 
the  cold  season  we  find  Sa‘d  moving  his  camp  forward  to  Sharaf  after 
having  despatched  a  body  of  500  troops  under  the  command  ol  al-Mughlra 
b.  Shu‘ba  to  the  Ubulla  region  (the  Indian  Front  “  ~ )  ”  as  it 

was  called)  in  order  to  guard  his  Hank  against  any  harassment  and  to  cut 
off  all  succour  reaching  the  Persians  from  that  direction.  Al-Mughlra 
proceeded  to  join  Jarir  b.  ‘Abdullah  al-Bajall,  who  had  already  been  on 
patrol  duty  at  Ghuday  in  the  mountains  near  al-Basra, 1  while  Sa‘d  waited 
for  the  instructions  of  ‘Umar  as  to  the  next  step.  Now  Sharaf  lay  at  a 
distance  of  barely  84  miles  from  al-Qadisiyya  and  it  was  clear  that  in  the 
next  hop  the  Muslim  army  was  to  confront  the  enemy  patrols  stationed 
in  the  fortified  outposts  along  the  boundary  of  the  Taff.  Thus  it  was 
necessary  that  the  army  should  leave  that  point  in  full  strength  and  in 
perfect  battle  array.  Accordingly  ‘Umar  issued  instructions  that  all  the 
newly  enlisted  troops,  which  had  been  waiting  at  various  points,  as  well 
as  the  old  remnants  of  al-Muthanna,  should  loregather  at  Sharaf  for 
general  review.  Consistently  with  the  plan  of  a  concentrated  battle  all 
the  patrols  wrere  soon  withdrawn  from  the  borders  of  as-Sawad,  including 
the  band  of  al-Mughira  which  could  not  serve  a  useful  purpose  any  more. 
The  total  number  of  troops  at  this  final  reckoning  was  more  or  less  30,000.“ 
In  addition  to  11  thousand  troops  already  mentioned  ‘Umar  had  sent 
further  reinforcements  of  1000  Qaisite  crack  troops  and  about.  2000 
Yamanites,  and  these  new  recruits,  14,000  in  all.  were  joined  by  more  than 
12  000  old  veterans  who  had  already  been  there  at  the  front  under  al- 
Muthanna  b.  Haritha.3  In  fulfilment  of  the  vow  of  Umar  that  he  would 
confront  the  princes  of  Persia  with  the  princes  of  Arabia  these  troops 
comprised  the  flower  and  the  cream  of  the  Muslims--  high  dignitaries, 
poets  orators,  and  men  of  judgment,  prowess  and  resources.  Fhe  ranks 
contained  a  large  number  of  the  tribe  of  RabPa  who,  because  of  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  their " settlements  and  experience  in  the  past  were  considered 
.0  mo.,  aggressive  against^the 

Z“  lha'n  70  “roes  of  Badr,  more  than  joo  of  those  who  had  enjoyed 
the  companionship  of  the  Prophet  irom  Bat  atur-Ridwan  onwards.  300 

.  J  Kf.g.n  founded  as  vet.  hut  the  existence  of  a  military  post  in 
'■  ‘thfverTcarlyX^f  Muslim  invasion  is  beyond  all  doubt  V„]r  al-ltaladhurl,  *S6. 

'*  'T^al-Ha.dhuH  (256.  O,  from  ,  .0  .0  thousand,  which  is  obviously  an  underesttmate. 
particularly  in  view  of  his  aSreement  on  the  number  of  the  Pers.ans  tong  .20.000. 

3.  Tab..  1.  2221. 
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of  those  who  had  participated  in  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  and  700  sons 
of  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet  belonging  to  all  the  tribes. 

Now  as  regards  the  all-important  question  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Muslftn  army  we  are  fortunate  enough  in  possessing  the  text  of  the  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  of  ‘Umar  according  to  which  the  whole  thing  was  done 
by  Sa'd  before  his  departure  from  Sharaf.  A  close  study  of  the  document 
will  reveal  that  there  were  to  be  : — 

(a)  a  Decurion  “  ”  over  every  ten  soldiers,  which  had  been 

the  practice  since  the  days  of  the  Prophet ; 

(b)  a  Standard-bearer  for  each  tribe  and  important  branch  of  a  tribe, 
which  honour  belonged  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
services  to  Islam  and  not  necessarily  to  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Islam  had  adopted  the  tribal  system  of  the  Arabs 
for  purposes  of  military  organisation  and  the  tribes  fought  under  their 
own  flags.  To  have  more  than  one  standard  was  a  measure  of  the  unusual 
strength  and  importance  of  a  tribe,  (cf.,  Abu-'Isma'il  al-Azdi,  ed.  N. 
Lees,  p.  13 1,  1.  3)  ; 

(c)  a  Commander  for  each  of  the  ten  units  “  m  into  which  the 

whole  army  was  to  be  divided,  1  namely  : — 

1.  Al-Muqaddama  or  the  Vanguard.  2.  Al-Maimana  or  the  Right 
Wing.  3.  Al-Maisara  or  the  Left  Wing.  4.  Al-Qalb  or  the  Centre.  5. 
As-Saqaorthe  Rearguard.  6.  At-Tala‘-i-  (sing.  Tali'a)  consisting  of  small 
bodies  of  light  horse,  generally  not  more  than  ten  strong  (cf.  Tab.,  I, 
2261),  used  for  purposes  of  scouting.  7.  Ar-Rajll  or  al-Rajjala,  he.,  footmen 
or  infantry.  8.  Ar-Rukban  or  the  Camel  Corps.  The  Arabs  seldom  fought 
on  camels,  the  animal  being  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  but  used 
them  for  transport  only.  9.  Al-Mujarrada  or  a  Special  Task  Force  con¬ 
sisting  of  picked  horsemen  reserved  for  emergencies,  for  example  that 
of  strengthening  a  weak  point.  10.  Al-Muramiya  or  the  Corps  of  Archers. 

The  first  three  divisions  formed  separate  wings  and  their  commanders 
were  designated  "  h .”2  These  Wing  Commanders, 

1.  The  expression  “  <jr  U  )  ”  is  often  taken  to  mean  "divide  the  people  into  tens.”  I  am, 

however,  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  must  be  interpreted  as  "  divide  the  people  into  ten  ( units).”  No 
doubt  lexicography  allows  both  the  interpretations,  the  word  "  jt !pi  "  being  the  equivalent  of 

° ”  (  in  tens)  as  well  as  the  plural  of  "  «  jLt-  ”  the  tenth  part  of  anything.  In  the  latter 

sense  cf.  Imru’ul-Qais  :  yjd-L-x,— >.  jJaJ  yi  iJLe-  C-i j  ”)  But  the 

context  in  the  letter  of  ‘Umar  (Tab.,  1,  2223-4)  can  only  warrant  my  conclusion  because  the  appointment 
of  'Urafa  is  mentioned  quite  separately,  further  we  see  that  the  command  devolved  from  the 
*  * j  V }  t  1  ^  ”  to  "  Cj  l  1  "  and  therefore  the  former  must  represent  a  larger  division  than 

the  latter,  which  is  impossible  if  the  A'shar  comprised  no  more  than  ten  soldiers  each.  It  will  be  noted 
that  nine  of  these  ten  units  are  mentioned  in  the  same  context  while  the  Muramiya  is  referred  to  in  an¬ 
other  tradition  (Ibid.,  2266  1 . 1). 

2.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Wing  Commanders  are  enumerated  with  the  words  "  d*  ” 

while  the  word  used  with  the  other  commanders  is  **  J*  "  (Ibid.,  2224-5). 
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as  I  shall  call  them  hereafter,  enjoyed  greater  discretionary  powers  and 
were  trusted  more  with  their  independent  judgement  than  the  commanders 
ot  the  rest  of  the  units,  who  were  called  the  and  had, 

roughly  speaking,  only  to  take  their  commands  from  the  Supreme'Com- 
mander.  1  his  was  quite  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Wings  had 
to  move  at  some  distance  from  the  Qalb  where  the  Supreme  Commander 
had  his  position,  whereas  the  other  units  were  immediately  attached  to 
it  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  under  his  direct  control.  The  Saqa  or  the  Rear¬ 
guard  at  this  period,  it  seems,  formed  only  the  tail  or  the  other  end  of  the 
Centre  though,  in  later  times  it  developed  into  a  separate  wing  like  the 
Vanguard.  Thus  the  picture  of  the  Muslim  army  on  the  move  was  like 
this  : — 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  arrangement  is  a  most  scientific 
one,  ensuring  safety  from  attack  from  all  sides.  The  command  of  the 
army,  as  is  explicitly  mentioned,  devolved  in  the  following  order  :  the 
Supreme  Commander  (who  sometimes  appointed  a  Deputy  for  himself 
as  in  the  present  case)  ,  the  “  --.di  *1^1  f”  the  “  /' 

the  ”  J'  ,”  and  then  the  leaders  and  the  knights  of 

the  tribes.1  It  is  significant  that  the  ‘Urafa/  are  not  mentioned  at  all 
in  this  connection,  obviously  because  they  had  no  power  to  command. 
In  a  large  army  of  thousands  the  position  of  the  Decurions  was  bound  to 
dwindle  into  unimportance  and  their  duties  to  be  reduced  to  general 
vigilance  and  administration. 

Next  came  the  question  of  strategy  and  the  choice  of  a  battlefield. 
Again  this  question  was  decided  independently  by  ‘Umar  though,  remark¬ 
ably  enough,  his  decisions  coincided  exactly  with  the  valedictory  advice 
of  al-Muthanna  b.  Haritha,  who  had  by  now  succumbed  to  his  wounds. 
A  salient  feature  of  the  plan  was  to  avoid  engaging  in  a  concentrated 
battle  far  within  the  interior  of  the  land  of  the  enemy.2  This  time  the 
Muslims  would  join  battle  on  a  field  of  their  own  choice,  which,  they  had 
calculated,  must  lie  not  far  from  the  border  of  the  two  countries,  at  the 
nearest  point  “  where  the  stony  ground  of  Arabia  met  the  soft  soil  of 
Persia.”  The  clear  advantage  in  this  case  was  that  if  the  Muslims  were 

1.  Tab-,  I,  2225,  u-13 

2.  Ibid.,  2226,  16-17. 
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routed  they  had  behind  them  a  safe  line  of  retreat  through  familiar  country 
where  they  could  easily  regroup  their  forces  for  renewed  attacks.  To 
answer  such  a  purpose  ‘Umar’s  choice  of  a  battlefield  fell  on  al-Qadisiyya, 
a  verdant  well -fortified  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  Taff,  protected  on 
many  sides  by  streams  and  canals  and  surrounded  by  high  ground  suitable 
for  establishing  watch-houses  and  armed  posts.  It  lay  between  al-Khan- 
daq  (the  ditch  made  by  Sabur  Dhul’-Aktaf  from  Hit  through  the  Taff 
down  to  Kazima  and  the  Persian  Gulf — (Ibn  Rusta,  107-8)  and  al-‘At!q, 
a  stream  running  into  what  remained  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates 
during  the  days  when  the  river  flowed  towards  an-Najaf  to  join  the  inner 
arm  of  the  Persian  Gulf  then  extending  as  far  as  the  region  of  al-Hlra 
(Vide  al-Mas‘udl :  Muruj,  I,  215).  Further,  there  were  two  arms  of 
water  stretching  NW  and  SE  up  to  al-Hira  and  al-Walaja  respectively 
thus  helping  to  maintain  the  security  of  the  flanks. 

Moreover  al-Qadisiyya  had  throughout  been  the  “  gateway  to  Per¬ 
sia.”  ‘Umar’s  clear  aim  was  to  draw  out  to  this  principal  inlet  all  the 
best  resources  of  the  Persians  and  to  overthrow  them  in  one  gigantic 
stroke,  so  that  they  might  never  hope  to  rise  again.  (Tab.,  I,  2228,  11), 
He  planned  to  strike  a  blow  directly  at  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  in  this  respect  his  plan  differed  from  that  of  Abu-Bakr  who  wanted 
to  bite  at  the  fringe.  Accordingly,  Sa‘d  was  instructed,  in  case  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Persians,  not  to  let  the  enemy  have  any  respite  but  to  press 
the  advantage  and  press  on  straight  to  al-Mada’in. 

All  the  plans  having  been  elaborated  and  worked  out,  Sa‘d  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  ‘Umar  to  move  from  Sharaf  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
15  H./636  A.D.  He  marched  forward  till  he  reached  al-‘Udhaib,  a 
fortified  post  6  miles  from  al-Qadisiyya,  which  was  stormed  by  his  van¬ 
guard  commanded  by  Zuhra  b.  al-Hawiyya,  with  such  complete  surprise 
that  the  guards  were  unable  to  put  up  any  resistance  and  in  their  hasty 
flight  left  behind  a  large  number  of  weapons  and  other  useful  articles 
stored  there  in  the  magazine.  Sa‘d  then  advanced  to  al-Qadisiyya  where 
he  established  himself  in  Qudais,  an  old  fort  at  a  distance  of  one  mile 
from  al-‘AtIq,  while  his  vanguard  camped  just  opposite  the  bridge  over 
the  stream,  thus  capturing  the  vital  line  of  communication  and  ensuring 
against  any  crossing  of  the  stream  from  the  other  side. 

To  spend  the  months  of  winter  in  preparations  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  frontier  and  then  to  arrive  at  the  front  in  spring,  about  four  months 
ahead  of  summer,  the  most  favourable  time  for  operations,  was  excellent 
timing  indeed  and  showed  a  clear  realisation  of  all  the  problems  incidental 
to  the  unorthodox  plan  now  adopted  to  meet  a  new  situation.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Muslim  army  was  set  on  meeting  the  enemy  only 
on  the  battlefield  of  its  own  choice,  which  it  had  now  occupied.  Such 
a  course  was  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  simple  traditional  way  of  the  Arabs 
according  to  which  the  opposing  armies  started  from  their  respective 
points  in  diametrically  opposite  directions  and  came  into  collision  at  any 
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convenient  place  where  they  might  cross  each  other.  This  gave  birth  to  a 
number  of  entirely  new  problems  such  as  supplies,  communication, 
maintenance  of  morale  and  discipline,  and  diplomacy.  To  all  these  pro¬ 
blems  we  shall  return  later  ;  let  us  for  the  moment  confine  our  attention 
to  administrative  arrangements  within  the  camp.  We  see  that  ‘Umar 
with  his  characteristic  foresight  had  dispatched  with  the  army  a  Qadi, 
who  was  also  put  in  charge  of  the  booty,  a  Ra‘id  or  Manager  of  Supplies 
(Salman  al-FarisI  who  must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  local  conditions), 
an  Interpreter,  and  a  Katib  (Ziyad  b.  ‘Abl  Sufyan).  Further  the  Muslim 
army,  in  accordance  with  the  old  tradition  among  the  Arabs,  was  also 
accompanied  by  women  and  children,  who  had  important  and  very  useful 
duties  assigned  to  them  apart  from  their  being  a  source  of  noble  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  men.1  The  arrangements  made  for  the  stay  of  these  women 
and  children  were  remarkable.  They  were  put  in  a  separate  camp  at  al- 
‘Udhaib,  a  convenient  distance  behind  the  front  and  close  to  the  area 
where  they  had  to  work,  and  the  camp  was  cordoned  off  by  an  army 
detachment  comprising  members  of  all  the  important  houses  to  which 
the  women  belonged. 


Let  us  now  leave  Sa‘d  and  his  army  entrenched  at  al-Qadisiyya  and 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  side  of  the  Persians.  The  boy  king  Yazdajird 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  reports  of  the  advance  of  the  Arabs  and  their  de- 
pradations  in  the  Sawad  that  he  at  once  decided  upon  a  policy  of  all 
the  birds  rising  against  the  eagle  in  one  body”  (Tab.,  I,  2248).  His  view 
was  that  the  Arabs  had  been  encouraged  in  their  aggressive  designs  be¬ 
cause  the  Persians  had  not  cared  to  bring  their  full  collective  force  to 
bear  against  them.  He  therefore  summoned  Rustam,  the  best  general 
that  Persia  possessed  at  the  time  and  the  one  who  had  enough  experience 
of  war  against  the  Arabs,  and  sternly  enjoined  upon  him  to  stake  every- 
thing  in  a  mighty  contest  which  was  to  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  Rustam  counselled  patience  and  restraint  and  urged  im- 
portunately  that  it  was  rather  rash  to  stake  the  reputation  of  the  highest 
general  at  the  very  outset — a  view  very  similar  to  the  decision  ultimately 
adopted  by  ‘Umar  on  the  side  of  the  Muslims.  Further  Rustam  was 
convinced  that  it  was  more  expedient  to  have  a  number  of  successive 
battles  involving  gradual  attrition  of  the  resources  and  strength  of  the 
enemy  than  to  risk  a  defeat  in  a  single  decisive  contest- -a  plan  which 
was  undoubtedly  based  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the  strategy  decided 
unon  bv  the  Arabs.  But  Yazdajird  was  unimaginative  and  implacable. 
He  compelled  Rustam  to  call  a  rally  of  his  troops  at  Saba t  on  the  other 
*  1  r  Tirrrt^  and  to  prepare  to  advance.  Rustam  executed  the  orders 

side  of  the  Tigris  and  to  prepare^^  ^  d  f  ^  ^  ^  w  outcome 

under  duress  g  further  confirmed  by  alarming  dreams 

and'evil^portents  whic^hel  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  had  a  strong 


,  -T  p„s:ans  on  the  other  hand,  drew  inspiration  from  their 
«  “'them  to  the  battie  front.  A.-Waqidi, 


hoarded  wealth  which  they  had 
(Newalkushore  Press,  p.  59). 
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superstitious  belief.  Most  of  the  other  commanders  like  Jaban  were 
also  without  any  hope  and  they  in  turn  wrote  letters  of  warning  to  the 
friends,  as  a  result  of  which  some  influential  lords,  Jushnasmah,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  thought  fit  to  secure  their  position  by  secretly  allying  themselves 
with  the  probable  victors. 

Now  the  Arabs  did  not  neglect  to  have  an  intelligence  service  and 
for  this  purpose  utilised  all  those  whose  reading  of  the  situation  con¬ 
vinced  them  of  an  Arab  victory.  The  original  treaty  with  the  Banu  Saluba 
of  al-Hlra  contained  an  explicit  stipulation  to  the  same  effect  (Tab.,  I, 
2020).  Jushnasmah  was  the  latest  accretion.  These  sources  were  quite 
enough  to  keep  Sa‘d  informed  of  the  day-to-day  movements  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  about  a  month  after  the  arrival  at  al-Qadisiyya  that  he  learnt  the 
news  of  the  rally  at  Sabat.  There  was  daily  communication  between  al- 
Madina  and  the  front  and  the  news  was  passed  on  immediately  to  ‘Umar, 
who  ordered  the  despatch  of  a  mission  to  explain  the  Muslim  standpoint 
to  Yazdajird  and  to  try  to  win  him  over  by  persuasion.  ‘Umar  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  value  of  diplomatic  moves  and  he  knew  that  such  a  move 
was  bound  ultimately  to  redound  to  the  discredit  of  the  enemy  and  to 
mean  a  reverse  for  him. 

Accordingly  a  mission  consisting  of  men  especially  chosen  for  their 
nobility  and  statesmanship,  like  an-Nu‘man  b.  Muqarrin,  and  for  their 
impressive  personality,  like  'Amr  b.  Ma'dlkarib  and  al-Mughlra  b. 
Shu‘ba,  was  soon  sent  to  the  Persian  capital.  These  spokesmen  passed 
by  the  camp  of  Rustam  at  Sabat  on  their  way  to  Ctesiphon.  There  at  the 
court  they  put  forward  their  case  boldly,  simply,  and  precisely,  making 
it  clear  that  their  invasion  was  prompted  solely  by  the  injunction  of  the 
Prophet  to  issue  a  call  to  the  neighbouring  peoples  to  adopt  the  righteous 
way,  and  not  by  economic  poverty  or  any  other  similar  cause  as  suggested 
by  Yazdajird.  Further,  they  presented  three  clear-cut  alternatives  to 
the  Persian  King  :  Islam,  Jizya,  or  open  war.  They  were  out  to  “  extricate 
man  from  the  slavery  of  man  to  the  worship  of  Allah  (Tab.,  I,  2268, 
15-16).  If  a  people  accepted  Islam,  they  were  prepared  to  let  it  have  full 
freedom  of  government  and  to  retire  on  the  assurance  that  the  Book  of 
Allah  would  be  adhered  to  willingly  and  conscientiously.  There  was 
no  motive  of  enslavement,  domination,  exploitation  or  selfish  colonisa¬ 
tion.  And  if  a  people  were  unable  to  see  its  way  to  the  acceptance  of 
Islam  it  could  have  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  protection  against  all  kinds 
of  external  as  well  as  internal  dangers  on  payment  of  the  Jizya,  which 
arrangement  represented  the  minimum  necessary,  of  course  consistently 
with  freedom  of  conscience  and  belief,  to  stop  the  rot  in  human  society 
and  to  promote  the  civilising  mission  of  Islam.  The  third  alternative  was 
that  of  war,  and  Yazdajird  chose  this.  He  was  furious  at  the  mention  of 
Jizya  and  would  have  slain  the  Arab  spokesman  had  it  not  been  unlawful 
to  kill  ambassadors.  Still,  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  humiliate  and  dis¬ 
grace  them.  He  threatened  them  with  expeditions  similar  to  those  of 
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Sabur  and  in  his  arrogance  ordered  that  the  chief  among  them  be 
burdened  with  a  bag  of  dust  and  driven  like  a  beast  out  of  Ctesiphon. 
To  his  great  astonishment,  however,  the  Arabs  received  the  dust  with 
joy,  regarding  it  as  a  token  and  a  presage  of  the  handing  over  of  the  entire 
country,  and  deriving  strength  from  augury  in  the  same  way  as  the  Per¬ 
sians  were  wont  to  see  the  reflection  of  their  drooping  spirits  in  omens. 

After  the  departure  of  the  mission  Rustam  went  to  al-Mada'in  to 
enquire  what  had  transpired  and  was  all  the  more  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
unhappy  outcome.  He  was  then  convinced  that  there  was  no  escape 
from  war  and  proceeded  apace  with  the  preparations  therefor.  He  des¬ 
patched  his  vanguard,  numbering  forty  thousand  and  commanded  by 
Jalnus,  followed  by  himself  at  the  head  of  no  less  than  60,000  troops  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  rearguard  of  20,000  under  the  command  of  al-Blrazan,1  These 
120,000  Persian  nobles,  who  were  accompanied  by  a  considerable  number 
of  servants  and  attendants  of  the  lower  class,  marched  on  in  three  divi¬ 
sions  commanded  in  order  of  precedence  by  Jalnus,  Dhu’l-Hajib  (Bahman 
Jadhawayh),  and  Rustam.  The  route  taken  by  them  was  from  Sabat  to 
al-Hira  and  then  to  an-Najaf,  the  western  extremity  of  the  Taff,  where 
they  established  their  camp  for  some  time  and  whence  they  proceeded 
southwards  to  al-Sailahm,  Tiznabadh  and  al-'Atlq. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Muslims  had  pinned  their  faith  to  a 
policy  of  and  fLiyi  t  to  compel  the  enemy  to 

come  out  to  meet  them  on  a  battlefield  of  t  heir  own  choice.  This  policy 
involved  two  important  problems,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  morale 
and  the  supply  of  provisions  for  the  period  (no  less  than  four  months) 
during  which  they  stood  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  arrive.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  morale  ;  occa¬ 
sional  expressions  of  impatience  and  ennui  having  been  sternly  put  down 
by  Sa‘d  (Tab.,  I,  2258).  As  for  the  problem  of  supplies,  which  perhaps 
never  faced  the  Arabs  in  such  magnitude  before,  it  is  recorded  that  ‘Umar 
had  arranged  for  a  continuous  flow  of  commodities  as  well  as  animals  from 
the  centre  (Tab.,  I,  2257  ;  al-Futiih,  256).  But  these  supplies  from  home 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  booty  gained  during  raids  committed  by  small 
parties  on  the  population  of  the  Sawad,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  treacherous  enough  to  break  solemn  treaties  and  revolt  against  Mus¬ 
lims  and  on  whom  open  war  had  now  been  declared.  These  raids  started 
the  very  day  that  the  Arabs  arrived  at  al-‘Udhaib  when  they  waylaid  near 
as-Sailahln  the  marriage  party  of  the  sister  of  ‘Azadhmard  b.  Azadhbin, 
the  Marzuban  of  al-Hira.  They  extended  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
Sawad,  from  Kaskar  in  the  east  to  al-Anbar  in  the  west,  and 
continued  throughout  to  be  the  daily  pastime  of  the  Arabs  who,  it 
appears,  prized  meat  above  all  things  and  fondly  remembered  the  lucky 
days  when  they  had  a  big  haul  of  any  kind  of  animals  ( Vide  Yawmu’l- 

1.  Evidently  Ibn-Ishaq  does  not  take  the  Vanguard  and  the  Rearguard  into  account  when  he  gives 
the  strength  of  the  Persian  army  as  sixty  thousand  only.  See  Tak-  h  2351,  8. 
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Hltan,  Yawmu'l-Abaqir  (Tab.,  2242  and  2235  respectively).  Apart  from 
replenishing  the  Arab's  supply  of  foodstuffs  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
had  nothing  to  worry  about  on  this  account,  and  keeping  the  warriors  in 
good  fighting  spirits,  these  raids  served  excellently  in  another  way.  It  is 
really  doubtful  if  without  these  raids  the  Arabs  could  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  their  policy  of  drawing  out  the  enemy.  For  it  was  only  as  a  result 
of  the  terror  spread  throughout  the  land  by  these  depradations  that  the 
local  population  plied  the  Persian  monarch  with  alarming  reports  that 
there  was  no  safety  of  life  or  property,  and  that  if  succour  tarried  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  to  the  invaders.  This  clamour  kept 
the  nerves  of  the  boy  king  high-strung  and  did  not  let  him  relax  his 
pressure  on  Rustam,  who  was  advancing  only  under  compulsion  (Tab., 
2253,  13  ;  2257,  3-4),  to  plunge  into  battle  speedily.  Otherwise  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Rustam  had  decided  on  a  policy  of  g  VjILll  > 

i.e.,  of  procrastination  while  standing  guard  nearby,  till  such  time  as  the 
enemy  was  wearied  into  withdrawal  or  there  came  about  a  moment 
when  he  could  enter  the  battle  with  the  assurance  of  advantage  on  his 
side.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  a  fitting  reply  to  the  strategy  of  the 
Muslims  and  at  least  would  have  made  the  outcome  uncertain  for  some 
time. 

At  last  when  Sa‘d  had  waited  for  more  than  four  months,  Rustam 
arrived  at  al-'Atlq  and  established  the  camp  of  his  army  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  just  opposite  the  Muslims,  the  bridge  being  guarded  on 
the  Arab  side  by  Zuhra  and  on  the  Persian  side  by  Dhu’l-Hajib.  It 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  strategy  of  the  Muslims  was  only 
that  of  “  ”  and  not  in  any  way  of  procrastination  or  gradual  at¬ 

trition.  On  the  other  hand  they  had  explicit  orders  from  the  centre  to 
open  hostilities  the  very  moment  the  enemy  arrived  on  the  scene,  and 
not  to  let  him  stand  without  a  fight  for  any  length  of  time.  Thus  the 
Muslims  were  determined  not  to  lose  any  time  in  commencing  actual 
hostilities.  But  Rustam  was  reluctant  as  ever  to  take  a  plunge  immediately 
and  wanted  to  negotiate  peace  and  put  off  the  Arabs  with  some  conces¬ 
sions  if  possible.  So  the  very  next  morning  after  he  arrived  at  al-‘At!q, 
Rustam  went  on  a  reconnaissance  up  and  down  the  stream,  and  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  called  out  to  Zuhra  on  the  other  side  expressing 
his  desire  to  avoid  war  and  inviting  a  plenipotentiary  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  Again  a  number  of  prominent  knights 
were  called  together  by  Sa'd,  and  they  among  themselves  decided  not  to 
send  more  than  one  envoy  lest  the  sending  of  a  larger  mission  as  on  the 
previous  occasion  be  construed,  according  to  Persian  manners,  as  undue 
honour  shown  to  a  mere  general.  Accordingly  they  despatched  Rabl'a 
b.  ‘Amir,  who  reiterated  the  Muslim  case  as  presented  earlier  at  the 
imperial  court,  and  at  the  request  of  Rustam  agreed  to  a  truce  for  three 
days  so  as  to  allow  time  for  consultation  and  deliberation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Rustam  only  desired  to  mark  time  by  obtaining  truce  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period,  but  having  failed  in  this  object  he  again  invited  ambas- 
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sadors  on  the  second  and  the  third  day  for  further  negotiations.  On  the 
third  day,  when  al-Mughira  b.  Shu'ba  went  to  meet  him  on  behalf,  of 
the  Muslims,  Rustam  adopted  a  somewhat  bullying  attitude  recalling 
the  Arabs  economic  poverty  and  submission  to  Persia  in  old  days  and 
comparing  them  to  lean  foxes,  rats,  and  bees  which,  lured  by  the  prospects 
of  plenty,  are  ultimately  embroiled  in  a  position  where  they  find  it  difficult 
to  escape  utter  annihilation.  Rustam  also  showed  himself  impressed  by 
the  Islamic  principles  of  equality  and  fraternity  but  acceptance  of  Islam 
was  ruled  out  if  only  on  account  of  the  recalcitrance  of  his  countrymen. 
And  when  al-Mughira,  refusing  to  be  cowed  in  any  way,  reiterated  the 
other  alternative  of  Jizya,  Rustam  got  exasperated  and  declared  open 
war.  In  his  excitement  he  also  agreed  then  and  there  to  the  suggestion 
of  al-Mughira  that  the  Persians  should  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  ‘Atiq  where  the  Muslim  encampment  was.  The  process  of  crossing 
actually  started  the  same  evening.1 

Sa‘d  having  declined  to  allow  them  passage  over  the  bridge  which 
the  Muslims  had  captured  by  force,  the  Persians  were  engaged  the  whole 
night  in  improvising  a  dam  across  the  ‘Atiq  a  little  downwards,  just 
opposite  the  Qudais.  The  next  morning,  known  as  the  “  Yawm-us-Sakr," 
the  whole  of  the  Persian  army  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  with  all 
their  baggage  and  equipment,  Rustam  having  promised  them  to  annihilate 
the  Muslims  “  even  if  it  were  against  the  will  of  God."  The  Muslim 
army  had  definite  orders  not  to  molest  the  enemy  so  far  and  the  crossing 
being  over  both  sides  began  arraying  their  forces  in  preparation  for  the 
following  day.  The  Persian  army  took  up  a  position  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  ‘Atiq  with  their  backs  to  the  stream  and  faces  towards  the 
castle  of  Qudais,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  Arabs'  line  of  battle. 
The  formation  of  the  army,  with  remarkable  similarity  on  each  side, 
was  in  almost  straight  lines  several  deep  and  slightly  thrown  forward  on 
either  end  of  the  kind  described  by  Ibn-Khaldun  as  "  ”  in 

contradistinction  to  “  which  represented  the  char¬ 

acteristically  Arab  mode  of  fighting.  The  line  was  broken  at  two  points 
so  as  to  divide  itself  into  three  distinct  parts  :  the  Centre,  the  Right 
and  the  Left  wings.  The  position  of  the  commander  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  Centre,  where  Rustam  sat  on  a  high  throne  imposingly  covered 
with  an  awning.  The  true  position  of  the  Vanguard  and  the  Rearguard 
being  incompatible  with  the  line  formation  they  were  interposed  between 
the  Centre  and  the  Right  and  the  Left  wings  respectively.  Both  Zuhra 
and  Jalnus,  the  commanders  of  the  Vanguards  who  had  so  far  stood 
guard  at  either  end  of  the  bridge,  were  recalled  for  the  purpose,  the 
bridge  being  left  to  the  care  of  small  detachments.  (Tab.,  I,  2287,  5 
and  2288,  6-7).  The  fourth  arm  -in  addition  to  Cavalry,  Infantry,  and 
Archery-“-of  the  Persian  force,  peculiarly  its  own,  i.e.  the  Elephant  Corps, 

j  Ad-Dln5wari  is  evidently  wrong  in  saying  that  the  negotiations  between  Sad  and  Rustam  lasted 
one  month,  p.  127,  1.  7* 
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of  which  the  Muslims  had  had  a  foretaste  in  previous  wars,  consisted  of 
33 -animals,  18  of  whom  were  placed  in  the  Centre  and  8  and  7  in  one 
and  the  other  of  the  two  wings.  These  elephants  bore  wooden  boxes, 
each  occupied  by  twenty  warriors.  The  ranks  of  the  Persians  also  included 
no  less  than  thirty  thousand  special  troops  who  had  bound  themselves 
in  chains  as  a  sign  of  their  determination  to  maintain  the  line  and  banish 
all  thought  of  retreat — again  a  characteristically  Persian  military  practice. 

Facing  the  Persians  at  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  (Cf.  ad-Dinawarl, 
127,  6)  to  the  west  the  Muslim  line  of  battle  extended  either  side  at  the 
foot  of  the  castle  of  Qudais,  behind  which  ran  the  old  famous  Ditch. 
(Ibid.,  2294,  11-13).  Being  prevented  on  account  of  purulent  wounds  from 
riding  and  personally  leading  his  army  into  battle,  Sa‘d  lay  on  his  face 
with  a  cushion  under  his  breast  at  a  dominating  height  in  the  castle, 
from  which  he  could  overlook  the  whole  field  and  watch  the  progress 
of  the  battle.  Just  below  Sa'd  was  arranged  the  seat  of  his  deputy,  Khalid 
b.  ‘Urfuta,  to  whom  he  continuously  passed  on  his  instructions  on  pieces 
of  paper  dropped  from  above.3 

The  disposition  of  troops  having  been  completed,  the  zero  hour  was 
given  after  the  Zuhr  prayer  the  next  day.  In  the  meantime  Sa'd  called 
together  all  the  prominent  knights  noted  for  their  statesmanship  and 
prowess  like  al-Mughlra,  Tulaiha,  and  'Amr  b.  Ma'dlkarib,  as  well  as 
those  renowned  for  their  gifts  of  poetry  and  eloquence  like  ash-Shammakh, 
al-Hutai’  al-Aus  b.  Maghra,  and  ‘Abda  b.  at-Tabib,  and  ordered  them 
to  go  about  haranguing  the  troops  and  raising  their  spirits  by  their 
appearance  and  words.  The  Persians  in  their  own  way  did  the  same. 


THE  OPENING  DAY  OF  THE  BATTLE 

The  next  day  the  Mu’adhdhin  issued  the  call  for  midday  prayers, 
which  curiously  enough  was  taken  by  Rustam  as  the  voice  of  ‘Umar 
instructing  his  soldiers.  The  prayer  being  over,  the  Sura  of  al-Jihad  was 
recited  aloud  throughout  the  army,  and  then  the  zero  hour  was  signalised, 
according  to  a  prearranged  method,  by  three  Takbirs  from  Sa'd.  The 
first  two  Takbirs  were  only  a  warning  to  get  ready  and  to  get  into  poise, 
while  the  third  was  an  order  to  go  into  action.  Tactically  the  battle 
proceeded  by  three  successive  stages  :  al-Mutaradat  (which  was  the 
traditional  way  of  opening  war),  at-Takattub,  and  az-Zahf.  During  the 
first  stage  of  al-Mutaradat  or  individual  combats  on  horseback,  which 
was  the  special  responsibility  of  the  commander  of  the  Tala  i,  Sawad  b., 
Malik  at-Tamlmi  (Tab.,  2287,  14),  the  Muslim  army  fared  well;  Hurmuz 
one  of  the  great  crowned  chiefs  was  captured  and  the  Muslim  knights 


1.  Actually  the  command  of  the  campaign  remained  in  the  hands  of  Sa'd,  Khalid  being  only  a  medium 
lor  passing  on  his  instructions  to  the  lower  ranks.  The  appointment  of  Khalid  as  deputy  had  previously 
caused  some  protests  and  Sa'd  had  to  labour  with  the  troops  to  appease  them. 
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rode  about  declaring  the  Persian  soldier  to  be  no  better  than  a  “  roe¬ 
buck.  But  when  it  came  to  at-Takattub  or  fighting  by  small  detachments 
the  Persian  elephant  corps  wrought  havoc  and  created  confusion'  in 
Muslim  ranks.  The  horses  were  scared  at  the  sight  of  the  bulky  animals 
and  the  footmen  were  being  crushed  under  the  brunt  of  the  attack. 
The  plight  became  worse  when,  on  information  supplied  by  a  deserter 
from  the  Muslim  camp,  the  Persians  turned  about  half  of  the  elephant 
corps  towards  one  single  point  viz.,  the  tribal  division  of  Bajila.  Sa‘d 
immediately  directed  the  Banu-Asad  to  rush  to  their  succour,  which 
they  did  with  good  results.1  Thereupon  the  Persians  launched  a  vigorous 
offensive  against  the  detachment  of  Asad,  whose  losses  were  no  less 
than  500,  and  while  the  engagement  was  at  its  height,  Sa‘d  issued  the 
fourth  Takblr,  which  was  reserved  to  signalise  the  third  and  last  stage 
of  az-Zahf  or  general  advance _and  mass  attack.  Ultimately  the  position 
of  the  Muslims  was  saved  by  ‘Asim  b.  ‘Amr  and  his  Tamlmite  division, 
who  hit  upon  a  device  to  counter  the  menace  of  the  elephants.  The 
archers  concentrated  their  arrows  upon  the  riders  of  the  elephants  while 
the  Muslim  knights  deftly  wound  their  way  till  they  got  behind  the 
animals,  and  hanging  by  their  tails  or  the  tassels  of  the  boxes  borne 
upon  them  cut  off  the  girths  with  amazing  daring.  The  result  was  that 
all  the  boxes  fell  down,  killing  their  occupants,  and  a  great  hue  and 
cry  ensued  in  the  Persian  army.  The  battle  continued  till  late  into  the 
night  when  both  sides  retired  to  their  respective  camps. 

THE  SECOND  DAY  (The  Day  of  al-Agiiwath) 

The  next  day  the  Muslims  took  the  field  early  in  the  morning  and 
only  waited  for  the  casualties  to  be  removed  in  order  to  renew  the  fighting. 
The  arrangements  made  for  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  the  disposal 
of  the  killed  were  remarkably  good.  There  was  a  medical  unit  specially 
sent  by  ‘Umar  (Tab.,  2225,  17)  and  a  regular  ambulance  unit  charged 
with  the  duty  of  transporting  the  casualties  on  camels  to  al-‘Udhaib, 
where  the  wounded  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  women  and  the  killed 
were  buried  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  Musharriq  nearby.  (Tab.,  2304). 

The  camels  bearing  the  casualties  had  scarcely  departed  from  the 
battle-field  and  the  battle  had  not  yet  started  when  reinforcements  from 
Syria  appeared  on  the  scene.  These  reinforcements  consisted  mainly  of 
the  ‘Iraqi  troops2  who  had  been  switched  on  to  the  Syrian  front  under 

1.  Evidently  the  Arabs  knew  the  military  practice  of  keeping  reserves  (  Tab.,  2301)  for  use 

at  critical  moments. 

2.  The  number  of  these  troops  is  variously  given  as  850  (Azdl,  67,1  ;  70,11)  and  10,000  (I.  ‘Asakir,  1, 

1  jo).  Similarly  the  number  of  those  repatriated  is  given  in  the  latter  source  (p.  155)  as  the  same  10,000, 
it  being  made  clear  that  the  losses  were  made  good  by  substitutes,  and  in  lab.,  2305,5  ;  Cf.  al-Ya'qubt, 
as  5,000.  Anyhow  the  reinforcements  to  al-Qadisiyya  included  a  number  of  those  who  did  not  originally 
belong  to  the  contingent  of  Khalid.  Qais  b.  Hubaira  was  a  prominent  example  in  question. 
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Khalid,  and  who  were  now  ordered  by  ‘Umar  to  be  repatriated  to  al- 
Qadisiyya  with  all  haste.  The  arrivals  on  the  Day  of  al-Aghwath  one 
month  after  the  battle  of  al-Yarmuk  constituted  but  the  vanguard  of  the 
reinforcements  under  the  command  of  al-Qa‘qa‘  b.  ‘Amr,  who  had 
rushed  ahead  of  the  main  army  commanded  by  Hashim  b.  ‘Utba,  a 
nephew  of  Sa‘d.  Al-Qa‘qa‘  was  in  himself  a  greater  asset  and  source  of 
inspiration  than  the  whole  body  of  troops,  and  amply  justified  the  tribute 
of  Abu-Bakr  that  an  army  which  included  one  like  him  could  never  be 
defeated  (Tab.,  2306).  He  showed  his  masterly  insight  into  the  direction 
of  war  when  he  ordered  his  troops  to  divide  themselves  in  batches  of 
ten  and  to  proceed  to  the  battle-field  wave  after  wave  in  a  continuous 
stream.  Then  arriving  at  the  front  he  gave  such  a  vigorous  drive  to  the 
battle  as  would  not  have  been  possible  without  his  personal  example. 
The  battle  again  started  with  al-Mutaradat  in  the  usual  way,  in  the  course 
of  which  three  of  the  chief  commanders  of  the  enemy  force  were  killed, 
Bahman  Jadhawaih  and  al-Blrazan  at  the  hands  of  al~Qa‘qa\  and  one 
al-Bindawan  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his  companions.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  the  day’s  battle  was  that  while  the  Persians  could  not  use  their  elephants 
because  their  boxes  were  too  badly  broken  to  be  repaired  so  soon,  the 
Muslims  improvised  a  strange  make -shift  device  which  was  to  cover  a 
certain  number  of  camels  with  ample  cloths,  put  ten  riders  on  the  back 
of  each,  and  then  send  them  forward  under  the  escort  of  cavalry.  The 
strange  and  unfamiliar  sight  of  these  veiled  camels  had  the  same  effect 
in  scaring  the  horses  and  causing  confusion  in  the  enemy  ranks  as  the 
Persian  elephant  corps  had  produced  on  the  previous  day.  About  midday 
the  Mutaradat  changed  to  a  general  offensive  which  lasted  till  late  into 
the  night.  The  Muslims  had  throughout  had  the  upper  hand  of  the 
enemy,  whose  cavalry  was  routed  from  the  Centre,  so  that  if  it  had  not 
returned  to  the  charge  once  again  Rustam  would  have  been  captured. 
The  Muslims  were  in  particularly  high  spirits,  boasting  of  their  pedigrees 
aloud,  because  of  their  triumph  over  the  three  great  generals  early  in  the 
day  and  the  unending  influx  of  Syrian  reinforcements,  every  batch  of 
which  was  hailed  with  a  Takblr  of  good  cheer  till  late  in  the  evening. 
Al-Aghwath  completely  obliterated  the  memory  of  al-Armath  from 
the  mind  of  the  Muslims. 


THE  THIRD  DAY  (Yawmu  Tmas) 

On  the  third  day  the  battle-ground,  littered  as  it  was  with  corpses, 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  red  stony  expanse.  Again  the  Muslims 
had  their  casualties,  2000  in  number,  carefully  removed  by  the  ambulance 
squad  headed  by  Hajib  b.  Zaid  ;  the  wounded  were  attended  to  in  the 
usual  manner  by  the  women,  while  the  dead  were  consigned  to  the  graves 
which  the  women  and  children  had  been  digging  during  the  two  previous 
days.  The  Persians  did  not  bother  much  about  this  matter  and  their 
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casualties,  five  times  those  of  the  Muslims,  lay  uncared  for  between  the 
lines  of  battle. 


No  sooner  were  the  casualties  removed  than  fighting  was  resumed 
early  in  the  morning.  Encouraged  by  the  previous  day’s  results,  al- 
Qa‘qa‘  had  quite  secretly  retaken  his  troops  under  cover  of  darkness  to 
the  point  on  the  Syrian  route  whence  they  emerged  on  the  second  day  of 
the  battle.  These  troops  were  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  front  once 
again  at  daybreak  in  batches  of  ioo  and  were  expected  soon  to  be  joined 
by  the  main  body  of  reinforcements  under  Jiashim  b.  ‘Utba.  Not  content 
with  that,  al-Qa‘qa‘  had  also  counselled  'Asim  b.  ‘Amr  likewise  to  take 
the  troops  under  his  command  to  some  distance  towards  Khaffan  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Muslim  army,  and  to  instruct  them  to  proceed  in  waves 
to  the  battle-field.  Thus  immediately  on  the  start  of  the  fighting  these 
troops  were  believed  by  both  sides  to  be  fresh  reinforcements,  as  they 
began  to  pour  in  from  either  end.  And  actually  they  were  soon  joined 
by  Hashim  who  had  raced,  perhaps  ahead  of  the  rest  of  his  army,  in  a 
contingent  of  700  (or  300 — Tab.,  2321,8)  picked  warriors  like  Qais  b. 
Hubaira,  so  as  to  arrive  just  in  the  nick  of  time.1  This  plan  of  al-QTqa* 
proved  very  helpful  in  steadying  the  morale  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Persians  were  also  receiving  reinforcements  post  haste  from 
Yazdajird,  who  was  momently  kept  informed  of  every  new  turn  in  the 
battle  through  an  elaborate  system  of  guards  stationed  at  proper  distances 
all  along  the  route,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  re-echoing  to  one  another 
every  message  from  al-Qadisiyya  till  it  was  transmitted  to  the  other  end 
at  al-Mada’in. 


Thus  the  battle  opened  with  even  odds.  By  this  time  the  Persians 
had  repaired  the  boxes  and  were  again  using  the  elephants  with  this 
difference  that  the  animals  were  surrounded  by  footmen  who  in  turn 
were  protected  by  cavalry  (Tab.,  2320)— all  this  to  guard  against  any 
attempt  to  cut  off  the  girths.  This  arrangement  no  doubt  prevented  the 
Muslims  from  repeating  their  tactics  of  the  first  day  but  at  the  same  time 
it  also  reduced  very  much  the  menace  of  the  elephants  because  under  the 
escort  of  footmen  and  cavalry  they  behaved  rather  tamely.  Still,  whatever 
confusion  they  created  in  the  Muslim  ranks  was  further  effectively  coun¬ 
tered  bv  the  advice  of  the  Persian  converts  to  Islam  who  had  crossed  over 
to  Sa'd  These  men  pointed  out  that  the  vital  parts  of  an  elephant  were 
the  eves  and  the  trunk,  and  the  foremost  Muslim  knights  like  al  Qaj qa  , 
‘Asim  Hammal,  and  ar-Ribbil  were  not  slow  to  act  upon  the  hint.  They 
went  in  small  detachments,  surrounded  the  animals,  and  while  the  enemy, 
who  could  not  anticipate  the  new  design,  turned  to  protect  the  girths, 
the  Muslim  warriors  made  their  horses  stand  on  their  hind  feet  and  in 
concert  hit  the  eyes  and  trunks  of  two  king  elephants  with  spears.  The 
wounded  animals  turned,  as  is  their  wont,  backwards,  and  they  being 


I .  The  reinforcements  from  Syria 
See  al-Baladhurl,  256  ;  Tab.,  I,  2367. 


continued  to  arrive  in  batches  tilJ  the  third  day  after  the  victory. 
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the  leaders,  were  soon  followed  by  the  rest,  who  trampled  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  Persians  and  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  ‘Atlq. 

Thus  the  Muslims  successfully  eliminated  the  elephant  corps  of  the 
Persians,  hoisting  them  with  their  own  petard,  but  a  similar  fate  awaited 
its  improvised  counterpart  in  their  own  camp.  While  they  were  busy 
dealing  with  the  elephants,  their  own  camels  flocked  together  and  soon 
fell  an  easy  victim  to  hamstringing,  covered  though  they  were  with 
coats  of  mail  and  other  armour.  Thus  when  it  came  to  a  general  offensive 
late  in  the  day  both  sides  found  themselves  reduced  to  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  The  Muslims  went  on  trying  single  combats  for  some  time 
but  soon  they  found  that  the  enemy  was  bent  on  different  and  somewhat 
new  tactics.  The  Persians  refused  to  come  out  of  their  lines  either  for 
single  combats  or  to  fight  in  small  detachments.  They  had  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  13  compact  lines,  slightly  curved  at  the  ends  so  as  to  have 
"two  ears"  (  — Tab.,  I,  2329),  both  in  the  Centre  and  on  the 

two  wings,  and  threatened  to  hurl  those  lines,  quite  solid  and  unbroken, 
one  after  another  in  a  general  advance.  The  Muslims  realised  that  the 
enemy  could  only  be  countered  with  his  own  method.  But  much  as  they 
desired  to  proceed  to  a  general  offensive,  Sa'd  had  not  yet  given  the  signal 
for  it.  He  took  a  long  time  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
step  until  the  situation  became  so  pressing  that  al-Qa‘qa‘  thought  fit  to 
act  on  his  own  initiative.  Sa'd  however  gladly  forgave  al-Qa'qa‘  and 
falling  in  with  his  view  issued  three  Takbirs  at  the  last  of  which  the  army 
was  to  go  into  a  mass  offensive.  But  the  impatience  of  the  rank  and  file 
was  so  great  that  they  rushed  at  the  very  first  or  the  second  Takblr,  leaving 
behind  only  the  chiefs  to  wait  for  the  third.  Similarly  in  an  excess  of  zeal 
Tulaiha,  who  was  deputed  to  guard  a  ford  some  distance  down  the  stream, 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side  and  from  the  centre  of  the  enemy  camp 
issued  a  Takblr  which  caused  not  a  little  pleasant  surprise  to  the  Muslims 
and  awkward  perturbation  to  the  Persians.  At  last,  going  into  a  general 
offensive,  the  Muslims  adopted  the  same  tactics  as  the  Persians  ;  they 
arranged  their  troops  in  three  lines,  the  first  consisting  of  horsemen,  the 
second  of  footmen  equipped  with  swords  and  lances,  and  the  third  of 
archers.  (Tab.,  2330  ;  cf.  ad-Dlnawarl,  128).  Then  they  advanced  in 
regular  formation  (al-Izdilaf),  each  division  in  its  proper  position,  after 
most  of  the  commanders  had  dismounted  as  a  traditional  sign  of  desperation 
and,  on  the  advice  of  Qais  b.  Hubaira,  had  also  taken  care  to  have  their 
horses  escorted  by  footmen  so  as  to  guard  against  their  being  hamstrung 
by  enemy  infantry.  Hard  and  close  fighting  ensued,  (known  as  the 
"Lailat-ul-Harlr,"  because  of  the  ’snarls’  made  by  the  warriors  in  an  effort 
to  muster  strength  in  exhaustion)  which  lasted  till  late  into  the  night  without 
advantage  on  either  side. 

The  latter  part  of  the  night  proved  to  be  a  hard  and  critical  test  of 
patience  and  perseverance.  The  combatants  had  been  carrying  on  deadly 
fighting  all  the  time  without  allowing  themselves  a  moment’s  sleep.  Both 
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sides  were  utterly  exhausted,  but  the  Muslim  commanders  knew  that 
this  was  their  opportunity  for  dealing  the  last  decisive  blow.  Early  at 
dawn  the  redoubtable  al-Qa'qa'  and  other  Muslim  knights  went  about 
warning  the  troops  against  any  relaxation  and  telling  them  that  victory 
would  soon  go  to  the  side  which  managed  to  put  up  a  bold  offensive  at 
that  moment  of  weakness.  Accordingly  the  Muslim  warriors  made  a 
last  courageous  effort,  and  before  the  sun  was  warm  al-Hurmuzan  and 
al-Bfrazan  at  the  head  of  the  Right  and  the  Left  Wings  respectively  were 
pushed  back  and  a  wedge  was  driven  into  the  Centre  of  the  opposite 
army.  Nature  too  came  to  their  aid  and  a  strong  western  wind  blew  dust 
in  the  faces  of  the  Pensians.  Al-Qa‘qa‘  with  his  detachment  soon  reached 
the  throne  of  Rustam,  the  awning  over  which  had  already  been  torn 
and  blown  into  the  'Atlq  by  the  wind.  Rustam  sought  refuge  under  a 
transport  mule  in  the  rear  of  his  lines,  whence  he  was  chased  into  the 
‘Atlq  by  his  assailant,  probably  Hilal  b.  ‘Ullafa  who  brought  him  ashore 
and  then  put  him  to  the  sword.  And  no  sooner  did  Hilal  stand  on  the 
throne  and  issue  the  cry  that  Rustam  was  dead  than  the  Persian  army 
was  routed  in  utter  confusion.  At  the  orders  of  al-Jalnus,  who  now  took 
up  the  command,  they  crossed  over  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  ‘Atlq  and 
fled  in  disorder,  destroying  the  dam  and  the  causeway  behind  them. 
The  thirty  thousand  “  chained  warriors  ”  also  fell  together  into  the  stream, 
only  to  be  done  to  death  by  the  lances  of  the  Muslims,  and  the  sacred 
standard  of  the  Persians  called  the  ‘  Dirafshi  Kabiyan  was  captured. 
There  remained  about  33  detachments  entrenched  on  the  field  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  fight  to  the  last  man,  a  number  of  whom  like  al-Hurmuzan, 
Qarin,  and  Zadh  b.  Buhaish  ultimately  went  back  upon  their  resolve 
while  the  rest  were  dealt  with  by  Muslim  knights,  prominent  among  them 
being  Salman  and  ‘Abdur-Rahman  Dhu  n-Nur. 

The  battle  being  over,  Sa‘d  despatched  Zuhra  to  pursue  the  remnan 
and  al-Qa  qa‘  and  Shurahbil  to  mop  up  the  whole  country  up  and  down 
the  stream  of  al-'Atlq.  In  the  meantime  women  and  children  were 
called  from  al-'Udhaib  to  go  round  the  prostrate  bodies  of  fallen  warriors, 
which  covered  the  whole  space  between  Qudais  and  the  Atlq,  supplying 
water  and  tending  the  wounded  Muslims  while  despatching  the  enemy 
soldiers  on  point  of  death.  Zuhra  overtook  al-Jalnus  on  the  way  to  an- 
Najaf  and  killed  him  (Jab.,  2339  :  cf.  al-Baladhun,  259)-  1  hereafter  the 
Persians  escaped  to  al-Madain  and  Zuhra  returned  to  al-Qadisiyya 
before  next  morning,  when  al-Qa‘qa‘,  and  Shurahbil  had  also  returned  from 
their  task.  The  casualties  on  the  third  day  and  the  following  night  are 
reported  to  be  six  (var.  three  -lab.,  I,  2337  last  line  ;  d.  2338,  8)  thousand 
on  the  side  of  the  Arabs  and  ten  thousand,  in  addition  to  the  30  thousand 
on  me  sia  s;je  Qf  the  Persians.  Thus  roughly  speaking, 

SeTatde  cast  the  Muslims  about  one-third  and  the  Persians  a  little 
more  than  the  same  proportion  of  their  respective  armies. 

In  conclusion  it  only  remains  to  advert  briefly  to  the  different  views 
about  the  nature  and  the  motives  behind  the  Arabo-lslamic  expansion 
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in  so  far  as  the  records  of  this  battle  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Was 
it  merely  a  natural  consequence  of  the  desiccation  of  the  desert  ?  An 
answer  to  this  important  question  is  amply  provided  in  the  diplomatic 
exchange  preceding  the  opening  of  hostilities  at  al-Qadisiyya,  which  form 
a  personal  exposition  of  the  objectives  and  motives  of  those  who  actually 
participated  in  the  events.  The  categorical  assertions  of  Arab  spokesmen 
on  the  occasion  (as  well  as  that  of  al-Yarmuk)  make  it  amply  clear  that 
they  were  far  from  being  actuated  by  a  mere  desire  for  lebensraum .  P.  K. 
Hitti 1  cites  the  words  of  Rustam  in  support  of  the  characteristically 
Western  theory  of  purely  economic  forces  worked  out  by  Caetani  and 
Becker  and  controverted  by  Musil  and  Lammens,  but  ignores  the  answer 
of  the  Arab  envoy  which  constitutes  an  express  denial  of  what  the  author 
seeks  to  prove.  Of  course  economic  advantages  were  not  out  of  the 
mind  of  the  Arabs,  but  the  real  point  is  that  they  were  fully  conscious 
that  their  primary  object  was  “  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  Allah.”2  Physical 
conditions  undoubtedly  conduce  to  the  development  of  certain  qualities 
like  hardihood  and  aggressiveness,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  by 
the  time  with  which  we  are  concerned  the  Arabs  had  attained  to  a  stage 
of  mental  development  when  they  could  imbibe  moral  and  spiritual  values 
in  such  a  way  that  these  could  become  the  sole  determining  forces  in 
their  action. 

Similarly  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  evidence  justifying  the  view  that 
the  war  was  a  defensive  one.  Significantly  enough,  there  is  no  reference 
in  the  utterances  of  the  Arabs  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Persians  in  the 
past,  though  they  were  indeed  too  many.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
positive  proof  that  'Umar  would  not  let  the  Muslims  dwell  upon  the 
misdeeds  of  the  Persians  in  pre-Islamic  days.3  Missionary  zeal  was  an 
effective  antidote  against  all  thought  of  vengeance.  Heathen  ideals  behind 
an  organised  power  constituted  a  menace  in  themselves  without  their 
being  necessarily  accompanied  by  any  overt  sign  of  aggression.  Thus 
the  early  wars  of  Islam  were  idealistic  wars  not  necessarily  caused  by  any 
immediate  provocation,  though  in  some  cases  they  were  actually  so,  and 
this  important  change  in  the  outlook  of  the  Arabs  is  explicitly  and  most 
graphically  described  by  their  spokesmen  to  Yazdajird  and  Rustam,  as 
well  as  Hainan.4 

1.  A  History  of  the  Arabs,  p.  144.  Other  citations  ol  the  author  can  also  he  proved  to  be  similarly  tom 
from  their  proper  context. 

2.  Vide  the  words  of  no  less  a  person  than  Khalid  b.  al-Walld — Tab.,  I,  2031,3-6 — uttered  long 
before  al  -Qadisiyya  : 

?  j\  J  \  1*1 1  y  1  ^  j  J»7  j  jc-  d  1  j  |  J. L*  jt  ^  J  aL  l  j  ** 

‘  AL  1  L^jsl*  I  j£  oV/  I  j  ^  j^\  j  4,  J  j\  j jCi  JA  ^  J\  L*  J* 

3.  Note  how  the  cry  of  “  Jt  Ji  "  had  perturbed  ‘Umar  because  of  its  supposed  reference  to 
an  old  atiocity  of  the  Persians.  Tah.,  I,  2208. 


4.  I  am  thankful  to  Dr.  M.  fiamldullah  of  the  Osmania  University  for  drawing  my  attention  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  acquainting  me  through  translation  with  the  arguments  of  Caetani  on  the  point  of  chronology. 
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APPENDIX 

(A)  Note  on  Chronology. 

1.  The  year  13  H.  and  the  following  three  years  are  so  crowded  with  events 
concurrently  on  both  the  Persian  and  the  Syrian  fronts  that  their  interdependent 
chronology  is  as  confounding  as  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  Speaking  of  the  Persian  front,  we 
are  on  sure  ground  as  far  as  the  Battle  of  al-Jisr,  which  took  place  according  to  Saif 
in  Sha'ban  but  more  probably  in  Ramadan,  13  H.  (al-Baladhuri  :  Futuli,  252  ;  ad- 
Dlnawari,  119).  The  next  event  was  undoubtedly  the  battle  at  al-Buwaib,  in  which 
Jarir  b.  'Abdullah  joined  at  the  head  of  fresh  reinforcements  from  al-Madina.  We 
can  safely  adopt  the  report  of  Abu-Mikhnaf  that  it  took  the  Muslims  one  year  to 
recover  from  the  shock  of  the  disastrous  defeat  at  al-Jisr,  and  can  thus  place  the  Battle 
of  al-Buwaib  roughly  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  14  H.  It  must  be  clearly  realised 
that  there  was  no  rigid  one-front  policy  such  as  may  warrant  the  assumption  that  the 
Muslims  took  all  the  thrashing  on  the  Persian  front  lying  down  until  the  decisive 
victory  of  al-Yarmuk  on  the  Syrian  front  ;  they  had  obviously  had  no  hesitation  in 
opening  two  fronts  simultaneously.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  their  policy  in 
this  respect,  to  which  they  attended  with  great  care  and  circumspection,  was  the 
shifting  of  emphasis  alternately  between  the  two  fronts  without  ever  neglecting  the 
one  for  the  other.  The  sagacity  of  ‘Umar  consisted  in  seizing  with  great  alacrity  on 
every  respite  following  some  important  favourable  event  on  the  Syrian  front  to  resume 
active  operations  in  al-'Iraq.  Thus  the  conquest  of  Damascus  in  Rajah,  14  H.f  was 
an  event  important  enough  to  assure  the  Muslims  of  stability  for  the  tune  being,  and 
can  very  well  explain  'Umar’s  reference  to  the  strengthening  of  the  position  m  byria 
in  the  course  of  his  exhortations  to  the  people  to  enlist  for  the  Battle  of  al-Buwaib. 
It  is  quite  plausible  that  the  conquest  of  Damascus  should  have  been  followed  within 
two  or  three  months,  but  not  more  than  that,  by  the  battle  of  al-Buwaib. 

2.  Next  we  have  to  consider  the  following  verses  by  some  warrior-poet,  probably 
Qais  b.  Hubaira  :  — 


^  L  cUi  &  2-  j£>. 

^  till  oiJI  ,  d^M  J1 
f  S'  hiL- 

^  1  j  *  1*  j*  ** 

rLW  I  j  1  >1 


y.  JJd  LU 

\  \  jjIj  J! 

W  f  i  J  *  b  J  3  j  1  Ui 
a»  V-  alS)  \ 

&  jS V  y-  dU 


(Al-Baladhuri  :  Fuluh,  261  ;  ad-Dlnawari,  132). 

Here  we  have  the  personal  testimony  of  a  prominent  ^rama 

to  ££  of  al-Yarmuk 

that  the  battle  of  al-f^adisiyya  ■»  as  ,qven  in  the  verses  is  confirmed 

!»  ...  «m 

m  Tab.,  1,  2385.  JNnaua  s  tieuiciu  including  Hashim  b.  Utba,  are  reported 

the  battle  of  al-Yarmuk  because  1  h  At  tl4  same  time  its  return  could  not 

b---.  jjxrwt- 

provides  a  corroborating  circumstance. 

F  ,  twiner  Yarmuk  by  one  month  also  occurs  three 

A  reference  to  al-Qadisiyya  s  S  2321),  but  significantly  enough  it 

times  in  the  narrative  ^  at-Taban  ( •  •  *3  9  »  3  ■ 3  fount*  to)  Damascus,  in  such 

i  « ...» » -  >»  «f  ■**  - 
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terchangeability  with  one  another.  If  this  apparent  incongruity  could  be  solved  then 
an  agreed  date  for  the  battle  of  al-Qadisiyya  might  be  assigned.  Now  the  chronology 
of  the  conquest  of  Damascus  is  again  a  matter  of  argument.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
I  have  found  it  quite  safe  to  depend  on  the  comprehensive,  continuous  and  coherent 
account  of  Abu-Isma‘U  al-Azdi  (ed.  Nassu  Lees)  which,  when  compared  with  other 
sources,  yields  the  following  results  : — The  Muslims  appeared  before  the  city  soon 
after  Khalid  joined  them  in  the  middle  of  the  year  13  H. ;  after  a  short  diversion  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  they  began  to  press  the  siege  in  right  earnest  in  the  beginning  of 
14  H.,  and  finally  entered  the  city  in  Rajab  the  same  year,  a  date  which  is  agreed  upon 
by  all  the  annalists  except  Saif,  whose  chronology  of  the  events  in  Syria  is  explicitly 
rejected  by  I.  ‘Asakir  (p.  159).  It  is  an  established  fact  that  soon  after  this  conquest 
the  Muslims  decided  on  a  policy  of  general  evacuation  in  order  to  concentrate  their 
forces  at  Yarmuk.  Thus  Damascus,  which  was  no  exception  (al-Azdi,  142),  had  to 
be  reoccupied  after  Yarmuk.  The  reoccupation  took  place  immediately  after  the 
victory  at  Yarmuk  because  this  time  Damascus  offered  no  resistance  and  welcomed 
the  Muslim  conquerors  with  open  arms  (Ibid.,  208).  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
this  reoccupation  of  Damascus  which  is  bracketed  with  the  victory  of  Yarmuk  in  the 
references  quoted  above  — a  view  which  is  supported  by  an  important  variant 
cr*  '  ”  in  the  last  place.  Caetani,  by  stretching  not  a  little  a  tradition  in 

I. -‘Asakir  to  the  effect  that  the  siege  of  Damascus  lasted  from  Rajab  to  Shawwal  has 
magnified  this  reoccupation  into  a  second  siege,  but  I  think  that  the  tradition  can 
more  precisely  be  taken  as  a  reference  to  the  year  13,  when  the  Muslims  first  appeared 
before  the  city  and  remained  there  exactly  for  the  months  specified.  Further,  in  the 
same  source  (I. -‘Asakir,  158),  there  is  another  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  siege  of 
Damascus  started  under  Abu-Bakr  and  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue  under 
‘Umar,  which  can  only  square  with  the  view  advanced  by  me. 

3.  We  have  now  only  to  pick  up  a  few  landmarks  in  the  annals  of  al-Qadisiyya 
and  to  see  if  the  stray  references  to  their  chronology  fit  in  with  the  assumption  above. 
It  is  more  or  less  agreed  that  : 

1.  Sa‘d  left  al-Madina  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 

2.  Three  months  later,  at  the  end  oi  the  winter,  Sa‘d  was  at  Sharaf,  where  he 
took  to  wife  the  widow  of  al-Muthanna.  It  is  explicitly  mentioned  that  al-Mu‘anna, 
who  escorted  his  brother’s  widow,  was  delayed  on  his  way  to  Sa'd’s  camp  and  that 
by  the  time  he  arrived  there  the  “  ‘Iddat  ”  of  the  widow  had  expired  (ad-Dlnawari, 
126).  This  squares  well  with  the  report  that  al-Muthanna  died  when  Sa‘d  had 
already  left  al-Madina.  The  year  of  al-Muthanna’s  death  is  mentioned  as  14  H., 
which  can  only  mean  the  fag-end  of  it.  Sa'd’s  marriage,  which  is  mentioned  along 
with  al-Muthanna’s  death,  can  only  be  an  event  of  the  following  year. 

3.  Sa'd  reached  his  camp  at  al-Qadisiyya  early  in  spring  (cf.  Tarjama-i-Kitdb-ul- 

Futuh  of  Atham  al-Kufl,  Bombay,  1305  H.,  p.  31 —  “jly-  ^  jL_j j 

^  -u-^Talso  the  following  page — “oU  jW 3  4  -ci  ^ j 

j\  J  U  4 **  ”  i.e.  in  the  month  of  Rabi‘  I  or  II. 

4.  Sa'd  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Rustam  at  al-Qadisiyya  for  no  less  than  four 
months  (al-Baladhuri  :  Futuh,  255).  The  presence  of  Sa'd  at  al-Qadisiyya  during 
the  months  of  Jumada-Rajab  is  further  proved  by  a  folk-song  quoted  by  at-Tabarl 
(p.  2419). 

All  these  facts  militate  against  the  view  taken  by  Ca:tani  that  the  battle  of  al- 
Qadisiyya  must  be  placed  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  They  inevitably  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  must  have  taken  place  a  little  after  Rajab,  that  is  to  say,  one  month 
after  al-Yarmuk.  Even  al-Waqidl  agrees  that  Sa'd  departed  from  al-Qadisiyya  in 
Shawwal,  after  having  stayed  there  for  two  months  after  the  victory.  (Futuji  al-‘Iraqt 
Newalkishor,  p.  77  ;  cf.  Tab-*  I,  2420). 
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Al-Qadisiyya,  15  Arab  miles,  more  probably  farsakhs  (farsakh  =  3  miles  or  5721 
metres)  as  in  al-Mushtarak,  537  ;  cf.  I.-Hauqal  232  o*  J*'  <J 

from  al-Kufa,  directly  south  of  an-Najaf,  situated,  according  to  A.  Musil,  310 
45  N.  Lat.  and  44  81  E.  Long.  Vide  Ency.  of  Islam. 

Qudais,  over  1  mile  west  of  al-‘AtIq  (Tab.,  I,  2316,  14).  It  had  an  exit  toward  al- 
Khandaq  (Ibid.,  2313,  11),  which  lay  behind  it. 

The  Bridge  (  34J  1  ^  or  v-  a  13 1  ^  )  stood  1  mile  above  Qudais.  Tab.  L 
2230,15-16  ;  cf.  2233,  14-15  and  2286,1. 

Al-'Udhaib,  4  or  6  miles  from  al-Qadisiyya,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  two  walls. 

There  was  a  spring  at  al-‘Udhaib  (al-Muhabbar). 

‘Ain-Shams,  a  little  below  al-Qadisiyya.  The  Wadi  of  Musharriq  where  the  Muslim 
casualties  were  buried,  lay  between  ‘Ain-Shams  and  al-‘Udhaib. 

Al-Hira,  3  miles  south  of  al-Kufa  on  the  eminence  of  an-Najaf.  (al-Ya'qubi:  al-Buldan> 
309).  The  main  arm  of  the  Euphrates  once  flowed  towards  al-Hlra  and  poured 
its  waters  into  the  inner  arm  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  then  stretching  up  to  the 
region  of  al-Qadisiyya  (Mas  :  Muruj  I,  125).  When  the  Euphrates  shifted  its 
course  eastwards  there  remained  a  lake,  at  times  dried  up,  in  the  depression 
(  ^3 )  lying  immediately  west  of  an-Najaf  on  the  coast  of  the  desert,  which 
was  connected  with  the  Kufa  arm  of  the  Euphrates  at  al-Maqr  (Tab.,  I,  2038,6) 
by  al-'Atiq,  a  river  flowing  in  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates.  The  course  of 
al-'Atlq  lay  to  the  North  East  of  al-Qadisiyya  and  not  between  al-'Udhaib 
and  al-Qadisiyya,  as  is  stated  in  the  Ency.  of  Islam. 

The  other  arm  of  water  mentioned  by  Sa‘d  as  stretching  south  of  al-Qadisiyya  up 
to  al-Walaja  is  not  traceable  on  the  modern  map,  while  precise  details  relating  to  it 
are  lacking.  Al-Walaja  is  most  probably  the  place  where  Khalid  had  a  battle  earlier, 
and  which  was  situated  not  on  the  Euphrates  but  away  from  it  inland.  (Tab.,  1,  2029). 


S.  M.  Yusuf. 


MUZAFFAR  JANG  AND  CHANDA  SAHIB  IN  THE 

CARNATIC 


MUZAFFAR  JANG  and  Chanda  Sahib,  at  the  head  of  fourteen 
thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot,  embarked  on  their 
invasion  of  the  Carnatic  in  the  third  week  of  June,  1749.  In 
the  first  week  of  July  they  were  at  Govala,  Mulavai,  and  thereabouts 
in  the  Anantpur  district,1  and  then  descended  into  the  plain  of  Kolar. 

The  official  newsletter  from  Arcot  received  at  Pondicherry  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  1749,  said  that  messengers  had  brought  news  to  Nawab 
Anwaruddin  Khan  that  Muzaffar  Jang  and  Chanda  Sahib  were  already 
camping  at  Sirpi.  Thereupon  Husain  Tahir's,  Zainuddin  Khan's  and 
Sampat  Rao's  families  and  others  had  been  sent  to  Chingleput  Fort 
under  escort.  The  Nawab  sent  some  of  the  members  of  his  family  to 
Ravattanallur  Fort  and  left  some  in  Trichinopoly,  from  where  he  hastily 
advanced  past  Gingee  to  Arcot  and  thence  proceeded  towards  the  Am- 
bur  pass.  The  soldiers  were  given  eleven  months'  arrears  of  pay  and  a 
month’s  advance.  The  Nawab  also  promised  them  that  if  they  fought 
well  and  held  their  ground  firmly  they  would  be  rewarded,  but  if  they 
fled,  they  would  lose  their  livelihood  and  would  be  “  dishonoured  as 
widows.”2 

The  news  of  Muzaffar  Jang's  and  Chanda  Sahib's  approach  created 
great  confusion  and  tumult  in  Arcot.  Every  one  was  in  a  panic  and  the 
place  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  rumours.  Most  of  the  wealthy  merchants 
had  removed  to  Vellore  and  elsewhere.  The  bazaar  people  had  fled  to 
neighbouring  places  except  for  those  daring  ones  who  were  carrying 
goods  to  Arcot  and  reaping  high  profits.  Hirasat  Khan,  the  Killedar  of 
Arcot  and  Chanda  Sahib’s  son-in-law,  had  made  some  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  rupees  by  taking  a  rupee  for  every  parcel  of  goods  received 
in  Arcot  from  outside.  The  genera  state  of  nervousness  in  Arcot  was 
such  that  neither  a  coolie  nor  a  bullock-cart  could  be  had  even  for  ten 
rupees  In  the  words  of  the  French  agent  at  Arcot  for  these  three 
days  there  has  been  so  much  confusion  that  not  a  man  would  stop  to 
pick  up  a  fallen  child.  It  is  indescribable.  I  do  not  know  what  else  will 

happen.”3 

1.  The  Diary  of  AnantUt  Ranga  Filial,  Vol.  VI,  p.  no. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  in. 
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Nawab  Anwaruddin  Khan  set  out  from  Arcot  on  the  3rd  July, 
1749,  with  Muzaffar  Khan,  Sampat  Rao,  Husain  Sahib  Tahir,  and  other 
prominent  persons,  and  camped  at  Ranipet.  From  here  he  wrote  to 
Muzaffar  Jang  as  follows  : — 

“  I  make  no  difference  between  you  and  Nasir  Jang  ;  when  Nasir 
Jang  was  master,  I  folded  my  arms,  obeyed  his  orders  and  paid  him 
tribute  ;  but  as  you  have  succeeded  Nasir  Jang,  the  accounts  and  money 
shall  be  rendered  to  you  instead  of  to  him,  and  I  will  obey  your  orders 
and  be  responsible  for  the  revenues.  For  the  present  I  have  resolved 
to  send  you  five  lakhs  of  rupees/’1 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Husain  Khan  Tahir,  Killedar  of  Ambur, 
that  Anwaruddin  Khan  finally  decided  to  encamp  at  Ambur  which 
was  considered  to  be  a  spacious  place  for  the  camping  of  a  vast  army 
and  which  also  commanded  one  of  the  principal  passes  leading  into  the 
Carnatic.2  There  was  a  further  advantage  in  taking  up  a  position  there, 
in  that  the  fortress  would  have  been  at  the  back  of  the  country  from 
which  supplies  could  easily  be  despatched.  Added  to  this,  it  was  de¬ 
fended  on  one  flank  by  a  mountain  and  on  the  other  by  a  large  lake. 
The  ground  between  these  had  been  fortified  by  entrenchments. a 
Strategically  also  Ambur  barred  the  way  to  Pondicherry.  According  to 

1.  The  Diary  oj  A.R.P.  The  letter  of  Anwaruddin  Khan,  according  to  Tuzuk-i-Wdldjdhi,  runs  thus  : — 
In  consideration  of  your  being  the  daughter's  son  of  Nawab  A$at  Jah,  and  of  our  long  friendship, 

and  out  of  regard  that  you  are  a  Muslim,  I  do  not  wish  that  my  sword  of  menace  (whose  wound  has 
no  cure  except  the  plaster  of  the  death-knell)  should  come  down  on  your  head,  liven  so  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  for  you  to  fight  against  one  like  myself  who  is  a  brother  in  the  Faith  and  a  true  friend  of  your 
grandfather  Nawab  A$af  Jah,  and  who  has  the  right  to  claim  politeness  and  kindness  from  you.  The 
deliberations  of  war  and  mischief  are  considered  improper  in  the  regulations  for  preserving  and  pro¬ 
tecting  long-standing  friendship  and  unity.  It  is  opposed  to  the  nature  of  trustworthy  men.  However 
much  you  may  have  the  intention  to  subdue  the  country  of  the  Carnatic  and  the  desire  to  wrest  it 
from  me,  yet.  1  have  my  regard  and  friendship  for  Nawab  Nispamud-Dowla  Bahadur  Nasir  Jang, 
and  I  cannot  entrust  the  kingdom  to  you  without  his  consent.  Considering  that  you  are  the  daughter's 
son  of  Nawab  Asaf  Jah,  1  do  not  wish  to  draw  the  sword  against  you.  Accordingly  I  have  resolved 
to  give  up  my  life  and  thus  free  myself  from  committing  any  of  these  two  conflicting  things,  yet  in 
revenge  for  this  the  punishment  will  be  (the  loss  of)  your  life.  Your  endeavours  in  the  hope  of  (getting) 
this  country  are  useless.  In  avenging  this  bloodshed,  Nawab  Nizarnud-I  )owla  Bahadur  Nayir  Jang 
will  not  let  you  off  easily,  and  wily  age  will  bear  within  itself  endless  troubles.  If  you  wsh  safety, 
then  give  a  place  to  my  advice  in  your  sensible  ear.  That  is,  put  oil  your  refractoriness  and  conceit, 
on  one  side,  and  obey  your  uncle  the  Nazim  of  the  Deccan.  As  far  as  1  can,  1  shall  be  the  means  of 
getting  you  his  pardon  and  the  generosity  of  his  kindness.  In  addition  to  the  previous  Jagirs  granted 
by  Nawab  Asaf  Jah,  viz.  the  Taluq  of  Adorn,  1  shall  get  you  new  Jagirs  that  would  be  becoming  your 
status  and  give  you  sufficient  comfort.  What  more  can  I  write  than  this  ;  and  what  pains  shall  I  lake  ? 
(Tuzahd  Wdldjdhi,  Asaha  Lib.  Per.  Hist.  No.  2113,  Eng.  Tr.  by  Muhammad  Husain  Nainar,  part  1, 
p.  142). 

2.  Ambur  is  situated  (i2°4.8'  N.  and  7^43 '  E.)  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Palar  about  thirty  miles  from 
Vellore  and  commands  the  Kadapanatham  Pass  leading  into  Saleem  (New  Imperial  Gazetteer,  Vol.  V, 
p.  291). 

3.  Tilrlkh  i -Fathiyah,  see  also  Malleson's  History  of  the  French  in  India,  p.  227. 
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Tuzuk-i-Walajdhi,  most  of  the  Killedars  and  Zamindars  to  whom 
Anwaruddln  Khan  had  written,  instructing  them  to  gather  together 
in  the  plain  of  Arcot,  did  not  respond  to  his  appeal,  for  most  of  them 
were  secretly  hostile  to  him.1  As  Nawab  Anwaruddln  Khan  had  al¬ 
ready  got  an  inkling  of  the  fact  that  his  adversaries  would  get  assistance 
from  the  French,  he  sought  help  from  the  English  to  make  up  his 
deficiency  in  artillery,  but  the  latter,  not  being  ready  with  their  army, 
excused  themselves.2  Then  he  requested  Dupleix  not  to  help  Muzaffar 
Jang  and  Chanda  Sahib  in  the  coming  struggle.  He  also  offered  Dup¬ 
leix  the  same  concessions  as  Chanda  Sahib  was  prepared  to  offer.8 
But  Dupleix  was  much  offended  by  Nawab  Anwaruddln  Khan’s  policy 
on  the  occasion  of  the  French  operations  round  Fort  St.  David,  and 
later  when  the  English  laid  siege  to  Pondicherry.  Although  seemingly, 
he  was  inclined  more  and  more  towards  accommodation  with  the  Nawab 
he  secretly  schemed  all  the  time  for  the  release  of  Chanda  Sahib  from 
Maratha  captivity  and  for  the  deposition  of  Anwaruddln  and  his  two 
sons  from  the  throne  of  the  Carnatic.  Through  the  intermediation  of 
Muhammad  Tavakkul,  the  resident  agent  of  the  Nawab  at  Pondicherry, 
Anwaruddln  Khan  again  offered  to  send  money  to  Dupleix  for  troops 
or  to  make  a  grant  of  villages,  and  proposed  to  come  in  person  and 
discuss  the  matter  if  desired,  but  it  was  too  late.4  Dupleix  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  support  his  rival  and  had  entered  into  a  definite  agreement 
with  him  which  suited  his  schemes  and  purposes  to  seize  ultimately  the 
reins  of  power  in  the  Carnatic. 

Chanda  Sahib’s  messenger  Qutbuddin  ‘All  Khan  came  to  Pondi¬ 
cherry  on  9th  July,  1749-  He  was  sent  in  advance  to  get  all  things  ready. 
He  said  that  when  he  set  out,  Chanda  Sahib  was  already  at  Devanalli 
with  Muzaffar  Jang.  He  also  read  out  to  Dupleix  a  letter  in  Chanda 


1.  Tuzuk-i-  Wdldidhi.  The  author  of  this  work  suspects  a  treacherous  motive  on  the  part  of  Husain 
Khan  Tahir  in  persuading  Anwaruddln  Khan  to  encamp  in  the  plain  before  his  fort  to  give  battle  to  his 
adversaries.  But  Anwar  Ndma  and  Tdrihh-iFathiyah  are  silent  on  this  point,  while  the  latter  points 
out  that  there  was  old  enmity  between  Chanda  Sahib  and  Husain  khan  Tahir,  who  was  killed  m  action 

*\^uk-i.WalWhi,  Asalia  l-.brary,  Pers.  H.st.  MS.  No.  2., 3;  Namar’s  ling.  tr.  p.  Mo :  Ormc. 
however,  holds  that  "  He  (Nawab  Anwaruddln  Khan)  neglected  probably  from  the  parsimony  of  hi. 

AnevTdy  Cawns  £ople  themselves  that  the  deceased,  r*e.ng  the  storm  that  was  gathermg  agamst 

h™.  aPP1^  to  Mr.  Boscawen  for  assistance,  mak.nghnnaMte  same  ^  g.yc  ^ 

ar7^:oout'vvh^ut  goi^^trectly  counter  To  the  treaty  of  peace  just  concluded  between  our  Sovereigns/ 
(Records  of  Fort  St.  George,  French  Correspondence,  1752.  P-  3k 

3.  Memoir e  de  la  compagnie  contre  Dupleix,  p.  40- 

4.  Diary  of  A.R.P.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  M5- 
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Sahib’s  own  hand,  asking  Raza  Sahib  to  satisfy  the  Governor  (Dup¬ 
leix)  in  all  possible  ways,  and  requested  the  latter  to  receive  the  next 
day  Muzaffar  Jang’s  letter  and  dress  of  honour,  and  Chanda  Sahib’s 
letter  and  presents,  with  the  same  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which  he 
used  to  receive  Nizamu’l-Mulk’s  presents.  The  governor  was  over¬ 
joyed,  and,  saying  that  he  would  do  so,  ordered  all  to  be  made  ready.1 
Quybuddln  ‘All  Khan  also  conveyed  to  Dupleix  that  Muzaffar  Jang 
would  secure  a  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Mughal  Emperor 
at  Delhi,  which  must  certainly  have  appealed  a  great  deal  to  his  imag¬ 
ination.  The  messenger  also  said  that  Muzaffar  Jang  was  very  anxious 
to  see  the  cannon  which  fired  twenty-one  rounds  a  minute.  So  saying 
he  showed  the  bags  containing  Muzaffar  Jang’s  letters  to  the  five  famous 
Killedars  of  the  Carnatic,  Mir  Muhammad  ‘All  Khan,  Killedar  of 
Chidambaram,  Mir  Asad  ‘All  Khan,  Killedar  of  Chetpattu,  Hirasat 
Khan,  Killedar  of  Arcot,  Murtuda  ‘All  Khan,  Killedar  of  Vellore,  and 
Muhammad  TaqI  Khan,  Killedar  of  Wandiwash.  It  goes  to  the  credit 
of  Dupleix’ s  keen  sense  of  observation  that  after  seeing  the  bags  contain¬ 
ing  letters  to  the  Killedars,  he  asked  if  a  man  who  held  the  position  of 
the  Nizam  should  send  letters  in  bags  to  Killedars.  The  messenger 
replied,  “  The  Nizam  used  to  write  on  small  sheets  of  paper  which  were 
sent  by  messengers  without  being  put  into  an  envelope  ;  and  he  who 
now  has  that  position  should  have  done  so  too.  But  as  these  Killedars  are 
brother-in-law,  brother,  or  son-in-law  to  Chanda  Sahib,  and  as  Chanda 
Sahib  is  coming,  he  considered  that  he  should  show  respect  to  them 
and  magnify  their  greatness,  and  accordingly  ordered  their  letters  to 
be  enclosed  in  bags.”  The  Governor  was  satisfied  with  the  explana¬ 
tion.2 

Three  days  later  Raza  Sahib,  in  accordance  with  the  message  which 
Qutbuddln  ‘Ali  Khan  had  brought  from  his  father,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Dupleix,  the  text  of  which  is  reproduced  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  de  Pondichery  and  runs  thus  : — 

“  The  Governor  (Dupleix)  having  decided,  on  the  ist  of  last 
March,  to  discharge  all  the  sepoys  maintained  by  the  Company 
since  the  last  war,  the  son  of  Chanda  Sahib,  who  has  all  the  time  been 
here,  daily  expecting  the  return  of  his  father  to  take  possession  of 
the  Government  of  the  Province,  requested  him,  at  the  instance  of 
his  father,  to  be  so  good  as  to  transfer  to  him  all  the  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  and  till  his  (Chanda  Sahib’s)  return  continue 
to  pay  and  to  provide  all  their  ordinary  requirements  from  the  funds 
of  the  Company,  as  if  they  were  still  in  its  service.  It  was  not  so 
much  for  the  cash  payment  as  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemies  of 
his  father  from  getting  any  information  regarding  this  arrangement 
that  this  settlement  has  been  considered  necessary.  As  soon  as 

1.  The  Diary  of  A.R.P.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  127. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  1 25. 
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he  (Chanda  $ahib)  would  be  in  possession  of  the  Government  of 
the  Province  he  would  reimburse  all  the  expenses  thus  occasioned 
from  the  ist  of  March  last.  In  view  of  the  great  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Company  if  this  lord  (Chanda  Sahib)  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  Government  of  this  Province,  the  Governor  had 
pledged  himself  not  only  to  continue  to  be  in  close  correspondence 
with  him  but  also  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  advance  his  interests 
with  the  Marathas  as  well  as  at  the  Courts  of  the  Moors  ( i.e Nizam- 
u’TMulk).  The  Governor  having  done  so  much  for  him,  now  when 
his  affairs  are  nearing  a  settlement,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  go  back 
on  this  occasion  and  decline  the  grace  which  would  entail  loss  to  the 
Company  of  the  fruit  of  all  the  pains  and  fatigues  which  he  (Dup- 
leix)  has  undergone  on  behalf  of  this  lord.  Moreover,  it  would  open 
an  honourable  way  to  the  Company  to  generally  discharge  all  the 
service  troops  about  whom  we  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  during 
siege  operations  as  well  as  in  diverse  actions  of  war  when  they  were 
in  service. 


“  The  son  of  Chanda  Sahib  has  received  advice  from  his  father 
to  the  effect  that  the  latter  has  arrived  at  Ambur  which  is  only  two 
days’  march  from  Arcot.  He  has  asked  his  son  to  join  him  with  the 
Sepoys  and  other  troops,  which  he  had  already  given  him  orders  to 
levy.  This  young  man  came  to  the  Governor  to  inform  him  of  these 
news  and  requested  him  to  put  our  troops  at  his  disposal.  According 
to  the  account  of  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  since  ist  March 
last  in  connection  with  pay  (of  the  troops)  and  cost  of  provisions, 
etc.  the  total  comes  to  30,51 6  pagodas  which  at  the  rate  of  320  rupees 
ner  'ioo  pagodas  comes  to  97,651  rupees,  i  fanum,  32  caches,  tor  which 
sum  he  (Raza  Sahib)  has  executed  a  bond,  not  being  in  a  position  to 
make  cash  payment.  The  text  of  the  bond  runs  thus 

“  I  the  undersigned,  ‘All  Raza  Khan,  son  of  Chanda  Sahib,  do 
hereby  acknowledge  and  confess  to  owe  and  guarantee  to  the  bom- 
pagnie  des  Indes  the  sum  of  30,516  pagodas  at  the  rate  of  3 20  rupees 
per  100  pagodas,  incurred  during  five  months  for 

rchrChd-aSayb)aCCfheTaTd  Turn  has"  been^paid  byX"  Company  by 
^tr^oSeurDu^x.  Gov«norP of  Pondi^,  wh^I 

exewte^at'p  ^ndifherry  ori 1  R aj^. h e  second  year  of  the 
refgrr of  Ahmad  Shah,  (i.e.,  12th  July  1749).  . 

"  The  original  bond  was  ^ores 

of  us  and  occupies  the  p  t  av  debited  to  the  accounts 

^  - deduc,ed  fr“  ,he 
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expenses  of  the  troops. 

.  “  Chanda  Sahib,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  is  two  days’  jour¬ 
ney  from  Arcot  of  which  he  is  going  to  take  possession,  and  has  thought 
fit  to  give  expression  to  his  sentiments  of  gratitude  towards  the  Governor 
for  the  service  the  latter  has  rendered  to  him,  his  family,  and  his 
children,  who  have  all  along  remained  in  Pondicherry  since  his  captivity 
in  the  hands  of  the  Marathas.  He  (Chanda  Sahib)  has  sent  him  a 
copy  of  the  Parwana  by  virtue  of  which  he  has  taken  possession  of 
the  Government  of  the  Province.  He  has  also  sent  another  Parwana 
to  the  Governor  by  which  he  has,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Nawab  of 
Arcot,  presented  in  perpetuity  to  the  Company  the  town  of  Ville- 
nour  and  its  dependent  forty  villages. 

“  This  acquisition  by  its  situation  will  be  of  advantage  to  the 
Company  in  that  it  will  increase  its  territory  and  ensure  its  future  ex¬ 
pansion.  In  fact  for  quite  a  long  time  the  Company  has  desired  to 
gain  possession  of  this  territory.  Now  we  have  got  it  without  incurring 
any  expense.  When  peace  and  tranquillity  are  established  and  com¬ 
merce  prospers,  it  will  be  possible  to  organise  there  manufacturing 
centres  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise  without  cost  and  incidental 
expenses.  It  was  decided  by  the  Council  to  accept  the  present  which 
Chanda  Sahib  wishes  to  offer  to  the  Company.  To  express  our  grati¬ 
tude  to  him  for  this,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Governor  should  conti¬ 
nue  to  favour  him  in  all  suitable  ways  that  lie  within  our  means,  so 
that  he  may  get  settled  and  enter  into  tranquil  possession  of  his 
government. 

“  This  was  deliberated  upon  and  resolved  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Pondicherry,  on  the  day  and  the  year  mentioned 
previously.  Signed  by  :  Dupleix,  de  Saint-Paul,  Guillard,  Le  Maire, 
Friell.”1 

When  Raza  Sahib  visited  the  Governor  on  12th  July  1749  in  order 
to  hand  over  the  Parwana  for  Villiyanallur,  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Pondicherry,  and  to  append  his  signature  to  the  bond  referred 
to  above  in  the  minutes  of  the  Pondicherry  Council,  he  was  duly  honoured 
by  Dupleix  and  other  members  of  the  French  Government  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  Chanda  Sahib,  the  would-be  Nawab  of  Arcot.  Dupleix 
ordered  the  South  gate  of  his  house  to  be  opened,  and  soldiers  and 
Sepoys  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  lane  from  his  house  to  Raza  Sahib’s  lodgings. 
Then  Raza  Sahib  set  out  in  a  Palanquin  accompanied  by  Shaikh  Hasan 
and  ‘  Abdur  Rahman,2  etc.,  on  horse-back,  with  fifty  troops,  with  music 


1.  Fr.  p.  9167,  43  Extrait  du  regislre  des  deliberations  du  Conseil  Superieure  de  Pondichery,  com- 
mencant  le  25  Janvier,  1746,  f.  62  de  13  Juillet  1749.  Quoted  by  CuJtru,  p.  234-36. 

2.  He  was  also  known  as  Mu?affar  Khan.  He  was  the  Chief  Subedar  of  the  Sepoys  taken  into  Chanda 
Sahib's  service  from  that  of  the  French.  Later  he  accompanied  Bussy  to  the  Deccan  and  owing  to  certain 
differences  went  over  to  the  service  of  the  Peshwa  Balaji  Rao. 
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and  Naubat,  He  arrived  in  State  at  half-past  nine.  On  reaching  the 
gate,  he  got  out  and  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns  was  fired.1  Monsieur  Friell 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Pondicherry  Council,  received  him,  1  and 
having  embraced  him  took  his  hands  and  led  him  in.  When  Raza  §ahib 
arrived,  the  Governor,  who  was  waiting  in  the  hall,  went  down  one 
step  to  meet  him  as  he  came  up,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  let  him 
to  a  seat  and  they  sat  down  in  the  hall.  Another  salute  of  fifteen  guns 
was  fired  when  the  Parwana  was  read.  Having  taken  leave,  Raza  Sahib 
mounted  his  elephant,  and  with  the  rest  in  palanquins  or  on  horse-back 
went  home  with  music  and  Naubat.2 3 

After  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Pondicherry 
to  take  all  measures,  military  and  diplomatic,  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Chanda  Sahib,  Dupleix  ordered  M.  d’Auteuil  at  the  head  of  420  French 
soldiers,  2000  sepoys  and  100  topasses  (soldiers  of  Eurasian  descent) 
and  a  train  of  artillery  to  accompany  Raza  Sahib  to  join  his  father. 
They  started  on  the  15th  of  July,  covered  the  distance  of  90  miles  bet¬ 
ween  Pondicherry  and  Arcot  in  six  days,  and  reached  Arcot  on  the 
21st  of  July,  1749.  Nawab  Anwaruddln  Khan,  who  was  counting  com¬ 
placently  on  fighting  Muzaffar  Jang  and  Chanda  Sahib  before  they 
received  French  aid,  tried  to  check  their  march  at  Tiruvannamalai.a 
But  Muzaffar  Jang  and  Chanda  Sahib  bypassing  him  proceeded  in  the 
northern  direction  towards  Pallikonda,  half-way  between  Ambur  and 
Vellore,  where  Monsieur  d’Auteuil  and  Raza  Sahib  joined  them  on  the 
28th  of  July,  1749. 

Orine  and  others  hold  that  Chanda  Sahib  had  advanced  through 
the  Damalcheruvu  pass,  through  which  the  Marathas  had  invaded  the 
Carnatic  in  1740. 4  But  Ambur,  as  Dodwell  pertinently  observes,  does 
not  lie  on  the  road  which  would  lead  an  invading  army  from  Damal¬ 
cheruvu  to  Arcot.5  According  to  the  news-entry  made  by  Ananda 
Ranga  Pillai,  Chanda  Sahib  and  Muzaffar  Jang  entered  the  Carnatic 
from  the  west  by  the  Chengam  Pass.  This  is  why  Anwaruddln  Khan 
took  up  his  position  at  Ambur  so  as  to  be  able  to  bar  the  enemy  from 
proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Pondicherry.  But  it  is  surprising  that 
the  Nawab  was  so  unrealistic  as  not  to  see  that  his  enemies  might  receive 
French  assistance  by  way  of  Arcot  and  Vellore.  It  seems  that^  while 
entering  the  Carnatic  from  the  south-west,  Muzaffar  Jang^ and  Chanda 
Sahib  had  divided  their  forces  into  two  separate  parties.  Chanda  Sahib 
was  the  first  to  cross  the  Chengam  Pass  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
horse,  while  Muzaffar  Jang  followed  him  a  few  days  later.  The  two 
parties  joined  forces  at  Mallapadi,  where  they  camped  below  baqir 

1.  The  Diary  of  Ananda  Ranga  Pillai,  Vol.  VI,  p.  130. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

3.  J.  Dubreuil,  Dupleix,  p.  217. 

4.  Orme,  p.  127  ;  Malleson,  History  of  the  French  in  India,  p.  23. 

5.  The  Diary  of  A.R.P.,  Vol.  VI.  introduction,  p.  vii. 
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‘All  Kan's  Fort.1  After  a  few  days,  having  received  news  of  d’Auteuil’s 
march  from  Arcot  to  Pallikonda,  Muzaffar  Jang  and  Chanda  Sahib 
joined  him  at  the  latter  place. 

From  Pallikonda  the  allied  forces  proceeded  towards  the  north-west, 
crossed  the  river  Palar,  and  marched  to  Ambur,  where  Anwaruddln 
Khan  and  his  two  sons  had  taken  up  their  position  with  4,500  horse, 
7,000  foot,2  and  twenty-six  guns  served  by  sixty  European  ad¬ 
venturers  who  had  joined  the  Nawab’s  service. 

On  the  morning  of  August,  3rd  1749,  the  allied  armies  came  in  sight 
of  Nawab  Anwaruddln  Khan’s  position  and  resolved  to  storm  it.  Al¬ 
though  Muzaffar  Jang  was  the  nominal  commander-in-Chief,  d’Auteuil 
was  allowed  to  take  all  the  initiative  in  conducting  the  operations. 
M.  d’Auteuil  offered  to  lead  the  attack  without  the  assistance  of  any 
part  of  Muzaffar  Jang’s  army.  His  attacks  were  twice  repulsed  by  the 
Nawab’s  gunners.  In  the  second  attack  M.  d’Auteuil  received  slight 
wounds.  M.  Bussy  was  called  upon  to  lead  the  third  attack,  which 
staggered  the  courageous  resistance  of  the  Nawab’s  forces.3  The 
French  reserved  their  fire  till  they  were  close  to  the  fortified  entrench¬ 
ments,  whose  defenders  were  compelled  to  take  to  flight.  Captain 
Taylor,  a  Scottish  Officer,  who  had  deserted  Boscawen  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  had  joined  the  Nawab’s  service  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  artillery  when  the  engagement  took  place.  He  gallantly 
stuck  to  his  guns  and  was  killed.4  Then  M.  Bussy  delivered  a  general 
charge,  the  fury  of  which  broke  the  spirits  of  the  Nawab’s  soldiery. 
The  Nawab  tried  his  best  to  animate  and  encourage  the  drooping  spirits 
of  his  men  but  without  avail.  He  himself  fought  gallantly  to  the  last 
and  was  slain  in  the  desperate  bid  to  stem  the  pressure  of  the 
French  onslaught.5 

His  eldest  son  Mahfuz  Khan,6  who  commanded  the  vanguard  of 
the  Nawab’s  army,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  second  son  Muhammad 
‘All  Khan  managed  to  make  good  his  escape  and  fled  in  the  direction 
of  Trichinopoly,  of  which  he  had  been  Governor  under  his  father  and 
where  the  late  Nawab  had  sent  his  family  and  treasures  to  be  guarded. 
When  the  rout  became  general  in  the  army  of  the  late  Nawab,  Muzaffar 
Jang  and  Chanda  Sahib  ordered  their  troops  to  pursue  the  fugitives. 
Their  troops  advanced  only  when  they  saw  the  French  flags  on  the 

1.  The  Diary  of  A.R.P.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  138. 

z.  Fort  St.  David  Consultations,  1749,  p-  137  (Records  of  Fort  St.  George).  According  to  Ananda 
Ranga  Pillai  the  Nawab  had  only  3  thousand  horse  at  his  disposal  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  137,  138). 

3.  Charles  Joseph  Patissier,  Marquis  De  Bussy,  who  later  acquired  great  fame  and  influence  in  Deccan 
politics. 

4.  Cultru,  p.  238. 

5.  Tuzuk-i-Wdlajahi,  see  also  Anwar  Nama  of  Mir  AbjadI  (Asalia  Lib.  Pers.  Hist.  MS.  1707). 

6.  Among  the  prisoners  was  also  the  Nawab’s  younger  brother  Munawaruddln  Khan  ( Fort  St.  David 
Consultations  1749,  p.  137). 
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entrenchments  and  were  sure  that  the  enemy  had  lost  all  power  of 
resistance.1  In  this  battle  12  French  soldiers  were  killed  and  63  wounded. 
The  casualties  among  the  Sepoys  led  by  French  officers  w'ere  about 
300.  The  armies  of  Muzaffar  Jang  and  Chanda  Sahib  remained  intact. 
They  plundered  great  quantities  of  baggage  and  stores  found  in  Nawab 
Anwaruddin’s  camp.  Muzaffar  Jang  reserved  for  himself  43  elephants 
and  the  best  horses.  Chanda  Sahib  received  19  elephants.  The  soldiery 
were  permitted  to  appropriate  the  rest  of  the  spoil.2 

The  battle  of  Ambur  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  decisive  and  import¬ 
ant  battles  fought  in  the  modern  period  of  Indian  history.  Its  military 
importance  is  not  so  great  as  its  political  significance.  This  battle  is  re¬ 
markable  as  being  the  first  important  occasion  when  European  troops 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Indian  warfare,  and  is  memorable  also  for 
the  effect  it  had  on  the  subsequent  course  of  events.  To  a  great  extent 
the  result  of  this  battle  determined  the  complexion  of  Dupleix’s  political 
course  which  he  later  pursued  so  boldly  and  ruthlessly,  and  which  was 
so  successfully  followed  by  the  English.  It  was  this  policy  which  later  on 
rendered  the  European  nations  victims  to  the  most  inordinate  thirst  for 
political  authority  and  domination  in  India.  I  he  French  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  fight,  which  fact  increased  their  self-importance  and  the  value 
of  their  association  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  powers,  j.  Dubreuil  rightly 
suggests  that  probably  Dupleix  wanted  d’Auteuil  to  undertake  the  attack 
alone,  without  the  assistance  of  any  part  of  Muzaffar  Jang’s  army,  with  a 
view  to  showing  their  prowess  and  also  proving  that  they  were  the  real 
conquercrs  of  the  Carnatic.2  He  was  sure  that  the  force  which  was  sent 
from  Pondicherry  under  the  command  of  d’Auteuil  was  sufficient  to  beat 
the  Nawab,  the  weakness  of  whose  army  and  the  inadequacy  of  whose 
technique  he  had  previously  experienced  several  times. 


On  the  7th  of  August,  1749,  Muzaffar  Jang  and  Chanda  Sahib  entered 
Arcot  and  took  possession  of  the  city  and  the  fortress  without  any  oppo¬ 
sition.  Muzaffar  Jang  proclaimed  himself  Subedar  of  the  Deccan  and 
nominated  Chanda  Sahib  Nawab  ol  the  Carnatic.  Most  of  the  Jagirdars 
and  Killedars  of  the  Carnatic  offered  their  submission  to  the  vietois  of 
Ambur.  Il  was  already  planned  by  Chanda  Sahib,  alter  hisentry  into  the 
Carnatic  that  he  would  settle  with  Hirasat  Khan,  the  killedar  of  Arcot 
and  his  own  son-in-law,  for  five  lakhs  of  Rupees  on  reaching  batghar; 
with  Murtuza  ‘All  Khan  for  ten  lakhs  on  reaching  Vellore  ;  and  with 
Mir  Asad  Khan  and  other  Killedars  for  twenty-five  lakhs  on  reaching 


n,hH„thc.iur  NaUonale,  I,  VII.  F.K  .**7.  M  <*■  tI'K"cd  ]  ,h,breuU>  °  '  '  '  '  ' 

2  Omte  P  1 29 ;  Martineau,  Puptm  «  l-'"*  V,,L  ,H>  P'  ^  ,  ,  ,  .,  .  rontr 

.  Dupleix^  p.  a,;  :  In  aphe  of  .he  evidence  recorded  ,n  French  contemporary  document.,  to  he  contr¬ 
ary,  we  have  the  following  statement  ^  ^  ’bul  &inL  Saib  (ChandS 

to  the  assistance  of  his  Confederates,  .mmediately  turned  the 

fortune  of  the  day.” 
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Arcot.1  All  the  Killedars  submitted  except  Mir  Asad  Khan,  Killedar 
of  Ghetpattu  (in  the  North  Arcot  District),  who  had  formerly  been  Diwan 
to  Nawab  Dost  ‘All  Khan  and  to  Safdar  ‘All  Khan,  and  was  in  close  touch 
with  the  English.  He  refused  to  pay  the  contribution  allotted  to  him.2 
Chanda  Sahib  asked  Dupleix  to  send  a  force  of  Europeans  to  compel 
Mir  Asad  to  submit.  300  French  soldiers  under  two  officers,  M.  Duquesne 
and  M.  dela  Tour,  with  two  mortars  firing  eight  inch  shells,  two  6-pound 
guns,  two  12-pound  guns,  powder,  shot,  etc.,  were  sent  and  Shaikh  Hasan, 
a  Musket-master  (Jamedar)  in  the  service  of  the  French,  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Chetpattu  with  1,000  Sepoys  and  1,000  horsemen.  Mir  Asad 
hearing  of  this  development,  yielded.  Negotiations  were  carried  out 
through  the  intercession  of  Shaikh  Muhammad  Sharif  who  settled  affairs 
for  three  lakhs  of  rupees.3  The  surrounding  country  was  secured  by  means 
of  flying  parties  of  soldiers,  and  recalcitrant  Jaglrdars  and  Killedars  were 
brought  to  book.  Shaikh  Khalllullah,  the  Killedar  of  Gingee,  refused  to 
deliver  the  fort  to  Chanda  Sahib’s  men  and  said  that  he  would  do  so  only 
with  the  permission  of  M.  Dupleix,  whom  he  visited  in  order  to  hand 
over  the  keys  of  the  fortress  to  him  personally.  This  incident  clearly  shows 
that  the  French  were  now  regarded  as  the  masters  of  the  situation.  The 
political  ascendancy  of  the  French  in  the  Carnatic  dates  from  the  battle 
of  Ambur  and  its  subsequent  developments,  which  more  or  less  regular¬ 
ised  their  position  in  relation  to  the  country  powers.  Probably  Dupleix 
himself  did  not  visualise,  when  he  sought  alliance  with  Chanda  Sahib, 
that  he  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  face  the  political  problems  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  Carnatic,  fraught  with  issues  of  tremendous  importance. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  policy  of  assuming  power  without  respons¬ 
ibility.  The  extraordinary  series  of  events  which  followed  in  the  wake 
of  this  policy  took  every  one  by  surprise. 

After  reaching  Arcot,  Muzaffar  Jang  and  Chanda  Sahib  were  employed 
in  settling  the  affairs  of  their  new  Government  and  raising  new  levies  to 
be  able  to  gather  sufficient  force  to  attack  Trichinopoly,  where  Muham¬ 
mad  ‘All  Khan  had  taken  refuge.  Many  soldiers  of  Anwaruddln  Khan's 
army  joined  their  standards  after  the  battle  of  Ambur.  They  agreed  to 
appoint  TaqI  Sahib,  who  was  Killedar  of  Wandiwash  and  sometime 
Diwan  to  Nawab  Dost  ‘All  Khan,  to  be  the  Na’ib  and  Diwan  of  Arcot. 
This  appointment  was  not  to  the  liking  of  Dupleix,  who,  when  he  was 
informed  about  it,  said  : —  “  What  a  stupid  thing  to  do  !  They  forget 
that  TaqI  Sahib  has  done  nothing  to  help  them.  Why  have  they  made 
him  Diwan  and  Na’ib  of  Arcot  ?”4  In  fact  Dupleix  suspected  that  TaqI 
Sah.b,  being  a  shrewd  and  independent  man,  would  resist  his  plans  to 
get  possession  of  territories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry.  But 


1.  The  Diary  of  A.R.P.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  114. 

2.  Country  Correspondence,  1749,  p.  54. 

3.  The  Diary  of  A.R.P.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  163. 

4.  Ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  174, 
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he  was  determined  to  take  possession  of  Tiruviti  and  other  Parganahs 
as  a  Pledge,  in  lieu  of  two  lakhs  of  rupees  advanced  to  Chanda  Sahib. 
Ananda  fUnga  Pillai  reports  him  saying,  “We  only  want  to  rent* them 
(1  iruvati  and  other  Parganas)  like  any  one  else,  and  do  not  even  ask 
for  a  reduction  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand.  If  they  give  us  them,  well ; 
but  if  not,  we  must  act  according  to  circumstances."1 

Muzaffar  Jang  gave  M.  d*  Auteuil  a  feast  and  also  a  dress  of  honour 
and  a  horse,  and  the  French  officers  each  received  a  dress  of  honour.  As 
M.  d  Auteuil  s  dress  of  honour  was  worth  only  thirty  or  forty  rupees  and 
the  horse ^  100  rupees,  he  said  that  he  would  return  them.  Thereupon 
Chanda  Sahib,  who  wanted  to  avoid  ill-feeling,  sent  for  M.  Law,  showed 
him  the  dress  of  honour  that  he  himself  had  received  from  Muzaffar 
Jang,  and  explained  that  the  presents  given  by  great  men  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  of  great  value  but  are  only  marks  of  honour  and  favour.  So  the 
matter  was  smoothed  over,  and  M.  Law  explained  it  to  M.  d#  Auteuil 
who  was  then  satisfied.2 

In  order  to  appease  the  French,  without  whom  the  victory  of  Ambur 
would  never  have  been  possible,  Chanda  Sahib  gave  a  donation  of  50,000 
rupees  for  the  French  officers  and  soldiers,  hfe  also  gave  M.  d’ Auteuil 
a  Mansabof  100  horse  and  with  it  a  village  worth  2,000  rupees  as  an  In ‘am.3 
On  the  orders  of  Dupleix,  d’  Auteuil  paid  the  soldiers  six  rupees  each  and 
kept  the  balance,  which  would  be  about  forty-seven  thousand  rupees, 
for  himself.4  Dupleix  and  his  wife,  Johanna  Begam,  were  rewarded  for 
the  moment  with  a  village  a  piece.5 6 

It  appears  from  several  letters  of  Dupleix  to  d' Auteuil,  when  the  latter 
was  at  Arcot,  that  he  wanted  him  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  situation 
in  the  way  of  reaping  profit.  He  even  urged  him  not  to  give  up  his  pri¬ 
soners,  some  of  whom  were  wealthy  persons,  without  getting  a  share  of 
their  ransom.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  cl’ Auteuil  he  wrote  : —  “  If  Chanda 
Sahib  desires  the  French  to  serve  him  with  affection  against  Nasir  Jang, 
(whose  approach  was  already  known)  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
do  his  best  to  attach  them  to  himself  by  rewarding  those  to  whom  he 
owes  the  position  he  holds."*5 

The  French  troops,  contrary  to  what  Dupleix  wrote  to  the  Company, 
were  not  under  the  orders  of  Muzaffar  Jang  but  under  his  own.  Later  on, 
in  his  letter  to  Saunders,  he  made  this  point  clear  when  he  said  “  Our 
troops  as  I  have  before  had  the  honour  to  tell  you,  joined  his  (Muzaffar 
Jang’sj  on  the  other  side  of  Vellore  ;  our  forces  were  not  on  the  footing 

1.  The  Diary  of  A.R.P..  Vol.  VI,  v.  1 75* 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  156. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

4.  Cultru,  Dupleix,  sea  plans  politnjues,  p.  243- 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  242. 

6.  Lettre  de  Dupleix  a  d’ Auteuil,  30  Aout,  1749-  (Cultru.  op.  cit.,  p.  242). 
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of  Auxiliaries.  They  acted  as  Principals  ;  former  insults  authorized  it, 
and  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  we  have  never  looked  upon  our¬ 
selves  in  any  other  light.”1  Thus  at  Ambur,  the  French  considered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  Principals,  so  naturally  the  position  of  Muzaffar  Jang 
and  Chanda  Sahib  was  that  of  auxiliaries.  Although  sensible  of  the  fact 
that  since  the  battle  of  Ambur  the  real  power  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  Dupleix  had  enough  statesmanship  in  him  to  maintain 
the  name  and  shadow  of  authority  of  the  new  Nawab  (Chanda  Sahib) 
and  the  new  Subah  (Muzaffar  Jang).  If  he  had  not  done  so,  the  English 
might  have  taken  umbrage  and  even  his  own  Directors  might  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  his  ambitious  designs,  which  would  have  had  embarrassing  con¬ 
sequences  for  himself.  The  territorial  possessions  that  he  was  going  to 
acquire  from  the  new  Nawab  might  have  been  represented  as  sheer  usur¬ 
pation  against  the  country  powers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  French 
Government  would  be  embroiled  with  the  representatives  of  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  in  the  East.  In  order  not  to  throw  the  Directors  into  a  fright 
the  superior  council  of  Pondicherry  wrote  to  them  to  say  that  the  French 
troops  were  sent  merely  to  produce  an  impression.  They  would  not  be 
obliged  to  take  part  in  any  military  operation.  They  have  been  sent  to 
protect  Chanda  Sahib  from  his  ally,  Muzaffar  Jang.2 

In  these  circumstances  Dupleix  wanted  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution.  In  fact  he  was  anxious  about  the  consequences  that  Chanda 
Sahib’s  alliance  with  Muzaffar  Jang  might  bring  and  he  asked  d’Auteuil, 
who  had  embroiled  himself  with  everybody  during  his  five  week’s  sojourn 
at  Arcot,  to  handle  matters  tactfully  and  obey  Chanda  Sahib  implicitly  and 
not  to  leave  him  in  a  hurry,  as  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  French.  D'Auteuil  complained  of  Muzaffar  Jang’s  and  Chanda 
Sahib’s  treatment,  he  complained  of  the  captains  of  the  Sepoys  who  would 
not  obey  him,  and  last  but  not  least  he  complained  of  the  gout  from 
which  he  was  suffering.  He  was  anxious  to  go  to  Pondicherry  as  his  wife 
wanted  him  to  return.  Dupleix  repeatedly  advised  him  to  stay  on,  as  he 
would  never  again  get  such  an  opportunity  of  advancing  his  personal 
interests.3 4  » 

It  appears  from  contemporary  documents  that,  even  after  the  battle 
of  Ambur,  Dupleix  was  looking  forward  only  to  an  expedition  against 
Nawab  Muhammad  ‘All  with  a  view  to  reinstating  Chanda  Sahib  in  more 
or  less  the  same  manner  as  Boscawen  had  done  in  the  Tanjore  affair.  Pie 
had  no  far-sighted  scheme  of  action  such  as  has  been  credited  to  him  by 
some  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers.1  In  the  beginning  he  was  afraid  of 
the  complications  that  might  result  from  Chanda  Sahib’s  alliance  with 


1.  French  (Correspondence,  1752,  p.  3  (Records  of  Fort  St.  George). 

2.  Fr.  Acq.  8931,  2i,  letlre  du  conseil  Supericur  dc  Pondichery  d  la  compaenie  Icr.  Aout,  1749  (Cultru, 
P-  237). 
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MuzafFar  Jang.  As  his  immediate  interest  lay  in  controlling  the  Carnatic 
politics,  he  advised  d'Auteuil  to  keep  the  French  detachment  with  Chanda 
Sahib  until  he  got  rid  of  this  leech  that  will  prove  difficult  to  satisfy.”1 
But  Chanda  Sahib’s  position  became  untenable  without  Muzaffar  Jang’s 
authority,  on  which  alone  he  rested  his  claims  and  fortunes. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  if  Chanda  Sahib  had  not  insisted  otherwise,  Dup- 
leix  would  have  preferred  to  leave  Muzaffar  Jang  in  the  lurch.  But  the 
inscrutable  forces  of  history  were  working  differently.  Duplcix  consulted 
his  interest  in  not  only  protecting  Chanda  Sahib  from  Muzaffar  Jang  but 
protecting  the  latter  also  against  his  uncle  Nasir  Jang,  the  necessary  carol- 
lary  of  the  step  he  had  already  taken.  Now  his  course  of  action  was  to  a 
great  extent  determined.  His  audacious  spirit,  encouraged  by  the  recent 
successes,  inspired  him  to  embark  on  new  adventures  which  would  bring 
fame  and  profit  to  himself  and  to  his  nation. 

While  at  Arcot  Chanda  Sahib  wanted  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  English,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  from  M. 
Dupleix.  It  seems  that  the  latter  had  suggested  a  definite  plan  of  action 
to  Raza  Sahib  in  this  regard  before  he  left  Pondicherry  to  join  his  father. 
The  plan  aimed  at  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  English  regarding  the  polit¬ 
ical  developments  that  were  soon  going  to  take  place  in  the  Carnatic. 
M.  Dubreuil  even  suspects  that  Dupleix  had  prepared  the  text  of  the  letter 
which  Chanda  Sahib  was  to  send  to  the  English  Governor  after  defeating 
Nawab  Anwaruddln  Khan.2 

The  English  Governor  Floyer  received  the  following  letter  at  Fort 
St.  David  from  Chanda  Sahib  on  4th  August,  1749  (24th,  July,  old  style)  :  — 

“  This  is  on  purpose  to  acquaint  you  that  by  the  Blessing  of  God 
and  his  Prophet,  Nawab  Saudelia  Cawn  Behader  Muzepher  Jung  has 
been  favourable  to  me.  He  has  a  commission  for  the  Nabobship  of  the 
Decan  Country  from  the  Mugul’s  court  and  was  pleas’d  to  favour  me 
with  a  Saned  or  Phirmaund  for  the  Government  of  Pain  Gaut,  alias 
Arcot  Country.  The  said  Muzepher  Jung  is  arrived  in  this  province 
with  his  Army  but  Aneverdy  Cawn  has  prov’d  Disobedient  to  him  and 
has  met  with  a  deserved  punishment  lor  it.  I  suppose  you  have  had  a 
particular  Account  of  all  this  matter  from  other  hands.  As  you  have 
been  my  old  friend  and  well-wisher  and  continue  so,  I  thought  proper 
to  write  this  joyful  News  to  you.  You  may  be  assured  of  my  good  in¬ 
clination  to  you  and  write  to  me  concerning  your  welfare.  1  wish  you 
health  and  happiness.  What  can  1  say  more. 

Translation  of  another  letter  inclos’d. 

^  I  have  been  inform’d  that  Bukenzee  Causeydoss  a  merchant, 
has  fled  from  Arcot  to  your  protection.  He  has  had  dealings  in  the 
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Circar  with  Us,  which  I  suppose  you  know,  and  I  have  bills  for  several 
Lacks  of  money  under  his  hand.  There  has  been  some  money  belong¬ 
ing  to  Hassen  Ally  Cawn  Deceas’d,  deliver’d  to  the  said  Merchant 
from  Ally  Doast  Cawn's  wife,  which  he  also  detains,  as  also  several 
sums  of  money  from  the  Havildars  in  the  Country,  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  order  to  pay  the  Circar.  As  he  has  kept  these  several  sums  of 
money  he  was  afraid  to  stay  in  Arcot  and  therefore  went  away  to  your 
place.  As  there  is  a  strict  Unity  between  us,  I  write  this  to  you  hoping 
that  you’ll  take  care  to  keep  him  with  you.  By  the  Blessing  of  God, 
I  will  decide  this  Affair  agreable  to  reason  and  equity.  What  can  I 
say  more.”1 

To  the  above  letter  Fioyer  sent  the  following  reply  to  Chanda  Sahib  : — 

‘  ‘  It  was  an  inexpressible  joy  and  satisfaction  to  me  to  receive  your 
kind  letter  which  gave  an  account  of  your  having  a  Phirmaund  from 
Saudella  Cawn  Behader  Muzepher  Jung  for  the  Government  of  Arcot 
and  also  of  your  late  Victory.  1  must  inform  you  that  it  was  my  con¬ 
stant  prayer  to  the  Almighty  God  to  restore  the  Government  of  this 
province  to  the  people  of  your  caste  as  formerly  and  as  it  has  pleased 
him  at  present  to  hear  my  prayer  and  to  make  you  the  Governor  of 
the  province,  I  return’d  my  thanks  to  him  and  congratulate  you  on  the 
same  occasion  and  wish  that  he  may  increase  your  power  and  Riches 
and  Destroy  Your  Enemies. 

1  suppose  you  are  very  sensible  of  the  mutual  Friendship  between 
your  Forefathers  and  the  English  who  professed  always  great  regard 
and  have  done  good  offices  to  Your  people  of  which  without  Doubt 
they  will  inform  you  very  fully.  1  hope  therefore  that  you’ll  look  upon 
our  affairs  in  the  same  light  as  your  own  on  all  accounts,  and  continue 
to  write  to  me  of  your  health  and  welfare. 

“  1  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  present  of  some  Mohurs  as  a 
mark  of  my  joy  and  I  hope  you’ll  accept  them  kindly.  I  design  shortly 
to  send  a  proper  person  to  pay  my  compliments  to  your  Excellency. 

“  It  being  what  your  Excellency  is  pleas’d  to  write  me  concerning 
Buckanjee  Cossodoss,  he  is  in  Cuddalore  where  he  will  remain  and  will 
be  always  ready  to  answer  any  just  demands  that  may  be  made  on  him. 
I  wish  you  health  and  success  in  all  your  Affairs.  What  can  I  say  more.”2 

In  this  letter  Fioyer  indirectly  acknowledged  Chanda  Sahib  as  the 
lawful  ruler  of  the  Carnatic  and  even  sent  a  present  of  Mohurs  (gold 
coins)  as  a  token  of  official  recognition.  This  was  exactly  what  Dupleix 
was  aiming  at.  He  expected  the  English  to  remain  mere  onlookers  of 
the  developments  that  were  to  take  place  in  the  Carnatic  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nawab  Anwaruddln  Khan,  and  in  which  the 
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French  were  to  act  as  Principals  and  not  as  "  Auxiliaries.”1  ' 

Curious^  enough  it  was  Raza  Sahib  and  not  Chanda  Sahib  who  re¬ 
plied  to  the  above-mentioned  letter  of  Floyer.  M.  Dubreui'l  asks  per¬ 
tinently  why  Chanda  Sahib  did  not  reply  to  this  letter  himself.2  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him  Raza  Sahib  wanted  to  expedite  the  letter,  the  draft  of  which 
had  already  been  approved  by  Dupleix.  Raza  Sahib’s  letter  reached  Floyer 
on  13th  August,  1749  and  said  : — 


Tho  your  old  and  true  friendship  to  us  were  still  in  my  remem¬ 
brance  yet  on  my  perusing  your  complaisant  and  submissive  letter  which 
you  wrote  in  answer  to  that  of  my  Father  they  came  fresher  into  my 
memory.  And  as  the  French  have  met  with  great  favour  from  us  on 
account  of  their  sincerity  and  service  to  Us,  I  write  this  to  you  with  a 
design  to  reward  Your  friendship  and  hope  therefore  that  You'll  either 
send  Muttal  or  Rangapah  to  me  that  I  may  get  you  the  menseb  together 
with  the  Jacqueer  from  Nabob  Sandella  Cawn  Behader  Muzefer  Jung 
according  as  you  shall  desire.  I  write  this  to  you  in  regard  to  your  old 
Friendship,  and  as  many  were  happy  by  our  Benevolence,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  you  should  be  happy  likewise.  What  can  I  say  more."3 

But  Floyer,  the  English  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  was  not  so  gullible 
as  to  swallow  all  this  stuff  offered  by  Raza  Sahib,  without  questioning  its 
seriousness.  He  understood  the  game  involved  in  the  offers  of  Jagir  and 
Mansab  and  the  friendly  solicitude  shown  to  the  English  by  the  Victors 
of  Ambur.  He  replied  that  he  thanked  Raza  Sahib  for  the  offer  of  Jagir 
and  Mansab  and  that  he  would  take  another  opportunity  to  send  a  proper 
person  about  settling  that  business.4  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Nawab 
Muhammad  ‘All  Khan  promising  to  assist  him  with  some  guns,  mortars, 
and  shells  and  also  with  four  European  officers  in  accordance  with  the 
latter’s  request.5 6  A  little  later  Floyer  requested  Muhammad  ‘Ali  Khan 
to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  procure  a  Jagir  and  Mansab  from  Nasir  Jang, 
so  that  their  status  in  the  Carnatic  might  not  in  any  way  be  lowered  to 
that  of  the  French.  Muhammad  ‘All  Khan  asked  him  to  draw  up  his 
request  and  send  it  to  him  to  be  forwarded  to  Nasir  Jang.fi 

Dupleix  was  eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Muzaffar  Jang  and  Chanda 
Sahib  at  Pondicherry.  The  latter  wrote  to  him  from  Wandiwash  that  he 
and  Muzaffar  Jang  would  come  after  observing  the  Khutba  on  the  ap- 

f>earance  of  the  new  moon.  After  a  lot  of  unnecessary  delay  Muzaffar 
ang  and  Chanda  Sahib  set  out  for  Pondicherry  on  14th  September,  1749, 
and  proceeded  by  easy  stages  to  the  French  capital  by  way  of  Chetpattu 


1.  French  Correspondence,  p.  3  (Dupleix  \s  letter  to  Saunders). 
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and  Gingi.1  Chanda  Sahib  halted  with  Muzaffar  Jang  at  Tiruvakkarai 
and  from  there  set  out  in  advance.  M.  d’Auteuil,  Ananda  Ranga  Pillai, 
and  others  were  directed  by  Dupleix  to  receive  Chanda  Sahib  near 
Valudavur  and  ordered  to  draw  up  the  troops  and  pitch  tents  at  the 
Villyanaliur  gate,  as  Chanda  Sahib  was  to  enter  by  it.  Many  soldiers 
and  Sepoys  formed  a  line  from  the  Villiyanallur  gate  up  to  the  Governor’s 
house.  Chanda  Sahib,  Raza  Sahib,  and  the  party  arrived  on  the  morning 
of  28th  September  in  great  magnificence  with  their  Naubats  beating.  The 
Governor  met  Chanda  Sahib  at  the  Villiyanallur  gate,  and  they  embraced. 
Twenty-one  guns  were  fired  when  they  sat  down.  Then  they  enquired 
after  each  other’s  welfare.  When  they  mounted  and  entered  the  gate 
on  their  way  to  the  Governor’s,  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired, 
and  another  when  they  passed  by  the  Fort.  Another  salute  was  fired 
when  they  were  nearing  the  Governor’s  house.  M.  d’Albert,  Dupleix’s 
brother-in-law,  acted  as  Persian  interpreter.2 

Then  in  the  afternoon  great  tables  were  spread  in  the  Governor's 
house,  one  for  the  Governor’s  Councillors  and  other  gentleman,  and 
other  opposite  for  Chanda  Sahib,  Raza  Sahib,  and  other  nobles.  Twenty- 
one  guns  were  fired  when  dinner  was  over.  Then  there  was  a  dancing- 
party  (Nautch).  Next  day  Chanda  Sahib  was  feasted  in  the  same  manner. 
In  the  afternoon  Chanda  Sahib  set  out  for  Valudavur  to  receive  Muzaffar 
Jang.  He  along  with  others  visited  Muzaffar  Jang  and  offered  him  the 
Governor’s  compliments.  Chanda  Sahib  and  the  party  stayed  the  night 
at  Valudavur. 

Next  morning  (30th  September,  1749)  Muzaffar  Jang  set  out  in  great 
pomp  with  some  troops,  Jamedars,  and  nobles  to  visit  Pondicherry.  His 
army,  amounting  to  about  fifty-thousand  men,  remained  encamped  mean¬ 
while  within  twenty  miles  of  the  French  capital.  M.  Dupleix  went  with 
all  his  councillors  to  the  tent  pitched  near  the  Madras  gate  to  receive 
Muzaffar  Jang,  who  arrived  there  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  Horse¬ 
men,  quarter-masters,  musketeers,  and  elephants  with  guns  and  others 
who  bore  arms  came  first  and  entered  the  town  in  array.  The  Governor 
set  out  from  his  tent  and  met  Muzaffar  Jang  just  as  he  was  passing  the 
bound-hedge.  They  embraced  and  enquired  after  each  other’s  welfare. 
Then  all  the  guns  on  the  battaries  from  the  Madras  gate  to  the  corner  of 
the  sea-wall  were  fired  together.  All  then  entered  the  tent  and  watched 
a  Nautch.  Then  the  Governor  and  Chanda  Sahib  went  first  ;  Muzaffar 
Jang  and  his  son,  who  was  eight  years  old,  came  next  in  great  pomp, 
seated  in  the  Howdah  of  his  big  white  elephant,  with  Chanda  Sahib’s 
son,  Raza  Sahib,  sitting  behind  in  order  that  he  might  point  out  all  the 
features  of  the  fort  of  Pondicherry.  All  the  guns  were  fired  together 


j.  The  Diaiy  of  Atumda  Ranga  Pillai,  VoJ.  Vi,  p.  172. 

2.  lhid.f  Vol.  VI,  p.  185-86. 

3.  Ibid.,  Vol.  VJ,  187. 
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when  they  entered  the  town  gate.1  They  went  in  procession  along  the 
Raja  Street,  passed  by  the  Councillor’s  houses,  and,  coming  to  the  South 
gate  of  the  Governor  s  house,  got  down  from  their  elephants.  The 
Governor  came  to  the  gate  to  receive  them,  and  all  sat  down  inside. 
Four  or  live  ol  the  big  guns  on  the  sea-wall  battery  were  fired  continu¬ 
ously  for  about  half  an  hour,  making  a  loud  roar.  The  ships  fired  both 
their  broadsides.  Then  the  Governors  showed  Muzaffar  Jang,  Chanda 
Sahib,  Raza  Sahib,  All  Naqi  Sahib  and  others  the  curiosities  in  his  house 
the  fine  violet  glass,  the  fine  crystal  chandeliers  which  hung  in  several 
places,  and  the  factory  writing-room,  etc.  Muzaffar  Jang  supped  at  the 
Governor’s  house.  Next  dayt>  when  Muzaffar  Jang  and  Chanda  Sahib 
dined  at  noon  in  the  Governor  s  house,  21  guns  were  fired  in  their  honour. 
After  four  o’clock  the  Governor  took  them  into  the  Fort,  showed  them 
the  armoury,  powder-magazine,  the  counting  house,  silver  godown, 
ware-houses,  rockets  and  guns  and  clock-tower. 


On  2nd  October,  i749>  the  soldiers  were  drawn  up  and  divided  into 
two  armies  for  a  show-fight.  Then  the  Governoi,  Muzaffar  Jang,  Chanda 
Sahib  and  others  went  to  watch  from  the  clock -tower  in  the  fort.  Muzaf¬ 
far  Jang’s  wife  and  other  women  watched  from  a  tent  with  curtains, 
pitched  on  the  south  corner.  Battery  guns  were  fired  from  the  ships  as 
though  for  a  fight.  The  two  armies  fired  continuously  upon  each  other 
with  their  guns  d  minute  and  mortars,  being  loaded  with  powder  only, 
in  imitation  of  war.  The  horse-guards  with  brandished  swords  charged 
through  the  smoke  as  though  about  to  slay  their  enemies.  But  when  the 
mortars,  guns  and  muskets  were  fired  at  the  horsemen,  some  fell  and 
others  fled.  Then  one  side  took  the  other’s  position  by  a  stratagem,  and 
the  enemy  fired  cannon  and  shells  at  the  Fort,  till  the  smoke  poured  up 
into  the  sky  and  descended  covering  the  Fort  with  a  whirling  cloud,  as 
though  shot  and  shell  were  falling  upon  it.  Those  in  the  Fort  flred  many 
guns  at  the  enemy  till  they  retreated.  Thus  they  fought  for  about  two 
hours,  firing  their  muskets  and  mortars  from  the  Fort,  ‘so  terribly  as  to 
make  pregnant  women  miscarry.’2 

The  same  day  Muzaffar  Jang  presented  M.  Dupleix  with  a  gold- 
sprigged  turban  and  aSarpech3  to  fasten  it,  set  with  diamonds,  with  rubies 
in  the  middle,  a  great  pendant  emerald  hanging  from  it,  and  a  Kalgiturra 
with  pendant  pearls.  Muzaffar  Jang  himself  put  this  turban  on  the 
Governor’s  head.  The  latter  was  also  given  a  breast  ornament  set  with 
diamonds  and  an  emerald  in  the  middle  ;  a  fine  dress  of  honour,  with 
five  iewels  ;  and  a  great  elephant.  To  Madame  Dupleix  and  her  daughter 
Chonchon  dresses  of  honour  and  a  pair  of  pearl  earrings  were  given.4 


Lettres  tfdifi  antes  et  curicuses,  Vol.  11,  PP-  7*9.  etc.  (ed.  Aim*  Martin);  The  Diary  of  A.R.R,  Vol. 
VI,  pp.  1 88,  etc. 

2.  The  Diary  of  A.R.P.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  J94- 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  195.  ...  .  .  . 

4.  Caebele,  Creole  et  Grande  Dame  (Johanna  Began,.  Marquis  Duplex),  p.  234. 
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Having  presented  these  gifts,  Muzaffar  Jang  went  to  the  Governor’s 
house  where  he  dined  with  Madame,  the  Councillors’  wives,  and  other 
European  ladies.  Chanda  Sahib  also  presented  two  elephants,  dresses 
of  honour,  and  jewels  set  with  precious  stones  to  M.  Dupleix,  Madame, 
and  her  daughter.1 

In  the  night  all  kinds  of  fire-works — coloured  lights,  sky-rockets, 
squibs — were  displayed.  About  a  lakh  of  lights  were  lit  on  the  Fort  and 
on  the  walls  round  the  Governor’s  house,  till  all  was  as  bright  as  day.  A 
pavilion  was  set  up  on  the  roof  of  the  Governor's  house,  and  chairs,  etc. 
were  arranged  there.  The  Governor,  Muzaffar  Jang,  Chanda  Sahib, 
Raza  Sahib  and  others  assembled  there  to  watch.  All  the  townsfolk  and 
those  who  followed  the  camp  filled  every  empty  space.  By  a  cunning 
device  the  fireworks  were  connected  in  four  or  five  places  with  the 
Governor’s  house.  When  all  was  ready,  guns  were  fired  in  the  Fort  as  a 
signal,  and  the  device  in  the  Governor’s  house  was  lit  so  that  the  rockets 
took  fire  and  coloured  lights  filled  the  sky.  This  went  on  for  about  two 
hours.2 3 

On  6th  October,  1749,  it  was  arranged  to  have  the  ships  ready  to  show 
to  Muzaffar  Jang,  but  the  ceremony  was  postponed  because  Muzaffar 
Jang  had  received  a  letter  saying  that  Morar  Rao  Ghorepade  of  Gooty, 
at  the  instance  of  Nasir  Jang,  was  marching  with  3,000  horse  and  10,000 
infantry,  turning  everything  upside  down,  plundering  the  country  and 
causing  great  confusion  ;  that  he  intended  to  march  to  Arcot,  and  that 
Nasir  Jang  had  already  marched  southward  from  Aurangabad  with  30,000 
horse  and  had  advanced  seven  stages.  Thereupon  Muzaffar  Jang  sent 
urgently  to  Chanda  Sahib  for  two  lakhs  of  Pagodas  to  meet  his  expenses. 
Chanda  Sahib  importunated  Dupleix  to  help  him  with  this  sum  which 
would  be  repaid  in  two  months.  Dupleix  somehow  managed  to  pay  this 
sum  to  Miyan  Mas'ud,  the  Diwan  of  Muzaffar  Jang.'* 

In  view  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  French  to  their  joint  cause, 
Chanda  Sahib,  with  the  approval  of  Muzaffar  Jang,  granted  M.  Dupleix 
the  sovereignty  of  the  districts  of  Villiyanullur,  Valudavur,  and  Bahur 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  comprising  81  villages.  Muzaffar 
Jang  in  his  abundant  gratitude  also  presented  to  M.  Dupleix  the  sea-port 
of  Masulipatam  and  the  island  of  Divy,  with  an  area  of  about  seventy-two 
miles  and  having  rupees  eight  lakhs  as  its  annual  revenue.4  The  thirty- 
six  villages  of  the  Bahur  Jagir  lay  immediately  around  the  limits  of  Fort 
St.  David,  and  carried  the  French  outpost  up  to  the  Ponniar  river,  12 
miles  south  of  Pondicherry.  The  Government  of  Madras,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  at  this  time  was  at  Fort  St.  David,  viewed  these  developments 


1.  The  Diary  of  A.R.P.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  203. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  2x2-13. 

3.  Ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  221. 

4.  Martineau,  Dupleix  et  Vlnde  Francaisc,  p.  < 
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wrth  alarm,  as  they  bore  the  menacing  aspect  of  a  scheme  to  cut  off  all 
trade  and  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  country.1  They,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  after  mentioning  that  Chanda  Sahib  had 
taken  upon  him  the  Government  of  this  Province  as  Nobob  by  an  illegal 
Fermaund  procured  from  Mustafa  Jang  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  Nazar  Jang,  added 

"  The  first  act  he  did  after  arriving  at  this  dignity  was  the  recom¬ 
pensing  his  good  allies  by  granting  them  42  villages  of  the  Villanour 
country  which  lay  around  this  settlement  and  by  way  of  reward  to  M. 
Dupleix  in  particular  the  following  towns,  and  their  revenues  have  been 
given  to  him  and  his  relations,  viz  : 

Cor  belong  (Covelong)  to  Mr.  Dupleix, 

Parto  Novo  to  Madame  Dupleix, 

Alempara  to  Monsieur  D’Autael  (d'Auteuil),  his  brother- 
in-law, 

St.  Thome  to  Padrie  D’  la  Purification,  a  relation  of  Madame 
Dupleix. 

“  So  that,  we  are  surrounded  in  such  a  manner  as  for  the  French 
to  have  it  entirely  in  their  power  to  stop  our  trade  or  debar  us  from  any 
supplies,  of  provision  from  the  Country  and  we  have  great  reason  to 
believe,  from  what  has  already  happened  they  will  not  be  wanting  to 
make  use  of  this  advantage."2 3 

A  few  days  before  his  departure  from  Pondicherry  Muzaffar  Jang 
asked  for  the  hand  of  Madame  Dupleix’s  daughter,  Chonchon,  who  was 
13^  years  old.  But  Madame  Dupleix,  being  an  orthodox  Catholic,  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  proposal.  Dupleix  tactfully  said  that  he  was  greatly 
honoured  by  the  proposal  but  the  differences  of  religion  did  not  allow 
this  union  to  be  practicable.2 

Dupleix  knew  full  well  that  the  territorial  concessions  which  he  had 
obtained  from  Muzaffar  Jang  and  Chanda  Sahib  had  no  value  until  both 
of  them  were  securely  installed  in  their  respective  positions.  He  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  both  of  them,  putting  at  their  disposal  800  French 
soldiers,  24  officers,  300  Europeans  (Toppasses),  and  a  suitable  train  of 
artillery.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  expenses  involved  should  be  re¬ 
imbursed  to  the  French  Government.  It  was  expected  that  with  the  help 
of  this  force  the  capture  of  Trichnopoly  would  be  assured. 

After  a  sojourn  often  days  at  Pondicherry,  Muzaffar  Jang  left  the  place 
on  10th  October,  1749,  to  rejoin  his  camp.  Chanda  Sahib  was  retained 

1.  Dodwell,  Dupleix  and  Clive,  p.  39. 

2.  Despatches  from  Fan  St.  David,  October  .8,  .749  (Records  of  fort  St.  George):  borres.  s  Bengal 
and  Madras  Papers,  Vol.  li,  1688-1757. 

3.  Creole  et  Grande  Dame,  p.  236. 
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by  Dupleix  for  eighteen  days  more,  to  settle  the  plan  of  campaign  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Carnatic  and  to  have  all  the  Company's  documents 
sealed  by  him.  Chanda  Sahib  took  leave  of  Dupleix  on  28th  October 
1749,  and  rejoined  Muzaffar  Jang  on  the  Valudavur  river.1 

Yusuf  Husain  Khan. 


x.  The  Diary  of  A.R.P.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  231 


THE  NOMENCLATURE  AND  COMMON 
USES  OF  THE  ASTROLABE 


THE  original  astrolabe  (  acrrpoXapos  )  is  thought  to  have  been  an  astro¬ 
nomical  instrument  that  was  invented  by  Hipparchus  (150  B.C.). 
“  In  its  most  usual  form/'  as  it  is  described  by  Professor  R.  T. 
Gunther  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (14th  edition),  ”  it  consists  of 
an  evenly  balanced  circle  or  disc  of  metal  or  of  wood,  having  a  ring  and 
provided  with  a  rotatable  alidade  or  diametrical  rule  with  sights,  turning 
within  a  circle  of  degrees  for  measuring  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  or  stars. 
Seamen  from  the  time  of  Martin  Bahaim  (c.  1480  A.D.)  to  the  middle  of 
the  1 8th  century,  when  the  astrolabe  and  cross-staff  were  superseded  as 
navagational  instruments  by  Hadley’s  quadrant,  relied  largely  upon  such 
instruments  and  tables  of  the  sun’s  declension  for  finding  their  latitude. 


“  On  the  back  is  a  circular  map  of  the  stars,  the  rate,  beautifully 
designed  in  fretwork  cut  from  a  sheet  of  metal,  with  named  pointers  to 
show  the  position  of  the  brighter  stars  relatively  to  one  another  and  to  a 
Zodiac  circle  showing  the  sun’s  position  every  day  in  the  year.  Lying 
below  the  rete  are  one  or  more  interchangeable  plates  engraved  with  circles 
of  altitude  or  almucanters 


For  this  portable  metal  instrument,  usually  a  disc  off  from  3.9  -7.8 
in  diameter,  “  shadow-scales”  were  introduced  so  that  it  could  also  be 
used  in  surveying  to  measure  heights  and  distances  ;  and  calendar 
scales  ”  were  employed  to  show  the  suns  place  in  the  Zodiac  lor  every 
dav  in  the  year.  Astrologers  were  accustomed  to  add  also  sundry  lines 
and  tables  that  were  useful  for  their  special  purposes. 

Several  good  photographs  are  absolutely  necessary  for  an  intelligible 
explanation  of  the  astrolabe.  The  beautiful  instrument  that  is  here  pre- 
seated  is  dated  1019  A.H./1610  A.D.  This  date  may  he  seen  written  in 
the  Abiad  characters  at  the  bottom  of  Figure  3.  Jam  Jamshidi  shud 
Ustarlabd  And  the  accompanying  description  is  only  62  solar  years 
more  recent,  for  it  is  but  a  somewhat  condensed  translation  of  a  Persian 
Zfatise  on  he  nomenclature  and  the  common  uses  of  the  astrolabe  that 
laf  written  in  1083  A.H./1672  A.D.  by  Muhammad  Baran  Umm, 
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in  his  ‘  U qul-i-' Ashrah,  “  Ten  Sciences,’ ’  pp.  44-52  in  the  text  that 
was  lithographed  in  Shiraz  in  1317  A.H. 

The  astrolabe  hangs  vertically  from  a  ring  (Halqa)  which  is  connected 
with  the  hook  (‘Urwa)  on  the  upper  part,  which  is  called  the  throne 
(Kursl).  The  disc  on  which  the  throne  is  fastened,  (Figure  2),  and  which 
contains  the  tablets  (Safafa),  is  called  the  chamber  (Hujra)  or  the  mother 
(Umm).  On  the  front  of  the  astrolabe  (Figure  1)  is  the  open-work  top 
or  4  4  net  ”  (Shabaka),  which  is  called  the  “  spider  ”  (‘Ankabut),  (Figure  4). 

The  circles  on  the  face  of  the  chamber  (Figure  2)  are  divided  into  360 
parts  (degrees).  Beginning  at  the  mark  under  the  throne,  and  proceeding 
to  the  right,  spaces  of  5  and  10  degrees  are  indicated  in  succession.  These 
spaces  are  called  the  divisions  (Ajza’)  of  the  chamber. 

On  the  back  of  the  astrolabe  (Figure  3),  i.e.  on  the  rear  side  (Zahr)  of 
the  chamber,  two  straight  lines  arc  drawn  at  a  right  angle,  (Zawaya-i- 
Qa’ima).  One  of  these  lines  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  fastening  chain 
(‘Alaqa),  and  it  is  designated  by  several  names,  “  the  line  of  the  chain  ” 
(Khatt-i-4Alaqa),  the  “  sky-line  ”  (Khaf  t-i-Sama’),  and  the  “  vertical 
line,”  (Khatt-i-Intisab).  The  other  is  called  the  East  and  West  line  (Khatt- 
i-Mashriq-wa-Maghrib),  or  the  line  of  the  horizon  (Khatt-i-Ufq).  A 
circle  drawn  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  lines  will  be  divided 
into  four  equal  parts.  Each  of  the  two  quadrants  (Rub4)  towards  the 
throne  is  divided  into  90  degrees,  which  are  the  divisions  of  altitude. 
The  graduation  in  the  two  lower  quadrants,  which  are  known  as  the 
'‘quadrants  of  the  night,”  indicate  the  44  divisions  of  the  shadow  of  declin¬ 
ation  ”  (Ajza’-i-Zill-i-Naqs). 

Three  parallel  circles  are  drawn  fiom  the  point  which  is  the  centre  of 
the  tablets  (Figures  5  &  6).  The  inner  one  of  these  circles  is  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  (Madar-i-Ras  as-Sartan),  the  central  one  is  the  Tropic  of 
Aries  and  Libra  (Madar-i-Ras  al-Hamal  wal-Mizan),  and  the  outside  one 
is  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  (Madar-i-Ras  al-Jadl).  This  applies  in  the  case 
of  a  ”  northern  ”  astrolabe,  when  the  six  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  i.e.  from  the 
first  of  Aries  to  the  last  oi  Virgo  (Sumbulah),  fall  within  the  smaller  section 
of  the  44  spider  ”  (‘Ankabut),  and  the  signs  from  the  first  of  Libra  to  the 
last  of  Pisces  (Hut)  tall  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  forms  the 
boundary  (Kinar)  of  the  astrolabe.  In  the  case  of  a  44  southern  ”  astrolabe 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  lies  within  the  'Ankabut  and  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  is  on  the  outside.  Other  circles  are  drawn  one  beyond  another 
from  a  centre  which  is  the  particular  latitude  of  the  location  for  which 
that  special  tablet  is  adapted  (Figure  5).  Some  of  these  circles  are  incom¬ 
plete.  They  are  the  circles  parallel  with  the  horizon  ”  (Muqantarat), 
and  are  called  the  circles  of  altitude  (Irtifa4),  in  the  sense  of  the  measured 
distance  from  the  earth.  The  point  which  is  at  the  apex  of  these  circles, 
and  which  is  marked  with  the  sign  ^  ,  they  call  the  Zenith  (Samt  ar- 

Ras).  The  circles  that  are  incomplete,  drawn  from  the  Zenith  to  the  Nadir, 
are  the  longitudinal  circles. 
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Of  the  two  straight  lines  at  the  centre  of  the  separate  tablets,  the  one 
that  is  marked  ^  is  the  line  indicating  the  centre  of  the  sky,  or  the 
meridional  line,  (Khatt-i-Nisf  an-Nahar),  and  the  other  is  known  as  the 
line  East  and  West,  the  longitudinal  line,  and  as  the  Equator  (Khatt-i- 
Istiwa’).  The  half  on  the  right  is  called  the  western  line  and  the  left  half 
is  called  the  eastern  line,  or  in  the  same  way  the  western  horizon  and  the 
eastern  horizon.  Between  the  circles  parallel  with  the  horizon  (Figure  5), 
there  are  numbers  written  in  the  Abjad  characters.  One  type  of  astrolabe 
progresses  by  sixes  (Sudsl),  another  by  threes  (Thulthi),  and  still  another 
by  fives  (Khumsi).  There  is  also  the  Tis'Itype,  which  progresses  by  nines, 
the  Nisfl  which  is  by  twos,  the  complete  (Tarn)  which  is  by  ones,  and  the 
‘Ashrl  whicn  is  by  tens. 

Underneath  the  lines  parallel  with  the  horizon,  i.e.  beneath  the  level 
of  the  earth,  there  are  small  arcs  that  are  divided  into  twelve  parts,  six  to 
the  right  between  the  western  horizon  (‘Ufq-i-Maghrib)  and  the  meridion¬ 
al  line,  and  six  also  between  this  line  and  the  eastern  horizon.  These 
arcs  are  called  the  “curved  hour  lines”  (Khutut-i-Sa'at-i-Mifawwajah), 
or  they  may  be  designated  as  the  lines  of  the  hours  according  to  the  seasons 
(Khutut-i~Sa‘at-i-Zamanl). 


Other  curves  are  drawn  which  join  at  the  mark  **  .  These  are  called 
the  celestial  circles  (Dawa  ir-i-Samawat).  Frequently  curves  are  drawn  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  “  spider  ”  there  will  be  a  complete 
circle  and  on  this  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  will  be  indicated.  1  his 
they  call  the  celestial  girdle  (Mintaqat  al-Buruj).  In  the  Sudsl  type  ‘  of 
astrolabe  each  sign  is  divided  by  sixes,  and  by  threes  in  the  Thulthi 
type  etc.  There  is  a  projection  at  the  head  of  JadI  (Eigure  i),  where  it 
is  in  line  with  the  graduations  on  the  circumference  oi  the  chamber. 

They  call  this  the  "'agreement  at  the  head  of  Jadi  (Min  ala-Ras  al-Jadi). 
Other  projections  in  the  ornamental  work  within  the  circle  of  the  Anka- 
K-t  Kovp  the  names  of  stars  written  at  the  points  they  indicate.  These 
are  called  the  projections  of  the  stars  (Ashzaha-yi-Kawakib)^  Each  one  is 
designated  as  a  star  projection  or  as  an  agreement  of  a  star 

fn  the  “  northern  ”  astrolabe,  that  part  which  lies  within  the  Zodiac 
•  1 u  ?  the  northern  section,  and  that  lying  without  is  the  southern 

is  called  the  n  ,  ,  .  h  ;  jjke  a  ]X)]t  at  the  common  centre  of  the 

section.  In  figure  1,  that  which  is  jiK  thg  ,c  (Qu,b).  In  figure 

chamber,  ''"'‘“’E  “j  hbl  amhei  to  rehich  the  stghting  pieces  (Data- 

'1-,he  ^'£1  ^fastened  "Sled  the  Adada.  and  its  «.  '  point.  ” 
nan  or  Libna)  are  laste  sighting  pieces  are  two  holes  which 

are  the  Shazlyat.  Through  the  two  Mgh t '^P  baha-i-Istifa  ).  The  little 
are  spoken  of  as  the  holes  caj[  the  “horse”  (Faras), 

bar  which  holds  the  Qufb  rm  >  .  rem0ve  it  from  the  surface  of 

and  the  ring  under  the  Faras, fp  ^or  Fils).  The  handle-like 

for  revo1™8 11 

andTs  called  the  Mudlr  or  chief. 
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On  the  ‘Adada  (Figure  3)  of  some  astrolabes  there  are  twelve  lines 
that  are  drawn  crosswise  and  these  are  also  called  “  curved  hour  lines." 
There  are  separate  tablets  for  use  in  various  cities.  In  a  few  astrolabes 
there  may  be  found  the  “  horizon  tablet  "  (Safat-i-Afaqi),  which  has  many 
section  (Taqatu‘)  of  the  “  eastern  line"  (Khatt-i-Mashriq)  and  the  Tropic 
of  Aries  (Madax-i-Ras-i-Hamal).  Each  one  of  these  eastern  horizon  curves 
has  a  place  where  its  width  is  indicated.  When  the  tablet  is  held  so  that 
these  curves  fall  to  the  left  and  convex  with  the  base  (Muhdab  ba  Shlb), 
this  horizon  line  will  cross  the  dividing  sky-line  (Khatt-i-Wasat  as-Sama’) 
above  the  centre  of  the  tablet. 

To  determine  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  hold  the  handle  of  the  astrolabe 
in  the  right  hand  and  let  the  instrument  hang  with  its  back  towards  you. 
It  will  be  observed  that  on  the  back,  and  to  one  side,  the  degrees  of  alti¬ 
tude  are  indicated.  The  sighting  pieces  are  facing  each  other  in  line  with 
the  ‘Adada,  which  must  now  be  moved  until  the  light  of  the  sun  can  be 
seen  from  one  of  these  sighting  pieces  through  the  other.  Then  you  must 
look  and  see  to  what  degree  of  altitude  the  ray  of  light  points,  which  will 
be  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  that  particular  time. 

If  the  altitude  of  a  star  is  wanted,  the  back  of  the  astrolabe  is  held 
upwards.  Then  you  must  look  with  one  eye  through  one  of  the  sighting 
pieces  and  turn  the  ‘Adada  until  the  star  comes  in  view  through  the  other 
hole.  Look  then  and  see  the  degree  of  altitude  that  is  indicated. 

If  a  person  is  standing  on  a  minaret  or  on  a  wall,  so  that  the  “  point 
of  the  falling  of  a  stone  "  from  his  position  can  be  reached,  to  determine 
his  height,  you  should  first  set  the  altitude  scale  at  forty-five  degrees. 
You  then  step  back  to  the  point  where  you  can  see  the  person  through 
the  sighting  pieces.  You  will  then  measure  the  distance  to  the  “  point  of 
the  falling  stone  "  and  this  distance  will  be  the  same  as  the  height  of  the 
minaret. 

For  convenient  reference,  on  the  inner  face  of  the  “  chamber,"  (Figure 
2),  the  longitude  (Tul)  and  the  latitude  (‘Ard)  of  important  places  are 
indicated  beneath  their  names  in  the  Abjad  characters.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  Kufa,  the  latitude  is  given  immediately  below  the  name  as 
,  i.e.  61  degrees,  and  beneath  this  is  the  longitude,  J  ^  ,  or  40  deg¬ 
rees. 

The  Lewis  Evans  Collection  of  Scientific  Instruments,  which  is  in 
Oxford,  includes  the  principal  varieties  of  astrolabes  that  were  employed 
in  European  countries  or  in  the  Near  East.  They  are  much  the  same  kind 
of  instruments  as  those  that  were  in  use  during  the  Crusades  to  determine 
the  heights  of  hills  and  fortresses.  Two  of  the  very  best  examples  of  those 
that  were  made  in  later  years  in  England  are  to  be  found  in  St.  Andrew’s 
University,  Edinburgh.  One  of  these,  prepared  by  Cole  and  dated  1573 
A.D.,  is  two  feet  in  diameter.  Another,  which  was  made  by  Elias  Allen 
as  a  seaman’s  astrolabe,  is  dated  1616  A.D. 
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But  astrolabes  from  Muslim  countries  have  a  special  interest  in  that 
their  markings  are  in  the  beautiful  Arabic  script,  and  it  is  only  one  of 
these,  such  as  the  one  described  in  this  article,  that  will  enable  the  student 
to  appreciate  the  excellent  description  of  the  planispheric  “  Asturlab  ” 
that  is  given  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam  by  C.  A.  Nallino.  This  type 
represents  the  projection  of  the  celestial  sphere  on  a  plane  and  the  names 
of  its  separate  parts  are  in  Arabic,  as  for  example,  the  Umm  (“  mother  ”), 
the  Safa’ih  (“  circular  tablets  ”),  the  ‘  Ankabut  (“  spider  ”),  and  the 
*  Adada  (”  ruler,  deopter,  or  alhidade  ”). 

The  astrolabe  that  was  intended  for  use  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
was  called  Shamali  (northern),  and  the  one  to  be  employed  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  was  distinguished  as  the  JanubI  (southern).  The  one  that 
was  described  as  Kamil  (perfect)  had  additional  markings  to  show  the 


circle  of  the  sun’s  equation. 

In  his  Chronology  al-Biruni  explained  a  flattened  (Mubattah) 
astrolabe,  which  served  as  a  stellar  chart,  on  which  “  the  pole  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic  was  the  centre  of  the  projection,  and  the  parallels  with  the  ecliptics, 
or  circles  of  longitude,  were  represented  as  equidistant  concentric  circle 
and  the  circles  of  latitude  by  equidistant  radii.”  This  shows  the  influence 
of  the  Spanish  Arab,  az-Zarqall  (d.  1091  A.D.),  who  recognised  (he  limit¬ 
ations  involved  in  the  ordinary  planispherical  astrolabes,  in  that  they 
had  to  be  either  northern  or  southern  ;  and  who  saw  also  that  because  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  no  ordinary  astrolabe  could  be  relied 
upon  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of  years.  He  therefore  “  transformed 
the  particular  astrolabe  into  a  general  one  by  taking  rather  the  horizontal 
projection.”  According  to  his  method  the  eye  of  the  observer  was  dnected 
towards  one  of  the  two  equinoctial  points.  Thus  the  plane  of  projection 
would  be  the  plane  of  the  solstitial  colure,  or  the  meridian  which  passes 
through  the  solstitial  points.  Since  the  projections  of  the  two  celestial 
hemispheres  would  then  coincide,  one  sign  could  suffice  lor  both. 

But  in  addition  to  the  planispheric  astrolabe,  the  nomenclature  of 
which  is  studied  in  this  article,  there  were  linear  and  the  spherical  types. 
The  former  was  called  ”  the  rod  of  1  usi,  in  honour  ol  its  inventor,  ab 
Muzaffarb.  Muzaffar  at-lusl,  (d.  1214  A.D.)  ;  and  the  latter  whIch  was 
develoned  somewhat  later,  consisted  of  a  metal  globe  which  fitted  inside 
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END  OF  ‘IMAD-UD-DIN  MUHAMMAD  IBN 
QASIM,  THE  ARAB  CONQUEROR  OF  SIND 


INTRODUCTORY 

THERE  are  two  conflicting  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  led  to  the  dismissal  and  death  of  ‘  Imad-ud-Din 
Muhammad  ibn  Qasim,  the  Arab  Conqueror  of  Sind.  One  of 
these  accounts  is  based  on  the  authority  of  the  Chach-Nama,  which  is  re¬ 
lied  upon  by  Mir  Muhammad  Ma'sum  of  Bhakkar  in  his  Tdrikh-us-Sind, 
also  called  Tdnkh-i-Ma' surrii  after  his  name,  and  other  subsequent  writers. 
It  is  also  frequently  repeated  by  European  writers  and  is  widely  in  vogue. 
The  source  of  the  other  account,  which  is  less  current,  is  the  Futuh-ul- 
Buldan  of  Ahmad  ibn  Yahya  ibn  Jabir  al-Baladhurl ;  while  the  author  of 
the  Chach-Ndma  and  his  followers  hold  the  Khalifa  Walk!  ibn  4  Abdul- 
Malik  responsible  for  the  unjust  and  unmerited  dismissal  and  death  of 
the  hero  of  Sind,  Baladhuri  and  his  followers  throw  the  entire  onus  of  the 
blame  on  his  brother  and  successor,  Sulaiman  ibn  ‘  Abdul -Malik,  and 
attribute  the  perpetration  of  the  tragedy  to  a  different  motive.  Now  these 
two  accounts  are  so  divergent  and  indeed  diametrically  opposite  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  them.  One  of  them  must  be  wrong  and  it  is  for 
us  to  find  out  which  is  correct.  In  this  article  I  propose  to  examine  both 
these  accounts  as  critically,  and  yet  as  briefly,  as  possible,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  truth.  For  the  sake  of  clarity  and  convenience  I  shall  first 
take  up  the  relevant  passages  from  the  rival  accounts  seriatim ,  discuss 
their  origin,  antiquity,  and  authenticity,  .criticise  their  contents,  point 
out  the  probabilities  and  improbabilities  of  the  rival  stories,  and  then 
sum  up  the  whole  case  and  express  my  own  opinion  at  the  end. 

STORY  IN  THE  CHACH-NAMA 
The  story,  as  it  appears  in  the  Chach-Ndma,  is  as  follows  : — 

44  Orders  from  the  Capital  to  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim. 

“  The  next  day,  when  the  king  of  the  heavenly  host  showed  his  face 
to  the  world  from  behind  the  veil  of  night,  a  dromedary  rider,  with 
8* 
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orders  from  the  seat  of  government,  arrived.  Muhammad  son  of  ‘  All 
Abul-Hasan  Hamadhani  says  that  when  Rai  Dahir  was  killed,  his  two 
virgin  daughters  were  seized  in  his  palace,  and  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim 
had  sent  them  to  Baghdad  under  the  care  of  his  negro  slaves.1  The 
Khalifa  of  the  time  sent  them  into  his  harem  to  be  taken  care  of  for  a 
few  days  till  they  were  fit  to  be  presented  to  him.  After  some  time,  the 
remembrance  of  them  recurred  to  the  noble  mind  of  the  Khalifa  and 
he  ordered  them  both  to  be  brought  before  him  at  night.  Walld  ibn 
4  Abd-ul-Malik  told  the  interpreter  to  enquire  from  them  which 
of  them  was  the  eldest,  that  he  might  retain  her  by  him,  and  call 
the  other  sister  at  another  time.  The  interpreter  first  asked  their  names. 
The  eldest  said,  4  My  name  is  Suryadeo,'  and  the  youngest  replied, 

4  My  name  is  Parmaldeo.'  He  called  the  eldest  to  him,  and  the  young¬ 
est  he  sent  back  to  be  taken  care  ot.  When  he  had  made  the  lormer  sit 
down,  and  she  uncovered  her  face,  the  Khalifa  of  the  time  looked  at 
her,  and  was  enamoured  of  her  surpassing  beauty  and  charms.  Her 
powerful  glances  robbed  his  heart  ol  patience.  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
Suryadeo  and  drew  her  towards  him.  But  Survadeo  stood  up,  and  said 
4  Long  live  the  king  !  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  king's  bed,  because  the 
just  Commander  4  Imad-ud-Dln  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  kept  us 
three  days  near  himself  before  he  sent  us  to  the  royal  residence.  1  erhaps 
it  is  a  custom  among  you  ;  but  such  ignominy  should  not  be  suffered 
by  kiners  '  The  Khalifa  was  overwhelmed  with  love,  and  the  reins 
of  patience  had  fallen  from  his  hand.  Through  indignation  he  could 
not  stop  to  scrutinise  the  matter.  He  asked  for  ink  and  paper,  and  com¬ 
menced  to  write  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  commanding  that  at  what¬ 
ever  place  Muhammad  (ibn)  Qasim  had  arrived  he  should  suffer  him¬ 
self  to  be  sewn  up  in  a  hide  and  sent  to  the  capital. 


“  Muhammad  ihn  Qasim  reaches  UJhafar,  and  receives  the  Order  from 
the  Khalifas  Capital 

“  When  Muhammad  (ibn)  Qasim  received  the  letter  at  Udhafar,^  he 
eave  the  order  to  his  people  and  they  sewed  h.m  up  in  a  lnde  put  him 

2.  Variants.  j  3  A|  -ina  on  the  Ghat-gar,  and  he  is  followed  by  Haig 

Raverty  identifies  it  with  M ,'"^1'*,  convert,',  it  into  Depalpur.  but  hi.  authority  on  this 

in  the  Cat.,W./«e  £  is  uncertain  and  I  have  no.  been  able  to  determine  the 

point  is  negligible,  r 
exact  situation  of  the  place. 
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Malik,  son  of  Marwan,  that  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  ThaqafI  had  been 
brought  to  the  capital.  The  Khalifa  asked  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead. 
It  was  replied,  ‘  May  the  Khalifa’s  life,  prosperity  and  honour  be  pro¬ 
longed  to  eternity,  when  the  royal  mandates  were  received  in  the  city 
of  Udhafar,  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  immediately,  according  to  the  orders, 
had  himself  sewn  up  in  a  raw  hide,  and  after  two  days  delivered  his 
soul  to  God  and  went  to  the  eternal  world.  The  authorities  whom  he 
had  placed  at  different  stations  maintain  the  country  in  their  possession, 
the  Khutba  continued  to  be  read  in  the  name  of  the  Khalifa,  and  they 
used  their  best  endeavours  to  establish  their  supremacy. 


The  Khalifa  Opens  the  Chest. 

“  The  Khalifa  then  opened  the  chest  and  called  the  girls  into  his 
presence.  He  had  a  green  bunch  of  myrtle  in  his  hand,  and  pointing 
with  it  towards  the  face  of  the  corpse,  said,  ‘  See,  my  daughters,  how  my 
commands,  which  are  sent  to  my  agents  are  observed  and  obeyed  by  all. 
When  these  my  orders  reached  Kanauj,1  he  sacrificed  his  precious 
life  at  my  command.’ 


The  Address  of  Jdnkl,  daughter  of  Ddhir,  to  Khalifa  ‘  Abd-ul-Malik, 
son  of  Marwan. 

“  Then  the  virtuous  JankI2  put  off  the  veil  from  her  face,  placed 
her  head  on  the  ground,  and  said,  ‘  May  the  king  live  long,  may  his 
prosperity  and  glory  increase  for  many  years  ;  and  may  he  be  adorned 
with  perfect  wisdom.  It  is  proper  that  a  king  should  test  with  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  reason  and  weigh  in  his  mind  whatever  he  hears  from  friend  or 
foe,  and  when  it  is  found  to  be  true  and  indubitable,  then  orders  com¬ 
patible  with  justice  should  be  given.  By  so  doing  he  wrili  not  fall  under 
the  wrath  of  God,  nor  be  condemned  by  the  tongue  of  man.  Your  orders 
have  been  obeyed,  but  your  gracious  mind  is  wanting  in  reason  and 
judgment.  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  respected  our  honour  and  behaved 
like  a  brother  or  son  to  us,  and  he  never  touched  us,  your  slaves,  with 
a  licentious  hand.  But  he  had  killed  the  king  of  Hind  and  Sind,  he  had 
destroyed  the  dominion  of  our  forefathers,  and  he  had  degraded  us 
from  the  dignity  of  royalty  to  a  state  of  slavery.  Therefore,  to  retaliate 
and  revenge  these  injuries,  we  uttered  a  falsehood  before  the  Khalifa, 


1.  This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  its  more  himous  name-sake  situated  in  Central  India.  ( E .  &  D., 
Vol.  I,  p.  207).  [For  a  learned  discussion  on  the  subject  cf.  Islamic  Culture,  October,  19 43,  Sulaiman 
Nadwi's  article.-  Ed.  I.C.], 

2.  “  This  isa  different  name  from  that  which  she  gave  herself,  when  first  asked.”  (E.  &  D.,  Vol.  I,  p.  210, 
f.  n.  2). 
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and  our  object  has  been  fulfilled.  Through  this  fabrication  and  deceit 
have  we  taken  our  revenge.  Had  the  Khalifa  not  passed  such  peremptory 
or j lS’ji l  os^.  reason  through  the  violence  of  his  passion, 

and  had  he  considered  it  proper  to  investigate  the  matter,  he  would  not 
have  subjected  himself  to  this  repentance  and  reproach  ;  and  had 
Muhammad  ibn  Qasim,  assisted  by  his  wisdom,  come  to  within  one  day’s 
journey  from  this  place,  and  then  had  himself  put  into  a  hide,  he  would 
have  been  liberated  after  inquiry,  and  would  not  have  died/  The 
Khalifa  was  very  sorry  at  this  explanation,  and  from  excess  of  regret 
he  bit  the  back  of  his  hand. 


“  Jan ki  Again  Addresses  the  Khalifa. 

JankI  again  opened  her  lips  and  looked  at  the  Khalifa.  She  per¬ 
ceived  that  his  anger  was  much  excited,  and  she  said,  4  The  king  has 
committed  a  very  grievous  mistake,  for  he  ought  not,  on  account  of 
two  slave  girls,  to  have  destroyed  a  person  who  had  taken  captive  a 
hundred  thousand  modest  women  like  us,  who  had  brought  down 
seventy  chiefs  who  ruled  over  Hind  and  Sind  from  their  thrones  to 
their  colfins  ;  and  who  instead  of  temples  had  erected  mosques,  pul¬ 
pits,  and  minarets.  If  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  had  been  guilty  of  any  little 
neglect  or  impropriety,  he  ought  not  (o  have  been  destroyed  on  the  mere 
word  of  a  designing  person/  The  Khalifa  ordered  bhth  the  sisters  to  be 
enclosed  between  walls.  From  that  time  to  this  day  the  flags  of  Islam 
have  been  more  and  more  exalted  everyday,  and  are  still  advancing/’1 


ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  C11A CH -NAM A 


Let  us  first  consider  the  antiquity  of  the  work  on  which  the  above 
account  is  based.  The  Chach-Ndma,  in  which  the  romantic  story  first 
appears,  is  one  of  the  earliest  Arabic  histories  of  Sind.  It  gives  a  fairly 
detailed  account  of  the  usurpation  of  the  Brahman,  Ohach,  after  whose 
name  the  book  is  called,  and  the  Arab  conquest  of  Sind.  In  the  intioduc- 
tion  as  well  as  in  the  epilogue  to  the  work  it  is  called  Fath-Ndum,  i.e., 
a  book  of  conquest  or  a  despatch  announcing  vicloiv.  In  some  books 
it  is  referred  to  as  Tarikh-i-Hind-wa-$ind  and  is  freely  quoted  by_ later 
writers  as  for  example,  by  Mir  Muhammad  Ma  sum  in  his  Tdrikh-i- 
Masurtii  by  Nur-ul-Haq  in  his  Dhubdat-ut-Tawarikh,  by  Nizamud-Dln 
Ahmad  in  his  Tabaqdt-i-Ahbari ,  and  by  Abul-Qasim  Finshta  in  his 
Guhhan-i-Ibrdfwni,  commonly  called  Tdrikh-i-r  2 nshta.  Jn  the  l  abaqat- 
i-Akbari  it  is  mentioned  as  Mmhdj-ul- Masalih.  It  is,  as  we  have  it,  a 
translation,  the  Arabic  original  of  which  is  lost  with  little  hope  of  recovery/ 


f  ai^f  indebted^ Sir  Henry  Elliot  for  the  information  embodied  in  tins  paragraph.  (E.  6f  D  Vol  I, 

p.  13O. 
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Its  antiquity  is  evident  from  the  following  facts  : — 

(1)  It  was  translated  from  the  Arabic  original  by  Muhammad 
‘All  ibn  Hamid  ibn  Abu-Bakr  Kufiin  the  reign  of  Nasir-ud-Din  Qabaicha 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  after  the  Hijrat,  and  dedicated  to 
Sadr-i-Jahan  Dastur-i-Sahib  Qiran  ‘  Aln-ul-Mulk  Husain  ibn  Abi-Bakr 
ibn  Muhammad  al-Ash'arl,  the  minister  of  Nasir-ud-Din  Qabaicha.1 

(2)  When  in  his  search  for  material  the  translator  named  above 
reached  Alor  and  Bhakkar,  he  saw  Maulana  Qadi  Isma‘11  ibn  Muhammad 
ibn  Musa  ibn  Ta’i  ibn  Ya'qub  ibn  Ta’i  ibn  Musa  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Shaiban 
ibn  ‘  Uthman  Thaqafi  and  obtained  from  him  a  book  in  Arabic  embodying 
an  excellent  account  of  the  Arab  conquest  of  Sind,  which,  according  to  its 
owner,  had  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors  who  had  been  particip¬ 
ators  in  the  events  and  advantages  of  the  conquest.2 

(3)  Such  important  geographical  places  as  Mansura,  Maswahl, 
Manjababarl,  Annarl  or  al-Baiza,  etc.,  which  were  subsequently  noticed 
by  al-Baladhurl,  Ibn-Hauqal  and  others,  do  not  find  place  any  where  in  the 
Chach-Namd.  This  evidently  shows  that  the  original  work  was  written 
before  these  places  had  come  into  existence.  As  Mansura  was  founded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Khilafat  of  al-Mansur,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
136  A.H.  (753  A.C.),  we  can  safely  conclude  that  the  work  must  have 
been  composed  before  that  time,  otherwise  the  author  of  the  Chach- 
Ndma  would  not  have  left  the  place  unnoticed."' 

(4)  The  book  ( Chach-Ndma )  teems  with  references  to  Buddhists, 
Buddhist  monks  and  Buddhist  temples,  and  it  becomes  obvious  to  the 
reader  that  the  bulk  of  the  Sindian  population  of  the  time  consisted  of 
Buddhists.  As  Buddhism  lost  its  hold  on  Indian  soon  after  the  conquest 
of  Sind  by  the  Arabs,  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  the  book  was  written  not 
long  after  that  conquest  was  completed. 

(5)  In  the  Chach-Ndma  we  come  across  Samanis,  monks  and  a 
royal  white  elephant,  which  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the 
accounts  of  the  later  invasions  of  Sind  by  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghaznln. 
This  again  points  to  the  antiquity  of  the  work. 

(6)  Finally,  some  portions  of  the  book  are  based  on  oral  testimony 
received  at  second,  third,  or  even  fourth  hand  from  those  who  were  par¬ 
ticipators  in  the  transactions  recorded.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
Tabari,4  who  wrote  in  the  third  century  after  the  Hijrat,  tracing  all  his 
traditions  to  eye  or  ear  witnesses,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Chach-Ndma , 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  his  account  of  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Sind  is  so  meagre. 

1.  E.  &  D.,  pp.  1  3 1 .  l  ie  was  at  first  the  Vizier  of  Nasir-uddin-Qabiiicha  and  later  served  under  Iltutmish 
as  Vizier  oi  Prince  Rukn-ud-Dln  Piroz  when  the  latter  was  appointed  Governor  of  Badaon.  ( Vide 
Tabqcit-i  Nasiri,  1  72-73  and  181-82,  and  E.  &  D.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  325  and  330). 

2.  Ibid.,  Vol  1,  p.  132. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

4.  liis  full  name  is  Abu-Ja‘far  ibn  Jarir  ibn  Yazld  at-Tabari. 
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AUTHENTICITY 

More  important  from  our  point  of  view  than  the  antiquity  of  the  work 
is  the  authenticity  of  its  contents.  This  is  amply  evident  from  the  close 
resemblance  betwen  the  ancestry  of  Isma‘Il,  the  owner  of  the  original 
Arabic,  who  himself  participated  in  the  events  and  advantages  of  the  con¬ 
quest  and  that  of  Musa  ibn  Ya'qub  ibn  Ta’I  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Shaiban 
ibn  ‘  Uthman,  the  first  Qadi  of  Alor  appointed  by  the  conqueror,  though  in 
the  latter  case  some  important  links  are  missing  and  were  perhaps  delib¬ 
erately  omitted  to  avoid  repetition,  as  is  often  done.  In  either  case  the 
ultimate  ancestor  is  mentioned  as  ‘  Uthman  Thaqal  I,  i.e.  of  the  tribe  to  which 
‘  Imad-ud-Din  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  himself  belonged  Again,  there  is 
an  equally  close  resemblance  between  the  title  of  the  ancestor,  Musa,  and 
that  of  the  descendant,  Isma'xl.  Musa,  the  first  Qadi  of  Alor,  was  called 
Sadr-i~Imdmia  al-Ajall  al-'Alim  Burhdn-ul-Millat-ivad-Din.  and  the 
contemporary  of  the  translator,  viz.,  Isma‘11,  was  known  as  Maul  and 
Qadi  al-lmam  al~Ajall  al-  Alim  al-Bdri  Kamdl -ul-Millat-wad -Din.  It  is 
indeed  amazing  that  the  translator  does  not  take  notice  of  this  similarity 
of  titles  and  the  identity  of  ancestry  brought  out  above.  These,  in  my 
opinion,  are  enough  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  work  beyond  doubt. 
Furthermore,  there  is  very  little  modern  interpolation  in  it  The  anach¬ 
ronisms  that  crop  up  here  and  there  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  author 
rather  than  to  the  translator.  Elphinstone’s  opinion  that  it  professes 
to  be  a  translation,"  which  implies  a  doubt  about  its  genuineness,  is  evi¬ 
dently  wrong.  It  is  denounced  by  Elliot  who  says,  An  air  of  truth  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  and  though  it  reads  more  like  a  romance  than  a  history 
yet  this  is  occasioned  more  by  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject  than  y 
any  fictions  proceeding  from  the  imagination  of  the  author.  According 
to  him,  the  only  two  stories  which  appear  to  be  fictitious  are  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  Jaisiya  son  of  Dahir  by  Darohar’s  sister  named  Jank!,-  and  the  re¬ 
taliation  of  Raja  Dahir's  two  virgin  daughters/'  Another  story  winch  has 
been  taken  to  be  equally  fictitious  is  that  of  Dahir  s  marriage  with  his 
own  sister.1 2 * 4 * 


PROBABILITIES  OF  THE  STORY 

The  antiquity  and  the  authenticity  of  the  work  proved  it  remains  to 
test  the  correctness  of  the  story  of  ‘  Imad-ud-Din  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  s 
dismissal  and  death  as  told  in  it.  Though  ‘  novel,  as  Elliot  calls  it,  there 


1.  E.  &  D.,  pp.  134-35- 

2.  Ibid.  p.  i36- 

•*.  The  theme  of  this  paper.  ,  c;_j 

4.  As  it  was  prognosticated  that  the  husband  of  Datur's  s.ster  would  I*  the  k,ng  ot  Hmd 

Dahir  married  his  own  sister.  <E.  Vol.  i,  p.  ,  54  ;  Studies  iudo-MusUm  I h*ny.  M 
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is  nothing  improbable  in  it  were  it  not  for  some  serious  contradictions 
which  it  contains.  The  whim  of  the  Khalifa,  the  motive  of  the  virgin 
girls,  and  the  mode  of  inflicting  punishment  are  all  within  the  range  of 
probability,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  wiles  practised  by  women 
for  the  purpose  of  wreaking  vengeance,  the  unrestrained  autocracy 
of  the  Umayyads,  their  uncontrolled  ambition  to  rule,  their  unswerving 
strictness  in  exacting  obedience,  and  their  unfailing  ingenuity  in  inventing 
novel  modes  of  inflicting  punishment.  The  objection  that  the  sewing  up 
of  a  human  being  in  a  cow- skin  was  a  Tartar  and  not  an  Arab  mode  of 
punishment  does  not  carry  weight  because,  apart  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  an  earlier  instance  of  a  similar  punishment  being  inflicted  in  the 
annals  of  Arab  history,1  the  Umayyads  could  and  did  actually  hit  upon 
worse  and  more  appalling  types  of  punishment.2 3 


IMPROBABILITIES 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  apparent  probabilities  of  the  story,  referred 
to  above,  there  are  a  number  of  inherent  discrepancies,  chronological 
errors,  and  contradictions  which  knock  the  bottom  out  of  it.  According  to 
the  Chach-Ndma,  “  Muhammad  son  of  ‘  All  Abu-Hasan  HamadanI 
says  that  when  Rai  Dahir  was  killed,  his  two  virgin  daughters  were  seized 
in  his  palace  and  Muhammad  (ibn)  Qasim  had  .sent  them  to  Baghdad 
under  the  care  of  his  negro  slaves.”*  In  the  same  account  ( Chach-Ndma ) 
we  read  that  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  exhorted  his  soldiers  against 
Har  Rai  Chandar  at  Udhafar  in  these  words  : — “  Today  we  have  come  to 
encounter  this  cursed  infidel,”4  and  a  little  further  we  read,  ”  The  next 
day.  ...  a  dromedary  rider  with  orders  from  the  seat  of  Government 
arrived.”5  This  clearly  shows  that  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  received  the 
Khalifa's  orders  after  the  conquest  of  Multan,  when  he  was  contem¬ 
plating  the  conquest  of  Kannauj.  Now  the  author  of  the  Chach-Ndma 
says,  ”  The  accursed  Dahir  was  slain  at  the  fort  of  Rawar  at  sunset  on 
Thursday,  the  10th  of  Ramadan,  93  A.H.  (712  A.D.  ”6  and  we  know  for 


1.  The  followers  of  the  first  Mu’awiya  enclosed  the  body  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abu-Bakr,  the  Governor 
of  Egypt,  in  the  carcass  of  an  ass  and  burnt  both  to  ashes  even  before  the  Arab  conquest  of  Sind.  ( See 
E.&D.,  Vol.  1,  p.  4439  ;  Tabari  (Persian),  592  ;  Ibn-i-Khaldun  (Urdu),  II,  V,  392  ;  and  Raudat-aySafa, 

II.  312. 

2.  Almost  exactly  similar  treatment  was  meted  out  to  Musa,  the  Governor  of  Spain,  by  the  same  relent¬ 
less  Khalifa,  Sulaiman.  While  Musa  was  lingering  in  misery  and  exile  at  Mecca  the  head  of  his  son,  who 
had  been  murdered  at  Cordova,  was  thrown  down  at  his  (father’s)  feet  and  the  tyrant’s  messenger  taunted 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  agony  and  despair.  (Gibbon,  Chap.  LI;  see  also  an  account  of  the  Tragedy  of 
Karbela  in  any  original  Arabic  history). 

3.  See  supra,  p.  2. 

4.  E.  &  D.,  Vo!.  I,  p.  208. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  209. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  170. 
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certain  that  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  received  the  fatal  orders  at  Udhafar 
in  96  A.H.1  This  undue  delay  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  extending 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  during  which  many  a  letter  was  sent  to  and 
received  from  Hajjaj  by  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim,  is  not  accounted  for.  If 
as  alleged  by  Muhammad,  son  of  Abul-Hasan  Hamadani,  Muhammad  ibn 
Qasim  seized  the  daughters  of  Dahir  after  his  death  and  sent  them  to  the 
Khalifa,  they  must  have  reached  the  capital  within  two  months  at  the 
most  ;  and  if,  as  alleged,  the  Khalifa  called  them  to  his  bed-chamber  after 
“  some  day”  and  learnt  that  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  had  deflowered  them 
both  before  sending  them  on  to  the  capital  and  passed  the  death  sentence 
then  and  there;  the  orders  must  have  reached  the  unfortunate  victim  within 
six  months  and  not  several  years  after  the  death  of  Dahir  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters'  departure  from  Rawar,2  for  we  are  told  that  when  Muhammad  ibn 
Qasim  conveyed  the  request  of  the  people  of  Brahmanabad  for  the  repair 
of  the  Budh  Temple  to  Hajjaj  he  received  a  reply  ‘after  some  days'  and 
not  after  some  months  or  years.  This  is  enough  to  rob  the  story  of  its 
time-honoured  charm  and  romance.  Besides  this,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  points  which  militate  against  it  :  while  dwelling  upon  the  capture 
of  Rawar,  the  author  of  the  Chach-Nama  says  that  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim 
captured  a  large  number  of  prisoners  and  enormous  booty,  which  he 
sent  to  the  Khalifa  through  his  uncle,  Hajjaj,  along  with  Dahir's 
head.3  The  same  authority  informs  us  that  a  daughter  of  Dahir’s  sister  was 
among  the  prisoners  and  that  the  Khalifa  became  enamoured  of  her 
when  he  saw  her,  but  gave  her  away  in  marriage  to  ‘Abdullah 


1  See  supra.  It  mav  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  chronology  of  the  Chach-Ndma  is  hopelessly 
lawless  and  inconsistent.  The  10th  of  Ramadan  93  A.H.  (the  20th  of  June,  712  A.D.)  was  Monday,  the 
same  date  of  the  year  92  A.H.  (j  .7.711)  was  Wednesday,  and  the  same  date  of  the  Ruyyat  year  92  (2 *  7 •  7»0 
was  Thursday.  The  week  day  (Thursday)  supplies  the  clue  to  the  correct  date  1  oth  of  Ramadan,  9 2  A.H 
Dahir  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  the  fort  of  Rawar  on  Thursday,  the  ioth  of  Ramadan,  93  A.H.  (supra). 
It  then  took  'lmad-ud-Dtn  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  some  time  to  take  Rawar,  and  the  conquest  of  Dhahla 
and  Baghrur  (two  fortresses)  also  took  him  two  months  each.  But  we  are  told  (E.  &  D.,  I,  177)  that  he 
laid  seige  to  Brahmanabad  in  Rajab,  93  A.H.  and  that  it  fell  some,  six  months  later  on  the  last  day  of  Bhib 

Hij,  93  A.H.  All  this  is  evidently  incorrect  and  inextricably  involved.  The  only  criterion  or  method  of 

ascertaining  the  correct  chronology  is  perhaps  the  application  of  the  week-day  test.  (See  S.  I-M.H.,  93h 
It  is  also  said  that  the  young  hero  left  Brahmanabad  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  Muharram,  94  AH.  (supra). 
Now  the  3rd  of  Muharram,  94  A.H.  (9-10-712)  was  Sunday  and  the  3rd  of  Muharram  95  (Ruyyat)  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  28th  of  September,  7*3  which  was  Thursday.  Again  if  the  week-day  is  correct,  the 
correct  year  must  be  95  A.H.  ‘Imad-ud-Dln  Muhammad  was  recalled  from  Sind  and  put  to  death  after 
the  death  of  Walld  in  Jamadi  I,  96  A.H.,  and  the  3rd  of  Muharram,  95  A.H  fits  ,n  fairly  well,  for  tt 

would  leave  him  about  eighteen  months  for  subsequent  operations  against  Alor  (or  Ad-Daur  or  Ar- 
RQz),  Sikka  and  Multan.  (S.I-M.H.,  96).  This  would  evidently  increase  the  interval  by  one  year  and 
thus  make  room  for  more  communications  between  him  and  the  Centra  aut  orities. 

2.  Rawar  was  founded  by  Chach  (E.  0  D..  I,  >54)  at  some  distance  from  BrahmanibSd  The :pa^ge 
at  page  154  (Ibid.)  shows  that  it  was  in  Middle  Sind,  of  but  references  at  pp^.67.  .70,  .7.  and  .74  «W.) 
sh<fw  that  it  was  somewhere  south  of  Biahmanib&d  and  north  of  N.run  (Ha.drabad).  See  S./-M.  1.,  »7. 

3.  E.  &  £>.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  172-73* 
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ibn  ‘Abbas  who  sought  her  hand.1  Why  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  sent 
Dahir’s  daughters  direct  to  the  Khalifa,  if  he  really  did  so,  and  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners  to  Hajjaj,  is  not  explained.  Again,  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Sind  by  Hajjaj  and  it  was  to  Hajjaj  that  he  was 
responsible  for  his  acts.  The  correspondence  that  passed  between  the 
two  testifies  to  this  fact.  Normally  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  should  have 
sent  the  prisoners,  etc.  to  Hajjaj.  In  fact,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  he  would 
have  incurred  the  wrath  of  his  ‘  ferocious  ’  uncle.  The  author,  moreover, 
does  not  say  anything  about  the  two  daughters  of  Dahir  in  connection 
with  the  capture  of  Rawar,  but  reproduces  the  romantic  story  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abul-Hasan  at  the  end  of  his  account.  It  is  evident 
from  this  omission  that  he  himself  entertained  serious  doubts  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  story,  otherwise  he  would  have  put  it  in  its  proper 
place.  Elsewhere  in  his  account  he  says  that  after  the  conquest  of  Brah- 
manabad,  Dahir’s  wife  and  two  maiden  daughters  were  captured,2  but  he 
does  not  give  their  names,  age,  and  other  details.  Supposing  that  this  is  an 
inadvertent  omission,  supposing  also  that  the  girls  referred  to  here  were  the 
same  who  figure  in  the  romantic  story,  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  would 
have,  even  then,  received  the  orders  much  earlier  than  he  actually  did, 
for  an  interval  of  at  least  three  years  intervened  between  the  capture  of 
Brahmanabad  in  93  A.H.  and  the  receipt  of  the  fatal  orders  in  96  A.H.3 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Chcich-Nama,  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim 
captured  or  purchased  Rani  Ladl,  wife  of  Raja  Dahir,  and  contracted  his 
Nikah  with  her.4  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life  and  would  not  have 
preferred  her  to  the  two  virgin  daughters  of  Dahir,  if  they  had  really  fallen 
into  his  hands,  for  the  Khalifa  was  entitled  to  nothing  more  than  1  /5th 
of  the  spoils  of  war  and  he  could  easily  marry  one  if  not  both  of  the  girls. 
It  is  said  that  the  girls  were  first  kept  by  the  Khalifa  in  his  harem  for  some 
days,  and  when  one  night  they  were  taken  into  his  presence,  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  elder  sister  when  he  saw  her  for  the  first  time.5  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  Khalifa  did  not  see  them  when  they  were  first  taken  to  him, 
and  whether  he  did  not  see  them  thereafter  for  so  many  days  during  their 
stay  in  his  harem.  The  daughters  of  a  Raja,  if  nothing  else,  must  have 
attracted  his  immediate  attention  if  the  tale  were  true.  Again,  when  they 
were  taken  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Khalifa,  the  latter  employed  the 
services  of  an  interpreter.6  Evidently  he  did  not  know  their  language  and 
they  did  not  know  his.  How,  it  may  then  be  asked,  did  he  follow  the  elder 
sister  when  she  addressed  him  three  times  in  an  insulting  and  taunting 
tone  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  Khalifa  would  enact  the  love  scene  depicted  in  the  story  in  the 

1.  E.  &  D.,  Vol.  I.  P.  173. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  181 . 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

4.  Ibid.,  pp.  r 8 1  and  192. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  209. 

(>.  Ibid. 
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presence  of  the  interpreter,  even  if  the  latter  were  a  woman.  Moreover, 
when  the  chest  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  girls,  the  Khalifa  exclaimed 
“  See,  my  daughters/’1  What  a  strange  remark  !  Who  is  the  jankl  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  ?  The  reference  is  obviously  to 
the  elder  girl,  but  nowhere  else  is  she  so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  told  in  the  same  account  that  Janki  was  the  sister  of  Darohar  Rai  of 
Kuraj,2  when  her  love  was  not  reciprocated  by  Jaisiya,  son  of  Dahir,  un¬ 
successfully  plotted  against  his  life.3  In  the  heading  of  the  same  para¬ 
graph  the  name  of  the  Khalifa  is  given  as  ‘  Abdul-Malik  son  of  Marwan, 
who  was  dead,  and  not  Walld  son  of  ‘  Abdul-Malik,  the  ruling  Khalifa. 
The  author  says  nothing  about  what  happened  during  the  interval  between 
the  issue  of  the  Khalifa’s  orders  against  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  and  the 
arrival  of  his  dead  body  wrapped  in  a  cow- skin.  Even  if  the  story  were 
accepted  as  correct,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  did 
not  try  to  save  his  life  by  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  Khalifa.  He  was 
innocent  and  he  knew  it.  Why  did  he  not  try  to  establish  his  innocence  ? 
He  was  the  master  of  Sind  and  was  extremely  popular  with  the  people  of 
that  place.  He  could,  following  the  accepted  usage  of  the  time,  have 
defied  the  central  authority  and  set  up  an  independent  kingdom.  All 
these  are  serious  flaws  calculated  to  shake  the  story  to  its  foundations. 
Finally,  it  is  not  supported  by  any  contemporary  historian  of  Arabia  or 
Persia  or  Sind.  We  cannot  therefore  but  call  it  a  fabrication. 


STORY  IN  THE  TARlKH-I-MASOMl. 

I  now  turn  to  the  story  as  narrated  in  the  Tdrikh-i-Masumi.  The 
question  of  establishing  the  antiquity  or  authenticity  of  this  book  need 
not  detain  us,  because  its  chapter  on  the  Arab  conquest  of  Sind  is  a  pro¬ 
fessed  abridgement  of  the  Chach-Ndm.a .4  The  story  as  told  in  it  is  as 
follows  : — At  that  time  a  letter  came  from  Khalit  Walld,  to  this  effect: 

‘  After  taking  Alor,  you  sent  to  the  capital,  among  the  prisoners, 
two  daughters  of  Raja  Dahir,  in  charge  of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  All 
Tuhman  Hamadani,  accompanied  by  Abyssinian  servants.  One  night 
the  Khallf  had  the  two  girls  brought  into  his  harem,  and  he  then  gave 
them  into  the  charge  of  the  bed-chamber  attendants,  with  orders  to  pay 
them  every  attention,  and  present  them  when  they  had  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  their  journey.  Two  months  afterwards  the  Khallf  remembered 
these  two  Hindi  slaves,  and  ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his  presence. 
An  interpreter  accordingly  summoned  them.  When  their  veils  were 
thrown  back,  the  Khallf,  on  seeing  them,  became  distracted  with  admi- 


1 .  See  supra. 

2.  In  some  MSS.  this  is  written  as  Kiraj.  (E.  &  D.,  I,  189)-  1  ^ave  not  ^cen  a^e  to  identify 

3.  E.  &  D.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  197-201. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  213. 
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ration  fof  their  great  beauty.  He  asked  them  their  names  ;  one  said  her 
name  was  Parma! -Devi,  the  other  said  her  name  was  Suraj-DevL  The 
Khalif  ordered  the  attendants  to  leave  one  of  them  there.  She  then  rose 
and  said  :  ‘  I  am  not  fit  for  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Khalif,  because 
Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  dishonoured  us  both  before  he  sent  us  to  the  Khalif. 
When  the  interpreter  explained  this,  the  fire  of  anger  and  jealousy  was 
kindled  in  the  Khalif,  and  he  gave  orders  that  as  a  punishment  for  this 
want  of  respect,  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  should  be  wrapped  up  in  the  raw 
hide  of  an  ox,  and  be  sent  to  the  capital.  To  enforce  this  order,  the  Khalif 
wrote  some  words  of  menace  in  the  margin  of  the  letter  in  his  own  hand, 
‘Wherever  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  may  be,  when  this  reaches  him,  he  is  to 
come  to  the  capital,  and  let  him  not  fail  to  obey  this  order.'  Muhammad 
ibn  Qasim  was  at  Udhapur1  when  the  Khalif' s  chamberlain  brought  this 
mandate.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  directed  the  officer  to  carry  the  order 
into  effect.  He  accordingly  wrapped  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  in  a  raw 
hide.  Three  days  afterwards  the  bird  of  life  left  his  body  and  fiew  to  heaven. 
The  chamberlain  put  the  body  into  a  box,  and  carried  it  to  the  capital. 
When  he  arrived  in  Syria,  he  brought  the  box  before  the  Khalif  on  a  day 
of  public  audience.  The  Khalif  enquired  if  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  were 
alive  ?  The  chamberlain  replied  that  he  had  been  enclosed  in  a  raw  skin, 
and  that  he  died  three  days  afterwards.  The  Khalifa  then  directed  the  box 
to  be  taken  into  the  female  apartments,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be 
opened  there  in  his  presence.  He  then  called  for  the  daughters  of  Raja 
Dahir,  and  said,  ‘  Come  and  see  how  supreme  are  my  commands  ;  behold 
Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  !'  They  both  came  forward  to  look  at  him  and 
recognised  him,  and,  raising  their  hands,  they  blessed  and  praised  the 
Khalif.  They  then  said,  ‘  Kings  of  great  justice  should  not  proceed  hastily 
in  perilous  matters,  nor  act  precipitately  upon  the  information  of  friends 
or  enemies  in  the  most  important  of  all  concerns.’  When  the  Khalif  enquir¬ 
ed  what  was  the  meaning  of  their  address,  they  replied  We  raised  this 
charge  against  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  out  of  enmity  to  him  because  he 
slew  our  father,  and  through  him  dominion  and  wealth  have  departed 
from  our  house  ;  we  have  come  as  prisoners  into  a  foreign  land  ;  the  king 
m  his  anger  did  not  weigh  our  words,  nor  distinguish  bet  ween  our  truth 
and  our  falsehood,  but  issued  his  fatal  order.  The  truth  is,  this  man  was 
to  us  as  a  father,  or  a  brother  ;  his  hands  never  touched  the  skirts  of  our 
purity  ;  our  object  was  to  revenge  our  father,  and  so  we  made  this  accusa- 
i^r  yiskes.have  been  fulfilled,  but  there  has  been  a  serious  failure 
in  the  king  s  justice.’  When  the  Khalif  heard  this,  he  was  overwhelmed 

fi!rlrem?r|!e  1  a  whole.  hour  ;  but  the  fire  of  anger  then  burst  from  the 
turnace  of  his  bosom  and  he  gave  orders  for  the  two  girls  to  be  tied  to  the 
tails  ot  horses  and,  after  being  dragged  round  the  city,  to  be  thrown  into 
Twn  (PU  iV'  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  was  buried  at  Damascus. 

years  after  hls  death  the  people  of  India  rebelled  and  threw  off 


r.  Vide  Ibid.,  p. 
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their  yoke,  and  only  the  country  from  Debalpur  to  the  Salt  Sea  remained 
under  the  dominions  of  the  Khalif.”1 

CRITICISM  OF  THE  PASSAGE 

A  perusal  of  the  above  passage  side  by  side  with  the  passage  in  the 
Chach-Nama  shows  that  the  main  theme  of  the  story  is  the  same.  Both 
the  accounts  hold  the  Khalifa  Walld  ibn  ‘  Abdul-Malik  responsible  for  the 
dismissal  and  death  of  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  ;  both  repeat  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  girls  ;  both  accuse  the  Khalifa  of  his  failure  to  find  out  the 
truth  ;  both  depict  him  as  a  man  of  low  morals  ;  both  say  that  the  girls 
resorted  to  that  ruse  in  order  to  bring  about  the  death  of  Muhammad  ibn 
Qasim  and  thus  to  avenge  the  ruin  of  their  family  ;  both  agree  in  saying 
that  the  hero  of  Sind  suffered  himself  to  be  sewn  up  in  a  cow- skin  in  blind 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Khalifa  and  accuse  him  of  a  lack  of  common- 
sense  ;  and  both  state  that  he  received  the  fatal  orders  at  Udhafar.  But 
the  details  are  quite  different  and  full  of  discrepancies.  As  has  already 
been  remarked,  the  story  in  the  Tankh-i-Ma(sumi  is  based  on  that  given  in 
the  Chach-Nama  and  the  author  of  the  former  work  has  tried  to  remove 
the  defects  of  the  latter.  This  accounts  for  the  discrepancies  and  diffe¬ 
rence  of  details.  In  the  Chach-Nama  it  is  mentioned  that  the  girls  were 
sent  to  the  capital  after  the  death  of  their  father  (Dahir)  and  the  capture 
of  Rawar,  but  Mir  Ma'sum  says  that  they  were  sent  after  the  conquest  of 
Alor.  While  the  author  of  the  older  work  informs  us  that  the  girls  were 
sent  to  the  Khalifa  under  the  care  of  Abyssinian  servants,  the  writer  of 
the  latter  work  gives  the  name  (Muhammad)  of  the  officer  in  whose  custody 
they  were  sent  to  the  capital.  While  the  former  says  that  the  Khalifa  saw 
the  girls  ‘  a  few  days  '  after  they  had  been  sent  to  his  harem,  the  latter 
says  that  he  saw  them  *  two  months’  after  that.  Both  the  writers  depict 
the  Khalifa  as  devoid  of  Islamic  morality  and  justice,  but  Mir  Ma‘§um 
is  more  careful  and  paints  him  in  less  lurid  colours.  According  to  the 
Chach-Nama  the  Khalifa  wrote  the  orders  against  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim 
with  his  own  hand,  but  Mir  Ma'sum  says  that  ‘he  wrote  some  words  of 
menace  in  the  margin  of  the  letter  in  his  own  hand.’  As  regards  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  on  the  girls  for  their  treachery,  the  author  of  the  Chach- 
Nama  says  that  they  were  enclosed  between  walls  and  that  of  the  Tankh-i- 
Masumi  says  that  they  were  tied  to  the  tails  of  horses  and,  after  being 
dragged  round  the  city,  thrown  into  the  Tigris.  What  is  the  source  of 
Mir  Muhammad  Ma‘sum  in  these  divergent  details,  we  are  not  informed. 
Evidently,  the  story  told  in  this  book  too  cannot  be  relied  upon.  It  is,  in 
fact,  more  open  to  question  than  its  parent  source. 

STORY  TOLD  IN  THE  FUTOH-UL-BULDAN 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  rival  account  which  is  given  in  the  Futuh-ul- 


i.  E.  &  D.p  Vol.  I,  pp.  237-38. 
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Jan. 


Buldan.  It  reads  as  follows  : — 

“  Meanwhile,  Walid,  son  of  ‘Abdul  Malik,  died  and  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  (his  brother)  Sulaiman  who  appointed  Salih,  son  of  *  Abdur- 
Rahman,  to  collect  the  tribute  of  ‘  Iraq.  Yazid,  son  of  Abu-Kabsha- 
as-Saksaki,  was  made  governor  of  Sind,  and  Muhammad  son  of  Qasim, 
was  sent  back  a  prisoner  with  Mu‘awiya  son  of  Muhallab.  The  people 
of  Hind  wept  for  Muhammad  and  preserved  his  likeness  at  Kiraj.  He 
was  imprisoned  by  Salih  at  Wasit.  Salih  put  him  to  torture,  together 
with  other  persons  of  the  family  of  Abu-Uqail,  until  they  expired  :  for 
Hajjaj  (Muhammad’s  uncle)  had  put  to  death  Adam,  Salih’s  brother, 
who  professed  the  creed  of  the  Kharijis.”1 


ANTIQUITY  OF  FUTOH-UL-BULDAN 

A  few  words  must  first  be  said  about  the  antiquity  as  well  as  authent¬ 
icity  of  the  book  Futuh-ul- Buldan,  in  which  the  above  passage  appears. 
It  is  admittedly  one  of  the  earliest  Arabic  histories  that  have  come  down  to 
us.  Its  author,  Ahmad  ibn  Yahya  ibn  Jabir  surnamed  Abu-Ja‘far  and 
Abul-Hasan  and  popularly  known  as  Baladhuri  on  account  of  his  addiction 
to  Baladhar  or  Malacca  been  an  intoxicating  electuary,  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  9th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  died  in  279  A.H.  (892-93  A.D), 
leaving  behind  a  large  as  well  as  a  small  edition  of  the  Futiih-ul- Buldan. 
The  celebrated  historian,  Tabari,  omits  much  that  our  author  has  record¬ 
ed.  Evidently  he  was  his  predecessor.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  close 
contemporary  of  the  author  of  the  Chac'i-Ndma,  though  there  is  no  evid¬ 
ence  to  show  that  either  knew  the  other.  Baladhuri  brings  down  the 
history  of  events  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  al-Mu‘tasim-Billah  (227-842). 
Waqidi,  who  has  drawn  upon  him,  wrote  a  Book  of  Conquests  and 
among  them  was  a  Conquest  of  Sind,  which  Dr.  Sprenger  says  he  has  seen 
quoted  by  Nuwairl  at  folio  103  of  the  large  copy  of  Leyden.  Copies  of 
r  c°  Futull  or  Conquests  are  very  common,  but  “  Conquest 
of  bind  ”  or  Futuh-us-Sind  is  extremely  rare.  Al-Husain  ibn  Yazid  as- 
^  irail  is  another  author  of  Indian  history  quoted  by  Nuwairi  at  folio  79 5. 
We  also  find  some  other  writers  on  Sindian  invasions  quoted  as  existing 
at  the  early  period  of  the  Arabian  conquests.2 


AUTHENTICITY 


The  authenticity  of  the  book  (Futuh-ul-Bulddn)  is  also  equally  undoubt- 

ladk  jOCS  T1  a?pear  .to  have  seen  S>nd  personally,  yet  his 
account  is  based  on  the  information  received  from  other  reliable  authors 


L&  0.,  124. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp,  X  13-15. 
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whom  he  frequently  quotes.  He  had  *  verbal  communications  '  with 
Abul-Hasan  All  ibn  Muhammad  al-Mada'ini,  who  left  behind  the  work 
Ai-Maghazx-was-Siyar  or  ‘  Wars  and  Marches  '  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  This  book  contains  an  account  of  Muslim  expeditions  against 
Khurasan  and  the  Indus.  Mansur  ibn  Hatim  is  another  author  of  Sindian 
history  with  whom  Baladhuri  had  personal  intercourse.  He  also  quotes 
Ibn-ul-Kalbl  as  an  authority.  He  wrote  and  translated  many  books  and 
was  a  good  poet.  He  is  frequently  cited  by  Ibn-Hauqal,  Al-Mas‘udi, 
and  other  ancient  geographers,  but  his  historical  work  is  not  so  frequently 
quoted.  Qudama,  who  wrote  at  Baghdad  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  century 
A.H.,  gives  an  extract  from  it,1  and  Ibn-ul-Athir  draws  upon  it  under  the 
years  89  and  95  A. H. 


CRITICISM 

The  story  as  told  in  the  Futuh-ul-Buldan  is  quite  simple  and  is  shorn 
of  all  the  romantic  element  which  dominates  the  rival  account  in  the 
Chach-Nama  and  the  Tarikh-i-Ma  surra.  I  have  no  adverse  criticism  to 
make  against  it.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  Hajjaj,  the  uncle 
of  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Walld’s  son,  ‘Abdur- 
Rahman,  against  his  brother  Sulaiman,  and  had  executed  and  imprisoned 
a  large  number  of  persons  and  thus  excited  hostilities  against  himself 
everywhere.  When,  therefore,  Sulaiman  succeeded  in  winning  the 
Khilafat  in  96  A.H.  (715  A.D.)  he  wreaked  vengeance  on  all  those  who 
had  opposed  his  father's  covenant,  according  to  which  he  had  to  succeed 
his  brother,  Walld,  and  on  their  relatives  and  friends.  But  for  the  fact 
that  Hajjaj  had  died  six  months  prior  to  Sul ai man's  succession,2 3  his  fate 
too  would  have  been  sealed.  His  friends  and  relatives  had  to  pay  a  heavy 
price  for  his  policy  of  persecution.  The  new  Khalifa's  hand  fell  heavily 
on  them  ;  and  the  enemies  of  Hajjaj,  now  set  at  liberty  by  the  new  Khalifa, 
had  their  day.  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  was  recalled  from  Sind  and  brought 
back  as  a  captive  by  Mu‘awiya  ;  and  his  place  was  taken  by  a  favourite  of 
the  ruling  Khalifa.  Salih,  the  newly  appointed  Governor  of  Iraq,  who 
bore  bitter  enmity  to  Hajjaj  because  the  latter  had  executed  the  former's 
brother  Adam  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  shut  him  in  a  prison  at  Wasit  and 
tortured  him  to  death  along  with  all  the  surviving  members  of  his  family 
to  avenge  the  execution  of  Adam.:i 


1 .  QudSmah-ibn-JaTar  was  a  pupil  of  Baladhurly,  and  in  his  gives  a  chapter  on 

conquests.  The  unique  fragments  of  Qudamah's  r  t/lutf  ,  preserved  at  Istanbul 

fortunately  contains  this  chapter.  It  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  Baladhurly’s  account,  though  somewhat  abridg¬ 
ed.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  if  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  Qudamr.  un  .  n.'i.idhuri  on  t!u.> 
point. — Ed.,  I.  C. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  1 1 4-i5* 

3.  Vide  E.  &  D.,  Vol  I,  p.  124  ;  and  R.audat-as-$afd,  III,  106. 
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CONCLUSION 

'  The  above  account  is  confirmed  by  all  the  contemporary  historians.1 
It  is  free  from  contradictions  and  conflicting  statements  and  hence  appeals 
to  reason  more  than  the  rival  account.  The  rise  of  Sulaiman  synchronised 
with  the  sad  end  of  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim2  and  hence  it  confirms  my 
conviction  about  the  correctness  of  the  account  given  in  the  Futuh-uU 
Buldan. 

S.  M.  Jaffar. 


*•  Turikh-i- Tabari  (Persian),  IV,  697  ;  and  Raudai~u$~Saj'd,  III,  105. 
z.  Ibid,,  O96 


THE  DEVIL’S  DELUSION 

(TALBlS  IBLlS  OF  ABU’L-FARAJ  IBN  AL-JAWZl) 

[A  NOTE  on  the  author  and  the  importance  of  Ibn  al-Jauzi’s  Talbxs  Iblls 
(“  Devil's  Delusion,")  has  already  appeared  in  this  Journal,  in  January  1935. 
Earlier  instalments  of  this  important  work  translated  by  the  late  Professor  D.S. 
Margoliouth  were  published  from  1935  to  1937,  and  further  selections  appeared 
during  the  period  1937  to  1938.  At  the  persistent  request  of  our  readers,  both 
in  India  andoverseas,  publication  of  the  remaining  portions  of  this  highly  interest¬ 
ing  work  has  been  undertaken.  As  the  selections  already  published  left  out 
certain  matters  connected  with  chapters  here  and  there  and  as  some  port  ions  of 
the  MS  were  missing  we  are  obliged  to  add  our  own  translation  from  the 
Arabic  original  to  these  instalments  in  order  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the 
reader.  These  instalments  will  be  published  in  serial  order,  together  with  foot¬ 
notes  and  references  to  pages  of  the  original  Arabic  text.  —Editor,  Islamic 
Culture.] 


Account  of  the  Way  wherein  the  Devil  deludes  the  Sufis  in  the  Matter 

of  their  Clothing.1 


ABO  al-‘ Aliya  said  to  him  (‘  Abdul-Karim  Abu-Umayya):  These  are 
monks’  garments ;  when  Muslims  pay  each  other  visits,  they  deck 
themselves  out. 


We  have  been  told  by  Muhammad  b.  Abi’l-Qasim  in  a  tradition 
going  back  to  al-‘Isa  b.  Ishaq  that  the  latter  said  :  I  heard  al-Fudail2 
say  :  You  have  adorned  yourself  with  wool  for  them,  but  have  not  found 
them  paying  you  any  attention  ;  you  have  adorned  yourself  with  the  Qur’an 
for  them,  but  have  not  found  them  paying  you  any  attention  ;  you  have 
adorned  yourself  with  one  thing  after  another,  merely  in  each  case  for 
worldly  advancement. 


We  have  been  told  by  Ibn  al-Hasin  in  a  tradition  going  back  to  Ahmad 
b.  Abi’l-Hawari  that  the  latter  said  :  Abu-Sulaiman  said  :  One  of  you 
wears  mantle  costing  three  and  a  half  dirhems,  whilst  the  desire  which 
he  harbours  in  his  heart  is  for  five  dirhems.  Should  he  not  be  ashamed 
that  hi s  cupidity  exceeds  his  costume  ?  He  would  be  safer  if  he  were  to 
conceal  his  asceticism  from  people’s  eyes  with  a  couple  of  white  garments. 
Ibn  Abi’l-Hawari  said  :  Sulaiman  b.  Abl-Sulaiman,  regarded  as  his  father's 
equal,  said  to  me:  What  is  the  meaning  of  their  wearing  wool  ?  I  said: 
Humility.  He  said  :  Only  when  one  of  them  wears  it,  is  he  proud. 


We  have  been  informed  by  al-Mubarak  b.  Ahmad  al-Ansarl  in  a 
tradition  going  back  to  Ahmad  b.  ‘Umar  b.  Yunus  that  the  latter  said  : 
Ath-Thaurl  seeing  a  Sufi  said  to  him  :  This  attire  of  yours  is  an  innovation. 


We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Baql  in  a  tradition 
going  back  to  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Ziyad  that  the  latter  said :  Abu- 
Da’ud  said  that  Sufyan  ath-Thaurl  seeing  a  man  decked  in  woollen  cloth 
said  :  This  attire  of  yours  is  an  innovation. 


1.  An  instalment  comprising  pp.  208,  lines  15  to  219  of  the  Arabic  original.  A  selection  of  this  account 

comprising  pp.  188-207.  appeared  in  Islamic  Culture  April  1937 

2.  Probably  al-Fudail  b.  lyfid,  a  scholar  of  Khorasan,  died  187  H. 
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We  have  been  informed  by  Zahir  ibn-Tahir  in  a  tradition  going  back 
to  Mahmud  ibn  al-Mundhir  that  the  latter  said  that  Ahmed  ibn  Shaddad 
said  that  al-Hasan  ibn  ar-Rabi‘i  heard  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Mubarak  saying  to 
a  man  clothed  in  the  well-known  woollen  ;  '  I  hate  this,  I  hate  this.  ' 
We  have  been  informed  by  Abu-Bakr  ibn  Habib  in  a  tradition  going 
back  to  Hasan  ibn  ‘Amr  that  the  latter  said  :  Bishr  ibn  al-Harith  said 
that  ‘AlI-al-Mu’afa  came  to  al-Mausili  while  he  wore  a  woollen  Jubba 
and  said  to  him  :  ‘O,  Abul-Hasan,  what  is  this  publicity’  ?  ‘O,  Abu- 

Mas’ud,’  said  al-Mausili,  let  us  both  go  out  and  see  which  of  us  is  the 
more  celebrated.’  Then  al-Mu’afa  said  that  the  publicity  of  the  body 
is  not  like  that  of  the  dress. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Isma'll  ibn  Bakr  al-Muqri  in  a  tradition 
going  back  to  Hasan  ibn  ‘Amr  that  the  latter  heard  Bishr  ibn  al-Harith 
say  :  Budail  came  to  see  Abu-Ayyub  Assakhtiani  who  had  spread  a 
cover  of  black  silk  over  his  bed  which  protected  it  from  dust.  So  Budail 
asked  him:  'What,  is  this?’  Then  Ayyub  said:  ‘This  is  better  than  the 
woollen  garment  which  you  have  worn.' 

We  have  been  informed  by  Abu-Bakr  b.  Habib  in  a  tradition  going 
back  to  Muhammad  b.  Yasar  that  the  latter  said  :  I  heard  Bishr  ibn  al- 
Harith  disliking  the  question  when  he  was  asked  about  wearing  of  wool 
said  :  Wearing  of  silk  and  saffron-coloured  robes  are  to  my  mind  pre¬ 
ferable  to  woollen  clothing  in  the  great  cities. —  Ed.,  I.C. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Yahya  b.  Thabit  in  a  tradition  going  back 
to  Yazid  as-Saqqa,  companion  of  Muhammad  b.  Idris  al-Anbarl,  that  the 
latter  said  :  Seeing  a  lad  clothed  in  sacking  I  asked  him,  what  scholar 
wears  this  ?  What  scholar  does  this  ?  He  said  :  Bishr  b.  al-Harith  saw 
me  and  made  no  objection.  1  went  (said  Yazid)  to  Bishr  and  said  to  him  : 
Abu-Nasr,  1  saw  so  and  so  wearing  a  jubbah  of  sacking,  of  which  I  dis¬ 
approved  ;  he  said  that  he  had  been  seen  by  Abu-Nasr,  who  made  no 
objection.  Bishr  said  to  me  :  He  did  not  consult  me,  Abu-Khalid.  Had 
I  said  anything  to  him,  h§  would  have  told  me  that  various  persons  had 
done  the  like. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Hamd  b.  Mansur  al-Hamadhanl  in  a  tra¬ 
dition  going  back  to  Hisham  b.  Khalid  that  the  latter  said  :  I  heard  Abu- 
Sulaiman  ad-Darani  say  to  a  man  wearing  wool  :  You  are  parading  the 
instrument  of  the  ascetics  ;  with  what  has  this  wool  endowed  you  ?  The 
man  was  silent.  Abu-Sulaiman  then  said  :  Let  your  exterior  be  of  cotton 
and  your  inside  of  wool. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Yahya  b.  ‘All  al-Mudir  in  a  tradition 
going  back  to  Ibn-Shiruyah  that  the  latter  said  :  Abu-Muhammad,  nep¬ 
hew  of  Ma‘ruf  al-Karkhi,  went  to  visit  Abu’l-Hasan  b.  Bashshar  in  a 
woollen  jubbah.  Abu’l-Hasan  said  to  him  :  Abu-Muhammad,  have  you 
clothed  your  body  or  your  heart  with  the  wool  ?  Clothe  your  heart  with 
wool,  and  your  body  with  white  fabrics  of  Ktihistan,  one  over  the  other  ! 

We  have  been  informed  by  ‘Abd  al-Wahhab  b.  al-Mubarak  the  Hafiz 
in  tradition  going  back  to  an-Nadlr  b.  Shamil  that  the  latter  said  :  Isaid 
10* 
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to  a  Sufi  :  Will  you  sell  me  your  woollen  jubbah  ?  He  replied :  If  the  fisher¬ 
man  sells  his  net,  with  what  will  he  catch  fish  ? 

Abu-Ja‘far  b.  Jarir  at-Tabarl  said  :  He  is  in  error  who  prefers  an 
attire  of  hair  and  wool  to  one  of  cotton  or  linen,  if  he  can  obtain  the  latter 
honestly.  So  also  is  he  who  eats  vegetables  and  lentils  in  preference  to 
wheaten  bread  or  abstains  from  meat  for  fear  of  sexual  concupiscence. 

I  would  observe  that  the  men  of  old  used  to  wear  medium  garments, 
neither  luxurious  nor  mean.  They  would  choose  the  best  for  the  Friday 
or  to  meet  their  friends,  but  the  clothes  which  were  not  their  best  were 
not  shabby.  Muslim  in  his  Sahih  produces  a  tradition  according  to  which 
‘Umar  b.  al-Khattab,  seeing  a  robe  of  gaudy  style  offered  for  sale  at  the 
door  of  the  mosque,  suggested  to  the  Prophet  to  purchase  it  for  use  on 
Fridays  and  for  the  reception  of  delegations.  The  Prophet  replied  that 
such  a  garment  would  be  worn  only  by  those  who  had  no  share  in  the 
future  world.  The  Prophet  did  not  disapprove  of  personal  adornment 
with  such  a  robe,  but  only  of  its  being  of  silk. 

We  have  recorded  above  (I  would  observe)  how  AbuT‘  Aliyah  said  that 
the  Muslims  used  to  deck  themselves  out  when  they  paid  each  other  visits. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Abu-Bakr  b.  ‘Abd  al-Baql  in  a  tradition 
going  back  to  Ibn-'Aun1  after  Muhammad,2  that  the  last-named  said  : 
The  Refugees  and  Helpers  used  to  wear  fine  clothes.  Tamim  ad-Darl 
paid  a  thousand  dirhems  for  a  robe.  He  used  it  only  for  prayer.  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  Sa‘d(one  of  the  transmitters  of  the  last  tradition)  adds  a  tradition 
going  back  to  Muhammad  b.  Sirin  to  the  effect  that  Tamim  ad-Dari  paid 
a  thousand  dirhems  for  a  robe  which  he  used  to  put  on  at  night  when  he 
rose  for  prayer.  Also  one  going  back  to  1  habit  that  Tamim  ad-Dari  had 
a  robe  for  which  he  had  paid  a  thousand  dirhems,  which  he  used  to  wear 
on  the  night  which  it  was  hoped  would  prove  to  be  the  Night  of  Qadr. 
We  have  been  informed  (he  added  )  by  al-Fadl  b.  Dukain  after  Hammam 
after  Qatadah  that  Ibn-Slrln  told  the  last-named  that  Tamim  ad-Dari  paid 
a  thousand  dirhems  for  a  robe  in  which  he  used  to  lead  prayer  in  company. 

I  would  observe  that  Ibn-Mas‘ud  wore  most  handsome  clothes  and 
used  the  best  perfumes  ;  and  that  al- Hasan  al-Basrl  used  to  wear  fine 
clothes.  Kulthum  b.  Jausham5  says:  Al- Hasan  went  out  wearing  a  Yeme¬ 
nite  jubbah  and  an  overcoat  of  the  same  style,  and  was  seen  by  Farqad, 
who  said  to  him  :  Ustadh,  a  man  like  you  ought  not  to  be  so  attired.  Al- 
Hasan  replied  :  O  son  of  Farqad's  mother,  do  you  not  know  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  population  of  Hell  are  wearers  of  wool  ? 

Malik  b  Anas  used  to  wear  fine  garments  of  Aden  ;  Ahmad  b.  Han- 
bal's  garment  used  to  cost  about  a  dinar.  They  used  to  practise  austerity 
up  to  a  certain  limit;  often  they  would  wear  ragged  garments  in  their 
houses  but  would  deck  themselves  out  when  they  went  outside,  only 
with  nothing  conspicuous  either  for  magnificence  or  for  shabbmess. 


2*  i^^i^y^uhM^ad^SX,al-,Abdi,  mentioned  in  the  Kitdb  Baghdad,  X.,  34-  among  lbn-  Aun  s 
3**  One  of  al-Hasan  al-Basrfs  reporters,  Tahdhib,  VJ1I.  44 
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We  have  been  informed  by  Ahmad  b.  Mansur  al-Hamdanl  in  a  tradi¬ 
tion  going  back  to  !lsa  b.  Hazim  that  the  latter  said  :  The  clothing  of 
Ibrahim  b.  Adham  was  linen,  cotton,  or  fur  ;  I  never  saw  him  wear  woollen 
or  other  conspicuous  clothes. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Abi’l-Qasim  in  a  tradition 
going  back  to  Muhammad  b.  Rayyan  that  the  latter  said  :  He1  saw  Dhun- 
Nun  shod  in  red  footwear,  and  said  to  him  :  Take  these  off,  my  son, 
for  they  are  conspicuous  ;  the  Prophet  did  not  wear  this  sort,  but  plain 
black  ones. 


We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  in  a  tradition  going 
back  to  Yunus  that  the  latter  said  :  Abu-Ja‘far  al-Mansur  said  that  pain¬ 
ful  nakedness  is  better  than  disgraceful  uniform. 

You  should  know  that  the  attire  which  brings  its  wearer  into  contempt 
combines  a  display  of  asceticism  with  a  display  of  poverty.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  an  expression  of  complaint  against  God,  and  causes  its  wearer  to  be 
despised.  All  this  is  disapproved  of  and  forbidden.  We  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir,  in  a  tradition  going  back  to  Ibn-Ishaq 
after  al-Ahwas  after  his  father,  that  the  last  of  these  said  :  I  came  to  the 
Prophet  in  squalid  guise,  and  he  asked  whether  I  had  any  money.  I  re¬ 
plied  that  I  had.  He  asked  what  was  its  source.  1  replied  :  God  has  given 
me  all  sorts,  camels,  horses,  slaves,  sheep.  He  said  :  If  God  has  given 
you  wealth,  let  it  be  seen  on  you. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Ibn  al-Hasin  in  a  tradition  going  back  to 
Jabir  that  the  latter  said  :  The  Prophet  came  on  a  visit  to  us  at  my  resi¬ 
dence.  Seeing  a  man  with  untidy  hair,  he  said  :  Could  not  this  man  find 
something  to  smoothe  his  head  with  ?  Seeing  another  with  dirty  clothes, 
he  said  :  Could  not  this  man  find  something  to  wash  his  clothes  with  ? 


L^e  ^ave  ^een  informed  by  ‘Abd  al-Wahhab  b.  al-Mubarak  and 
Muhammad  b.  Nasir  in  a  tradition  going  back  to  Abu-‘Ubaidah  Ma‘- 
mai  b.  al-Muthanna  that  the  last-named  said  :  All  b.  Abi-Talib  went  to 
VrS^ar k*  Ziyad  when  he  was  ill,  and  the  latter  said  to  him  :  Prince 
of  believers.  I  have  a  complaint  to  make  of  my  brother,  ‘Asim.  What 
about  him  ?  asked  ‘All.  He  said  :  He  has  discarded  pleasures,  and  put 
on  bedoum  attire,  vexing  his  wife  and  family.  ‘All  bade  ‘Asim  be  summon¬ 
ed.  When  he  appeared,  ‘All  beamed  upon  him  and  said  :  Do  you 
suppose  God  has  put  fortune  in  your  power  and  disapproves  of  your 
taking  any  of  it  ?  You  are  not  so  important  in  God’s  eyes  as  all  that.  You 
would  please  Him  better  by  handling  His  gifts  in  action  than  by  handling 
em  if  ,wor(^s-  Asim  said  :  Prince  of  Believers,  I  notice  that  you 
yourself  favour  coarse  apparel  and  barley  bread.  ‘All  heaved  a  sigh  and 
saiu  .  Ah  Asim,  God  has  enjoined  on  just  sovereigns  that  they  should 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  standard  of  the  humble  in  order  that  a 
man  s  poverty  may  not  prove  too  much  for  him  to  endure  2 


i.  Perhaps  Ibrahim  b.  Adham. 

’•  The  author  herc  adds  a  Sloss  by  ‘he  grammarian  lbn  al-Anbarl  on  the  word  employed. 
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Now  if  any  one  say  :  The  wearing  of  fine  clothes  is  a  gratification  of 
the  soul,  against  which  we  have  been  commanded  to  strive  and  a  display 
for  the  sake  of  the  people,  whereas  we  have  been  told  that  all  our  doings 
should  be  for  the  sake  of  God,  the  reply  is  that  not  everything  wThich 
the  soul  desires  is  reprehensible,  nor  is  every  sort  of  display  before  people 
to  be  discouraged.  Such  things  are  only  to  be  forbidden  when  they  are 
forbidden  by  the  Code,  or  involve  religious  hypocrisy.  For  a  man  likes 
to  look  handsome,  and  this  does  gratify  the  soul,  and  is  not  reprehensible. 
For  this  reason  he  combs  his  hair,  looks  in  the  mirror,  adjusts  his  turban, 
and  wears  his  clothes  with  the  coarse  side  within  and  the  smooth  side 
without.  This  is  in  no  way  either  to  be  censured  or  disapproved. 

We  have  been  informed  by  al-Mubarak  b.  ‘All  as-Sairafl,  in  a  tradition 
going  back  to  Makhul,  ‘A’ishah  said  :  There  were  a  number  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet’s  Companions  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate,  and  he  went  out  to  find 
them  ;  there  was  in  the  house  a  bucket  containing  water,  and  he  looked 
into  the  water  and  adjusted  his  hair  and  beard.  I  said  :  O  Prophet  of  God, 
what,  dost  thou  do  this  ?  He  said  :  Yes  ;  when  a  man  goes  out  to  his  friends 
let  him  prepare  himself,  for  God  is  beautiful  and  loves  beauty. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  in  a  tradition  going 
back  to  Umm-Kulthum  that  ‘A’ishah  said  :  As  the  Prophet  was  going 
out,  he  came  upon  a  bucket  of  ours  which  contained  water  ;  he  looked  at 
his  reflection  therein,  arranged  his  beard  and  hair,  and  passed  on.  When 
he  returned,  I  said  :  O  Prophet  of  God,  dost  thou  do  this  ?  What,  he 
asked,  did  I  do  ?  I  looked  at  my  reflection  in  the  water,  and  adjusted  my 
beard  and  my  hair.  There  is  no  harm  in  a  Muslim  preparing  himself 
when  he  goes  out  to  his  friends. 

I  would  observe  :  If  it  be  asked:  What  then  is  the  sense  of  what  you 
record  of  Sari  as-Saqati  saying  :  If  I  perceived  some  one  coming  to  see 
me  and  did  this  to  my  beard  (he  passed  his  hand  over  his  beard,  as  though 
to  adjust  it  on  account  of  the  visitor),  I  should  fear  that  God  would  punish 
me  for  that  with  Hell,  the  reply  is  :  We  must  interpret  him  to  mean  that 
the  purpose  was  religious  hypocrisy,  being  a  display  of  humility  or  the 
like  ;  whereas  if  the  purpose  were  improvement  of  his  appearance  so  that 
there  should  be  nothing  about  it  which  was  displeasing,  that  would  not 
be  reprehensible.  One  who  believes  it  to  be  so  cannot  understand  hypo¬ 
crisy  or  reprchensibility. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Sa‘d  al-Khair  b.  Muhammad  al-Ansarl 
in  a  tradition  going  back  to  Ibn-Mas  ud  that  the  Prophet  said  :  No  one 
shall  enter  Paradise  in  whose  heart  there  is  an  atom  of  pride,  Someone 
said  :  One  of  us  likes  his  garment  to  be  handsome  and*  his  shoe  handsome. 
The  Prophet  said  :  God  is  beautiful  and  loves  beauty.  Pride  is  lawlessness 
and  contempt  of  others.  Muslim  alone  records  this  tradition. 

There  were  indeed  certain  Sufis  who  wore  fine  clothes.  ^Ve  have 
informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  in  a  tradition  going  back  to  Abu- 
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‘Abdullah  Ahmad  b.  ‘Ata  that  Abu’l- ‘Abbas  b.  ‘Ata  wore  line  garments 
of  linen  such  as  Dabiqi,  used  a  rosary  of  pearls,  and  favoured  long  robes. 

This,  I  would  observe,  would  be  as  ostentatious  as  patchwork  ;  the 
attire  of  good  men  should  be  intermediate.  Consider  how  Satan  plays 
with  these  people,  using  contrary  extremes  ! 

There  have  been  Sufis  who  were  in  the  habit  of  tearing  any  garment 
which  they  put  on,  often  spoiling  one  of  fine  quality.  We  have  been 
informed  by  Abu-Mansur  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  b.  Muhammad  al-Qazzaz 
after  Abu-Bakr  Ahmad  b.  ‘All  b.  Thabit  after  al-Hasan  b.  Ghalib  al- 
Muqrl  n  that  the  last-named  said  :  I  heard  ‘Isa  son  of  ‘All  the  vizier 
say  :  One  day  Ibn-Mujahid  was  with  my  father.  Ash-Shibliwas  announc¬ 
ed,  and  my  father  bade  him  enter.  Ibn-Mujahid  said  :  I  will  silence 
him  straightway  in  your  presence.  Now  it  was  ash-Shibll’s  practice  when 
he  put  on  a  garment  to  tear  a  hole  in  it.  When  he  was  seated,  Ibn-Mujahid 
asked  him  :  Abu-Bakr,  where  is  there  in  knowledge  the  spoiling 
of  what  can  be  used  ?  Ash-Shibll  replied  :  Where  "in  knowledge  ? 
(XXXVIII.  32) :  And  he  started  stroking  the  legs  and  necks .  Ibn-Mujahid 
was  silent.  My  father  said  to  him  :  You  meant  to  silence  him,  and  he 
has  silenced  you.  Then  he  said  to  him  :  People  are  agreed  that  you  are 
the  teacher  of  Qur’an  reading  of  our  time  ;  where  is  it  in  the  Qur’an  that 
the  beloved  does  not.  punish  his  beloved  ?  Ibn-Mujahid  was  silent.  My 
father  said  to  ash-Shibli :  Do  you  tell  us?  He  quoted  the  text  (V.  21):  Said  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians  :  we  are  the  children  of  God  and  His  beloved .  Say  : 
then  why  doth  He  punish  you  for  your  sins  ?  Ibn-Mujahid  said  :  It  is  "as 
though  I  had  never  heard  this  text. 


1  would  observe  that  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  veracity  of  this 
story,  because  one  of  the  transmitters,  al-Hasan  b.  Ghalib,  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  untrustworthy.  We  have  been  informed  by  al-Qazzaz  that  Abu- 
I^jkr  al-Khatlb  said2  :  Al-tlasan  b.  Ghalib  professed  certain  things  in 
which  his  mendacity  and  fabrication  were  clear  to  us.  If  the  above  narra¬ 
tive  be  true,  it  indicates  want  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  ash-Shibli  in 
citing  this  verse,  and  a  similar  want  on  the  part  of  Ibn-Mujahid  in  being 
unable  to  reply.  For  with  regard  to  the  text  He  started  stroking  the  legs 
and  necks ,  the  working  of  mischief  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  infallible 
prophet,  and  the  commentators  differ  about  the  meaning  of  the  text 
borne  suppose  it  to  mean  that  he  put  his  hand  on  their  legs  and  necks* 
saying  :  Ihou  art  consecrated  to  God”  which  would  be  doing  good' 

Others  suppose  it  to  mean  that  he  slaughtered  them,  and  the  slaughtering 
of  horse8  and  eating  their  flesh  is  lawful,  so  that  he  did  nothing  involving 
guilt.  But  spoiling  a  sound  garment  for  no  sound  purpose  is  not  permis¬ 
sible,  whereas  in  Solomon  s  Code  acts  may  have  been  permissible  which 


I.  Died  458. 

-•  The  passage  is  in  Kitdb  Baghdad,  VII,  400. 
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We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  the  Hafiz  m  a  tradi¬ 
tion  going  back  to  Abu- ‘Abdallah  Ahmad  b.  ‘Ata  that  the  latter  said  :  It 
was  the  system  of  Abu-‘All  ar-Rudhbari  to  tear  his  sleeves,  and  to  spit 
his  tunic.  He  would  tear  up  a  valuable  garment,  and  use  one  half  as  under 
and  the  other  half  as  outer  clothing.  One  day  when  he  entered  the  bath 
clad  in  a  robe,  whereas  his  companions  had  nothing  to  put  next  their 
skins,  he  tore  his  robe  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  people,  bade 
them  put  them  on,  and  ordered  them  when  they  left  the  bath  to  hand  the 
rags  to  the  bath-man.  Abu-Sa‘id  al-Kazarum  said  to  me  :  I  was  with 
him  on  that  day,  and  the  garment  which  he  tore  up  had  cost  some  thirty 
dinars. 

Similar  extravagance  is  illustrated  by  a  story  told  me  by  Zahir  b. 
Tahir  with  a  chain  of  authorities  going  back  to  ‘Abdallah  b.  Yusuf.  I 
heard,  he  said,  Abud- Hasan  al-Bushanji  say  :  I  possessed  a  partridge 
for  which  a  hundred  dirhams  had  been  offered.  One  night  two  strangers 
came  to  me  and  I  said  to  my  mother :  Have  you  anything  for  my  guests  ? 
She  said :  Nothing  but  bread.  So  I  slaughtered  the  partridge  and  served 
it  to  them. 

I  would  observe  that  he  might  have  borrowed  money,  and  then  sold 
the  bird  to  pay  ;  so  he  was  extravagant. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Baql  b.  Ahmad  in 
a  tradition  going  back  to  AbiVAbd  ar-Rahman  as-Sulaml  that  the  latter 
said  :  I  heard  my  grandfather  say  :  Abui-Husain  ad-Darraj  al-Baghdadl 
entered  Rayy  and  wanted  a  wrapping  for  his  foot.  Some  one  gave  him  a 
Dabiqi  towel,  which  he  proceeded  to  tear  in  two,  and  use  as  a  wrapping. 
Some  one  told  him  that  he  had  better  have  sold  the  material,  bought  a 
wrapping  with  some  of  the  proceeds,  and  spent  the  remainder.  He  said  ‘ 

I  will  not  betray  the  system. 

Ahmad  al-Ghazzali  was  in  Baghdad  and  went  out  to  al-Muhawwal, 
where  he  stopped  by  a  water-wheel  belonging  to  a  farmer.  He  flung  his 
hood  upon  it,  and  the  wheel  revolving  tore  the  hood  to  pieces.  I  said  : 
Look  at  this  folly,  wastefulness,  and  ignorance  for  there  is  a  genuine  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  Prophet  forbade  the  waste  of  property.  If  a  man  were  to 
cut  up  a  good  dinar  and  spend  the  pieces,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jurists  he 
would  be  wasteful  ;  how  much  more  so  with  this  unlawful  extravagance. 
Similar  to  this  is  their  practice  of  tearing  to  pieces  the  garments  which 
they  throw  off  in  ecstasy,  as  shall  presently  be  described  if  God  will. 
They  claim  indeed  that  this  is  a  “  state”;  but  there  is  no  good  about  a 
state  which  violates  the  code.  Are  they  their  own  bondmen,  or  have  they 
been  commanded  to  act  according  to  their  own  opinions  ?  If  they  know 
that  this  procedure  of  theirs  is  a  violation  of  the  code,  and  yet  perform  it, 
that  is  contumacy  ;  if  they  do  not  know  it,  then  their  ignorance  is  crass. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Abi’l-Qasim  after  Hamd  b. 
Ahmad  that  Abu-Nuaim  Ahmad  b.  ‘Abd-Rabbihi  the  Hafiz  said  :  I 
heard  Muhammad  b.  al-Husain  say  that  he  had  heard  ‘Abdallah  ar-RazI 
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say  :  When  Abu-‘Uthman’s  state  changed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his 
son  Abu-Bakr  rent  a  tunic  which  he  was  wearing.  Abu-‘Uthman  opened 
his  eyes  and  said  :  My  son,  this  is  open  violation  of  the  Sunnah  and  secret 
hypocrisy  in  the  heart. 

There  are  also  Sufis  who  go  to  extremities  in  the  shortness  of  their 
garments,  and  this  too  is  ostentation.  We  have  been  informed  by  al- 
Hasin  in  a  tradition  going  back  to  al-A‘la  after  his  father  that  the  last  of 
these  heard  Abu-Sa‘ld  asked  about  an  under-garment,  when  he  said  : 
I  heard  the  Prophet  say  :  A  Muslim's  undergarment  should  reach  half¬ 
way  down  his  legs  ;  there  is  no  harm  (or  guilt)  if  it  be  extended  between 
that  and  his  ankles.  Lower  than  that  is  destined  to  Hell. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  and  Muhammad  b. 
‘Abd  al-Baqi  in  a  tradition  going  back  to  Ibrahim  b.  Sa'ld  al-Jauharl  that 
this  last  said  :  ‘Abd  ar-Razzaq  wrote  to  me  on  the  authority  of  Ma'mar 
that  the  tunic  of  Ayyub  was  somewhat  lengthy,  and  he  was  asked  about 
it  ;  he  replied  that  ostentation  at  the  time  lay  in  shortening  it.  The  follow¬ 
ing  was  narrated  by  Ishaq  b.  Ibrahim  b.  Hanl.  I  went  one  day,  he  said, 
to  see  Abu- ‘Abdallah  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal,  wearing  a  tunic  which  came 
below  the  knee  but  above  the  shin.  What  is  this  ?  he  asked,  disapproving¬ 
ly.  Once  for  all,  he  said,  this  is  improper. 

There  have  also  been  Sufis  who  put  on  their  heads  a  rag  in  lieu  of  a 
turban.  This  again  is  ostentation,  for  it  is  unlike  the  attire  of  the  people 
of  the  place,  and  whatever  is  ostentatious  is  to  be  disapproved.  We  have 
been  informed  by  Yahya  b.  Thabit  b.  Bundar  in  a  tradition  going  back  to 
Bishr  b.  al-Harith  that  one  Friday  Ibn  al-Mubarak  entered  the  mosque 
wearing  a  hood  ;  seeing  that  the  people  had  no  hoods,  he  took  his  off  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket. 

There  have  also  been  Sufis  who  capriciously  acquired  many  clothes, 
wearing  different  garments  for  the  privy  and  for  prayer.  This  procedure 
is  recorded  of  a  number  of  them,  among  them  Abu-Yazld.  There  is  no 
harm  in  this,  only  it  is  not  desirable,  for  fear  lest  it  be  made  into  a  law. 
We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Abi'l-Qasim  in  a  tradition  go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  father  of  JaTar  that  ‘All  b.  al-Husain  said  :  My  son,  you 
might  take  a  particular  garment  for  the  privy  :  I  see  that  the  flies 
settle  on  some  thing  and  then  upon  one’s  garment.  Presently  I  came  to 
him  and  he  said  :  The  Prophet  and  his  Companions  had  not  more  than  a 
single  garment,  so  he  rejected  the  plan. 

There  were  indeed  among  them  persons  who  possessed  only  one  gar¬ 
ment  out  of  contempt  for  worldly  things,  and  this  is  right.  Only  it  is  better 
and  more  proper  if  possible  to  take  a  particular  garment  for  Fridays  and 
feast-days.  We  have  been  informed  by  ‘Abd  al-Awwal  in  a  tradition 
going  back  to  Abdallah  b.  Salam  that  the  latter  said  :  We  were  addressed 
by  the  Prophet  on  a  Friday  and  he  said  :  No  fault  is  to  be  found  with  one 
of  you  who  buys  two  garments  for  Friday  besides  his  working  clothes. 
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We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Baqi  in  a  tradition 
going  back  to  Abu-Hurairah  and  others  that  the  Prophet  possessed  cloaks 
of  Yemen  make  and  an  undergarment  woven  in  ‘Uman.  These  he  used 
to  wear  on  Fridays  and  feast-days,  after  which  they  were  folded  away. 

Account  of  the  Way  wherein  the  Devil  deludes  the  Sufis  in  Matters  of  Food 

and  Drink. 


I  would  observe  that  the  devil  went  far  to  delude  the  original  Sufis, 
enjoining  them  to  minimize  their  food,  to  have  it  as  coarse  as  possible,  and 
to  abstain  from  cold  water.  When  he  got  to  the  moderns  he  rested 
from  his  labour,  being  filled  with  amazement  at  the  amount  they  eat  and 
the  luxury  of  their  lives. 

Specimens  of  the  Conduct  of  the  earlier  Sufis. 

There  were  those  among  them  who  remained  for  days  without  eating 
till  their  strength  ebbed  away  :  others  would  each  day  take  a  little  food, 
not  enough  to  sustain  the  body.  It  has  been  related  to  us  of  Sahl  b. 
‘Abdallah  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  he  used  to  buy  a 
dirhem’s  worth  of  molasses,  two  dirhem’s  worth  of  butter,  and  one 
dirhem's  worth  of  ground  rice,  mix  them  together  and  make  three  hundred 
and  sixty  pellets  ;  with  one  of  these  he  would  break  his  fast  each  night. 
Abu-Hamid  at-TusI  narrates  concerning  him  that  he  fed  for  a  period 
on  leaves  of  the  lote-tree  and  for  three  years  on  ground  straw,  his  food 
costing  him  three  dirhems  in  three  years. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Abu-Bakr  b.  Habib  al-'Amiri  in  a  tradition 
going  back  to  Abu- Abdallah  al-Husri  that  the  latter  said  :  I  heard  Abu¬ 
ja*  far  al-Haddad  say  :  One  day  I  was  seen  by  Abu-Turab  at  a  pool  of 
water,  when  for  sixteen  days  I  had  neither  eaten  food  nor  drunk  water. 
He  asked  me  why  I  was  sitting  there.  I  replied  :  I  am  between  knowledge 
and  certainty,  waiting  to  sec  which  will  win,  so  that  I  shall  be  with  that 
one. — He  said  :  You  will  come  to  great  things. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Abu-Bakr  b.  Habib  in  a  tradition  going 
back  to  Ibrahim  b.  al-Banna  al-Baghdadi  that  the  latter  said  :  I  accom¬ 
panied  Dhu'n-Nun  from  Akhmlm  to  Alexandria,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  break  his  fast  I  brought  out  a  crust  of  bread  and  some  salt 
which  I  had  with  me,  and  bade  him  take  it.  —He  said  to  me  :  Your  salt 
is  ground. — I  said:  It  is.— He  said  :  You  will  come  to  no  good  — I  looked 
at  his  wallet  and  found  that  it  contained  a  little  barley  porridge,  which 

he  ate  dry.  .  ,  . 

We  have  been  informed  by  Ibn-Zafar  in  a  tradition  going  back  to 
Ibn  Abi’l-Hawari  that  the  latter  said  :  I  heard  Abu-Sulaiman  say  .  Cream 
whh  honey  is  an  extravagance.  Ibn-Jahdam  (one  of  the  transmitters  of 
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the  last  tradition)  adds  :  We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b. 
Yusuf  al-Basri  that  he  heard  Abu-Sa‘ld,  the  comrade  of  Sahl,  say  :  Abu 
‘Abdallrh  az-Zubairi,  Zakariyya  as-Saji,  and  Ibn  Abi-Aufa  learned  that 
Sahl  b.  ‘Abdallah  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  :  I  am  God’s  plea  with  his 
creatures.— They  gathered  at  his  abode,  and  az-Zubairi  came  forward 
and  said  :  It  has  reached  us  that  you  have  said  that  you  are  God’s  plea 
with  his  creatures  ;  in  what  way  ?  Are  you  a  prophet  or  a  saint  ?  -Sahl 
said  :  I  have  not  taken  the  line  you  suppose  ;  I  only  said  this  because  I 
take  what  is  lawful.  So  come  all  of  you  that  we  may  ascertain  what  is 
lawful. — They  said  to  him  :  Then  have  you  ascertained  it  ? — He  said  he 
had.  They  asked  him  how.— Sahl  replied  :  I  have  divided  my  intellect, 
my  knowledge,  and  my  food  into  seven  parts  ;  I  leave  them  till  six  of 
these  parts  disappear  and  only  one  remains.  When  I  am  afraid  that  this 
remaining  part  will  disappear,  and  my  soul  go  with  it,  I  am  in  fear  that 
I  may  have  helped  to  destroy  it,  and  so  furnish  it  with  sufficient  nourish¬ 
ment  to  restore  the  six  parts. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Ibn- Habib  in  a  tradition  going  back  to 
Abu- ‘Abdallah  b.  Muflih  that  the  latter  said  :  I  was  informed  by  my 
father  that  Abu-‘Abdallah  b.  Zaid  said  to  him  :  For  forty  years  I  have 
allowed  myself  no  food  except  at  such  times  as  God  would  have  permitted 
the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  had  died  a  natural  death. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Ibn-Naslr  in  a  tradition  going  back  to 
‘Isa  b.  Adam,  nephew  of  Abu-Yazld,  that  a  man  came  to  Abu-Yazld 
saying  that  he  would  like  to  sit  in  the  same  mosque  with  him. — Abu 
Yazld  told  him  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  so. — The  man  said  : 
Please  make  this  possible  for  me. — Abu  Yazld  gave  him  permission,  and 
he  sat  for  a  day  without  food  and  held  out.  The  next  day  he  said  to  Abu 
Yazld  :  Master,  we  must  have  what  we  cannot  do  without. — My  lad, 
replied  Abu  Yazld,  we  cannot  do  without  God.  He  said  :  Master,  we 
want  food. — Abu  Yazld  replied  :  My  lad,  food  with  us  is  obedience  to 
God. — He  said  :  Master,  I  want:  something  to  sustain  my  body  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Almighty.  Abu-Yazld  replied  :  My  lad,  bodies  are  only 
sustained  by  God  Almighty. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Naslr  and  Muhammad 
b.  ‘Abd  al-Baqi  in  a  tradition  going  back  to  Ibrahim  al-Khawwas  that  the 
last  said  :  I  was  told  by  a  brother  of  mine  who  used  to  accompany  Abu 
Turab  that  Abu  Turab  saw  a  Sufi  stretch  out  his  hand  to  a  piece  of  melon- 
rind,  having  fasted  three  days.  Abu  Turab  said  to  the  man  :  You 
stretch  out  your  hand  to  the  melon-rind  !  Sufism  is  of  no  good  to  you  ; 
stick  to  the  market. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Abi’l-Qasim  in  a  tradition 
going  back  to  Abu’l-Qasim  al-Qairawani  that  the  latter  said  :  I  heard 
one  of  our  comrades  say  that  Abu  1- Hasan  an-NasIbi  stayed  for  seven 
days  in  the  sanctuary  with  seven  of  his  comrades,  who  had  eaten  nothing. 
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One  of  his  comrades  went  out  to  purify  himself,  and  seeing  a  melon-rind 
took  and  ate  it.  A  man  who  saw  him  followed  him,  brought  a  cake,  and 
set  it  before  the  people.  The  Shaikh  said  :  Which  of  you  has  perpetrated 
this  crime! — The  man  said:  I  found  a  melon-rind  and  ate  it. — The 
Shaikh  said  :  Stay  with  your  crime  and  with  this  cake.  He  went  out  of 
the  sanctuary  with  his  comrades,  and  said  to  the  man  when  he  followed  : 
Did  I  not  tell  you  to  stay  with  your  crime  ?— The  man  said  :  I  repent 
unto  God  Almighty  of  that  which  I  have  done. — The  Shaikh  said  :  After 
repentance  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 

We  have  been  informed  by  ‘Umar  b.  Zafar  in  a  tradition  going  back 
to  Ibrahim  b.  Muhammad  ash-Shunizi  that  the  latter  said  :  I  heard  Banan 
b.  Muhammad  say  :  I  was  doing  “  neighbourhood  ”l  in  Mecca,  and 
saw  there  Ibrahim  al-Khawwas.  Several  days  passed  during  which 
nothing  came  to  me.  There  was  in  Mecca  a  barber  who  loved  the  poor, 
and  it  was  his  practice  that  when  a  poor  man  came  to  him  for  cupping, 
he  would  buy  some  meat  for  the  man,  cook  it,  and  serve  it  up  to  him. 

I  went  to  this  barber  and  told  him  I  wanted  cupping.  He  sent  some  one 
to  buy  meat,  and  ordered  it  to  be  cooked.  I  sat  down  in  front  of  him. 
Then  my  soul  began  to  say  :  I  wonder  whether  the  turn  of  fortune 
will  come  with  the  conclusion  of  the  cupping. — Presently  I  woke  up  and 
said  :  Soul,  thou  hast  only  come  to  be  cupped  in  order  to  feed  ;  I  vow 
to  God  that  I  shall  taste  none  of  his  food.-  When  the  barber  had  finished, 

I  started  to  go.  The  man  said  :  Good  gracious,  do  not  you  know  the 
terms  ? — 1  said  :  There  is  a  difficulty. — He  was  silent,  and  I  went  to 
the  Holy  Mosque,  but  nothing  was  appointed  for  me  to  eat.  Next  day 
I  stayed  there  till  the  end  of  the  day,  and  had  no  better  luck.  When  I 
stood  up  for  the  afternoon  prayer  I  fell  down  in  a  fainting  fit.  and  people 
gathered  round  me,  supposing  that  1  was  deranged.  Ibrahim  stood  up 
and  dispersed  the  crowd,  and  sat  down  by  me  to  talk  to  me.  He  said  : 
You  will  eat  something. — I  said  :  Night  is  near  at  hand. — He  said  :  You 
have  done  well,  you  beginners  ;  persist  in  this  and  you  will  prosper. — 
Then  he  rose,  and  when  we  had  performed  the  second  evening  prayer 
he  brought  me  a  dish  containing  lentils  and  two  loaves,  with  a  pitcher 
of  water,  and  set  them  before  me.  He  bade  me  eat,  so  I  ate  the  lentils 
and  the  two  loaves,  when  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  appetite  for  anything 
more.  When  I  said  I  had,  he  went  off  and  brought  another  dish  of  lentils 
and  a  couple  of  loaves,  which  I  ate.  I  told  him  I  had  had  enough,  lay  down, 
and  stayed  there  the  whole  night  sleeping  till  morning,  neither  praying 
nor  making  the  circuit. 

We  have  been  told  by  Abu’l-Muzaffar  ‘Abd  al-Munim  b.  ‘Abd  al- 
Karim  in  a  tradition  going  back  to  Abu-'AlI  ar-Rudhbar  that  the  latter 
said  :  If  a  Sufi  at  the  end  of  five  days  says  he  is  hungry,  bid  him  stick  to 
the  market  and  earn  money. 
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We  have  been  told  by  ‘Abd  al-Mun'im  in  a  tradition  going  back  to 
Ibn-Bakuyah  that  the  latter  said  :  I  heard  Abu- Ahmad  the  Less  say  : 
I  was  ordered  by  Abu-‘Abdallah  b.  Khafif  to  bring  him  every  night  ten 
raisin  pips  to  break  his  fast  with  ;  one  night  out  of  pity  for  him  I  brought 
fifteen  pips.  He  looked  at  me  and  said  :  Who  ordered  you  to  do  this  ? — 
He  ate  ten  and  left  the  rest. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Abu-Bakr  b.  Habib  in  a  tradition  going 
back  to  Ibn-Bakuyah  that  the  latter  said  :  I  heard  (Abu)  ‘Abdallah  b. 
Khafif  say  :  When  I  commenced  I  went  on  for  forty  months  breaking 
my  fast  each  night  with  a  handful  of  beans.  One  day  I  went  to  be  cupped 
and  what  came  from  my  vein  was  like  gravy.  I  fainted.  The  cupper  was 
amazed  and  said  :  I  never  saw  a  body  with  no  blood  in  it  but  this. 

I  would  observe  that  there  were  men  among  them  who  would  not  eat  meat; 
one  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  a  man  ate  a  drachm's  weight  of 
meat  it  hardened  his  heart  for  forty  mornings.  There  were  some  who 
abstained  from  all  delicacies,  alleging  a  Tradition  told  us  by  ‘All  b.  ‘Abd 
al- Wahid  ad-Dlnawari  and  going  back  to  ‘A'ishah,  who  said  :  The  Prophet 
said  :  Deny  yourselves  dainties,  for  it  is  only  through  them  that  Satan  has 
power  to  enter  your  veins.  Some  of  them  abstained  from  limped  water  others 
from  cold  water,  drinking  only  what  was  warm.  Some  put  their  water  in  a 
barrel  which  they  buried  in  the  ground  so  that  it  got  warm.  Some  tor¬ 
tured  themselves  by  abstaining  from  water  for  a  period.  W^e  have  been 
informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Naslr  in  a  tradition  going  back  to  ‘Isa  b 
Musa  al-Bistami  that  the  latter  said  :  I  heard  my  father  say  that  he  had 
heard  Ms  uncle,  servant  of  Abu-Yazld,  ray  that  he  had  heard  Abu  Yazld 
say  :  For  forty  years  I  have  eaten  nothing  of  the  sort  which  human  beings 
eat.  I  he  mildest  treatment  that  my  soul  received  from  me  was  that  once 
when  it  refused  something  which  I  had  demanded  of  it  I  determined  to 
drink  no  water  for  a  year  and  drank  none.— Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazzali 
narrates  that  Abu  Yazid  said  :  I  called  my  soul  to  God,  and  it  was  restive, 
so  1  adjured  it  to  let  me  drink  no  water  and  taste  no  sleep  for  a  year  and 
it  carried  this  out.  y 

Abu  Talib  al-Makki  established  certain  gradations  for  these  people 

ev,iw  r/  7  °f  foods'  ,saymg,:  1  hoId  that  Ae  neophyte  should  not 

wartkJi  t  T  day  Al  a  mght'  He  adds  that  certain  people 

practised  steady  reduction  of  their  meals.  Some  of  them  would  weieh 

their  food  with  the  lower  part  of  a  palm -branch,  which  dries  up  a  little 
ach  day,  and  reduce  their  food  in  proportion.  Others,  he  says, practise 
reduction  by  first  having  a  meal  each  day,  then  one  in  two  days  Then 


X.  See  Qtil  at-Qulub,  II,  167. 


The  opinion  quoted  was  that  of  Sahl  at-Tustari. 
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Abu-  Abdallah  Muhammad  b.  ‘All  at-Tirmidhi  composed  for  them 
a  work  which  he  entitled  Discipline  of  Souls ,  in  which  he  says  :  One  who 
starts  on  this  career  should  fast  two  successive  months,  by  way  of  turning 
to  God,  after  which  he  may  break  his  fast,  but  should  only  eat  a  little 
and  in  small  pieces.  He  should  abstain  from  condiments,  fruit,  and 
pleasures,  sitting  with  friends,  and  looking  at  books.  All  these  things 
delight  the  soul,  which  should  be  denied  its  pleasure  in  order  that  it 
may  be  filled  with  sorrow. 

Some  of  the  later  Sufis  have  introduced  the  “  Quarantine,"  i.e.,  the 
practice  of  remaining  forty  days  without  eating  food,  only  drinking 
olive  oil  and  eating  quantities  of  delicious  fruits. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  their  procedure  in  the  matter  of  food  and 
what  has  been  mentioned  will  indicate  what  has  been  omitted. 

(Late)  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 
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Convocation  of  the  Nizamia  College  : 

NIZAMI  A  College  of  Hyderabad  occupies  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  Dewband  in  British  India.  It  imparts  education  on  the  lines 
of  the  famous  Egyptian  University  of  al-Azher.  Till  recently  the 
subjects  of  studies  taught  in  this  college  were  the  courses  which  are 
known  by  Nizamia  curriculum.  It  is  only  recently  that  modern  subjects 
like  History,  Geography,  Urdu,  Persian,  etc.,  are  introduced  in  the  curri¬ 
culum.  On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  convocation,  which  was  presided 
over  by  the  Hon’ble  Nawab  Sir  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur,  the  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College,  Maulana  Mufti  ‘Abdul  Qadfr 
Badayuni,  welcomed  the  distinguished  guests.  The  convocation  was 
marked  by  the  fact  that  its  presidential  address  was  read  by  the  Hon’ble 
Nawab  Sir  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur,  Educat  on  Member,  and  the  convo¬ 
cation  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon’ble  Nawab  ‘Alam  Yar  Jung 
Bahadur.  Hon  ble  Nawab  Sir  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur  in  his  presidential 
address  drew  attention  of  the  students  to  the  need  of- character-building 
and  emphasized  the  fact  that  knowledge  without  character  was  useless. 
Speaking  about  the  inevitable  results  of  the  Western  influence  on  Eastern 
culture,  Hon’ble  Nawab  Sir  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur  advised  the  students 
that  they  should  adopt  the  best  and  highly  advantageous  elements  of  the 
Western  culture  and  should  not  be  led  away  by  blind  following.  Delivering 
convocation  address,  the  Hon’ble  Nawab  ‘Alam  Yar  Jung  Bahadur, 
Membei  for  Judicial  Department  pointed  out  the  importance  of  Islamic 
studies  and  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  happy  blending  of  the 
old  and  new  subjects  of  studies  introduced  recently  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  Nizamia  College. 


Hyderabad  Academy. 

This  learned  body  has  as  usual  organised  its  annual  week  of  scientific 
1  1  * 
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studies.  Besides  the  lectures  on  the  scientific  subjects,  the  following 
papers  dealing  with  Muslim  cultural  interest  were  read.  i.  Some  Realities 
of  Human  Life  by  Prof.  M.  A.  R.  Khan,  2.  The  Beginning  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Persian  Poetry  by  Dr.  Qari  Kalimullah,  Department  of  Persian, 
Osmania  University. 


Osmania  Magazine . 

The  9th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Osmania  University,  recently 
issued  by  the  Boards  of  Research  (Faculties  of  Theology  and  Art)  contains 
the  following  articles  on  Muslim  cultural  interest  in  the  Urdu  section  of 
the  Journal  : — 

1.  The  Theory  of  Emanation  (  ***  ^ Vjh  )  by  Dr.  Mir  Valiuddin, 

Department  of  Philosophy.  In  this  article  the  theory  of  the  origin  of 
things  as  explained  by  the  mystics  of  Islam  is  discussed.  The  theories 
of  the  two  schools,  known  as  Wujudiyahand  Shuhudiyah,  are  criticised 
in  the  light  of  the  Qur’an  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  relation 
between  the  Creator  and  the  created. 

2.  The  codification  of  Muslim  Law  (  ***  01  ^  )  by  Syyid  Manazir 
Ahsan,  Gilani,  Department  of  Theology.  In  this  article  the  following 
problems  are  discussed 

(a)  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  religious  learning  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  intellect  since  the  intellect  is  the  basis  of  both  the  types 
of  knowledge,  whether  it  is  received  from  a  direct  function  of  human 
intellect  or  from  the  prophetic  revelation.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
authenticity,  that  part  of  knowledge  which  is  obtained  through  pro¬ 
phetic  revelation  is  more  reliable  than  the  knowledge  gained  through 
the  senses  which  is  susceptible  to  doubts,  misunderstanding,  etc. 

( b )  The  difference  of  opinion  and  the  controversial  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  Muslim  Jurists  about  the  Qur’anic  verses  and  the  Prophet’s 
sayings  are  only  different  kinds  of  religious  exactions  which  lead  to 
facilitate  freedom  of  action  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Muslim. 

( c )  The  Muslim  legal  schools  are  never  to  be  compared  with  the 
schisms  and  heresies  noticed  in  other  religions,  especially  with  those 
sanguinary  accounts  which  Christian  Europe  witnessed. 

In  the  English  section  of  this  journal,  the  article  on  Mohammad  I, 
Organiser  of  the  Bahmani  Kingdom  by  Prof.  Haroon  Khan  Sherwani 
of  the  Department  of  History,  Osmania  University,  is  worth  noticing. 
In  this  piece  of  research  all  available  sources  regarding  the  history 
and  culture  of  Bahmani  Kingdom  are  used  and  the  administrative,  political 
and  social  conditions  of  those  days  are  brought  to  light  in  detail. 
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The  Oriental  Publication  Bureau,  (  v '■>  )  Osmania  University . 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Oriental  Publication  Bureau  that  in  spite  of 
difficulties  created  by  war  the  following  rare  and  valuable  books  have 
been  secured  and  are  being  corrected  and  collated  now  : — 

1.  Rasail  of  ‘Allama  Ibn  Rushd  (d.  595.  A.H.) 

This  collection  contains  the  following  epistles  of  Ibn-Rushd  : — 1. 
Risala  as-Sama  at-Tabii ,  2.  Risalatas-Sama  voal-  Alam,  3.  Risalat 
al-Kawn  wal  Fasad,  4.  Risalat  al-Athar-aW Alawiya  5.  Risalat  Ma 
Bald  at-Tab(ia,  6.  Risalat  an-Nafs.  In  these  epistles  some  important 
problems  of  philosophy  and  logic  have  been  discussed.  They  present 
a  critical  study  of  the  theories  of  Abu-Nasr-al- Farabi,  Imam  Ghazzall 
and  other  Greek  philosophers.  This  MS.  of  Dairat  al-Ma’arif  written 
in  554  A.H.  is  being  collated  with  another  MS.  of  the  Asafia  Library 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  earlier. 

2.  Kitab  al-Jarh  wat-Ta  dil  by  Imam  Ibn  Abi  Hatim . 

This  work  deals  with  the  biographies  of  the  Traditionists.  Two 
volumes  of  this  work  have  been  already  published  and  three  more 
parts  of  this  book  are  under  collation.  This  MS.  was  procured  from 
the  famous  library  of  Istanbul. 

3.  Al-Munamaq  ft  Akhbdr-i-Quraish  by  Imam  Mahammad  b.  Habib 
al-Baghdadl  (d.  255  A.H.) 

This  work  throws  fight  on  the  social  and  cultural  characteristics  of 
the  pre-Islamic  Arab  tribes.  This  book  has  been  copied  from  a  MS. 
of  Sayyid  Nasir  Husain’s  Library  and  is  being  collated  and  corrected. 

4.  Kitab-al-Marsum  al-Khat  by  Ibn  al-Anbarl  (d.  328  A.H.). 

This  is  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  method  of  writing  the  Qur’an. 

It  has  been  transcribed  by  Maulwi  Syyid  Hashim  Nadwi  Sahib  from 
a  MS.  written  in  the  8th  century  Hijri.  The  original  MS.  of  this  work 
is  preserved  in  the  Rampur  State  Library. 

5.  Kitab- al-Mausul  wal-Maqtu(  by  Ibn  al-Anbarl. 

This  pamphlet  also  deals  with  the  method  of  writing  the  Qur’an. 
It  is  also  a  copy  of  the  MS.  written  in  the  8th  century  Hijri.  ^ 


The  Translation  and  Compilation  Bureau ,  Osmania  University. 

The  readers  of  the  Islamic  Culture  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  newly  appointed  curator  in  charge  of  this  useful  institution  of  the 
Osmania  University,  Dr.  M.  Nizamuddin,  Professor  of  Persian,  has 
kindly  agreed  to  supply  periodical  reports  or  reviews  on  fresh  publications 
ot  this  Bureau  for  the  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  Urdu 
literature.  Among  the  lists  published  both  in  Urdu  and  English  languages 
by  Dr.  M.  Nizamuddin,  we  find  that  the  following  books  on  Muslim 
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history  and  culture  have  been  translated  and  made  available  for  the 
Urdu  speaking  public  at  large  : — 


First  Editions. 

1.  T abaqat -i- Kahn  Vol.  I -VII.  by  Muhammad  Ibn-Sa'd. 

2.  History  of  the  Deccan  (Modern  Period)  compiled  by  Dr.  Yusuf 
Husain  Khan. 

3.  Allgemeine  Geschichtc  der  Philosophic  :  Die  Islamische  und  die 
Judiche  Philosophic  des  Mithelaeters.  Von  Ignaz  Goldziher, 
translated  by  Dr.  Wahld-uddin. 

Books  under  Publication. 

1.  Dictionary  of  Pedagogy. 

2.  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms. 

Books  Ready  for  Publication. 

1.  T  drlkh-i-T  abarl ,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  V. 

2.  Tabaqdt-i-Kdbir ,  Vol.  VIII-X1I. 

3.  History  of  Central  India  by  Malcolm.  Vol.  I-II. 

4.  Al  Milal-wan  Nahal,  Vol.  I-III,  by  Ibn  Hazm. 


Quranic  Studies . 

Among  the  ever-expanding  literature  on  the  Qur'an,  a  new  addition 
has  been  made  by  a  Sanskrit  translation  of  the  Holy  Book. 

Mr.  H.  Gunde  Rao,  the  translator,  is  a  District  Judge  in  the  Gudwal 
State  (Nizam’s Dominions).  Oneof  thealumni  of  the  Dar-ul-‘Ulum  and  a 
scholar  of  both  Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  he  combines  in  himself  many  rare 
qualities.  His  translation  is  in  verse  and  the  work  has  not  considerably 
advanced.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  publishing  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Qur’an  as  a  specimen,  probably  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  hope  the 
early  completion  of  the  noble  task  : — 


12 


[See  opposite  page . 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  Urdu  translations  of  the  Qur’an  as  are 
not  accompanied  by  its  Arabic  text  are  likely  to  misrepresent  the  meaning 
of  the  Qur  an  and  to  mislead  the  Muslim  public  thereby,  the  Hyderabad 
Government  has  rightly  nipped  the  danger  in  bud  by  censoring  such 
Urdu  translations  of  the  scripture  as  are  not  accompanied  by  its  Arabic 
text.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  deserves  similar  vigilance  on 
the  Qur’anic  literature  by  other  parts  of  the  Muslim  world. 

M.  A.  M. 

DECCAN 

Muhammad  ihn  Tughluq  : 

DR.  M.  'Abdulla  Chaghtai  has  published  an  English  translation 
from  Arabic  in  the  Poona  Orientalist  (Vol.  IX,  nos.  1-2,  1944),  of  a  short 
account  of  Sultan  Muhammad  ibn  Tughluq  Shah  (A.H.  725-52/A. D. 
1324-51),  found  in  the  ad- Durar-u  l  Kaminah  ji  A'yanil-Miati  th-Thamina 
by  Hafiz  Hajar  al  ‘Asqalam,  (d.  852  A.H./1448  A.D.).  (Hyderabad-Dn., 
1349  A.H.  III.  460-61).  Al'Asqalanl’s  account,  though  brief,  throws  at 
least  in  some  respects  new  light  on  the  period  and  personality  of  the 
emperor.  Dr.  M.  A.  Chaghtai  has  concluded  his  translation  thus  : — 
Comparing  this  account  of  Muhammad  Tughluq  by  al-‘ Asqalam  with 
those  in  other  Arabic  works,  we  find  that  it  makes  addition  to  our  knowledge 
in  certain  respects,  specially  as  to  the  extent  of  his  empire  and  his  re¬ 
lations  with  Maqdsho  and  Sarandib,  where  his  name  was  recited  in  the 
Khutba.  He  had  learnt  by  heart  the  Hidaya  by  Shaikhu'l -Islam  Burhanu’d 
Din  b.  Abi-Bakr  al-Marghinani,  in  addition  to  other  literary  works. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  study  of  medicine  for  which  he  acquired 
a  MS.  of  Ibn-Sina’s  Shifd ,  which  was  calligraphed  by  Yaqut.  *He  used 
to  send  presents  abroad  to  other  Muslim  Sultans.  Fortunately  it  is  from 


( 4  )  3T5qTSffrq7T?T^T:  WF1T  faf FaaaTa  ^aTTar  arfci  4*^ aa4aaf^faaa*aa  I 

(5)  aaaaaaTcag#:  afvraaTT  a  aT-HTTaiaa  I  afraa  aafaff 

^rr  a^af^wr^aafTaai  aara  aaraifa  faaafeaaratear:  aaaicaa  aaa:  1 

( 6 )  Taarraat^sa  aanaa  fafTaif  1  aaiar^  a  faaa:  1 

aasrr^aa  aaaaaaaaa  ^Tara  1 

( 8 )  garanraar:  arir^aara ;  aaaaaataaTaaaT :  1 

(9)  a^raaaaa  aiaa  fafaaa  : —  srarafaa^aa,  aTafaaaa  afa  1  aaraa : — a^rra- 

fq  q  q  4,^  m  n  r^wafaqtfaaTaTcq  ^aiaraTfaa^a^aa ,  aar ‘  a^ar '  a^cftara  1  %a  a^rrafaaaar- 
^rraataa  1 aamaifaTraa^mMa  1  fa  satEa :  1  feafcr  a : — ratrara- 
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'Asqalanl  that  we  learn  that  he  had  become  impotent  on  account  of  a 
surgical  operation  ;  and  finally  ‘Asqalan  throws  a  good  deal  of  light 
upon  the  patronage  he  afforded  to  men  of  letters  and  science. 


Tribute  to  Shibli  : 

Under  the  auspices  of  Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu,  Bombay,  a  large 
number  of  the  learned  men  attended  a  meeting  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Maulana  Shibli,  in  which  many  prominent  speakers  took  part.  Dr.  Zakir 
Husain  Khan,  Shaikh  of  the  Jami’a  Millia  Islamia,  Delhi,  said  :  Shibli 
beloged  to  that  class  of  progressive  Muslims  who  guided  the  Muslims 
during  the  period  of  crisis  following  the  Mutiny  and  impressed  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  acquainting  themselves  with  Western  learning 
and  culture  in  addition  to  their  own.  Dr.  K.  M.  Ashraf  spoke  on  Cul¬ 
tural  Advancement  of  the  Muslims  in  the  Period  of  Shibli .  Maulana  Shihab 
Malerkotlawi,  referring  to  the  several  publications  of  Shibb,  said  :  “  Al- 
Faruq ,  one  of  his  publications  was  a  masterpiece  m  Urdu  literature.’ * 
Many  others  also  participated  in  the  discussion  and  paid  very  high  tri¬ 
bute  to  Shibli.  At  the  end  Dr.  M.  Bazlu’r-Rahman,  Principal,  Isma'il 
Yusuf  College,  Jogeshwari,  who  presided  over  the  meeting,  added  his 
own  personal  remarks.  Prof.  N.  A.  Nadvi,  secretary  of  the  Anjuman, 
made  this  meeting  a  great  success. 


Bahmani  History  : 

It  is  very  encouraging  that  the  students  of  history  in  western  India 
are  taking  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Deccan  history  on  authentic  lines. 
Recently  some  post-graduate  students  of  Mediaeval  Indian  history  dis¬ 
cussed  various  aspects  of  the  Bahmani  history  in  the  form  of  a  symposium 
at  Poona.  In  the  course  of  discussion,  they  very  profusely  quoted  from 
the  contributions  of  Prof.  H.  K.  Sherwani,  Osmania  University,  Hyder- 
abad-Deccan,  which  have  so  far  appeared  in  various  journals.  They 
created  a  great  interest  and  assisted  the  students  in  supporting  their  argu¬ 
ments  with  authority.  Prof.  Sherwani ’s  last  contribution  appeared  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Islamic  Culture ,  (Oct.  1944,  pp.  364-77),  on  Cultural 
Influences  under  Ahmad  Shah  Wall  Bahmani,  which  of  course,  added  a 
further  interest  particularly  in  the  domain  of  architecture  of  the  Deccan 
in  the  Muslim  period.  The  lecturer  concerned  remarked  at  the  end, 
basing  on  his  own  personal  observation.  It  seems  that  Prof.  Sherwani  is 
going  to  publish  a  complete  history  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty.  The  grand 
congregational  mosque  of  Gulbarga  is  a  superb  specimen  of  early  Muslim 
architecture.  There  is  an  idea  current  among  the  masses  that  this  mosque 
was  a  converted  Hindu  temple,  but  the  idea  is  baseless  because  it  is  built 
wholly  of  original  materials  with  pure  Muslim  architectural  features.  It 
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derives  not  only  from  the  early  Delhi  mosques  but  also  from  Central  Asia  ; 
for  this  mosque  bears  a  most  important  inscription  showing  that  its  archi¬ 
tect  was  Rafi,  the  son  of  Shams,  the  son  of  Mansur  of  Qazwln  who  built 
it  in  A.H.  769/A. D.  1376  (Islamic  Culture,  V,  2,  p.  17).  It  was  the  result 
of  the  idea  of  Ahmad  Shah  Wall  Bahmani  who  transferred  his  capital 
from  Gulbarga  to  Bidar  Muhammadabad.  His  own  mausoleum  at 
Bidar  is  a  chief  centre  of  attraction  for  visitors  to  Bidar,  which  he  had 
built  in  his  own  lifetime  as  is  evident  from  an  inscription  in  the  interior 
of  the  dome  over  the  southern  door  : — 

cij^l  (Sj^\  -u'b  <>n*M  j  Jjai  |  jlLUl  A  y.  j  ” 

J  J*j»  \  J  y  j  J*>  J  4>-\j  j\  1  J  J  »b  J^l  j.  a)  \  J  UaJ  | 

is*  ;:- 

Another  inscription  is  over  the  eastern  door  : — 

I  jL J  |  £-»  L'  jUr  4LJ  j  1-Lju-  I  J  |  £»-  J  J  0L0  y  J*  Li 

JjU“l  C.f"  1_>L  O-Li  Jjw-1  ^  \  1  4-ifr  ^a!  I  0 y,  4,*^’  V  J  J  A— 

V I  I  y*-  ~*c  \  > 

The  substance  of  both  these  inscriptions  is  this  :  The  Mausoleum 
of  the  Sultan  al-GhazI  Shihabu’d-Din  Ahmad  Shah  Wall  Bahmani  who 
ordered  its  construction  in  the  year  A.H.  825.  He  died  after  ruling  for 
about  fourteen  years  in  A.H.  839.  The  exquisite  decoration  of  this  dome 
is  purely  of  Saracenic  character  full  of  Arabesque  motifs.  Its  prototypes 
can  easily  be  seen  in  Egypt,  Central  Asia  and  Spain.  The  artist  of  this 
decoration,  whom  we  may  presumably  take  as  the  architect  of  this  very 
mausoleum,  has  inscribed  his  name  in  this  dome  as  Shukrulla  of  Qazwin 

j  '}  -A1 '  lt 

At  the  end  the  learned  lecturer  quoted  the  following  short  biogra¬ 
phical  notice  from  Ad-Dov’l-Ldmi‘  of  Sakhawi  (Vol.  I,  p.  210)  : — 

JjV  I  jjLU  y  \  ^  }  1 5jkll  y\  yA '  -Ar--  a^irx  O'  0~*~  O'-  ^  O’- 

Lo  X.i\  il  41-  o  jU-  £  j\ y£-  *tfCLll  J  ^X-il  Vl^b  )  c.-J’-U  C-M 

J  1  J  Lei  1  J  J  J  JL>\i  -Ua!  1  £*  U  LI  J  \k£  »  La  1  Lj»-  j  UjC-  J  \  J 

In  short,  in  the  light  of  these  inscriptions  relating  to  the  names  of 
artists  from  Central  Asia  and  other  sundry  particulars,  we  can  reconstruct 
many  things  relating  to  the  Muslim  history  of  the  Deccan. 


Bombay  Provincial  Muslim  Education  Conference  (19th  Session) : 

This  important  conference  held  at  Poona  on  24th  and  25th  September 
1944,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  Bombay  Province,  owes  its  conspicuous  success  to  its  enthusiastic  se¬ 
cretary,  Mr.  Ahmad  E.  H.  Jaffar.  Mr.  A.  Q.  Khan,  Advocate,  welcomed 
the  conference  as  the  president  of  the  Reception  Committee.  He  discussed 
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at  length  the  situation  of  Muslim  education  in  the  province.  He  drew 
particular  attention  towards  the  need  of  many  new  Muslim  high  schools 
both  for  girls  and  boys  m  many  districts  as  the  Muslim  students  had 
many  handicaps  in  their  way  to  get  themselves  educated  in  the  Marathi 
or  other  non-Muslim  institutions.  The  conference  was  inaugurated  by 
Nawab  Sir  Ahmad  Said  Khan  of  Chhatari,  President  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s 
Executive  Council,  Hyderabad -Deccan.  Some  extracts  from  his  inaugural 
address  , which  are  very  important  and  useful  from  our  point  of  view, 
are  given  here  “  I  cannot  refrain  from  paying  at  the  outset  a  tribute 
to  this  historic  centre  in  which  we  meet  today.  Poona  has  played  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  history  of  India,  has  seen  many  vicissitudes,  been 
the  pivot  of  Maratha  life  and  traditions  for  over  two  centuries  and  has, 
even  after  the  disappearance  of  the  regime  of  the  Peshwa,  been  the  centre 
of  much  political,  social  and  intellectual  activity.”  ”  The  Marathas  freely 
borrowed  of  Mughal  institutions  and  even  expressions  and  terminology 
which  find  place  in  the  Marathi  language  of  to-day,  while  Aurangzeb, 
the  victim  of  so  much  of  the  same  communal  interpretation,  bestowed 
Jagirs  and  grants  on  Hindu  shrines  and  temples,  since  honoured  by  other 
Muslim  rulers  of  the  south,  and  Muslim  kings  prided  themselves  on 
having  Hindu  ministers.  This  tradition  of  tolerance  finds  expression 
even  to-day  in  the  extensive  grants  of  land  and  money  to  Hindu  temples 
by  the  Nizams,  in  the  fact  of  many  mosques  and  Muslim  shrines  in  Hyder¬ 
abad  having  Hindu  custodians  and  in  the  orders  passed  by  the  present 
Nizam  which  have  resulted  in  stopping  cow-slaughter  in  the  State  during 
Bakr-Td  out  of  respect  for  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  his  Hindu 
subjects.”  “  Every  community  in  India  has  its  own  distinct  tradition, 
its  spiritual  or  cultural  language  and  certain  subjects  inextricably  linked 
with  its  history  or  tradition.  For  the  Muslim  Arabic  and  Persian  are 
the  spiritual  and  cultural  languages  while  subjects  like  Islamic  history, 
together  with  Indian  history,  form  the  essential  background  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  past.  Facilities  should  exist,  therefore  throughout  the  secon¬ 
dary  and  higher  stages  of  education,  to  enable  a  Muslim  student  to  choose 
any  of  these  if  he  wishes,  and  this  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  At  the  same  time,  without  attempting  in  any  way  to  pronounce 
on  your  local  needs  of  which  you  and  your  local  experts  must  be  the  best 
judge,  I  must  caution  you  against  two  things,  namely,  the  stress  usually 
laid  on  Urdu  as  if  it  was  the  language  of  any  one  community,  and  the 
reluctance  to  learn  the  regional  language.  Neither  the  history  nor  the 
present  situation  of  the  Urdu  language  can  set  it  apart  as  the  language 
of  the  Muslim  community  ;  whether  you  call  it  Urdu  or  Hindustani, 
its  very  origin  is  based  upon  the  will  of  the  two  communities  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other — .”  The  conference  was  presided  over  by  Khan  Bahadur 
‘Abdul-Qadir  Muhammad  Husain,  Dewan  Sahib  of  Junagadh.  His  pre¬ 
sidential  address  was  also  full  of  many  useful  advices,  and  he  required 
from  the  conference  that  practical  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  cause  of 
Muslim  education.  This  conference  was  very  fortunate  to  possess  a  good 
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many  learned  scholars  and  good  speakers,  who  spoke  on  various  aspects 
of  Muslim  education  and  Islamic  culture.  Among  them  were  : —  Mir 
Sultan  Alam  Khan,  Nawab  of  Bela  (Surat),  Nawab  Sir  Mahdi  Yar  Jang 
Bahadur,  Education  Minister  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  Dominions,  Mr.  I.  H. 
Taunton,  I.G.S.,  Sir  Rustam  P.  Masani,  Mr.  S.  N.  Moos,  D.P.I.,  Bombay, 
Mr.  Fazal  I.  Rahmatullah,  Prof.  S.  Hadi  Hasan  Aligarh,  Prof.  Sajjad 
Mirza,  Dr.  Q.  Abdul  Hamid  and  many  oihers.  This  conference  passed 
manv  useful  resolutions. 


Baroda  State  Museum  Bulletin  : 


The  Baroda  State  authorities  deserve  congratulations  for  starting  a 
new  journal  under  the  caption  which  wc  regard  as  first  attempt  of  its 
nature  by  an  Indian  State.  The  issue  of  the  first  volume  contains  a  very 
interesting  article  by  Dr.  Goetz,  curator  of  the  Baroda  State  Museum  and 
Picture  Gallery,  on  A  Unique  Early  Deccani  Miniature .  Dr.  Goetz  has 
described  various  aspects  of  the  Deccan  history  relating  to  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  Deccan,  but  this  contribution  lacks  the  specific  description  of 
the  miniature  reproduced  therein  from  the  collection  of  the  Baroda 
State  Museum  which  was  very  necessary.  When  we  carefully  look  into 
the  miniature  we  find  a  facade  of  a  building  in  a  symmetrical  form,  which 
is  no  doubt  very  common  in  the  Deccan.  Its  top  portion  has  three  domes 
with  two  small  minarets  on  both  the  ends  resembling  pinnacles.  They 
have  been  drawn  in  a  crude  form.  Under  the  roof  there  is  a  portico  with 
double  storied  apartments  both  on  the  right  and  left.  The  right  side 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor  contains  a  lady  standing  and  holding  some¬ 
thing  in  her  hand.  On  the  top  space  of  the  miniature  there  is  a  Sanskrit 
inscription  which  can  be  translated  thus  : 

“  This  lady  is  deemed  to  be  from  Malawa  country, -the  lady  with 
large  hips,  beautiful  lotus-like  face,  of  golden  colour  and  circular  cheeks, 
holding  a  garland  and  entering  into  the  hall  of  appointment  in  the  evening. 
(She  is)  of  sweet  smile,  putting  on  a  yellow  garment  bedecked  with  blue 
blouse  and  holding  a  lotus  with  a  flying  bee. 


Besides  this  Sanskrit  version  there  is  also  written  in  Persian  characters, 

,  which  means  Malawi  Ragim— Marwa  Kagim  ; 
some  one  has  very  sympathetically  described  the  lady  drawn  in  this  minia¬ 
ture  which  originally  forms  the  part  of  a  set  of  Musical  Symbols.  It  is  a 
fact  that  similar  posture  of  lady  as  drawn  in  this  miniature  is  also  found 
in  the  miniatures  of  the  Nujumu’l-*  U/um and  7a  rif-i- Husain  Ni?am  Shah 
(A  Survey  of  Painting  in  the  Deccan ,  pi  xi).  The  miniature  is  full  of  pure 
Persian  influence. 


Jains  at  the  Court  of  Akbar  : 

Mr  R.  Krishnamurti  criticises  Mr.  Roychoudhri  s  book  the  Um-i- 
nahi  : and  complains  that  he  has  dismissed  the  relationship  of  Akbar  wxth 
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the  Jain  community.  (Journal  of  Indian  History,  Vol  xxiii,  pt.  2,  August 
1944).  Akbar’s  contact  with  the  learned  among  the  Jains  does  not  begin 
in  1582,  as  Mr.  Roychoudhari  states,  but  much  earlier.  The  first  Jain  to 
influence  Akbar  and  gain  his  intelligent  encouragement  was  Padmasundra 
who  wrote  Akbarshahisringaradharpana  under  Akbar’s  patronage.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  Padmameru  and  belonged  to  Nagpuria  Tapagaccha. 
Hiravijaya  Suri  (in  the  Ain  Harji  Sur)  was  another  Jain  scholar  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wishes  of  Akbar  was  sent  to  Fathpur  Sikri  in  1582  by  Shihabu’d 
Din  Ahmad  Khan,  Governor  of  Gujarat.  He  had  a  discussion  with  Abu’l- 
Fadl  at  the  court.  He  left  his  substitute  Santichandra  at  Akbar’s  court 
on  his  departure  in  1587.  Roychoudhri  confused  Santichandra  with 
Siddichandra  who  were  two  distinct  persons.  Santichandra  left  Bhanu- 
chandra  at  the  court.  He  and  his  pupil  Siddichandra  remained  to  influ¬ 
ence  Akbar  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Bhanuchandra  got  abolished  the  tax 
which  had  then  been  levied  on  Jain  pilgrims  to  Satrunjaya.  The  hill  was 
granted  to  Hiravijaya  Suri  as  the  head  of  the  Jains  ;  he  received  the  Fir¬ 
man  in  1592  with  a  request  to  send  his  pupil  Vaijayasena  Suri.  He  was 
conferred  the  title  of  Savai  Hiravijaya  Suri.  In  1591  Akbar  invited  an 
eminent  Jain  teacher  Jinachandra  Suri  at  Lahore  who  had  received  the 
title  of  Yugapradhan. 

Sind  Historical  Society  Journal,  (Vol.  vii,  pts.  1-2 ,  July  1944). 

Mr.  Sobhraj  Nirmaldas  read  a  paper  entitled  the  Alor ,  the  ancient 
Capital  of  Sindh.  Alor  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  Hindu 
Kingdom  of  Sindh  situated  on  the  Sindhu  (Indus).  It  is  variously  written 
by  some  geographers  as  Alur,  Alurz,  Alrad,  Adaur  and  Aldur,  but  the 
name  that  has  persisted  to  this  day  is  Alor  or  Aror.  Among  the  relics 
of  Alor  are  the  well-known  tombs  of  Sayyid  Shakar  Gunj  Shah  and  his 
Khalifa  Qutbu’d-Dln  Shah,  and  besides  these  there  are  two  ruined  domes 
known  as  Sohagin  (woman  loved  by  her  husband)  and  Duhagin  (widow 
or  unlucky  woman).  The  distance  of  Alor  from  Rohri  is  about  five  miles 
and  the  road  passes  over  a  bridge.  In  the  old  histories  like  Chach  Nama 
the  mention  of  this  Alor  cannot  be  traced.  Mr,  Muhammad  HanlfSiddlql 
read  a  paper  on  1  Abdul- Ghafur  Shah ,  a  Sindhi  Adventurer ,  at  the  Court 
of  Muhammad  Shah.  Abdul  Ghafur  was  a  native  of  Thatta.  Though 
he  posed  himself  to  be  a  Sayyid,  it  is  believed  that  he  belonged  to  the 
honourable  guild  of  weavers.  Thatta  cloth  and  Lungis  were  in  great  demand 
at  all  times  all  over  Asia.  In  1717  he  shifted  to  Delhi  where  he  entered 
the  service  of  Nawab  Qudsiya  Begum.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  intrigues  that  led  to  the  assassination  of  the  younger  of  the  two 
Sayyid  brothers,  Husain  ‘All  Khan.  He  then  rose  to  such  a  great  position 
at  Muhammad  Shah’s  court  that  he  became  the  master  of  the  mint. 
At  last  a  complaint  of  embezzlement  of  public  money  was  lodged  which 
became  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  this  Sindhi  adventurer  at  the  Mughal 
court. 


M.  A.  C. 
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The  Six-monthly  Journal  of  the  United  Provinces  Historical  Society, 
which  has  the  distinction  of  enjoying  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  the  Province,  has,  in  its  much  belated  issue  of  July  1943, 
published  several  articles  on  the  different  aspects  of  the  Muslim  rule  in 
India.  Sayyed  Nurul- Hasan,  Lecturer  in  European  History,  Lucknow 
University,  discusses  in  an  article  with  the  Mahdar  of  Akbar’s  reign,  the 
signatories  of  which  made  him  (Akbar)  the  supreme  arbiter  in  religious 
and  spiritual  affairs  also.  The  writer  tries  to  make  his  readers  believe  that  in 
view  of  the  reputed  opinions  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Sunni  laws, 
the  Mahdar  was  valid  and  Akbar’ s  title  to  Caliphate  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  inconsistent  with  the  accepted  legal  practice  of  the  Sunni  Muslims. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  establish  these  facts  by  initiating  discussions  on 
the  Hanafi  and  the  Shafi'i  laws  and  method  of  election  of  a  caliph.  The 
discussion  is  apparently  tinged  with  references  to  Mawardi,  Qadi  Baidawl, 
Ghazzal!  and  Khatlb  Tabriz!,  but  the  author  of  the  article  seems  to  be 
biassed  with  a  preconceived  opinion  in  making  his  premeditated  hypo¬ 
thesis  tenable,  so  he  has  at  once  established  the  groundwork  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  help  of  the  views  of  some  non-Muslim  Indian  and  European 
scholars  who,  in  spite  of  their  high  learning  and  erudition,  cannot  be 
entirely  relied  upon  for  adjudging  efficiently  the  genuineness  or  otherwise 
of  the  religion  and  polity  of  the  Muslim  period.  A  Muslim  writer,  while 
endeavouring  to  study  some  subtle  and  delicate  politico-religious  subject- 
matter  must  think  twice  before  he  lets  his  pen  flow  in  the  luxury  of 
authorship,  for,  however  well-intentioned  he  may  be,  his  facile  generalisa¬ 
tions  and  haphazard  interpretations  are  likely  to  be  misinterpreted  and 
utilised  for  other  purposes.  The  Mahdar  of  Akbar’s  reign  has  been 
unanimously  and  contemptuously  denounced  by  the  orthodox  section  of 
the  Muslim  theologians.  Even  in  Akbar’s  reign  this  document  caused 
unrest  and  commotion  amongst  the  savants  and  lawyers  of  the  age.  The 
Ulema  of  Jaunpore,  under  the  leadership  of  Qadi-l-Qudat  Mulla 
Muhammad,  issued  a  Fatwa  insisting  on  the  duty  of  taking  the  field  and 
rebelling  against  the  Emperor.  Consequently,  many  theologians  drew 
their  swords  and  fought  some  desperate  battles.  Qadi  Ya'qub  of  Bengal 
led  a  similar  attitude  against  the  Emperor,  who  was  obliged  to  send  him 
along  with  others  to  the  ‘  closet  of  annihilation.’  (BadaonI,  p.  276-7). 
At  about  the  same  time  Shah  Tayyab,  a  famous  saint  of  Benares,  took  a 
bold  step  of  pulling  down  the  Imam  who  read  out  the  name  of  Akbar 
in  the  Friday  Khutba  in  the  central  mosque  of  Benares,  and  warned  him 
not  to  mention  the  name  of  an  infidel  in  the  Sermon  (Ganj  Rashidi,  p.  32). 
Shaikh  Jamaluddin  of  Delhi,  when  asked  to  support  the  Mahdar,  preferred 
to  leave  his  home  and  migrate  to  Mecca.  Shaikh  ‘Abdul-Haq,  the  reputed 
Muhaddith  of  the  age,  has  made  sarcastic  and  bitter  remarks  against 
‘Abdun-Nabi,  the  Sadrus-Sadur  of  Akbar’s  reign,  and  Mulla  ‘Abdullah 
Sultanpuri  who  were  amongst  the  signatories  of  the  Mahdar.  ( Akhbdr’vl 
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Akhyar,  pp.  210,  211)  Shaikh  Ahmad  Sirhindi,  better  known  as  Mujaddid 
Alf-Thani,  Reformer  of  the  Millennium,  devoted  his  life  in  purging  off 
the  evil  and  disintegrating  effects  which  Akbar’s  incongruity  of  spiritual 
supremacy  produced  on  the  Muslim  religion,  society  and  polity  of  the 
period.  He  made  trenchant  criticisms  on  those  theologians  who  made 
their  conscience  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  emperor,  and  thus  did 
incalculable  harm  to  Islam.  Making  special  reference  to  the  Mahdar 
and  its  progeny  Dln-Ilahi,  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters 

0  j  ^  jLJ  \  j  I  V 1  jlLd  \  eD  j  \  j  ^ 

(Every  kind  of  mischief  which  was  produced  at  the  time  in  connection 
with  religion  and  faith  was  due  to  the  mischiefs  of  the  wordly  Ulema 
who  are,  really  speaking,  the  mischief-mongers  amongst  the  people  and 
plunderers  of  the  faith.  They  are  the  devil's  party  ;  now  surely  the  devil's 
party  are  the  losers). 

Even  amongst  the  modern  Ulema  of  India,  Maulana  Abul-Kalam 
Azad  ridicules  the  Mahdar  as  a  monument  of  heterodoxy  and  heresy, 
and  calls  its  signatories  progenitors  of  mischiefs  and  slaves  of  the  world 
( Tadhkira ,  p.  21).  Maulana  Manazir  Ahsan,  Head  of  the  Theology 
Department  of  theOsmania  University  Iiyderabad-Deccan,  in  the  course 
of  making  a  very  learned  Study  of  Din  Ilahi  in  the  Al-Furqdn,  Vol.  5, 
No.  8~io,  Bareilly,  calls  this  Mahdar  a  ludicrous  and  obnoxious  innovation 
of  Akbar’s  reign.  Other  religious  luminaries  of  Deoband  have  also,  in 
their  contributions  to  the  same  issue  of  the  above  magazine,  characterised 
the  Mahdar  as  direct  contraventions  to  the  principles  of  Islam.  In  the 
face  of  these  unequivocal  denouncement  by  the  Ulemas,  any  collaborative 
effort  to  show  that  the  Mahdar  was  consistent  with  the  Islamic  law  and 
practice  could  either  be  scornfully  treated  as  misguided  enterprise  or 
dismissed  as  a  trashy  rodomontade. 

The  political  significance  of  this  Mahdar  has  also  been  unduly  exag¬ 
gerated.  Different  writers  propound  different  views,  viz.  Akbar  was 
influenced  by  the  Western  European  conception  of  Papacy,  and  the 
decree  invested  him  with  the  attribute  of  infallibility  ;  that  Mahdar  was 
intended  to  fix  the  position  of  Akbar  in  the  Muslim  world  by  eliminating 
the  religious  or  political  control  of  Persia,  but  without  committing  him 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  Ottoman  caliph  ;  this  document  is  an  enunciation 
of  the  religious  policy  of  the  Mughals  vis-a-vis  those  of  the  Safvids, 
Uzbegs  or  the  Ottomans  ;  it  released  the  Mughal  empire  from  the 
shackles  of  sectarianism  ;  this  document  placed  the  sovereign  above  the 
machinations  of  the  Ulema,  who  could  easily  be  influenced  by  rich 
and  powerful  nobles,  hence  it  indirectly  deprived  the  nobles  of  their  last 
possible  chance  of  fighting  the  growing  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign  ;  this  document  helped  Akbar  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment,  and  his  criterion  in  making  decisions  was  to  be  4  the  good  of 
the  inhabitant  of  the  world,  and  whose  policy  was  to  make  all  his  subjects 
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feel  that  it  was  their  empire,  etc.,  etc.  These  casuistic  interpretations  of  the 
Mahdar  require  a  thorough  scrutiny  and  it  will  be  making  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  Muslim  rule  in  India  if  a  Muslim  scholar,  well- 
versed  and  well-acquainted  with  the  religion  and  history  of  the 
Muslims  of  India,  tries  to  present  in  English  the  real  background  of 
this  Mahdar  which  is  now  being  galvanised  for  unorthodox  purposes. 

The  abovementioned  historical  journal  has  another  contribution 
under  the  caption,  The  Monuments  of  Aurangzeb’s  Reign  by  Dr.  S.K. 
Banerjee,  Reader,  Lucknow  University,  who,  instead  of  making  a  close 
and  critical  study  of  the  subject-matter,  has  made  a  display  of  his  idiosyn- 
cracies  which  has  robbed  off  the  literary  value  of  the  article.  His  readers 
are  introduced  to  his  dissertation  with  the  preliminary  remark  that 
“  Aurangzeb’s  long  reign  of  fifty  years  was  devoid  of  architectural  interest, 
and  though  his  monuments  are  in  hundreds,  those  that  are  elegant  may  be 
counted  on  one’s  finger.”  Then  follows  the  reason  for  the  inelegance  of 
the  style  thus  :  Aurangzeb  was  an  advocate  of  the  Muslim  faith,  hence  all 
less  spiritual  matters  including  the  construction  of  costly  and  exquisite 
buildings  were  considered  by  him  to  be  superfluous  and  not  worth  his 
notice  ;  no  scope  of  originality  was  left  by  Shah  Jahan  for  his  successor 
who,  in  despair,  turned  to  the  plainest  style,  a  style  even  plainer  than 
Flrdz  Tughluq’s  in  the  empire  ;  there  were  the  rebellions  of  the  Afghans, 
the  Jats,  the  Bundelas  and  the  Rathors,  and  in  the  South  the  Marathas 
formed  a  perpetual  sore  which  drained  off  its  vitality,  so  all  the  available 
resources  were  concentrated  to  the  conduct  of  the  wars  and  in  crushing 
the  rebellious  subjects  and  nothing  could  be  set  apart  for  architectural 
projects.  The  latter  remark  is  followed  by  the  assertion  :  Even  the 

tomb  of  the  great  emperor,  who,  in  his  lifetime  had  done  all  to  spread 
Islam,  was  not  placed  in  a  spacious  courtyard  cf  its  own,  but  placed  in  a 
corner  of  the  courtyard  of  the  tomb  of  the  Saint  Zainuddin.  The 
ambiguousness  of  these  self-contradictory  statements  may  better  be 
determined  by  our  readers,  so  we  avoid  any  comments  here.  During 
the  course  of  the  description  of  Aurangzeb's  monuments,  the  writer 
refers  to  the  inscription  on  Zeb-un-Nisa  s  stele  of  the  tomb  and  points  out 
several  transgressions  in  the  carvings  of  the  letters.  From  the  trend  of  his 
writings  it  appears  that  he  read  the  inscriptions  himself  after  visiting  the 
tomb  which  was  in  the  Garden  of  Thirty  Thousand  Trees  outs.de  the 
Kabuli  Gate  of  Delhi,  but  is  reported  to  have  been  pulled  down  m  making 
the  Rajputana  Railway  line.  The  writer  however  gives  the  following 
inscription  on  the  stele  : 

crJ]  r'- 


lM  f  jO  I  ^ J  \  & 


,t  Jl>jl  ,  jl>'l  li  j'  *U' 


Other  articles  in  the  above  journal  are  a  note  on .‘Alauddin  s  Expedition 
to  Warangal  1303-3  A.D.  and  Two  Farmans  of  Aurangzeb.  The  former 
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deals  with  the  route  of  the  expedition,  which  took  him  to  Warangal,  the 
capital  of  Kakatiya  Rajas,  by  the  then  unexplored  and  longer  eastern  route 
through  Bengal  and  Orissa.  This  selection  of  a  longer  route  had  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose :  it  was  to  set  aright  the  affairs  in  Bengal,  and  was  also  to 
accomplish  the  conquest  of  Warangal.  ‘Ala’uddln  kept  to  himself  the 
rumours  of  the  risings  and  insurrections  in  Bengal ;  so  the  native  historian 
Barani  did  not  know  why  the  army  went  to  Warangal  through  Bengal. 

The  two  Farmans  of  Aurangzeb,  dated  the  17th  and  12th  year  of  the 
reign  confer  the  post  of  the  Faujdar  of  Sarkar  of  Khairabad  to  Mujahid 
Khan,  and  the  post  of  Faujdari,  Diwani  and  Am  ini  of  Parganah  Shahabad 
alias  Qannauj  and  other  Mahals  included  in  the  roll  of  the  Khalsa  Sharifa 
on  Sayyed  Manawar  respectively.  The  instructions  given  to  the  latter  by 
Aurangzeb  in  the  Farman  are  as  follow  : 

“  He  ought  to  carry  out  his  duties  and  trust  with  truthfulness, 
righteousness,  honesty  and  responsibility.  He  should,  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  charge,  exert  himself  in  issuing  strict  warnings  to  the  mis¬ 
creants  to  bring  them  to  the  right  path,  and  in  providing  peace  and 
security  to  the  peasantry  and  for  the  safety  of  the  goods,  as  also  on 
assessing  the  revenue  correctly  as  well  as  realising  and  depositing  the 
same  in  the  government  treasury  at  the  proper  time,  and,  further,  he 
should  make  full  effort  to  encourage  and  enhance  cultivation.  More¬ 
over,  he  should  see  to  it  that  no  one  from  amongst  the  ‘Amil  extracted 
from  the  peasantry  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  crops,  as  was  fixed 
by  the  illuminating  scripture  (Shari  ‘at)  and  expounded  in  the  Hanafi  Code, 
so  that  the  peasantry  might  not  suffer  any  loss  and  harm,  and  that 
no  loop-hole  would  be  given  to  the  influential  Zamindars  (assignee)  to 
oppress  the  cultivators.  He  should  further  keep  himself  fully  informed 
of  the  activities  of  the  Karoris  and  Fotahdars  so  that  the  latter  might 
restrain  their  hands  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  He  should  also 
proclaim  that  none  of  the  appointed  ‘Amils  should  covet  or  expect  to 
receive  from  the  peasantry  by  force  or  terrorising  any  such  cesses  or 
perquisites  as  the  allowances  of  the  Tahsildars  or  Pattadars  or  the 
expenses  of  coming  and  going  of  these  officials,  all  of  which  have  been 

remitted  by  the  kindness  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor . 

Should  any  ‘Amil  be  guilty  of  misappropriating,  he  should  investigate 
the  case  so  carefully  and  accurately  that  in  case  of  reinvestigation  nothing 
contrary  to  the  previous  enquiry  should  be  revealed  nor  should  it  appear 
that  in  carrying  out  the  enquiry  he  had  made  any  private  or  personal 

gains  which  was  improper  in  the  performance  of  public  duties . 

He  should  also  take  securjties  from  the  Chowdries  and  Qanungos 
that  they  would  state  the  true  and  real  facts  in  the  event  of  the  ‘Amils 
having  unduly  extracted  and  expended  any  of  the  abovementioned 
cesses.  And  if  these  people  try  to  delay  or  evade  giving  correct  infor¬ 
mation,  then  he  should,  after  duly  informing  the  imperial  government* 
discharge  them  and  expel  them  from  their  homes.” 
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A  publication  of  the  Calcutta  University,  namely  Din-i-Ilahi,  publish¬ 
ed  in  1940,  by  Mr.  Makhan  Lai  Roy  Choudhury  is  subject  of  strong 
comments  and  criticisms  by  some  scholars  and  newspapers  of  Calcutta. 
Dr.  Sachchidananda  Sinha,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Patna  University, 
appreciated  it  by  writing  its  foreword,  in  which  he  paid  compliments  to 
Mr.  Makhan  Lai  Roy  Choudhury  for  ‘  his  profound  study  of  the  original 
sources  *  and  ‘  a  masterly  exposition  of  Dln-i-Ilahl  of  Akbar.’  Dr.  Radha 
Kumud  Mookerjee  of  the  Lucknow  University,  also  eulogised  Mr.  M.  L.R. 
Choudhury's  scientific  and  specialised  researches  '  by  publishing  a  review 
of  the  book  in  the  U.  P.  Historical  Journal ,  July  1943,  and  complimented 
the  author  of  Din-i-Ilahi  for  his  *  originality  of  representing  a  new  point 
of  view  '  of  Akbar’s  religion,  and  asked  the  students  of  the  Mughal  history 
to  profit  by  it.  Mr.  M.  L.  R.  Choudhury  has  tried  to  show  in  his  book 
that  Akbar’s  Din-i-Ilahi  “  was  absolutely  Islamic  in  conception  and  ideo¬ 
logy  and  it  was  a  Sufi  order  with  its  own  formula  in  which  all  the  principles 
enunciated  are  to  be  found  in  the  Qur'an  and  he  has  laid  the  following 
ten  commandments  of  Din-i-Ilahi : — 


(1)  Liberality  and  beneficence, 

(2)  Forgiveness  of  the  evil  doer  and  substitution  of  anger  with  mildness, 

(3)  Abstinence  from  worldly  desires, 

(4)  Freedom  from  bonds  of  worldy  existence  and  violence  as  well  as 
accumulating  by  good  deeds  for  the  future,  real  and  perpetual  world, 

(5)  Wisdom  and  devotion  in  the  frequent  meditations  on  consequences 
of  actions, 

(6)  Strength  of  prudence  in  the  desire  of  marvellous  action, 

(7)  Soft  voice,  gentle  words  and  pleasing  speeches  for  everybody, 

(8)  Good  treatment  with  brethren  so  that  the  latter's  will  might 
have  precedence  over  their  own, 

(9)  A  'perfect  alienation  from  creatures  and  a  perfect  attachment  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  and 

(10)  Dedication  of  soul  for  the  union  with  and  love  of  God  the  Bene- 
factor.  . 

Mr.  Choudhury  claims  to  have  unearthed  these  ten  canons  of  Dln-i- 
Ilahi  from  Dabistan-al-Madhahib.  But  a  fellow  of  Shibli  Academy,  Azam - 
garh  U.P.,  in  an  article  to  the  Star  of  India  (Calcutta),  brushes  aside  this 
claim  as  false  and  spurious.  While  making  trenchant  criticisms  on  the 
various  aspects  of  Mr.  Choudhury’s  so-called  profound  study  of  original 
sources  ’  he  asserts  that  the  above  ten  principles  and  qualities 
had  been  delineated  in  Akbar’s  ‘Ibadat  Khdna  by  a  earned  philo¬ 
sopher  who  wanted  to  bring  home  to  his  audience  that  salvation  in  the 
wfv  of  acknowledging  God  lay  in  following  the  dictates  of  wisdom  which 
must  be  regarded  and  thought  as  an  inspired  prophet,  and  the  follower 
SThis  prophet.  Wisdom,  could  inculcate  in  him  the  ten  qualities,  which 
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had  been  mentioned  above.  Mr.  Choudhury  has  misconstrued  the  trend 
of  the  discussion  in  Akbar's  Ibadat  Khana  and  has  wrongly  ascribed 
the  ten  qualities  adumberated  by  the  philosopher  to  be  the  doctrines  of 
Dln-i-IIahl.  And  once  this  is  known,  the.  whole  fabric  of  Mr.  Choudhury's 
researches  of  his  book  Dln-i-Ilahi  prove  to  be  only  a  texture  of  distorted 
facts  and  perverted  truths.  Mr.  Sachchidananda  Sinha’s  appreciation 
and  Dr.  Radha  Kumud  Mookerjee’s  admiration  do  not  seem  to  be  deserved 
and  justified. 

The  Morning  News,  a  Calcutta  Muslim  daily,  under  the  able  editorship 
of  Mr.  Abdur-Rahman  Siddiqi,  has  brought  out  its  4  Id  ’  Number. 
It  has  many  notable  articles  of  special  interest ;  some  of  which  are  : 

(1)  Jawxd  Ndma  in  Iqbal's  own  Word  by  Niyaz  Muhammad  Khan, 
I.C.S.  This  is  an  outline  of  /aund  Ndma  which  Dr.  Iqbal  dictated  to 
Niyaz  Ahmad  Khan;  while  the  former  went  to  London  in  1931  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Round  Table  Conference.  Mr.  Niyaz  Ahmad  Khan  writes  that  when 
Dr.  Iqbal  was  finishing  the  outlines,  he  broke  down  and  was  his  normal 
self  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  minutes, 

(2)  4  Personality  *  in  which  Professor  Dr.  Zakir  Hussain  Khan  dis¬ 
cusses1  the  subject  in  the  light  of  Iqbal’s  ideas  which  are  enshrined  in  his 
immortal  poetry.  The  learned  writer  tells  his  readers  that  Iqbal  is  an 
extensively  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  thinker  and  poet.  Men 
read  their  own  inner  mind  into  his  great  poetry.  Some  mean,  unworthy 
ones  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  glory,  while  others  nibble 
with  their  tiny,  ineffective  teeth  at  his  majestic  greatness.  Iqbal’s 
message  of  a  harmonious  development  of  personality  and  a  dedicated 
life,  therefore,  require  to  be  thoroughly  studied  in  order  that  new  creative 
personalities  may  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  shaping  of  thifigs 
to  come. 

(3)  Under  the  caption  Muhammad  Shah  ‘Ali  Qajdr,  Mr.  4Abdur 
Rahman  Siddiqi,  the  editor  of  the  Morning  News,  describes  very  vividly 
his  interview  with  the  ex-king  of  Persia,  who  was  in  1917  living  a  life 
of  an  exile  on  the  shores  of  Bosphorus.  During  the  course  of  his  long, 
frank  and  friendly  talks  the  banished  king  of  Persia  said: —  44  The 
future  writers  of  the  history  of  Iran  would  do  him  justice  and  declare 
him  as  the  man  who,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  dangers  on  every  side  and 
of  every  variety,  saved  the  country  from  being  effaced  for  all  time  to  come. 

(4)  In  an  article  Muslim  Influence  onWestern  Music ,  Mr.  Victor  Paran- 
joti  says  that  the  West  borrowed  the  idea  of  music  governed  by  rhythm 
from  the  Arabs  ;  the  lute,  the  rebec  and  the  guitar  also  passed  from  Arabia 
into  the  west ;  the  western  Major  scale  was  standardised  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Arab  fretted  keyboard  ;  it  is  to  the  Arabs  that 
the  Western  music  owes  its  ornamental  graces  as  the  Western  decorative 
arts  owe  their  arabesques  to  the  same  source  ;  the  debt  of  European  musi¬ 
cians  to  the  Islamic  influences  is  proved  also  in  some  of  the  compositions 
of  Rubinstein,  Sain  Seans  and  Rimsky- Korsakov. 
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(5)  In  the  article  Islam  in  China ,  Qadi  ‘Abdul- Ghaffar  gives  a  few 
interesting  extracts  from  the  translation  of  Mohametanism  en  Chine  by 
P.  Dabry  Thiersant  (Paris  1 878).  Thiersant  was  at  one  time  French  Consul- 
General,  and  Charge  d' Affairs  in  China.  His  book  deals  exclusively  with 
the  advent  and  history  of  Islam  in  China,  although  some  of  his  accounts 
appear  to  be  mere  fabrications  in  the  light  of  original  sources  of  Islamic 
history. 

(6)  Mr.  Mowdud-ur- Rahman,  Barrister- at-law,  has  in  his  article 
Urdu  Poets  of  Bengal  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  “  Bengal  has  not 
been  a  whit  behind  other  parts  of  India  in  serving  the  cause  of  Urdu.” 
He  has  given  a  brief  account  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished  Muslim 
and  Hindu  poets  of  Bengal,  whose  names  may  be  valuable  to  the  scholars 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  Urdu  poetry  in  Bengal. 

(7)  The  Politics  of  the  Indian  Wahhabis  by  Dr.  Mahmud  Husain  Khan, 
Ph.D.,  discusses  briefly  the  history  of  Wahhabi  movement  in  India 
in  the  light  of  the  views  of  the  school  of  Shah  Wali'ullah,  particularly 
Shah  ‘Abdul-‘AzIz.  It  deals  chiefly  with  the  achievement  of  Sayyed  Ahmad 
Shahid,  who  ”  was  to  Shah  Wali'ullah  and  Shah  ‘Abdul-‘AzIz  what  Lenin 
was  to  Karl  Marx.” 


The  Star  of  India,  Calcutta,  reproduces  from  Daily  News,  Ceylon, 
a  thought-provoking  article  by  ‘Abdullah  St.  John  Philby  who  has  tried 
at  the  present  moment  to  assess  the  position  and  prospect  of  Islam  in 
the  new  era  which  will  follow  this  war.  According  to  the  learned  writer, 
the  most  insidious  enemy  of  Islam,  after  the  war,  will  be  the  old  Mammon 
of  Unrighteousness  clad  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  modern  man-made 
civilization  and  equipped  with  the  paraphernalia  of  its  mechanised 
triumphs,  whose  principal  effects  have  been  the  numbering  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  sense  in  mankind.  The  benefits  of  modern  civilization  will,  without 
doubt,  be  thrust  upon  the  followers  of  Islam  living  in  different  countries, 
by  the  more  vigorous  method  of  organised  industrialism  which  will 
prove  detrimental  to  their  own  simpler  virtues  based  on  mainly  agricul¬ 
tural  or  pastoral  outlook,  and  above  all  on  religion. 


Dr.  Sachchidananda  Sinha,  the  present  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Patna 
University  has  added  one  more  book,  namely  Some  Eminent  Behar  Con¬ 
temporaries  to  the  list  of  his  various  works.  The  book  begins  with  a  lively 
pen-portrait  of  Khuda  Bakhsh  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  Patna  Oriental 
Public  Library.  Dr.  Sinha  calls  late  Khuda  Bakhsh  an  Indian  Bodley, 

“  a  sound  scholar  ”  ‘‘  the  greatest  Indian  bibliophile,”  ‘‘one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  Islamic  bibliography,”  ”  a  founder  of  the  greatest  library 
in  India  of  Islamic  learning  ”  and  “  a  truly  great  man  of  whom  not  only 
Behar  but  India  may  be  well  proud.”  Dr.  Sinha  describes  ve^  animat- 
insly  the  magnificent  collection  of  Khuda  Bakhsh  s  library  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  city  of  Patna.  It  possesses  five  thousand  select  manu¬ 
scripts.  Dr.  Sinha  has  quoted  Mr.  V.  C.  Scott  O  Connor,  who  m  the  course 
of  describing  this  library  in  his  exceedingly  well-written  work  called 
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An  Eastern  Library ,  says  “  It  embalms,  at  their  best,  for  those  who  care 
to  know  about  them  the  ideals  of  the  old  Muslim  world.  In  truth  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  to  surpass  the  exquisite  calligraphy,  the  enamelled 
gold,  the  priceless  miniatures,  the  colours  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  vermilion, 
of  indigo  and  scarlet,  green,  purple,  cinnabar  and  saffron  of  these  illuminat¬ 
ed  pages.” 

The  other  Muslim  publicists  of  Bihar  who  have  received  the  glowing 
tributes  of  Dr.  Sinha  are  Mazhar-ul-Haq,  Sir  ‘All  Imam,  Sayyid  IJasan 
Imam,  Salah-uddln  Khuda  Bakhsh,  all  of  whom  have  now  passed  into 
the  bliss  ofeternal  world.  He  praises  Mr.  Mazhar-ul-Haq  for  his  broad¬ 
mindedness,  patriotism,  sensitive  soul,  and  emotional  temperament. 
He  extols  Sir  ‘All  Imam  for  his  versatility,  broad  mental  outlook,  large 
experience  of  public  affairs,  endurance,  hard  work,  careful  study  and 
tact  from  which  younger  generation  might  well  take  useful  lessons.  He 
eulogises  Sayyid  Hasan  Imam  for  his  being  an  outstanding  personality, 
a  thorough  nationalist,  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  a  public  spirited  citizen, 
imbued  with  the  noble  and  laudable  ambition  of  consecrating  his  services 
to  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  identifying  himself  with  all  movements 
connected  with  its  progress  and  advancements.  Dr.  Sinha  has  manifested 
great  love  and  regard  for  “  erudition  and  culture,”  “  vivacious  and  inter¬ 
esting  personality  ”  of  Salahuddin  Khuda  Bakhsh,  the  eldest  son  of  Khuda 
Bakhsh,  the  Indian  Bodley.  Salahuddin  Khuda  Bakhsh  is  presumably 
well-known  to  the  readers  of  Islamic  Culture  for  his  many  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  its  previous  issues.  His  English  translations  of  the  works  of 
Von  Kremer,  Wiistenfeld,  Becker,  Weil,  Brunow,  Wellhausen,  Adam 
Mez  and  Joseph  Hell  will  ever  keep  him  alive  as  a  distinguished  scholar 
of  great  merit.  Dr.  Sinha  has  therefore,  most  rightly  said  of  him  that 
“  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  erudite  Muslim  scholars 
and  writers  of  modern  India,”  and  ”  his  life  was  one  of  sustained  devotion 
to  the  great  ideals  of  advancement  of  learning  which  he  had  imbibed  at 
Oxford,  and  which  he  made  his  own  by  his  assiduous  studies  in  Islamic 
literature.”  “  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  India  alone,  ”  adds  Dr.  Sinha 
further,  “  but  had  crossed  the  seas,  and  he  was  acknowledged  even  in 
western  Europe,  as  a  pre-eminently  liberal  expositor  of  Islamic  literature 
and  Muslim  history.” 

A  mass  of  literature  is  regularly  coming  out  on  Iqbal  who,  according 
to  Amir  Shakaib  Arselan  of  Syria,  is  the  greatest  thinker  produced  by  the 
Muslim  world  during  the  last  thousand  years.  Dr.  ‘  Ishrat  Hasan  of  the 
Muslim  University,  Aligarh,  has  just  brought  out  a  brochure  on  the 
Metaphysics  of  Iqbal  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  present  the  metaphysical 
part  of  Iqbal’s  philosophy  as  he  himself  expounded  it.  Dr.  S.  Z.  Hasan, 
Chairman  of  the  Philosophy  Department,  under  whom  the  author  worked, 
describes  this  treatise  as  ”  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  Iqbal,”  and  strongly  recommends  to  ”  those  who  would  go  deep  down 
to  the  bottom  ”  of  Iqbal’s  fundamental  conception  of  Intuition,  self, 
world  and  God. 
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Dr.  S.  Mu'Inul-Haq  of  the  History  Department  of  the  Muslim  Univer¬ 
sity,  Aligarh,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  in  Islamic  College,  Lucknow,  has 
tapped  on  a  new  note  on  the  Deccan  policy  of  Sultan  Muhammad  ibn 
Tughluq.  He  asserts  that  the  so-called  transference  of  the  capital  from 
Delhi  to  Daulatabad  was  not  merely  a  political  move  of  a  timid  Sultan  to 
escape  the  horrors  of  Mongol  invasion  or  a  punitive  measure  against  the 
residents  of  Delhi.  The  scheme  was  in  fact  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
magnanimous  project  of  the  Sultan  by  means  of  which  he  wanted  to  shed 
the  light  of  Islamic  civilization  over  the  provinces  of  Deccan.  Throughout 
the  stormy  years  of  the  13th  century  Muslim  scholars,  saints,  artists  and 
statesmen  had  been  busy  in  raising  the  structure  of  a  new  civilization  in 
Northern  India.  Muhammad  ibn  Tughluq  was  anxious  to  make  a  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  same  direction  in  the  South.  But  among  those  whom  he  wanted 
to  employ  as  his  chief  workers,  there  were  few  who  could  appreciate  his 
policy.  If  this  assertion  is  found  to  be  really  a  genuine  one,  it  will  provide 
fresh  avenues  for  historical  researches  which  will  also  help  to  redeem  the 
tarnished  fame  of  the  most  grossly  misrepresented  Sultan  of  Delhi. 


A  monograph  named  Aflab ,  has  been  published  irom  the  Aftab-Majlis, 
Muslim  University,  Aligarh.  The  treatise  consists  of  about  a  dozen 
articles  which  deal  with  the  development  and  trend  of  the  Urdu  literature 
in  the  twentieth  century.  The  standard  of  these  articles,  written  mostly 
by  the  students  of  the  Muslim  university,  is  worth  imitation.  The  Fan! 
Number  of  the  Aligarh  Magazine  will  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  under¬ 
standing  the  great  political  talent  and  merit  of  Shaukat  All  Khan  Fani 
of  Badayun,  who  died  in  1941.  Some  of  the  contributions  in  this 
number  are  :  Fanis  Place  and  Value  in  Urdu  Poetry,  by  A.  Ahmad 
Surcor,  Fate  Fani  Badayuni  by  Maikash  Akbarabadi,  An  Analysis 
of  Fanis  poetry  by  Maulana  Slmab  Akbarabadi,  Fani.  in  my  Views  by  Jigar 
Moradabadi ,  Fani  Badayuni  by  Raghupati  Sahai  Firaq  Gorakhpuri, 
Fani  from  the  Viewpoint  0}  a  Muslim  by  Zafar  Ahmad  Siddiqi,  Fariis 
Poetry  in  the  Light  of  New  and  Old  Criticism  by  A.  Laith  Siddiqi ,  and  Fani 
and  Mysticism  by  Dia  Ahmad  Badaum.  They  will  prove  very  delectable 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  details  of  Fani  s  life  as  well  as  in  emo¬ 
tion,  melody,  rhythm,  imagery  and  seriousness  of  his  poetry.  I  he  Majiis- 
e-Musannafm  of  Aligarh,  which  is  a  newly-started  literary  centre  oi  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Muslim  university,  has,  to  its  credit  many 
publications  and  pamphlets  of  great  interest  and  value.  The  Majlis 
invites  scholars  of  the  University  as  well  as  outsiders  to  contribute  papers 
which  are  being  read  and  discussed  in  the  periodical  meetings,  and  then 
printed  as  brochures  and  booklets.  Some  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  published  by  it  are  :  Urdu  Journalism  in  the  Century, 

Some  Urdu  Manuscripts  in  Lytton  Library  (Aligarh)  and  Mir  Hasan  and 
His  6 Unpublished  Verses  by  Prof.  A.  Laith  Siddiqi,  Lecturer  m  Urdu, 
Muslim^ University  ;  Trend  of  the  Modern  Persian  Toetry.  Is  the  Present 
Taswwuf  Purely  Islamic  ?  by  Dia  Ahmad  Badauni,  Lecturer  m  Persian, 
Muslim  University.  The  Poet  Akbar  and  Sir  Syyid  by  A.  Ahmad  Suroor, 
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Lecturer  in  Urdu,  Muslim  University  ;  A  Philosophical  Criticism  on 
Economics  by  M.  Sharif,  Reader  in  Philosophy,  Muslim  University, 
Turkish  Journalism  before  the  Present  Republic  by  M.  Ozair,  Lecturer  in 
Urdu,  Muslim  University  ;  The  first  Emperorship  of  the  World  in  Ancient 
Egypt  and  the  Second  Emperorship  of  the  World  in  Babylonia  by  Sayyid 
Tufail  Ahmad,  Vice-President,  All-India  Muslim  Educational  Conference, 
Aligarh ;  Nawab  Donde  Khan  Rohilla ,  and  Primary  Education  of  the 
Muslims  in  the  United  Provinces  by  Sayyid  Altaf  ‘All  Brelvi,  Aligarh. 
The  Urdu  Poet  and  Hindi  Poetry  by  Zahlr-uddln  ‘Alavi,  Lecturer  in  Muslim 
University.  The  Majlis  has  also  a  quarterly  Journal,  the  latest  issue  of 
which  consists  of  two  articles,  viz.,  ACritical  Study  of  Bahadur  Shah  Zafars 
Poetry  by  Hasan  ‘Abdullah,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Alig.)  and  When  did  Ghdlib 
begin  his  Correspondence  in  Urdu  by  A.  Wadood,  Bar.-at-law,  Patna. 

Dr.  Mahdi  Husain  of  the  Agra  University  has  recently  taken  upon 
himself  the  task  of  bringing  about  a  better  spirit  of  fellow-feeling  and 
citizenship  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  India  by  giving  a  “  correct  picture 
of  “  the  Hindu  Muslim  Unity  ”  in  the  past.  His  articles  A  History  Survey 
of  Hindu- Muslim  Relations  and  Sanctity  of  Agra  have  been  published 
with  this  laudable  mission.  In  both  the  articles  the  tolerance  of  Muslim 
rulers,  mutual  regard  by  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  for  their  respective 
religions,  reciprocal  venerations  for  their  saints  and  intermarriages  bet¬ 
ween  the  two  nationalities  have  been  delineated  with  great  earnestness. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  the  writers  of  this  school  of  thought  require  an 
explanation  here.  History  must  always  be  treated  as  an  unattached  science 
and  not  an  adroit  way  of  selecting  and  perverting  facts  to  serve  a  purpose. 
In  the  same  way,  the  principles  of  religion  cannot  be  metamorphosed 
only  to  achieve  a  certain  end,  however  lofty  and  noble  it  may  be.  Dog¬ 
matic  opinions,  surmises  and  hasty  conclusions  always  tend  to  impair  the 
historical  character  of  research. 

*  *  * 

The  Rampur  State  Library  deserves  appreciation  and  felicitations  for 
contributing  an  extraordinarily  excellent  edition  of  Diwan-i- Ghdlib. 
It  is  very  beautifully  printed  in  modern  types  on  a  highly  elegant  quality 
of  papers.  The  publication  of  this  edition  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  Sir 
Sayyid  Ross  Mrs'ud  who  along  with  one  of  his  English  friends,  once 
went  to  the  market  in  Delhi  to  purchase  for  the  latter  the  Diwdn  of  the 
greatest  lyric  poet  of  Urdu  literature.  He  felt  much  ashamed  of  his 
mother-tongue  when  he  had  to  buy  for  his  friend  and  a  foreign  admirer 
of  Ghalib  a  Diwdn  transcribed  insignificantly  on  clumsy  pages.  But  now 
the  present  edition,  which  has  been  brought  out  under  the  patronage 
of  H.H.  the  Nawab  of  Rampur,  will  ever  be  a  matter  of  pleasure  and 
pride  to  the  lovers  of  Urdu  language.  The  distinction  of  this  Diwdn  lies 
also  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  selection  of  Persian  and  Urdu  verses  which  was 
made  in  1866  by  Ghalib  himself  for  the  late-lamented  father  of  the  present 
ruler  of  Rampur.  It  has  been  edited  by  Maulana  Imtiyaz  ‘Ali  ‘Arshi  who, 
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in  writing  its  foreword,  has  given  the  same  elegance  of  his  taste  and  erudi¬ 
tion  as  he  had  exhibited  in  compiling  the  Makatib-i-Ghalib. 

*  *  * 

The  Shibli  Academy,  Azamgarh,  has  just  received  from  Cairo  a  book 
in  English,  entitled  The  Religion  of  Islam  by  Ahmad  A.  Golwash,  Ph.D., 
D.  Litt.  The  book  had  been  published  by  Al-Azhar  Magazine  and  printed 
at  Er-Raghaib.  The  purpose  of  this  book,  in  the  author's  own  words, 
is  to  give  to  the  English  readers  a  concise  and  fair  history  of  the  Holy 
Prophet  Muhammad,  and  to  present  an  accurate  account  of  the  religion 
of  Islam.  It  also  refutes  many  allegations  levelled  by  prejudiced  critics 
of  Islam. 

S.  S. 


NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA 


New  Publications. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Khan  Durrani,  who  has  already  written  a  number  of  valu¬ 
able  books  on  the  religion  of  Islam,  has  recently  published  through  the 
Qaumi  Kutubkhana,  Lahore,  a  collection  of  16  essays  under  the  title  of 
The  Message  of  Islam.  Some  of  these  essays  have  appeared  in  print  before, 
while  others  have  been  specially  written  for  this  volume.  Considering 
the  interest  and  importance  of  the  subjects  treated,  the  author  has  been 
well  advised  to  preserve  the  essays  in  book-form.  The  work  is  not  a 
haphazard  collection  of  miscellaneous  writings,  but  a  thread  of  unity 
runs  through  them  all  as  the  chief  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  offer 
and  discuss  thoughtful  and  concrete  suggestions  for  building  up  an 
honourable  place  for  Muslims  in  this  country.  Islam  in  India  is  engaged 
in  a  fierce  struggle  for  its  very  existence  and  the  author  is,  therefore, 
concerned  with  the  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Muslims  which  he  considers  to  be  the  only  proper  foundation  for 
a  sound  and  healthy  life.  Mr.  Durrani  justly  believes  that  a  heavy  res¬ 
ponsibility  lies  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Muslim  youth  who  are  charged 
by  their  religion  with  the  duty  of  carrying  in  a  purer  form  the  spirit  of 
Islam  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth  and  thus  help  in  creating  a  better 
and  happier  world. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  Sh.  Muhammad  Ashraf  special 
mention  should  be  given  to  the  second  edition  oi  Some  Moral  and  Religious 
Teachings  of  al-Ghazzdli  by  Syyid  Nawab  ‘Ali.  This  work  contains  English 
translations  of  a  number  of  selected  passages  from  lhyd  ul -  ulum  and 
Minhdj-ul-1  Abidin,  which  represent  the  doctrines  of  the  great  divine  and 
deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  unity  of  God,  the  nature  of  man,  pride 
and  vanity  freedom  and  responsibility,  friendship  and  sincerity,  the 
nature  of  love,  etc.  Professor  Widgery  contributes  an  interesting  In- 
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troduction  which  is  followed  by  a  useful  and  comprehensive  bibliography 
of  al-Ghazzall.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  translations  are  accurate 
and  worth  reading. 

Although  Christian  writers  have  generally  tended  to  disparage  the 
character  and  achievements  of  the  Prophet,  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
fair-minded  persons  among  them  who  have  shown  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  Islam  and  of  its  founder.  Among  them  is  included  Mr. 
John  Davenport,  an  English  gentleman,  who  published  in  1869  a  brief 
and  simple  introduction  to  the  study  of  Islam,  which  was  welcomed  in 
many  quarters  as  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
major  religions  of  the  world.  Shaikh  Muhammad  Amin,  an  advocate  of 
Lahore,  has  now  prepared  an  abridgement  of  this  work  for  the  less  leisurely 
man  and  has  published  it  through  Sh.  Muhammad  Ashraf.  The  book 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  portion  depicts  the  life-story  of  the 
Prophet  in  a  simple  manner,  while  the  second  part  summarises  the 
teachings  of  the  Qur’an.  There  is  also  an  interesting  appendix,  containing 
an  assortment  of  the  opinions  of  some  eminent  writers  from  several 
countries  about  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Islam  and  their  influence 
on  the  life  of  humanity. 

The  frontal  attacks  on  the  Pakistan  movement  having  failed,  its 
opponents  have  of  late  been  resorting  to  flanking  manoeuvres  to  destroy 
it.  They  have  been  making  specious  proposals  which  have  apparently 
the  appearance  of  meeting  the  demand  for  Pakistan,  but  are  in  reality 
calculated  to  torpedo  it.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  some  advocates  of 
the  Pakistan  scheme  themselves  have  been  deceived  by  such  proposals. 
Mr.  Jamil-ud-Dln  of  the  Aligarh  University  has,  therefore,  felt  constrained 
to  set  out  irrevocably  the  case  for  Pakistan  in  a  booklet,  Through  Pakistan 
to  Freedom,  which  has  been  published  by  Sh.  Muhammad  Ashraf.  The 
author  deals  with  the  genesis  of  the  movement,  its  growth  and  implications  ; 
and  has  tried  to  meet  the  arguments  against  it.  He  has  touched  on 
these  and  several  other  points  in  the  hope  that  his  exposition  may  help 
to  remove  misunderstandings  about  the  scheme  and  may  provide  food 
for  thought  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  consider  the  problem  dispas¬ 
sionately  and  arrive  at  a  statisfactory  solution  of  it. 


Sh,  I. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


MUHAMMAD  AND  TEACHINGS  OF 
QUR'AN,  by  Muhammad  Amin  ;  8 vo.; 
pp.  hi;  Rs.  i-8-o ;  published  by 
Muhammad  Ashraf,  Kashmiri  Bazar , 
Lahore . 

THIS  is  in  fact  an  abridged  edition  of 
the  Apology  for  Muhammad  and 
the  Koran  by  Davenport,  which 
has  long  been  out  of  print,  for  the  original 
was  published  exactly  three  quarters  of  a 
century  before  the  present  one.  The 
Government  of  Hyderabad  had  planned 
a  reprint  of  the  original  and  considerable 
amount  had  been  sanctioned  for  the 
purpose.  Our  late  lamented  editor  Mr. 
Pickthall  had  written  valuable  notes  too, 
but  it  is  not  known  why  ihe  idea  was 
dropped. 

Mr.  Muhammad  Amin  Barrister-at- 
Law  is  a  convert  to  Islam  and  is  of  Indian 
origin.  He  has  first  of  all  condensed  the 
three  chapters  of  the  original,  viz.,  the  life 
of  the  Prophet,  the  review  on  the  Qur’an 
and  select  pieces  of  the  Holy  Book  of 
Islam  ;  selections  have  been  made  in  a 
way  so  that  only  digressions  have  been 
omitted  and  nothing  important  has  been 
left.  Further,  he  has  obtained  as  a  fore¬ 
word  a  learned  “  appreciation  "  of  the 
book.  At  the  end  he  has  an  appendix 
containing  opinions  of  great  and  famous 
non-Muslims  with  regard  to  the  person 
of  the  Prophet  and  his  teachings. 

The  work  is  very  useful  for  those  who 
want  to  know  something  about  Islam 
from  an  unbiassed  point  of  view.  Al¬ 
though  Islamic  studies  have  made  giant 
strides  since  1869,  Davenport's  work  has 
not  lost  much  of  its  value  and  the  present 


abridged  form  is  more  easily  available  to 
the  present  busy  world. 


SOME  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
TEACHINGS  OF  AL-GHAZZALI, 
by  Proj.  Syed  Nawab  ‘All;  8vo.; 
pp.  147  ;  Rs.  2  ;  published  by  Muhammad 
Ashraf  Kashmiri  Bazar,  Lahore. 

THIS  is  the  second  enlarged  edition  of 
a  work  whose  author  requires  no 
introduction  as  an  authority  on 
Islamic  studies  in  India.  In  the  present 
edition  we  find  a  life  sketch  of  al-Ghazzali 
•as  well  as  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Alban 
G.  Widgcry,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Study  of  Religion  in  the  Baroda  College, 
and  a  classified  list  of  the  works  of  al- 
Ghazzali  after  which  the  chapters  on  the 
nature  of  man,  human  freedom  and 
responsibility,  etc.,  follow.  This  is  based 
on  Ihya  ‘Ulum  ad-Din  and  Minhaj  al- 
‘  Abidin.  As  far  as  the  list  of  the  works  of 
Ghazzali  is  concerned,  a  more  up-to-date 
list  could  have  been  prepared  had  the 
author  consulted  Brockeimann’s  Gesch - 
ichte  der  arabischen  Literatur  and  its 
Supplement. 

Ghazzali  had  accomplished  the  great 
task  of  introducing  science  and  philo¬ 
sophy,  current  in  his  days,  to  the  use  of 
cultured  Muslims.  A  similar  task  faces 
us  at  the  present  juncture  when  so  many 
contradictory  theories  of  different  eminent 
savants  puzzle  even  the  most  erudite 
among  us.  The  chapters  dealt  with  in 
the  book  are  the  eternal  questions  and  the 
thousand  years  that  separate  us  from 
Ghazzali  do  not  in  the  least  render  the 
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illuminating  guidance  of  the  Tusian 
savant  obscure  or  out  of  date. 

An  index  at  the  end  has  enhanced  the 
usefulness  and  interest  of  the  publication. 

M.  H. 

THE  MUJADDID'S  CONCEPTION 
OF  TAWHlD  ( Revised  Edition)  by 
Dr.  Burhan  Ahmad  Faruqi ;  Md.  Ashraf, 
Kashmiri  Bazar,  Lahore. 

HERE  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
Muslim  Sufis  have  exercised  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  on  Islamic, 
thought  and  life.  In  their  life  they  in¬ 
corporated  those  things  which  stood  above 
the  bickerings  and  turmoils  of  time.  But 
it  is  not  only  by  the  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  their  character  that  they  inspired  men 
around  them  but  also  the  ideas  they 
imparted  to  their  disciples,  elevated  them 
into  a  new  life  of  thought  and  action. 
The  truth  is  that  Islam  has  become  a 
historical  force  not  by  metaphysical  spe¬ 
culations  but  by  its  call  to  a  life  given 
exclusively  to  the  service  of  God.  But 
in  fact  it  is  mainly  by  the  sheer  force  of 
historical  principles  that  great  and  subtle 
speculations  grew  round  the  simple 
teachings  of  Islam.  The  mystics  them¬ 
selves,  fanatic  irrationalists  as  they  have 
been,  freely  used  rational  arguments  for 
the  interpretation  of  their  experiences 
which  they  believed  to  give  insight  into 
the  hidden  meanings  of  the  Holy  Qur’an. 
Thus,  on  the  basis  of  these  experiences 
there  grew  a  doctrine  which  the  mystics 
held  to  be  the  essence  of  Islamic  teaching, 
i.e.,  the  doctrine  of  Wahdat-ul-Wajud, 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of 
Being.  Now  for  the  naive  consciousness, 
the  many  is  the  real  and  the  One  or  God 
does  not  annul  its  reality.  But  the  mystics 
boldly  deny  the  multiplicity  as  by  this 
denial  of  the  many  can  they  unequivo¬ 
cally  affirm  the  unity  (Tawhld)  on  which 
Islam  lays  so  much  stress.  This  unity 
was  revealed  to  them  in  immediate  ex¬ 
perience. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  pantheistic 
interpretation  was  repellent  to  the  Muslim 
Divines  who  saw  in  it  the  very  negation 
of  Islamic  teaching.  But  no  resistance 
of  the  Muslim  clergy  could  challenge  its 
sway  among  the  §ufls.  Ibn-i~'Arabi  of 
Seville,  the  great  Shaikh  who  championed 


it  with  such  dialectical  subtlety,  and  the 
poets  of  Iran  sang  of  it  in  such  raptures 
and  ecstasy  that  none  dared  to  controvert 
it  among  the  mystics  themselves.  It  was 
left  to  Mujaddid,  the  great  saint  of 
Sirhind,  to  question  its  validity  on  the 
basis  of  his  mystical  experiences.  Mujad¬ 
did  himself  had  gone  through  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  oneness  and  had  found  it  to 
be  not  the  last  word  but  only  a  passing 
hase  of  mystic  life.  He  achieved  a 
igher  stage  where  the  world  was  revealed 
to  him  as  a  "  !£ill  ”  or  shade.  Nor  was 
this  more  than  a  momentary  phase.  He 
rose  to  the  highest  stage  of  all,  the  stage 
of  servitude  where  he  experienced  God 
as  a  Beyond  of  all  beyonds.  Thus  Mujad¬ 
did  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Ibn-i-'Arabi  and  his  followers  had  trans¬ 
formed  without  any  warrant  what  was 
something  subjective  into  objective  reality. 
But  when  mystics  of  eminence,  speaking 
on  the  ground  of  their  own  experiences, 
hold  firmly  that  their  teaching  alone  is  in 
consonance  with  the  Quranic  teaching, 
we  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
mystic  experiences  do  not  lead  us  beyond 
themselves  ;  they  are  only  psychologically 
interesting  as  revealing  different  types  of 
mystic  consciousness.  Only  the  revelations 
of  the  Prophet  can  lay  claim  to  universal 
validity. 

Dr.  Burhan  Ahmad  sharply  distin¬ 
guishes  religious  consciousness  from 
speculative  consciousness  and  thinks  it  is 
due  to  the  confusion  of  speculative  and 
religious  demands  that  pantheistic  mysti¬ 
cism  has  grown.  But  he  does  not  deal 
with  religious  consciousness  as  such  ;  he 
touches  only  one  of  its  many  forms  and 
determinations.  The  moments  of  trans¬ 
cendence  and  immanence  are  both  in¬ 
herent  in  religious  consciousness,  the 
experience  of  God  as  a  Beyond  of  all 
beyonds  or  the  experience  of  Him  as  our 
soul  and  life  is  equally  consistent  with 
the  religious  elan 

.  But  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of 
Wahdat-i-Wajud,  we  can  ask  if  this  work 
has  any  central  idea  in  harmony  with  the 
pivotal  teaching  of  Islam.  Dr.  Faruqi, 
who  firmly  holds  that  it  is  not,  does 
nothing  more  than  follow  Western 
scholars  who  think  that  the  whole  mystical 
movement  in  Islam  is  foreign  to  the 
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genius  of  Islam  and  try  to  find  its  source 
in  the  Indian  and  neo-Platonic  thought. 
But  we  wonder  how  such  foreign  growth 
could  flourish  on  an  alien  soil  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  could  win  over  some  of  the 
finest  minds  in  Islam.  And  what,  after 
all,  is  the  difference  between  the  rival 
doctrines  ?  Shah  Wall'ullah  of  Delhi  and 
later  mystics  took  it  to  be  of  no  great 
account.  If  Ibn-i-‘ArabI  is  to  be  reproved 
for  robbing  the  world  of  its  reality,  the 
world  we  now  get  instead  is  hardly  more 
real.  It  is  created  out  of  nothing,  it  is 
“  appearance  without  genuine  reality  ” 
and  “  it  has  a  very  unsubstantial  kind  of 
reality." 

Dr.  Faruqi’s  labours,  however,  have 
not  been  in  vain.  He  has  given  a  succinct 
and  clear  account  of  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  Islamic  mysticism 
and  has  introduced  us  to  a  great  movement 
and  an  eminent  figure 

S.  V. 


(i.e.,  THE  PAST ,  PRESENT  AND 
FUTURE  OF  THE  MUSLIMS ),  by 
Miydn  Bashir;  pp.  125;  Rs.  1-4; 
Almanar  Academy,  Lahore. 

IN  this  Urdu  booklet  the  Editor  of 
the  Urdu  monthly  Humdyun 
(Lahore)  has  succinctly  explained 
what  he  understands  by  Islam,  Islamic 
culture  and  civilisation,  and  the  causes 
that  lead  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  nation. 
He  then  turns  to  India  and  traces  the 
growth  of  nationalism  here  and  of  the 
Pakistan-reaction  as  a  protest  against 
narrower  conceptions  of  ethnic,  linguistic 
or  chromatic  nationalities.  In  the  end 
he  states  what  ought  to  be  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  Muslims  in  general  and  of 
Indian  Muslims  in  particular. 

The  brochure  is  interesting  to  read 
and  evinces  wide  study  and  deep  thinking. 
From  the  technical  point  of  view, 
however,  if  the  author  had  not  neglected 
to  give  full  references  t*>  important 
statements, — such  as  the  fact  that  in 
the  construction  of  the  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris  Muslim  architects  were  consulted, 


— it  would  have  enhanced  tfie  literary 
value  of  the  book. 

We  trust  the  mistakes  and  misspellings, 
such  as  the  following,  would  be  removed 
from  future  reprints  of  the  work : — 


— Erroneous —  — Correct — 


for 

l r1* 

*» 

A  J' 

(5^ 

1  * 

j»  -as.  (Sedillot) 

yjL 

> » 

» 

jW 

*  t 

1 

1 

L 

all  without  the  final  * 

* » 

j 

luk 

,, 

lute,  etc. 

Uijj- JiClT  £  may  be  considered  to 
be  a  bad  translation  of  “  Reconstruction 
of  Muslim  Thought,”  there  being  no 
question  of  the  reconstruction  of  Islam , 

OUR  DECLINE  AND  ITS  CAUSES, 
by  Amir  Shakib  Arsalan ;  pp.  145  ; 
Rs.  2-4  ;  Shaikh  Muhammad  Ashraf, 
publishers,  Kashmiri  Bazar,  Lahore. 

THE  Arabic  work  jjd-U  Uli  of 
Shakib  Arsalan  has  now  appeared 
into  English  through  its  Malayalam 
translation.  The  famous  Syrian  author 
has  replied  to  the  questions  :  “  What 

are  the  causes  which  led  to  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Muslims  in  general  in 
spite  of  the  Quranic  assurance  that 
honour  belonged  to  God,  to  His  Apostle 
and  to  the  Believers  ?  ”  and  “  What  are 
the  causes  of  the  great  advancements 
made  by  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
America  and  Japan  V* 

According  to  our  Syrian^  thinker,  it 
is  the  qualities  of  sacrifice,  action, 
philanthropy,  Jihad,  Ijtihad,  sense  of 
honour  and  soldierly  life, — qualities 
enjoined  by  the  Qur'an  and  now  ne¬ 
glected  by  the  present  day  Muslims,— 
which  are  responsible  for  all  these  differen¬ 
ces. 

The  book  abounds  in  examples  and 
instances  to  illustrate  the  points  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  is  a  very  interesting  reading, 
although  not  particularly  meant  for 
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A  PEEP  INTO  THE  FIRST  ARAB  EXPEDITIONS 
TO  INDIA  UNDER  THE  COMPANIONS 
OF  THE  PROPHET 


[The  author  has  brought  into  relief  certain  difficulties  involved  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ascertaining  the  exact  date  of  the  first  Arab  expedition  against  India. 
That  the  officer  commanding  is  reported  by  different  historians  to  be  filling 
different  posts,  requires  further  elucidation.  He  may  have  combined  several 
posts.  Moreover,  the  co-ordination  of  the  forces  of  different  provincial  can¬ 
tonments  could  not  have  been  dispensed  with  under  a  highly  centralised  ad¬ 
ministration  like  that  of  the  Caliph  ‘Umar. 

We  publish  the  article  in  the  hope  that  it  will  provoke  specialists  in  the 
held  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  and  elucidation  of  the  point]. 

Ed.,  /.  C. 


THE  first  and  earliest  expedition  of  the  Arabs  to  India  was  directed 
against  Thana,  a  seaport  near  Bombay.  ‘Uthman  b.  Abi'l-'As 
ath-Thaqafi,1  a  Companion  of  the  Prophet,  who  was  governor  of 
al-Bahrain  and  ‘Uman  during  the  Caliphate  of  ‘Umar,  sent  this  expedi¬ 
tion  under  the  command  of  his  brother  al-Hakamb.  Abi’l-‘As  ath-Thaqafi, 
who  also  was  a  Companion  of  the  Prophet.2  The  landing  of  the  forces 
on  the  coast  of  Gujarat  heralded  the  advent  of  the  Sahaba  in  South  India.3 
Similar  expeditions  were  also  sent  against  Barwas  or  Broach  and  to  the 
gulf  of  ad-Daybul,  i.e.  Debal.  The  latter  was  headed  by  al-Mughira4 
b  Abi’l-‘As  ath-Thaqafi,  another  brother  of  ‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafi.8 


i  ‘  Uthman  ath-Thaqafi  accompanied  the  deputation  from  Ta  if  that  waited  upon  the  Prophet  in  Rama¬ 
dan.  9  December,  630.  and  embraced  Islam.  Although  young,  his  fervour  in  the  cause  of  Islam  was  app¬ 
lauded  by  Abu-Bakr.  The  Prophet  appointed  him  ‘Amil  of  Ta’if-  During  the  troublous  days  of  Abu-Bakr, 
‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafi  played  a  conspicuous  part  and  prevented  this  tribe,  the  Thaqif,  from  apostasy.  He 
held  the  Governorship  of  various  provinces  with  success  and  died  m  51/671  or  55/674  at  al-]3a$ra, 
where  he  had  settled  and  where  the  celebrated  al-Hasan  al-Basrl  (d.  no)  learned  Hadlth  from  him 
(Tabari,  Tdrikh  ar~Rusul  wa  'l-Muluh  ed.  Dc  Gocje,  Leiden,  1879-88,  Vol.  1,  pp.  1688  sq  ;  Ibn-tfajar, 
Isaba  Biblo.  Indica,  1888,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1098  sq  ;  Tabriz!,  al-Ikmal  fi  Ama  ar-Rtjdl,  lithographed  with 
Mishkdt,  al-Matdbib  ed..  Delhi,  p.  606).  Of  the  twenty-nine  Ahadith  transmitted  by 'Uthman  ath- 
Thaqafi,  three  have  been  recorded  in  the  $ahih  of  Muslim  (Safi  ad-Din,  Rhulu^i  lahahib  al-hamal,  cd. 
Egypt.  P-  I2°)  and  the  rest,  in  the  Sunan  works  (Ifaba,  loc.  cil). 

,  /c aba  1,  pp.  703,  708  ;  Dhahabi,  Tajrid  Asma  a?- Sahaba  (Hyderabad,  1315  A.H.),  1,  M4- 
3  ‘Abd  al-Hayy  Nadawl,  Nuzhut  al-Khawdpr  (MS.  in  possession  of  Dr.  ‘Abd  al-'Ali,  M.B.,  B.S.  of 
Lucknow)  Vol.  I,  J,Vl  oj\  j  OiH  Jurf  &  j  J  jV*  UUI  ;  Yad-i-Ayyani  or  Tankh-i -Gujarat, 

ed.  Lucknow,  pp.  4*5-  .  ,  w  .  ■ 

4.  Elliot,  History  of  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  416,  has  misread  al-Mughlra  as  Mugtaira. 

5.  Kitdb  Futah  al-Buldan,  ed.  Dc  Goeje  (l.ciden,  1866).  pp.  43'^PP'  J09- TO  of  the  Eng  is 
tr.  by  F.  C.  Murgotten  (New  York,  1924). 
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THE  DATE  OF  THE  EXPEDITIONS 

Al-Baladhuri,  who  records  the  earliest  Arab  expeditions  to  India, 
does  not  mention  their  dates  in  so  many  words  /  but  what  appears  from 
the  context  of  the  Futuh  al-Buldan  is  that  the  Indian  expeditions  were 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  ‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafl  immediately  after  his 
assumption  of  the  governorship  of  al-Bahrain  and  (Uman  in  1 4/636/  or 
15/6373  as  given  by  Abu  Mikhnaf4  and  al-Mada’im.5  As  the  date  of  the 
Indian  expeditions  is  contingent  upon  that  of  the  appointment  of  ‘Uthman 
ath-Thaqafl  in  al-Bahrain  and  ‘Uman,  it  remains  for  us  to  as¬ 
certain  the  correct  date  of  the  appointment.6  That  the  above  two  versions 
of  al-Baladhuri  are  incorrect  can  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  Ibn  Sa‘d 
that  until  the  foundation  of  al- Basra  in  16  or  17  A.H.7  ‘Uthman  ath- 
Thaqafl  was  not  transferred  from  Ta’if,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
‘  Amil  by  the  Prophet  in  9 / 630.  But  when  the  necessity  of  finding  a  capable 
governor  for  the  new  city  of  al-Basra  arose,  the  name  of  ‘Uthman  ath- 
Thaqafl  was  suggested  to  the  Caliph  ‘Umar,  who  however  refused  to 
pass  orders  for  the  transfer  of  a  governor  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Prophet  himself.  Nevertheless,  the  Caliph  had  to  yield  to  the  popular 
demand.  Accordingly,  ‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafl  was  sent  to  al-Basra  after  he 
had  been  replaced  at  Ta’if  by  his  brother  al-Hakam  b.  Abi’l-'As  ath- 
Thaqafl.8  That  the  account  of  Abu-Mikhnaf9  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  ‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafl  is  erroneous  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that 
‘Ala’  b.  al-Hadraml,  who  is  said  to  have  been  replaced  by  ‘Uthman  in 
al-Bahrain  and  ‘Uman,  did  not  die  in  14  A.H.  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  15  A.H.  as  is  asserted  by  Abu- Mikhnaf.  For  according  to  at-Tabari 
‘Ala’  b.  al-Hadrami  was  ‘Amil  over  al-Bahrain  and  al-Yamama  in  16/637, 1(1 

1.  The  popular  date.  viz.  15  A.H.  (637  A.D.),  which  has  been  generally  quoted  in  connection  with  the 
early  Arab  invasion  of  lnd’a  is,  in  fact,  the  date  when  ‘Uthman  ath-Thaqall,  who  sent  the  naval  expedi¬ 
tions  to  India,  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  governor  of  al-Bahrain  and  ‘Uman  (Baladhun,  he.  at.). 

2.  Baladhun,  pp.  81-2  -Vol.  I,  p.  125  of  the  Eng.  tr.  of  the  Futuh  al-Uulddn  by  P.  K.  Hitti  (New  York 
1916). 

3.  Baladhurl,  p.  431  --  Murgortten,  p.  209. 

4.  l  ut.  b.  Yahya,  better  known  as  Abu-Mikhnaf,  was  a  historian  (  ci  jL-  I  ).  His  death  occurred  before 
170/786  (Dhahabi,  Mizdn,  ed.  Egypt,  1325  A.H.,  Vol.  II,  360  ;  Ibn  Hajar,  Lisan,  ed.  Hyderabad,  Vol. 
IV.,  492). 

5.  ‘All  b.  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  All  Saif,  commonly  called  al-Mada’inl,  was  a  pupil  of  Abu- 
Mikhnaf.  He  died  in  224/838  or  225/839  at  the  age  of  93  years  (Minin,  11,  236  ;  Lisan,  IV,  492). 

6.  ‘Aliama  Sayyid  Sulaiman  Nadawl  entertains  doubt  as  to  the  appointment  of  ‘Uthman  ath-Tha¬ 
qall  in  15  A.H.  Vide  his  ‘Arabxin  ki  fahdcrdni  (AVamgarh,  1935)  p.  59,  note  ;  Islamic  Culture, 
Hyderabad,  Vol.  XV,  No.  4,  October,  1941  art.  Arab  Navigation,  p.  448,  note. 

7.  Cf.  Sam  dm,  Kitab  al-Ansdb,  fol.  84b  ;  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  Vol.  I,  673  ;  Hitti,  I  Iistorv  of  the 
Arabs  (1  .ondon,  1914),  p.  241. 

8.  Ibn  Sa'd,  Kitab  at-T^baqat  al-Kabir,  ed.  Edward  Sachau  (Leiden,  1915),  Vol.  VII,  part  I,  pp.  36  sq. 

9.  As  for  the  account  of  al-Mada’ini  (Baladhurl,  61),  it  seems  probable  that  he  derived  it  from  his 
teacher  Abu-Mikhnaf  and  so  there  is  practically  no  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two. 

10.  Tabari,  I,  2481. 
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led  a  naval  expedition  against  Fars  (modem  Arabistan  in  Persia)  in  17/6381 
and  died  in  21/641. 2  Nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  ‘Utba  b.  Ghazwan 
should  have  been  superseded  by  ‘Ala'  as  governor  of  al-Basra  in  14  or 
15  A.H.  when  the  former  was  just  accomplishing  the  preliminary  tasks 
for  the  foundation  of  a  military  barracks  there.3  At-Tabari,  presumably 
on  the  authority  of  al-Baladhuri,  places  Uthman  during  14-15  A.H. 
in  al-Bahrain4  while,  curiously  enough,  ‘Uman,  which  served  as  the  base 
for  the  Indian  expeditions,  was  during  this  period  in  charge  of  another 
governor,  namely  Hudhaifa  b.  Mihsan.6  Again,  at-Tabarl  maintains 
that  ‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafl  was  the  governor  of  Ta’if  in  the  year  16  A.H.e 
a  statement  that  corroborates  Ibn-Sa'd.7  Moreover,  with  the  exception 
of  al-Baladhurl,  no  other  chronicler  puts  the  provinces  of  al-Bahrain  and 
‘Uman  under  one  ‘Amil  till  23/643.  After  ‘Uthman’s  appointment  in 
al-Basra  in  17  A.H.  al-Bahrain  and  al-Yamama  also  came  under  his  control8 
but  ‘Uman  still  continued  to  be  governed  by  Hudhaifa  b.  Mihsan.9  So 
the  despatch  of  a  naval  expedition  to  India  under  ‘Uthman  was  out 
of  the  question  before  17  A.H.10 

According  to  at-Tabari,  ‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafl  assumed  charge  of  al- 
Bahrain  and  the  outlying  provinces,  namely  ‘Uman  and  al-Yamama, 
in  23/6431] 11 — a  date  which  can  be  gleaned  from  al-Baladhuri  also  by  chrono¬ 
logically  arranging  the  tenures  of  the  offices  of  the  governors  of  al- 
Bahrain  up  to  the  year  23  A.H.  In  20/640  Qudama  b.  Ma'zun  al-Jumahi 
‘Amil  over  al-Bahrain,  was  dismissed  on  the  charge  of  drinking,  and 
Abu-Huraira  ad-Dawsi  was  appointed  in  his  place.12  That  Abu-Huraira 
held  the  post  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  is  known  from  his  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  stable  for  breeding  horses,  which  yielded  him  a  sum  of  12,000 
dirhams.  The  accumulation  of  this  money  was  viewed  by  Caliph  ‘Umar 
as  amounting  to  misappropriation  of  the  public  revenue  (Bait  al-Mal) 
on  the  part  of  Abu-Huraira,  who  was  consequently  discharged.13  “  ‘  Umar, 
thereupon,"  says  al-Baladhuri,  “  assigned  ‘Uthman  b.  Abi’l-‘As  ath- 
Thaqafl  as  governor  (of  al-Bahrain  and  ‘Uman),  who  still  held  the  office 


1.  Tabari,  2545  sq. 

2.  Ibn  al-Athlr,  Tdrikh  al-Kdmil  (Egypt,  1301  A.H.),  Vol.  Ill,  10.  cf.  Dhahabi,  Tajrid,  I,  409.  According 
to  a  version  of  al-Baladhurl  (p.  81  **Hitti,  124),  ‘Ala’  died  in  20/640. 

3.  Baladhuri,  p.  346  =  Murgotten,  p.  60  ;  Ency.  of  Islam,  loc.  cit. 

4.  Tabari,  I,  2388-9,  2426. 

5.  Ibid.,  2389,  2426. 

6.  Ibid.,  2481. 

7.  Vide  above. 

8.  Ibn  Sa‘d,  loc,  cit;  Tabari,  2570. 

9.  Tabari,  2570. 

10.  Ibid.,  2737. 

11.  Ibid.,  2737. 

12.  Ibn  al-Athlr,  II,  379  1  Baladhuri,  pp.  82,  sg.  =Hitti,  pp.  125  sq. 

13.  Baladhuri,  loc.  cit. 
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at  the  death  of  ‘Umar.”1  In  the  circumstances,  there  is  no  contradiction 
or  disagreement  between  at-Tabarl  and  al-Baladhurl  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment  of  ‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafi  in  23  A.H.  It  may  therefore  be  accepted 
that  the  Indian  expeditions  were  undertaken  in  23/643,  immediately  after 
‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafi  had  assumed  charge  of  al-Bahrain  and  ‘Uman. 
This  date  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Chach-Nama ,  our  authority  se¬ 
cond  only  to  al-Baladhurl  so  far  as  the  recording  of  the  early  Arab  ex¬ 
peditions  to  India  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  it  places  the  date  of  the  naval 
attack  against  Debal  shortly  before  the  assassination  of  ‘Umar,2  i,e.  in  23 
A.H. 


THE  RESULT  OF  THE  EXPEDITIONS 

The  Arab  expedition  against  Thana  was  a  success  and  not  a  failure. 
For  had  it  been  a  failure,  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  disaster  for  the  Arabs. 
Who  knows  that  they  might  not  have  been  killed  to  a  man  ?  But  as  it 
is,  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  returned  home 
(evidently  with  flying  colours)  with  not  a  single  soul  lost,  as  is  clear 
from  the  speech  of  the  Caliph  to  ‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafi,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  expedition.  The  Arabs  did  not  proceed  further,  not  because  their 
arms  were  not  victorious,  but  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  so  by  the 
Caliph  ‘Umar  himself.  The  reason  for  the  Caliph's  action  is  not  far  to 
seek.  An  empire-builder  and  statesman  unparalleled  in  world -history, 
Caliph  ‘Umar  did  not  wish  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  human  lives.3 
Once  an  expedition  had  been  despatched,  his  sole  concern  was  to  send 
supplies  for  the  strengthening  of  the  forces  of  Islam  ;  he  instructed  his 
generals  to  keep  him  informed  of  what  took  place  so  that  he  might  issue 
necessary  directions.  Thus  every  inch  of  ground  that  his  soldiers  gained 
was  the  outcome  more  of  the  strict  adherence,  on  the  part  of  the  generals, 
to  the  superb  plan  and  method  of  the  Caliph  than  of  their  individual 
skill  and  knowledge  of  strategy.4  Never  did  he  venture  upon  an  engage¬ 
ment  which  he  could  not  reinforce  with  men  and  munitions  regularly. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why,  with  all  his  military  genius,  the 
Caliph  ‘Umar  fought  shy  of  naval  expeditions.5  The  historical  data 
given  below  will  further  clarify  the  point. 

1.  Baladhuri.  That  ‘Uthman  was  appointed  governor  of  both  al-Bahrain  and  ‘Uman  is  known  from  the 
fact,  that  while  he  was  engaged  in  warfare  in  Fars,  his  substitute  over  the  provinces  was  his  brother  al- 
Mughlra  or  Hafs.  Further,  we  have  it  in  clear  terms  in  the  Mu'jam  al-Bulddn  (Vol.  I,  509)  1  “  Then  he 
(‘Umar)  appointed  ‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafi  governor  of  al-Bahrain  and  ‘Uman,  who  still  held  the 
office  at  the  death  of ‘Umar.  ” 

2.  Chach-Ndma,  pp.  57-&-  (Eng.  tr.  by  Mirza  Kalich  Beg  Fredun  Beg,  Karachi,  1900).  It  places  the  event 
in  11/632,  which  is  evidently  wrong,  as  ‘Umar  succeeded  to  the  Caliphate  in  13/634.  He  was  assassinated 
on  Tuesday,  the  27th  Dhu’l-Hijja,  23/October,  644  (Ibn  al-Athlr,  II,  26). 

3.  Muir,  Caliphate  (Edinburgh,  1915),  p.  205. 

4.  Hakim  Ahmad  Husain,  Tarjama  Tdrxhh-i-Jbn-Khaldun  (Allahabad,  1901,  Vol.  IV,  Bk.  II,  p.  155. 

5.  Cf.  El’iot,  loc.  cit. 


1^45  A  PEEP  INTO  THE  FIRST  ARAB  EXPEDITIONS  TO  INDIA  n3 
UNDER  THE  COMPANIONS  OF  THE  PROPHET 

The  Arabs  were  not  as  experienced  in  naval  fighting  as  their  counter¬ 
parts,  the  Romans  and  the  Persians.1  As  a  result,  the  naval  expedition 
sent  against  Fars  proved  unsuccessful.  This  was  undertaken  without 
the  Caliph’s  sanction  in  17/639  by  ‘Alab.  Al-HadramI,  the  adventurous 
governor  of  al-Bahrain.~  The  Muslim  army  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in 
this  expedition,  which  would  have  ended  in  a  still  greater  disaster  but 
for  the  timely  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  al-Basra>  This  sad  incident 
made  a  bad  impression  on  ‘Umar  with  regard  to  naval  expeditions  as  a 
whole.  And  when  Mu‘awiya,  the  governor  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  sought 
the  permission  of  the  Caliph  to  undertake  a  naval  action  against  the  Romans, 
he  wrote,  “  You  are  well  aware  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  on  this  score, 
on  ‘Ala’  b.  al-Hadraml.  ”4  The  Arabs  had  not  yet  had  time  to  acquire 
efficiency  in  this  mode  of  fighting,  on  account  of  their  pre-occupations 
elsewhere. 


Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Caliph’s  approval  for  a  naval  exped¬ 
ition  could  not  be  had,  ‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafi  ventured  upon  the  Indian 
expedition  at  his  own  risk.  But  even  the  successful  termination  of  the 
expedition  to  Thana  could  not  satisfy  the  Caliph,  who  administered  a 
sharp  rebuke  to  ‘Uthman.  “  O  brother  of  Thaqlf,”  wrote  the  Caliph, 
“  thou  hast  put  a  worm  upon  the  wood.  By  Allah,  I  swear  that  if  they 
had  been  smitten,  I  would  have  exacted  from  thy  tribe  the  equivalent."5 

As  regards  two  other  expeditions,  the  one  against  Debal  ended, 
according  to  the  Chach-Ndma,  in  discomfiture  for  the  Arabs,  their  general, 
al-Mughlra  being  killed  in  the  encounter.  This  statement  is  not  true, 
as  Yaqut6  has  it  that  al-Mughlra,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  was  alive 
as  late  as  29/650,  if  not  later.  For  in  that  year  he  was  allotted  a  plot  of 
land  by  his  brother  ‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafi  at  Shatt-‘ Uthman,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  in  al-Basra,  where  his  house  was  built  and  was  known 
as  Mughiratan.7  Thus  the  version  of  al-Baladhun  that  al-Mughira  was 

j.  Sayyid  Sulayman  Nadawi,  ‘Arabun  Ki  ]ahiizrdm,  pp.  52-3  —  hlamu'  Culture,  Vo],  XV,  Art.  j\rab 
Navigation,  p.  445.  ,  . 

2.  Tabari,  Vol.  1,  p.  2545  sq. ;  lb,n  al-Athlr,  Vol.  II,  pp.  264-5. 

3.  Ibid.  I,  pp.  2548-2549. 

4.  Ibid.  1,  p.  2822  quoted  in  'Arabiin  Ki  Jahazrdni,  p.  53  ;  also  hi  a  mi  f  Cull  we,  loc.  al-  Ala*  was. 

punished  with  dismissal  from  his  office  in  Bahrain  -  (T  abari,  Vol.  I,  p.  254H).  , 

5.  Ba  lad  hurl,  p.  432  Mur  gotten,  p.  209. 

ft.  Cf.  Mu' jam  al-Buldan  ed.  WiCtenfeld  (Leipzig,  1866)  Vol.  Ill,  290-1  and  V,  6475. 

7.  ‘Uthman  ath-Thaqafi  had  four  brothers  :  (i)  al-Hakam,  (u)  al-Mughira,  (Hi)  Hafs  and  (iv)  Umayya. 
During  the  Caliphate  of  ‘Uthman,  they  came  over  to  al-Basra  and  settled  down.  A  fairly  big  area  of  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  al-Ubullah  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates  was  granted  to  Uthman  ath-rhaqafl 
and  was  known  after  his  name  as  Shatt  ‘Uthman,  or  the  coast  of  ’Uthman.  Uthman  gave  each  of  his 
brothers  a  portion  of  this  land  to  build  quarters  thereon.  Each  site  bore  a  particular  name  after  its  owner. 
Thus  the  quarters  of  al-Mughira  was  called  Mughiratan.  Similarly,  the  quarters  of  the  other  brothers 
were  known  aftertheir  names  as  HakamSn,  HafsSn  and  Umayyatan  (Bal&dhuri,  351-2,  362  -  Murgotten 
69,  86  ;  Mu' jam  al-Buldan,  I,  645).  The  document  authorising  the  grant  of  land  on  behalf  of  the 
Caliph  ‘Uthman,  which  was  written  on  the  22nd  of  Ju mada  II,  29  February .  650,  reads  as  follows  : 
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victorious  at  Debal1  stands.2 


Mohammad  Ishaq. 


(Continued  from  p.  113  ) 

d£t  d)l  l-A*  .  jff.*.  ^J!  (jj*-*-  40)1  ^ — j 

Ob  L^iJ!  j  aLVI  aj Ji  aLU*JI  j  o^xJI  ^  aL^I  d'  JauDI 

j  A-**.  I  JaObJ  I  <_5di>  r~\  o  slSv.'^Ja.tl  j  tjCJi  d*^  dkTL  w-SC^la.c.l  j  I4J  d-*-*- 

wL~£  L  cJUJsij&I  J  aL*)M  jjOcWjl  Ja-Dl  d*-  d^rfU  ji *  d^  L/J 

j  w_£L.la_c-  ^c.  ^  li~^i  A-Jahj  1a*.L  d^  J  wj!  ^y* 

•Xjli  a^.$  db  <— ^3  .i  d**  aA^c-  qi ^>,.1^ !Lm> .)  I  OJ^  .'^-C  A»» I  l«» ««  *y  d^  t^"*  d* 

l^^l  bljl  d^  o^oL^-L  jd'J _jd  *A  d— xi  ,j-*  £  _/»»d  _j  j4>Li-L 

»dJ  Ub  I  jd  ^Jl  *Lj«kdh  tdd*  CjALI  ^.1 1  cddijl  ^ji-  \fayt*  C-£J  A  tddd»£-l_*  AJ  Apta.  JU*  d*-*"1dJ 

id!zda.£-l  Ada-fr  O^djN'  vi5do’  ^c-  d"****  U*  <j&  L  3  *_-»Ua.pJt  ^  ^c-  O^jU  Lr>d 

d 1  dS3  _j  w-£.L-c-  o  3  L  j  4jj  I  d  3  o^»d  A>  _j  d^jd  3  d  d^jc.  A I  Ia  Ij  I 

d"A»J  ^pLJI^I  ^  *£.>t)\{Ji  CJj  I  i^xdl  *  d5d~»lj  Ai^C-J  4(1)1  p^.l)d'*‘cl* 

Ml'M,  ^(r)c  d'-^d'  p?**-*.  r  A  Ori  Old  Aa*  j  lj  L-^d  jAjpli^l  ^ 

1.  Baladhuri,  loc.  cit. 

2.  As  the  Arabic  original  of  the  Chach  Ndma,  together  with  the  name  of  its  author,  has  been  lost  beyond 
any  hope  of  recovery,  the  value  of  the  book  as  an  authority  becomes  highly  doubtful,  and  consequently 
the  authority  of  al-Bal&dhurl  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Chach  Ndma  becomes  at  once  indisputable  and 
unassailable.  In  the  light  of  the  above,  the  depreciatory  remarks  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Majumdar  (vide  Journal  of 
Indian  History,  Madras,  Vol.  X,  part  I,  art.  The  Arab  Invasion  of  India,  reprinted,  Madras,  1931 ,  pp.  28-9), 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  of  the  historian  Elliot  (vide  History  of  India,  I,  4x5-6),  regarding  the  powers  of 
the  Arabs  and  their  Caliph,  do  not  bear  any  scrutiny,  since  they  are  based  on  the  Chach  Ndma. 
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CHANDAR  BHAN  BRAHMAN 

(A  Hindu  Writer  of  Persian  Prose  and  Verse) 


THE  share  of  the  Hindus  in  the  expansion  of  Persian  literature  is  great. 

It  is  a  subject  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  single  paper  but  it  is 
indeed  a  very  interesting  subject  for  study.  Many  people  are 
inclined  to  remark  that  the  Hindus  displayed  their  interest  in  Persian 
for  political  reasons,  but  the  whole  truth  dees  not  lie  in  this  remark.  The 
Hindus,  who  have  always  displayed  a  high  taste  in  literature,  developed 
a  real  admiration  for  Persian,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  them  adopted 
this  language  as  their  medium  of  expression.  The  enlightened  patronage 
of  the  Mughal  rulers  stimulated  the  growth  of  Persian  literature  in  India 
in  its  own  way.  The  Persian  language  became  Indianized  and  the  Hindu 
poets  and  writers  enriched  the  Persian  vocabulary  by  introducing  Hindi 
words  and  idioms.  The  Persian  diction  was  affected  by  Hindu  ways  of 
thought  and  expression.  Amongst  the  Hirdus  who  have  made  very  valu¬ 
able  and  definite  contributions  to  Persian  literature  Chandar  Bhan  occu¬ 
pies  a  prominent  position,  and  in  this  paper  I  propose  to  deal  with  him. 

Chandar  Bhan,  who  gave  himself  the  poetic  title  of  Brahman,  was  a 
native  of  Lahore.  His  house  was  situated  in  Niyula,1  which  seems  to 
have  been  that  quarter  of  the  city  of  Lahore  which  is  now  known  as 
Naulakha.  This  district  of  Lahore  once  formed  part  of  the  ancient  City. 
In  the  third  Chaman  of  his  work  entitled  Chahar  Chaman,  Chandar  Bhan 
Brahman  gives  some  details  of  his  own  life.  He  says:  “  I  am  a  Brahman 
boy  of  the  Punjab.  My  ancestors  earned  their  livelihood  by  various  occu¬ 
pations,  but  my  father  Dharam  Das  was  a  scribe  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  among  the  officers  of  the  king.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  my  father 
retired  into  pious  seclusion.  I  had  three  brothers.  One  of  my  brothers, 
Udai  Bhan,  on  account  of  his  merits  and  talents  entered  the  services  of 
‘Aqil  Khan.  The  king  (Shah  Jahan)  used  to  favour  the  Khan  with  his 
visits  and  it  was  through  ‘Aqil  Khan  that  I  was  introduced  to  the  king. 
I  am  a  pupil  of  Mulla  ‘Abdul  Hakim  of  Sialkot.”2  Kishan  Chand  Ikhla§ 
in  his  Hamisha  Bahar ,3  writes  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  Brah- 


1.  Qanungo's  Dara  Shikoh „  p.  334  (n). 

2.  Gul-i-Ra'nd,  fol.  262b. 

3.  Hamisha  Bahdr,  fol.  ibd 
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man  was  in  the  service  of  Amir  ‘Abdu’l- Karim  of  Lahore  and  afterwards 
became  the  companion  of  Afdal  Khan.  After  this  Brahman  passed  into 
the  imperial  service  of  Shah  Jahan,  with  the  duty  of  attending  on  the 
emperor’s  journeys  and  recording  the  daily  occurrences.  Brahman  was 
very  proud  of  his  post  and  remarks  with  gratitude  that  the  king  had 
given  him  a  small  elephant  on  which  he  rode  as  he  talked  with  the  king 
ontheway.1  Rieu2  describes  his  post  as  that  of  Waqa’i'-i-NawIs-i-Huzur. 
He  was  sent  by  Shah  Jahan  to  Udaipur  in  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  Rana.3  According  to  Sher  Khan  Lodi  Brahman  acted  as  Munshi  to 
Dara  Shikoh,  who  had  great  trust  in  him.  On  the  gth  April,  1656  A.D. 
Chandar  Bhan  Brahman  was  honoured  by  Shah  Jahan  with  the  title  of 
Rai.4  Brahman  accompanied  Dara  Shikoh  on  his  Qandahar  campaign 
as  the  superintendent  of  household  stores  and  workshops.  The  prince 
ordered  Chandar  Bhan  to  select  a  site  from  which  he  might  witness  the 
deeds  of  valour  of  his  troops  on  the  day  of  assault.  Chandar  Bhan  chose 
a  house  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  known  as  Chehel-Dokhtaran,  and  the  prince 
visited  the  place.5 

Relying  on  the  statement  of  Sher  Khan  Lodi,  the  author  of  Nishtar-i- 
'Lhcf  and  many  other  writers  state  that  after  the  murder  of  Dara  Shikoh, 
Brahman  went  to  the  holy  city  of  Benares  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
there.  Rieu7  supports  their  statement.  This  statement,  however,  is  not 
correct.  After  the  death  of  his  patron  Dara  Shikoh,  Brahman  entered 
the  service  of  Aurangzeb  and  passed  several  years  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  this  emperor.  We  do  not  know  why  Brahman  decided  to  serve  the 
man  who  had  brought  about  the  death  of  his  patron  in  so  sad  a  manner. 
On  the  accession  of  Aurangzeb  to  the  throne,  Brahman  wrote  him  a 
letter8  in  the  most  submissive  terms,  praying  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
reign,  and  incorporated  therein  a  Ruba'i  specially  composed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  Ruba‘1  runs  as  follows  : — 

jIj  y  jL>l  i  y  jUy  U  Li 

y  L)L^-5sJ  L*.  I j  y  o  1  2 o jy 

O  king  !  may  the  world  be  under  your  command  ;  may  it  utter  from 
its  tongue  its  thanks  for  your  kindness.  Since  you  are  the  protector  of 
man,  wherever  you  may  be,  may  God  protect  you  1”  Brahman  could 
not  afford  to  court  the  displeasure  of  Aurangzeb  and  he  willingly  accept  - 

1.  Gul-i-Ra'nd,  fol.  26 2b. 

2.  Catalogue,  p.  397. 

3.  Qanungo’s  Dara  Shikoh,  p.  170. 

4.  Ibid.,  202  (n). 

5.  /bid.,  p.  77  (n). 

6.  Nishtar- i - ‘ Ishq,  fol.  308. 

7.  Catalogue,  p.  398. 

8.  Brahman's  Letters,  p.  11. 
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ed  a  post  under  him.  In  a  letter1  to  Aurangzeb  Brahman  begins  with 
the  following  verse  : — 

“  I  am  an  old  man  laden  with  sins,  but  1  hope  that  my  faults  may  be 
excused  for  the  sake  of  devout  young  men.”  This  verse  is  very  significant. 
The  poet  was  afraid  of  some  punishment  at  the  hands  of  Aurangzeb,  for 
he  had  been  a  close  associate  of  Dara  Shikoh.  When  Aurangzeb  ascended 
the  throne  Brahman  was  an  old  man,  and  not  in  a  fit  state  of  health  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  duties  of  the  State.  He  therefore  retired  to 
Lahore  and  engaged  himself  in  the  pious  duty  of  looking  after  the  mausor 
leum  of  Jahangir.2  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Aurangzeb  informing  him  that 
he  was  discharging  his  duties  with  great  honesty  and  devotion.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  Aurangzeb’s  reign  Brahman  wrote  a  letter*  to  the  emperor 
and  conveyed  to  him  the  details  of  the  Majlis-i-Maulud  which  was  perform¬ 
ed  at  the  mausoleum  on  the  17th  day  of  Ziqa‘d,  in  memory  of  Jahangir. 
Brahman  administered  the  property  attached  to  the  mausoleum  wisely 
and  well.  Rieu4  states  that  Brahman  died  in  A.H.  1 073/A. D.  1662.  This 
statement  also  is  not  true.  On  the  testimony  of  Brahman’s  letter  cited 
above  we  find  that  Brahman  was  alive  till  at  least  six  years  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Aurangzeb  to  the  throne,  which  period  corresponds  to  A.H. 
1075/A. D.  1664. 

Brahman  possessed  a  very  noble  and  trustworthy  character  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Shah  Jahan.,  Dara 
Shikoh,  and  many  nobles  of  the  court.  In  ord^r  to  know  him  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  through  his  writings  carefully,  r  was  deeply  influenced  by 
Islamic  culture  but  in  all  his  writings  he  shows  his  Hindu  proclivities.  In 
one  of  his  verses  he  says  : . 

r-‘T  J***  ^  ^  Jl‘  40  ^ 

“  I  possess  the  heart  of  an  infidel.  Many  a  time  1  took  it  to  the  Ka  ba 
but  always  brought  it  back  a  Brahman.”  It  is  related'’  that  when  he  re¬ 
cited  this  verse  in  the  court,  Shah  Jahan  became  greatly  displeased,  but 
Brahman’s  patron  Afdal  Khan  humourously  quoted  the  well-known 
verse  of  Sa’di  : — 

jcjjt.  JuLj  -J;  P  ^  J*' 

“  If  the  donkey  of  Jesus  goes  to  Mecca,  on  its  return  it  remains  a  don¬ 
key.” 

1.  Brahman’s  Letters,  p.  n. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  i°- 

4.  Catalogue,  p.  39s- 

5.  Kalimdt-u  sh-Shu'ard ,  p.  18. 
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The  Icing  smiled  at  the  pleasantry. 

Brahman  being  a  devout  Hindu  had  a  special  affection  for  his  sacred 
thread.  He  says  : 

j!  ^  jS  jUj 

“  I  have  a  special  love  for  my  sacred  thread,  for  this  is  the  only  sign 
which  I  possess  of  the  Brahmanic  faith. ”  Thus  the  remark  of  the  author 
of  the  ‘ Amal-i- Salih  “  that  although  outwardly  he  is  a  Hindu  yet  he  pro¬ 
fesses  the  faith  of  Islam”1  does  not  seem  to  be  justified.  Yet  in  spite  of  his 
love  for  his  own  religion  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  practical  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  Muslim  people.  He  was  much  inclined  towards  the  Sufi 
faith.  His  letters  show  also  that  he  had  much  love  and  affection  for 
his  son,  brothers  and  father.  In  his  letters  he  remembers  his  father  and 
his  patron  4 Aqil  Khan  with  great  respect.  In  one  of  his  letters2  he  des¬ 
cribes  his  own  faith  thus  : — 

o 4  j  j  j  L*il  •*.*  ^£-3  Uj 

”  This  Brahman,  sincere  of  faith,  established  peace  with  the  known 
and  the  unknown,  friends  and  foes,  saw  the  world  of  multiplicity  with 
the  eyes  of  unity,  never  found  a  stranger,  and  never  acquainted  himself 
with  anything  but  Truth.”  It  was  a  high  ideal  and  Brahman  had  the 
satisfaction  of  living  up  to  it. 

Brahman  is  the  first  eminent  Hindu  writer  of  both  Persian  prose  and 
poetry  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Muhammad  Afdal  Sarkhush,3 
paying  compliments  to  his  genius,  writes  thus  : — 

“  He  was  a  talented  person,  composed  verses  very  clear  and  pure  like 
the  classical  poets,  and  was  well  versed  in  writing  letters  in  an  elegant 
style.” 

Munir,  the  famous  Persian  prose-writer  of  Lahore,  in  a  special  letter 
to  Brahman  paid  him  the  highest  tribute  in  the  following  terms,  which 
cannot  with  justice  be  translated  into  English  : — 

i  J  rjJ  j~>  ‘  j  d'  jl 

i  **2a‘  4  -9  *  (JL>  1  J>  *^~*^+»* 

J  I  j  ^aJ  £ ^  LI  ^  j  dl_^',J  d^w  I  v  ■*-**-•!  I  (  jLyJI  o <3 

1.  ■*>  j  j  ^  ^$0  C—l  j ^  ,* 

2.  Brahman’s  Letters,  p.  73. 

3.  KaHmdt-ush-Shu'arJ,  p.  18. 
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J  j  cJ-aj jj~~  j  JU.j^  3_^jl  -o'  c-I  ji 

.  jij*  *i  ^Ar6,  J*5  b  iS*-*  ‘tA  j'  ***-  l£^'  obb  ti  jt^-b  oJaJ  j 

The  above  letter  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  lithographed  edition  of  Mu¬ 
nir’s  Letters,  but  it  is  extensively  quoted  by  Lachml  Narayan  Shafiq  in  his 
Gul-i-Ra'na.1  Munir  has  not  been  so  lavish  in  his  praises  of  any  other 
writer.  The  author  of  the  Nishtar-i-'Ishq f  writes  that  once  Brahman  got 
several  copies  of  his  Dlwan  transcribed  in  the  most  elegant  hand  with 
every  page  artistically  decorated.  Each  copy  was  given  an  excellent  bind¬ 
ing.  These  superb  copies  of  his  Dlwan,  Brahman  sent  to  some  Iranian 
poets  with  a  request  that  they  might  favour  him  with  their  selections  of 
his  verses.  The  Persian  poets  kept  the  beautiful  bindings  and  decorated 
portions  of  the  pages,  and  sent  back  the  texts  of  the  Dlwan  to  Brahman 
with  the  typical  Persian  remark  :  Your  present  thrown  at  your  face  ! 
I  do  not  know  what  is  the  source  of  this  statement  made  by  the  author 
of  Nishtar-i-‘  Ishq.  It  seems  to  me  quite  incorrect,  for  Brahman  in  one 
of  his  letters3  writes  as  follows  : — 

o jj-'  _J  j b  1  f  U»j 

“  The  works  and  writings  of  this  humble  man  have  attained  to  fame 
in  Iran  and  Turan.”  Sa’ib,  one  of  the  greatest  Persian  poets,  incorporat¬ 
ed  Brahman's  verses  in  his  personal  anthology  of  verses.  This  was 
the  greatest  compliment  that  a  poet  like  Sa’ib  could  pay  to  Brahman. 

Brahman  in  his  Letters4  enumerates  seven  of  his  works,  viz.  (i) 
Dlwan  consisting  of  Ghazals  and  Mathnawi,  (2)  Guldastd,  (3)  Chahdr 
Chaman  (4)  Tuhfat-ul- Anwar  (5)  Kamama ,  (6)  Tuhfat-ul-Fusaha ,  and 
(7)  Majma'-ul-Fuqara.  In  the  Bankipore  collection  there  are  two  copies 
of  Suwal  wa  Jawab-i-Lal  Das  wa  Dara  Shikoh.  This  book,  arranged 
and  edited  by  Chiranji  La‘l,  was  lithographed  at  Delhi  in  1885.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  conversations  between  Baba  La‘l  Das  and  Prince  Dara  Shikoh 
on  the  doctrines  of  Hindu  Faqirs,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers. 
The  dialogue  was  originally  written  in  Hindi  but  was  subsequently 
translated  into  Persian  by  Brahman.  Although  the  dialogue  relates  to 
religious  themes  yet  Brahman  has  come  out  very  successful  in  his  trans¬ 
lation. 

Brahman’s  fame  rests  on  three  works,  viz .  (1)  Chahdr  Chaman , 
(2)  Letters,  and  (3)  his  Dlwan.  Lachmi  Narayan  Shafiq  mentions  that 
during  his  time  Brahman’s  Chahdr  Chaman  and  his  Letters  were  included 
in  the  higher  course  of  Persian  studies.5  Some  details  regarding  Brah- 

1.  Gul-i-Ra'nd,  fol.  262b. 

2.  Nishtar-i-'Ishq,  fol.  308. 

3.  Brahman’s  Letters,  p.  12. 

4.  Ibid.  p.  2. 

5.  Gul-i-Ra'nd.  fol.  262b. 
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man’s  work  may  be  found  interesting. 

I.  Chahar  Chaman :  This  was  written  shortly  after  A.H.  1057. 
It  is  divided  into  four  Chamans.  The  first  contains  descriptions  of 
various  festivals  at  the  Court,  with  pieces  of  poetry  recited  by  the  author 
on  those  occasions.  The  second  describes  the  splendours  of  the  court, 
the  daily  occupations  of  Shah  Jahan,  his  new  capital  Shah-Jahanabad, 
and  the  principal  cities  and  suburbs  of  the  empire.  The  third  contains 
the  author's  life  and  some  of  his  letters.  The  fourth  deals  with  moral 
and  religious  subjects. 

II.  Letters  of  Brahman  :  This  is  a  collection  of  letters  which  Brah¬ 
man  wrote  on  many  occasions  to  kings,  princes,  nobles  of  the  court, 
contemporary  poets  and  scholars,  and  some  of  his  relatives.  There  are 
amongst  many  other  letters  addressed  to  Shah  Jahan  and  Aurangzeb, 
to  Afdal  Khan,  Sa'dullah  Khan,  JaTar  Khan,  Zafar  Khan  and  Danish- 
mand  Khan  (all  Mughal  nobles  and  statesmen)  ;  to  Raja  Raghunath, 
Raja  Gopal  Das  and  Rai  Brindraban  (all  Hindu  noblemen),  Skaikh 
Mirak,  Mulla  ‘Abdu’l-Latlf,  Mulla  Jan  Muhammad  QudsI,  Mulla  Munir 
of  Lahore,  and  Mir  ‘Abdu’l  Karim  (all  poets  and  savants);  and  to  his 
father  and  brothers.  The  Letters  of  Brahman  were  lithographed  at 
Lucknow  in  1885.  In  this  collection  of  Letters  the  most  interesting  are 
those  which  Brahman  wrote  to  his  son  Tej  Bhan.  They  are  full  of  words 
of  wisdom  and  reveal  the  personality  of  the  man.  A  loving  father  cannot 
use  words  better  than  these  to  address  his  son.  In  one  of  his  letters1 
to  Tej  Bhan  he  addresses  him  in  the  following  manner 

A)  I  Js-4J  IjJ  t  pj}  p+Ji  (  C-  La-  i  -V.J.}  JJjji  , 

(jLji  i  JujL.  j  ly)L  ^6-^  iS  La.>-  ^  p  Ij  !  jJ  i  ) 

: » 1  j  ¥  j  d^  <  j-  jjj  ¥r- 4  ^  ^ 

Brahman  advises2  his  son  to  acquire  knowledge  and  put  it  into 
practice  : — 

i  4  .  d^  f  d^  h  dd*  p-L-  ‘  ji  <J  d^  n 

”  Knowledge  without  practice  is  like  a  branch  without  fruit.  Little 
knowledge  with  practice  is  better  than  much  knowledge  without 
practice.”  Cautioning  his  young  son,  Brahman  writes  ::1 — 

^  j  )  j-*  c . c- 1..  I  jlc.1  * 

u  'd  J  j  ^  A-i  J  3  d'*^’  **•:  b  <+*"-3'* 


1.  Brahman’s  Letters ,  p.  64. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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“  The  beginning  of  youth  is  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  mind  and 
the  uneasiness  of  temper.  Blessed  is  that  youth  who  passes  his  time  with 
patience,  resolution,  endurance,  forbearance,  quietness  and  inoffensive- 
ness.”  A  little  further  on  he  warns  his  son  thus: — 

LI  J?  jjjjl  lj  j  LL  j  I  c^LLjI  <Lj  V  ' ' 

4  *  j*  jj  j 

“  Although  love  is  essential  for  man  and  neither  the  wise  nor  the  fool 
can  avoid  it,  yet  he  who  is  more  unconcerned  is  more  happy.” 

In  another  letter1  to  his  son  Tej  Bhan,  Brahman  asks  him  to  listen 
to  the  words  of  great  men  and  to  read  Akhlaq-i-Nasiri ,  Akhlaq-i-Jalali ; 
and  the  works  of  Sa'di. 

The  Letters  of  Brahman  are  unique  in  their  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  words.  His  style  is  praiseworthy  and  free  from  the  technicalities  of 
other  ”  Munshis.”  The  force  and  appropriateness  of  his  words,  the 
structure  of  his  sentences,  and  his  elegance  always  attract  the  notice  of 
his  readers.  The  author  of  Tadhkira-i-Husaini  praises  Brahman  for  his 
letters  written  “  in  a  very  simple  style.”  The  difficult  style  of  Abu’l- 
Fadl  was  before  him.  It  did  not  appeal  to  him  and  he  wrote  in  a  style 
of  his  own.  Although  his  letters  are  addressed  to  princes,  kings,  and 
noblemen  yet  the  terms  in  which  these  dignitaries  are  addressed  are  very 
simple.  The  address  to  Emperor  Aurangzeb  takes  the  following  form  : — 

Only  when  a  letter  is  addressed  to  Mulla  Munir  of  Lahore,  who  was 
well  known  for  the  ornate  and  pedantic  style  of  his  letters,  does  Brahman 
adopt  a  grand  style.  He  begins  as  follows  : — 

)yLS  ji  6j  1  i  (_£  ji  I  J  Jfy*  ‘—'LL 

44  j-5 

Nowhere  in  his  letters  except  in  the  one  quoted  above  has  Brahman 
adopted  the  style  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Abu’l-Fadl  and 
Mulla  Munir.  He  stands  as  a  noble  contrast  to  both  of  them. 

III.  Diwan  :  The  Dtwdn  consists  of  Ghazals  and  Rubais.  In  poetry 
Brahman  is  famous  as  a  writer  of  Ghazal  and  I  will  deal  here  with  some 
characteristic  features  of  his  Ghazals.  Most  of  his  Ghazals  are  composed 
in  a  simple  style  but  in  some  we  find  rhetorical  artifices  and  novel  com¬ 
parisons  and  similes.  Some  of  his  Ghazals  are  full  of  mystical  pantheistic 
thoughts  and  show  considerable  grace  and  fluency  of  language. 


2.  Brahman's  Letters,  p.  67. 
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The* following  is  prominent  among  his  graceful  Ghazals  : — 

Q boT  ^  Aj  c|U  O'jJ  ^  L j  pL.  jl  AwT  jlf. 

Cx&  o'  y  ^  b*'A  *:  »  a^^a  obli  j  pjb  Oyy  ^j-LLo  Oja®  ja  j  lft<-A.j|£-£ 

OmJ  j'  _>j  ^  'jj-i  y*  j'  j'  ^  U^U  ji  y 

j'>>  Ja  jA  P  '  'j  O'jAi  *-£aj  Jt: 

o'_^  b  L  <ca~.'  jj-*oU  ^jC ^  'J>  j&>  AjL 

The  following  is  another  admirable  Ghazal  of  Brahman,  remarkable 


for  its 

fluent  phraseology 

and 

well- 

-weighed 

thoughts. 

Aft.  'jj*. 

y  * 

i^-j 

*U.ft 

^UAIaT  Aft  i 

_P>  Ly?  aL  o>^  c; 

UA-i  aT  Aft. ' 

'jA  j'  A-i 

UiT 

L  Ai 

->Jb 

lt*  d-kb 

c~i  aT  Aft 

>> 

L-T  xj 

Ail  A 

oj-r 

* 

6j ^  A,T 

J  OJ>f 

jl  cA" 

Aft 

IfcS'  L  lj  U  j 

u- 

>ly? 

L  ^  1  j*  ft  Awy 

A  iA>i«  o'j 

Aft 

!>*■ 

^  j  O^ 

■  J» 

J>c^ 

CA^aT  Aft 

'  (J^  AAj  Lj  O 

S  A  lj  1  jjuh  j} 

^^aT  Aft 

L  L i 1 

cr" 

I  La.) 

•b 

»Aj  Ij 

jl  (j^-J 

t5' 

Even  when  Brahman  handles  a  difficult  rhyme,  the  result  is  successful  : 

Aj  Li  ji '  A*aIj  CaJa  j  A  ^ '  i  *Ja  Aj  c£ J '  ^  (  Ai  (J  L»-  j 

<0  Ij  _7^-T  AA^j  o^-laiij'  eJA-^>  jA  jL.1  Ai  Aj.J  _—*>£>•  AA^f*  O  '***9 

A)  Lj  ^-AA  ,y»  Ayai  <_£-£  A-i  Aft'j.^  A$  ^  A.J  V — » I  jW)^  L  jl  yjjj  A  1,0 

Ai  Li  j_^  J  Ja  CA*0  LOU'I  ^  A-ilj  Oj-^  «Ajj^.  O^A^L?  Ja 

Aj  Ij  jX  Aia-  uV'  0^  *^v'  C-^^-Aj  (Ja  plS  A)  ^  ^j 

The  following  Ghazal,  which  is  composed  in  a  difficult  style  shows 
Brahman’s  ability  to  introduce  novel  comparsions  and  similes : — 

jfS*  j5L;  Aj  (J-L  Jt.  pj  Jj  ^j  J£jA  jl  Aj  A>  L-*-» 

O^ jJ  CP  j  £TJ-  O^f  c5  ^  a5  tjlaji  iS ' 

J  lj  j'  (Sy.  AAijT  jJ>  Ai  '  o'  ji  jIAj  A^jIaJIa 

J>  A  p;t®'  6J  i— oJ^~~  (_>AA^»  <jbcj  jA 

In  Brahman  we  find  a  happy  blending  of  Muslim  and  Hindu  thoughts, 
and  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  his  many-sided  genius. 


Iqbal  Husain. 


SYED  AHMAD  SHAHlD 


SYED  AIJMAD  the  Martyr’s  was  a  dominating  personality  in  the 
first  third  of  the  last  century  in  India.  His  name  is  connected  with 
religious  and  social  reform  as  well  as  with  the  attempt  at  the  political 
re-establishment  of  Indian  Muslims.  It  happened  accidentally  that  he  was 
a  rival  of  the  English  East  India  Company  in  the  N.-W.  portion  of  our 
sub-continent,  and  proved  an  inveterate  enemy  of  those  who  opposed  him 
from  among  the  non-Muslims.  Moreover,  he  was  the  creator  as  well  as 
the  embodiment  of  a  popular  mass  movement  for  the  politico-socio¬ 
religious  revival  of  Indian  Muslims.  So  not  unnaturally,  his  name  has 
been  loaded  with  abuses  and  columnies,  and  acts  of  omission  as  well  as 
commission  have  been  perpetrated  against  his  name  by  his  opponents, 
especially  those  not  far  separated  from  him  in  time,  and  particularly  the 
European  historians.  Their  success  in  their  efforts  to  bring  his  name  into 
disrepute  may  be  judged  from  the  opinion  of  an  Indian  Muslim  of  the  last 
decades  of  the  last  century.  Thus,  over  fifty  years  ago,  S.  M.  Latlf  summed 
up  the  life  of  Syed  Ahmad  Shahid  in  the  words  : 

“  He  was  taken  by  surprise  together  with  hisWazir,  Muhammad 
Isma'll,  at  a  place  called  Balakot  in  May  1831,  and  both  were  slain  by 
the  Sikhs.  The  heads  of  Syed  and  hisWazir  were  sent  by  Prince  Sher 
Singh  to  the  Maharaja.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  Syed  Ahmad,  the 
impostor,  who,  in  the  garb  of  religion,  had  endeavoured  to  promote  his 
own  private  ends  and  those  of  his  followers.  His  existence  was  as 
dangerous  to  the  Mussaiman  community  as  it  was  to  the  non-Mussal- 
man  public.”1 

At  this  our  distance  of  over  a  century,  however,  we  are  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  the  life  and  work  of  this  great  personality,  without  fear 
or  favour.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  distinct  change  of  attitude 
towards  the  “  impostor  ”  on  the  part  of  Indian  scholars  and  there  has  been 
some  attempt  to  study  what  remains  of  the  original  sources  on  the  subject. 
Already  we  can  see  something  of  the  towering  personality  of  the  Syed  who, 
set  in  proper  historical  perspective,  shines  out  like  a  bright  star  in  a  sky, 
overcast  with  dark  clouds. 

Syed  Ahmad  was  born  at  Rae  Bareli  on  the  24th  Oct.,  1786  (the  1st 

i .  History  of  the  Punjab,  p.  443. 
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Moharram,  1201  A.H.).1  His  father,  Muhammad  ‘Irfan,  belonged  to  a 
prominent  family,  renowned  for  its  holiness  and  religious  learning.  His 
great -great -grandfather,  Syed  ‘A  lam  Ullah,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Aurangzeb,  was  a  celebrated  saint  of  his  age.  He  also  had  the 
distinction  of  initiating  others  into  the  spiritual  path  of  the  mystics.  He 
was  the  first  member  of  the  family  who  settled  at  Rae  Bareli.  Unlike  other 
saints,  he  took  part  in  politics.  Three  of  his  sons  participated  in  Jihad,  and 
two  of  his  grandsons  fell  martyrs  in  the  battlefield.  Syed  Ahmad's  grand¬ 
father,  Syed  Muhammad  Nur,  took  up  service  under  Prince  Muhammad 
A'zam,  son  of  Aurangzeb.  In  the  whole  durbar,  he  was  the  only  person 
exempted  from  the  observance  of  court  etiquette.  From  such  ancestors, 
Syed  Ahmad  inherited  both  the  mystical  and  the  martial  traits  of  his 
character. 

At  the  age  of  four  years,  four  months,  and  four  days,  Syed  Ahmad  was 
sent  to  school,  but  despite  this  meticulous  observance  of  a  popular  custom, 
he  proved  the  despair  of  his  teachers.  Even  the  strenuous  efforts  of  his 
father  and  his  teachers  failed  to  create  any  interest  in  him  for  his  studies. 
He  stayed  in  the  school  for  three  years,  but  beyond  simple  writing  and 
reading  he  learnt  nothing.  At  last,  his  father  gave  him  up  as  a  hopeless 
case  and  allowed  him  to  pursue  his  own  ways.  This  freedom  brightened 
up  the  Syed  who  was  developing  a  shy  quiet  temperament  in  the  benumb¬ 
ing  atmosphere  of  the  school.  He  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
physical  development.  Wrestling,  swimming  and  Kabadi  became  his 
favourite  pastimes.  Even  as  a  boy,  he  often  divided  his  playmates  into 
two  groups.  He  set  himself  at  the  head  of  one  group  and  fought  against 
the  other.  Imaginery  forts  were  captured,  sham  banners  were  taken,  and 
armies  were  routed.  On  each  such  occasion,  the  atmosphere  resounded 
with  loud  shouts  of  Allah- o-Akbar.  As  years  passed,  he  grew  more  and 
more  serious.  To  work  for  widows  and  other  needy  persons  became  one 
of  his  hobbies.  He  also  became  eager  to  worship  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  offering  prayers.  His  hereditary  qualities  helped  him  to  cover  the 
preliminary  stages  of  the  mystic  path  easily  and  speedily.  But  all  this  did 
not  deter  him  from  intensely  hard  exercises. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  lost  his  father  and  so  all  domestic  duties 
devolved  upon  him.  His  maternal  uncle  helped  the  bereaved  family  for  a 
time,  but  at  last  he  had  to  go  out  in  search  of  some  means  to  earn  his 
living.  In  1806,  he  left  for  Lucknow  in  the  company  of  some  friends. 
Despite  his  efforts,  he  could  not  find  any  job  suited  to  his  tastes.  He 
received  an  offer  of  enlistment  in  the  Oudh  cavalry,  but  he  did  not  accept 
it  and  let  one  of  his  friends  avail  himself  of  the  chance.2 

1.  Sawdneh-i- Ahrnadi  by  Ja'far  Thanesri. 

2.  On  page  108  of  the  European  Adventurers  of  Northern  India  (1785-1849),  edited  by  H.L.O.  Garrett, 
it  is  stated  that  “  Syed  Ahmad  Ghazi,  a  famous  fanatic,  had  from  a  trooper  in  the  Company's  cavalry 
become  a  power  in  the  Frontier."  This  is  incorrect.  No  contemporary  or  later  biographer  of  the  Syed  has. 
mentioned  this  phase  of  his  life.  Moreover,  service  under  Christians  was  incompatible  with  his  character. 
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After  about  three  months'  stay  at  Lucknow,  he  left  for  Delhi  all  alone, 
without  informing  his  friends.  Here  he  visited  Shah  ‘Abdul-' Aziz  who, 
on  hearing  about  the  Syed’s  family,  showed  keen  interest  in  him. 

Being  an  old  man,  Shah  ‘Abdul -'Aziz  entrusted  the  instruction  of  the 
Syed  to  his  younger  brother,  Shah  ‘Abdul-Qadir  (d.  1814).  With  this 
teacher  the  Syed  lodged  at  the  Akbarabadi  mosque.  He  learnt  Arabic 
grammar  and  familiarised  himself  with  religious  literature.  But  his 
spiritual  progress  was  immense.  Describing  this  period  of  his  life,  Sir 
Syed  Ahmad  Khan  writes,  “As  he  was  a  born  dervish,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  especially  those  people  who  visited  Shah  ‘Abdul- 
Qadir  in  order  to  learn  esoteric  sciences.  He  had,  even  at  that  time, 
developed  his  faculties  so  much  that  his  power  of  concentration  was 
stronger  than  that  of  even  orthodox  recluse  mystics.  Shah  ‘Abdul  Qadir 
often  remarked  about  him  :  ‘  There  are  indications  of  perfection  in  this 
personage.  He  seems  to  be  capable  of  attaining  the  highest  stages  of  the 
mystical  path.’  He  then  resolved  to  swear  allegiance  to  Shah  ‘Abdul-'AzIz. 
When  the  Syed  presented  himself  to  Shah  ‘Abdul-'AzIz  for  this  purpose, 
the  latter  remarked,  ‘  Though  God  has  not  willed  to  place  the  Syed  under 
the  obligation  of  following  any  leader  in  this  path,  yet  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  public  I  formally  accept  his  allegiance.”’  1 

In  1808,  the  Syed  abruptly  terminated  his  studies  and  came  back  to 
Rae  Bareli.  Here  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  religious  exercises  and  deep 
meditation  but  a  struggle  was  going  on  in  his  mind.  The  urgent  desire  to 
reform  Muslims  and  to  do  something  to  bolster  up  the  decadent  Muslim 
political  power,  which  Shah  ‘Abdul-'AzIz  also  keenly  felt,  engrossed  his 
thoughts.  During  his  two  years’  stay  in  his  village,  he  resolved  to  strike 
and  leave  results  to  the  care  of  the  Almighty. 


Before  considering  the  steps  that  the  Syed  took  to  reform  the  Muslims, 
one  must  take  a  view  of  contemporary  social  conditions.  The  classical 
paragraphs  of  Lothrop  Stoddard  are  truer  about  the  early  nineteenth  than 
the  eighteenth  century,  at  least  in  the  case  of  India  and  Iran.  He  writes  . 

"  By  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Muslim  world  had  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  its  decreptitude.  Nowhere  were  there  any  signs  of  healthy 
vigour ;  everywhere  were  stagnation  and  decay.  Manners  and  morals 
were  alike  execrable.  The  last  vestiges  of  Saracenic  culture  had  van¬ 
ished  in  a  barbarous  luxury  of  the  few  and  an  equally  barbarous 
degradation  of  the  multitude.  Learning  was  virtually  dead,  the  univ¬ 
ersities  which  survived  had  fallen  into  dreary  decay  and  were  languish¬ 
ing  in  poverty  and  neglect.  Government  had  become  despotic 
temperedby  anarchy  and  assassination.  Here  and  there  a  major  despot 
like  the  Sultan  of  turkey  or  the  Indian  ‘  Great  Moghal  maintained 
some  semblances  of  State  authority,  albeit  provincial  Pashas  were  for 


1.  Athar-u?-Sanddul.  Pt.  IV.  p.  26. 
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ever  striving  to  erect  independent  governments,  based,  like  their  masters, 
on  tyranny  and  extortion.  The  Pashas,  in  turn,  strove  ceaselessly 
against  unruly  local  chiefs  and  swarms  of  brigands  who  infested 
the  countryside.  Beneath  this  sinister  hierarchy  groaned  the  people, 
robbed,  bullied  and  ground  into  the  dust.  Peasant  and  townsman  had 
alike  lost  all  incentive  to  labour  or  initiative,  and  both  agriculture  and 
trade  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  level  compatible  with  bare  survival. 

“  As  for  religion,  it  was  as  decadent  as  everything  else.  The  austere 
monotheism  of  Muhammad  had  become  overlaid  with  a  rank  growth  of 
superstition  and  puerile  mysticism.  The  mosques  stood  unfrequented 
and  ruinous,  deserted  by  the  ignorant  multitude,  which,  decked  out  in 
amulets,  charms  and  rosaries,  listened  to  squalid  fakirs  or  ecstatic 
dervishes  and  went  on  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  ‘  holy  men,  wor¬ 
shipped  as  saints  and  *  intercessors  ’  with  that  Allah  who  had  become 
too  remote  a  being  for  the  direct  devotion  of  these  benighted  souls.  As 
for  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Koran,  they  were  ignored  and  defied. 
Wine-drinking  and  opium-eating  were  well-nigh  universal,  prostitution 
was  rampant,  and  the  most  degrading  vices  flaunted  naked  and  unasham¬ 
ed.  Even  the  holy  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina,  were  sink-holes  of 
inequity,  while  the  4  Hajj  *  or  pilgrimage  ordained  by  the  Prophet,  had 
become  a  scandal  through  its  abuses.  In  fine,  life  had  apparently  gone 
out  of  Islam,  leaving  nothing  but  a  dry  husk  of  soullessritual  and  degrad¬ 
ing  superstition  behind.  Could  Mohammad  have  returned  to  earth,  he 
would  unquestionably  have  anathematized  his  followers  as  apostates 
and  idolaters."1 

This  rather  lengthy  quotation  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  world  of 
Islam,  including  India.  But  for  the  study  of  the  social  conditions  of 
Indian  Muslims  in  particular  we  have  to  turn  to  another  book,  namely 
Herklots’  Islam  in  India.  It  was  originally  named  Qdnun-i-lsldm  and  was 
written  by  JaTar  Sharif  in  the  Dakhani  language.  The  author  aimed  at 
giving  "  a  full  account  of  all  the  necessary  rites,  customs  and  usages 
observed  by  Musalmans."  It  was  completed  in  1827  A.D.  (1243  A.H.). 
Dr.  Herklots*  English  translation  was  published  in  1832.  The  original 
manuscript  is  lost.  The  Oxford  University  Press  has  published  this 
translation  with  additions  made  by  W llliam  Crooke.  The  book  gives  in 
detail  the  customs  and  rites  observed  by  the  Muslims  from  birth  to  death. 
Sixty  pages  are  also  devoted  to  Muslim  customs  in  regard  to_  magic. 
Festivals  held  in  honour  of  Pir  Bande  Nawaz,  Gesu  Daraz,  Qadirwali 
Sahib,  Zinda  Shah  Madar  and  Pir  Dastgir  are  described  at  length.  The 
book  reads  like  an  exposition  of  the  social  system  of  a  very  degenerated 
nation.  The  mere  description  of  the  book  gives  an  idea  of  the  degradation 
of  the  Muslims.  But  there  are  passages  which  portray  Muslim  society 
vividly  and  accurately.  *  *  The  result  of  the  continuous  amalgamation  of  the 

1.  The  World  of  Islam,  pp.  20-21. 
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foreign  and  indigenous  elements  in  the  Musalman  population  is  shown  in 
the  Indian  customs  which  differ  in  many  important  respects  from  the 
orthodox  system.  Local  magical  practices  have  been  largely  engrafted 

on  the  system  prescribed  in  the  Koran . Thus  in  Northern  India 

tribes  like  the  Rajputs  and  Jats  or  other  castes  which  have  accepted  Islam 
have  both  a  Hindu  and  a  Muslim  branch,  and  members  of  the  latter  often 
supplement  the  orthodox  ritual  of  Islam  by  Hindu  marriage  or  death 
rites,  follow  Hindu  rules  of  succession  to  real  and  personal  property,  and 
particularly  in  times  of  trouble  reverence  the  local  village  deities.  Even 
within  the  North-Western  Frontier  and  in  Baluchistan,  where  Hindu 
influence  is  practically  absent,  Islam  has  in  a  large  measure  failed  to 
supersede  the  primitive  animism.  Barahuis,  Baloch,  and  Afghans  are 
equally  ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  their  religion  beyond  the 
most  elementary  doctrines.  The  tribesman  knows  that  there  is  a  Korpr 
but  is  ignorant  of  its  contents.  His  practice  is,  to  say  the  least,  un-Islamic. 
Though  he  repeats  everyday  that  there  is  one  God  only  who  is  worthy  of 
worship,  he  almost  invariably  prefers  to  worship  some  saint  or  tomb. 
The  saints  or  Pirs,  in  fact,  are  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  God.  It 
is  the  saint  who  can  avert  calamity,  cure  disease,  procure  children  for  the 
childless,  bless  the  efforts  of  the  hunter,  or  even  improve  the  circumstances 
of  the  dead.”1 


POLITICAL  SITUATION 

If  the  socio-religious  conditions  of  the  last  century  of  Indian  Islam 
were  far  from  satisfactory,  its  political  situation  was  much  less  so. 

After  the  glorious  rule  of  the  early  Mughals,  internecine  feuds  as  well 
as  non-Muslim  aspirations  to  power  were  slowly  but  surely  emerging  from 
unexpected  quarters.  The  Farangis  had  come  as  traders  but  they  were  not 
only  becoming  independent  lords  in  considerable  portions  ol  the  country 
but  were  even  indulging  in  local  politics  and  making  their  influence  felt 
with  all  their  military  might .  The  guards  of  their  factories  had  turned  into 
garrisons  of  their  colonies,  and  with  every  incident  they  were  trying  to 
increase  the  strength  of  their  militia  and  have  it  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  local  chieftains. 

These  Europeans,  especially  the  Portuguese,  were  perpetrating 
imominous  cruelties  on  poor  Muslims,  looting  their  pilgrims,  plundering 
their  traders  and  wresting  from  them  all  they  could. 

On  the  other  hand,  Marathas,  Rajputs,  Jats  and  Sikhs  were  beeoming 
dailvmore  troublesome.  The  first  had  captured  even  the  seat  of  the 
Empire  and  the  last  had  carved  out  a  State  in  the  Punjab  with  all  the  evil 
that  is  usually  associated  with  a  change  of  rulers. 

j  peridots’  Islam  in  India,  p-  8. 
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In  the  Punjab,  the  condition  of  the  Muslims  was  particularly  bad. 
The  Sikhs  seemed  determined  to  wreak  vengeance  for  what  they  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Mughal  emperors.  The  calling  of  Azan 
was  forbidden  and  many  mosques  were  taken  possession  of.  “  The 
Badshahi  mosque  was  used  as  a  magazine  and  a  place  for  keeping 
military  stores  by  Maharaja  Ranj It  Singh.”1  “  Ranjit  Singh  changed  the 
name  of  Moti  Masjid  to  Moti  Mandir  and  used  it  as  the  State  treasury.”2 
This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Maharaja  who  was  burdened  with  the  onerous 
duties  of  ruling  the  Punjab.  The  excesses  of  the  unruly  Akalis  were 
abominable.  Shah  IsmaTl  noted  in  his  tour  of  the  Punjab  that  the  Sikhs 
used  mosques  as  latrines.  Often,  he  had  to  wake  up  Sikhs  sleeping  in 
mosques  before  he  could  offer  his  prayers.”  The  Sonehri  Mosque  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Akalis  in  the  time  of  the  Sikhs.  They  plastered 
the  floor  with  cow  dung  and  placed  the  Granth  in  it.”3  This  is  one  among 
many  other  such  examples.  The  conditions  at  Amritsar  were  still  worse. 
4  ‘  There  is  not  a  single  mosque  and  the  public  practice  of  the  Mohammadan 
religion  is  forbidden.  The  religion  of  Nanak  admits  of  no  rivals  in 
Amritsar,”4  writes  Moorecroft.  He  further  adds,  When  victory  reopened 
to  the  Sikhs  the  gates  of  Amritsar,  they  carried  out  bloody  reprisals  and 
washed  the  steps  of  the  sacred  pool  with  the  blood  of  Musalmans.”5 
About  Ludhiana,  Moorecroft  remarks,  ”  The  Sikhs  into  whose  hands  the 
city  so  often  fell  in  the  last  century  did  not  spare  any  mosques  and  one 
sees  nothing  but  ruins  all  around.”6  This  was  not  the  only  way  of  offering 
insult  to  Muslims.  The  Sikh  Sardars  compelled  Muslim  ladies  to  become 
their  wives.  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  had  two  Muslim  wives  and  Fateh 
Singh  of  Kapurthala  one. 

It  was  natural  for  every  thinking  member  of  the  ruling  race  of  the 
country  to  ponder  over  the  question  how  to  remedy  the  prevalent  evil. 
Syed  Ahmad  Shahid  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  no  prospects 
and  no  hope  of  reviving  the  decadent  Mughal  rule.  The  conditions  in 
Oudh,  Bengal  and  Deccan  also  did  not  satisfy  him,  although  strong 
Muslim  dynasties  were  ruling  independently  in  these  parts  of  the  country. 
Everybody  was  bent  upon  material  things  and  none  cared  about  keeping 
up  the  principles  of  Islam. 

RELIGIOUS  ASPECT 

In  matters  purely  religious  there  was  much  that  did  not  satisfy  impar¬ 
tial  observers.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  Indian  Muslims  followed 

1.  History  of  Lahore,  by  S.  M.  Latlf,  p.  115. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  125. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  222. 

4.  The  Panjab,  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,  edited  by  H.  L.  O.  Garrett,  p.  27. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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the  Hanafi  school  of  law.  And  this  following  in  later  days  had  become  a 
blind  following.  The  Hadlth  was  taught  in  all  religious  schools,  yet  many  a 
genuine  Tradition  of  the  Prophet  taught  in  these  schools  was  not  acted  upon 
simply  because  Abu-Hanifa  had  opined  otherwise.  No  other  explanation 
was  given.  Impartial  inquirers  were  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  affairs, 
and  felt  a  need  to  so  reshape  Hanafism  as  to  bring  it  into  consonance 
with  the  express  provisions  of  the  Hadlth.  Every  new  movement  lays 
exaggerated  emphasis  on  petty  matters,  and  this  “  Hadlthism  ”  degener¬ 
ated  later  into  disputes  about  insignificant  questions  like  the  RaF  Yadain 
and  Amen  bll-Jahr.  Thus  the  whole  spirit  was  lost,  and  the  Ahl-Hadith 
fell  into  disrepute. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SYED 

The  above-mentioned  political,  social  and  religious  questions  were 
agitating  the  mind  of  Syed  Ahmad  Shahid.  He  had  travelled  far  and  wide 
in  the  country  and  had  even  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  was 
extremely  difficult  in  those  days.  In  Mecca  he  came  into  contact  with  the 
brain-trust  of  the  rest  of  the  Islamic  world,  and  taught  and  learnt  much 
before  he  returned  home. 

When  he  came  back  to  India,  he  was  more  than  ever  resolved  not  to 
sit  idly  watching  the  liquidation  of  the  Islamic  power  in  this  sub-continent . 

He  had  other  qualifications  in  his  favour.  Belonging  to  a  family  of 
mystics,  he  soon  became  an  accomplished  spiritual  teacher,  and  everyday 
the  masses  paid  him  increasing  homage  until  he  had  a  very  considerable 
following  into  which  he  had  instilled  his  progressive  fervour. 

Again,  he  was  a  good  speaker,  and  along  with  his  two  friends,  Shah 
Ismail  and  ‘Abdul- Hayy,  he  toured  in  big  cities  as  well  as  small  hamlets 
and  delivered  fiery  speeches  which  rendered  his  name  known  by  even 
children.  This  active  contact  with  the  masses,  coupled  with  his  pious 
personal  life,  daily  increased  his  prestige  and  influence. 

Further,  he  was  of  strong  physique.  His  athletic  interest  in  his  early 
life  combined  with  the  military  training  gained  during  his  association 
with  Amir  Khan  of  Tonk  for  six  years,  proved  of  much  utility  later. 

Amir  Khan  (1768-1834)  was  the  son  of  Hayat  Khan,  a  God-fearing 
farmer  His  father’s  house  did  not  satisfy  his  love  of  adventure.  As  soon 
as  he  grew  up  a  little,  he  left  it  without  informing  his  parents.  He  tried 
his  luck  at  Lucknow,  Meerut,  Delhi  and  other  places  but  could  not  find 
any  job.  He  thought  this  ill-luck  to  be  due  to  his  father  s  displeasure  and 
so  d  went  back  to  Sambhal.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  received  his  father  s 
blessing  and  threw  himself  on  this  world.  He  tried  to  enlist  in  various 
armies  ^ including  the  British,  but  was  disappointed  each  time.  He  then 
started  an  independent  life  of  adventure.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  no 
paramount  power  existed  in  India  and  every  man  who  had  courage  and 
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brains  tried  to  carve  out  his  own  fortunes.  He  too  tried  his  luck.  His 
method  was  to  offer  his  services  to  Rajas  in  trouble  and  to  take  a  certain 
sum  of  money  as  recompense.  In  the  course  of  such  free-lancing,  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  who  had  lost  his  kingdom  and 
was  at  that  time  a  mere  fugitive.  Jaswant  Rao  at  last  succeeded  in  regaining 
his  lost  territory.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  Amir  Khan,  he  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Nawab  in  1800  and  gave  him  the  territory  of  Tonk  to 
rule.  By  the  year  1810,  in  which  the  Syed  joined  him,  he  had  become  an 
important  satellite  of  the  Holkar  family  and  had  fought  against  the  British 
several  times.  In  1808,  he  fought  against  the  combined  forces  of  the 
British,  the  Peshwa  and  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan.  Such  a  man  cannot 
indeed  be  described  as  a  dacoit.  Moreover,  H.  T.  Prinsep  records  that 
his  adherents  regarded  him  as  “  the  champion  of  the  faith  and  the  hero 
of  his  age  and  nation.”1 

During  the  next  six  years,  the  Syed  led  the  life  of  a  soldier  and  thus 
gained  an  extensive  and  variegated  experience  in  warfare.  He  took  part 
in  Amir  Khan’s  operations  in  the  Shekhavati  country,  which  were  under¬ 
taken  in  order  to  collect  revenue.  Amir  Khan  then  started  on  an  exped¬ 
ition  to  Bikaneer  and  succeeded  in  making  some  money.  About  the  year 
1813,  Shah  Shuja\  the  Amir  of  Kabul,  requested  him  to  come  to  his  help 
in  fighting  against  Mahmud  Shah.  He  received  a  similar  invitation  from 
Sistan  but  he  went  to  neither  place.  In  1815,  he  again  took  action  against 
the  Shekhavati  chiefs,  who  readily  submitted  to  his  overlordship  and  paid 
him  three  lakhs  of  rupees  as  indemnity.  He  later  besieged  Jaipur  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  some  lakhs  of  rupees.  He  also  attacked  Jodhpur 
and  then  besieged  the  Rajpura  fort.  This  siege  cost  him  very  dear.  He 
could  not  force  the  occupants  of  the  fort  into  submission  despite  his 
strenuous  efforts,  extending  over  nine  months.  Then  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
found  himself  encircled  by  two  British  armies — one  under  General 
Ochterlomy  and  the  other  under  General  Donkin.  The  British  succeeded 
in  buying  over  Faiz  Ullah  Khan,  the  commander  of  the  Nawab’s  cavalry. 
He  betrayed  the  Nawab  and  openly  joined  the  British  in  fighting  against 
his  former  master.  Faiz  Ullah  Khan’s  example  was  followed  by  others  also. 
Straitened  thus,  Nawab  Amir  Khan  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
British  and  signed  a  pact  with  them  on  the  15th  December  1817. 

The  Syed  did  not  wait  till  the  signing  of  the  pact,  and  left  the  Nawab  as 
soon  as  the  latter  opened  negotiations  with  the  British.  But,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  had  become  a  veteran  soldier,  well- versed  in  the  arts  of  war. 
Nawab  Amir  Khan  had  invariably  to  face  armies,  far  superior  to  his 
own  in  number,  and  his  victories  mainly  depended  on  the  skilful  use  of 
cannon.  The  Syed  thus  gained  practical  experience  in  the  use  of  cannon 
and  also  learnt  how  to  face  odds,  no  matter  how  heavy.  This  parting  of 
company  did  not  embitter  their  relations,  and  the  Syed,  till  the  end  of  his 
life,  was  in  correspondence  with  the  Nawab. 

I.  Memoirs  of  Ameer  Khan,  p.  VII. 
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But  with  the  passing  of  this  generation,  we  find  the  men' of  letters 
reduced  to  a  set  of  buffoons.  Men  like  Ja  far,  Chirkeen  and  others  wrote 
about  all  that  was  obscene  and  nasty. 

Such  were  the  Social  condition  and  the  people  whom  Syed  Ahmad, 
Shah  Isma'Il  and  'Abdul- Hayy  sought  to  reform.  They  used  both  the 
platform  and  the  press  fot  this  purpose.  Small  parties  of  preachers  were 
organised  which  conveyed  the  live  message  of  Islam  to  a  dead  people. 
Hunter  s  vivid  portrayal  of  such  a  Maulvi  in  the  Indian  Mussalmans  is 
very  typical,  and  fervour  like  his  animated  the  whole  class.  They  were, 
of  course,  opposed,  but  that  only  put  them  on  their  mettle. 

Numerous  books  in  prose  and  poetry  were  written  embodying  the 
Syed  s  views.  Most  of  them  are  mere  names  for  us  now,  while  others  are 
extremely  rare.  The  Syed  himself  gave  a  lead  in  this  matter.  His  only 
book,  Sirdt-i-Mustaqim,  is  a  record  of  what  he  spoke  on  various  occasions 
about  different  subjects.  Its  first  and  fourth  chapters  were  penned  by 
Shah  Isma'Il  and  the  second  and  third  by  ‘Abdul-Hayy.  While  the  general 
spirit  of  the  book  is  the  same,  the  degree  of  emphasis  varies  with  each 
writer. 

In  the  first  chapter,  distinction  is  made  between  the  path  of  Sainthood 
and  the  path  of  Prophethood  and  then  faith  and  divine  love  are  discussed 
at  length.  The  second  chapter  is  highly  important  for  our  present  purpose. 
It  deals  with  Bid‘at  (innovation  in  religion)  and  also  with  the  question  of 
how  to  improve  moral  character.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter  is  a 
sketchy  summary  of  a  part  of  Akhldq-i- Jaldli ,  but  in  the  first  portion,  the 
author  mentions  all  the  evil  customs  which  he  later  tried  to  eradicate. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  views  of  the  Syed  in  regard  to  Jihad. 
He  writes  :  “Jihad  is  a  thing  the  multifarious  and  numerous  advantages  of 
which  humanity  at  large  enjoys  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  is  just  like  rain, 
which  does  good  to  plantation,  animals  and  mankind.  The  benefits  of 
this  thing  are  of  two  types  :  the  general  benefits  which  are  derived  by  the 
faithful  Muslims,  arrogant  Kafirs,  evil-doers,  hypocrites  and  even  by 
Jinns,  animals  and  the  world  of  plantation  ;  the  special  benefits,  some  of 
which  are  enjoyed  by  one  class  and  the  others  by  other  classes.  As  regards 
the  general  benefits,  it  has  been  established  by  general  experience  that  the 
public  is  graced  by  heavenly  blessings  such  as  timely  rains,  abundance  of 
vegetable  growth,  advantageous  professions  and  business,  munificence  of 
the  rich,  disappearance  of  calamities,  abundance  of  wealth,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  celebrities  because  of  the  justness  of  the  officials,  honesty  of 
the  business  men,  generosity  of  the  rich  and  sincerity  of  the  general  public. 
Similarly  when  the  right  religion  and  religious  rulers  come  into  power 
and  their  sway  extends  to  various  territories  of  the  world,  when  the  power 
of  the  armies  of  the  righteous  Millat  is  felt,  and  the  Sharl'at  law  is 
introduced  in  all  villages  and  towns,  the  public  is  benefited  a  hundred 
times  more.  From  the  viewpoint  of  heavenly  blessings,  India  should  be 
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compared  with  Turkey  and  Turan.  Nay,  even  the  present  India  of  1233 
A.H.  (i8r7  A.D.),  when  most  of  it  has  reduced  to  Dar-ul-Harb,  should 
be  compared  with  the  India  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  on  the 
basis  of  heavenly  blessings,  presence  of  eminent  saint  and  grand  scholars. 
As  regards  special  benefits,  they  are  derived  by  Muslim  martyrs,  Muslim 

Ghazls,  powerful  Sultans  and  brave  soldiers . 

In  short,  Jihad  is  compulsory  for  the  faithful  so  long  as  this  world  exists. 
The  people  who  object  to  Jihad  and  oppose  the  warriors  of  faith  because  of 
their  innate  meanness  and  jealousy,  commit  themselves  to  eternal  damna¬ 
tion.”1  The  omitted  portion  enumerates  the  advantages  that  accrue  to 
other  various  sections  of  humanity. 

As  was  remarked  above,  the  Syed  had  no  high  opinion  of  any  of  the 
Muslim  dynasties  in  length  and  breadth  of  India.  The  simple  and  sturdy 
folk  of  the  North-West  were  attracting  him  and  providing  a  vast  field  of 
action.  At  last  he  resolved  to  migrate  into  their  country. 

Early  in  1825,  the  Syed  bid  farewell  to  his  home  for  good.  He  and  his 
party,  which  consisted  of  about  500  men,  first  went  to  Hyderabad  (Sind) 
and  then  to  Shikarpur.  From  there  he  proceeded  to  Qandhar  via  Chakan 
Khangarh,  Shahpur,  Bhak,  Dhadhie  and  Shal  and  arrived  in  that  town 
about  the  2nd  September  1825.  His  preaching  here  proved  very  success¬ 
ful  and  a  large  number  of  people  gathered  round  him.  The  ruler  of 
Qandhar  did  not  wish  his  subjects  to  join  the  Syed.  He  issued  an  order 
asking  his  people  not  to  listen  to  the  Syed  whom  he  requested  to 
leave  the  place  immediately.  The  Syed's  stay  at  Qandhar  lasted  for 
four  days  only  but  still  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  270  recruits.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Kabul  via  Ghazni.  At  both  these  places,  he  had  to  face 
bitter  disappointment.  Tribal  feuds  and  the  strife  among  the  descendants 
of  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  kept  the  people  very  much  occupied,  and  their 
response  to  the  Syed’s  call  was  accordingly  very  feeble.  The  Syed  tried 
to  compose  the  differences  of  the  Durrani  princes  but  with  no  success. 
He  then  returned  to  Peshawar  and  embarked  on  a  campaign  of  vigorous 
propaganda. 

After  about  a  year,  the  Syed’s  followers  increased  so  much  that  he 
felt  himself  in  a  position  to  take  in  hand  his  much  cherished  campaign  of 
Jihad  against  the  infidels.  He  chose  Nushera  as  his  headquarters.  In 
order  to  distinguish  himself  from  a  mere  leader  of  dacoits,  he  sent  a  message 
to  Maharaja  Ranjlt  Singh  offering  the  following  terms  : — 

”1.  Either  accept  Islam,  but  remember  there  is  no  compulsion  in 
religion  ; 

2.  or  acknowledge  me  as  your  overlord  and  pay  Jizia,  in  return  for 
which  your  life  and  property  will  be  protected  ; 

3.  or  prepare  for  war,  but  remember  martyrdom  is  dearer  to  us 
than  wine  is  to  you.” 

1.  S'ndt-ul-Mmtatjim,  p.  95. 
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The  messenger  was  turned  out  from  the  Durbar  which  considered 
acknowledgement  of  the  communication  to  be  beneath  its  dignity. .  But 
the  Maharaja  soon  made  a  sterner  reply.  He  sent  an  army  of  10,000 
soldiers  under  S.  Budh  Singh  to  crush  the  Syed.  Budh  Singh  moved  up 
to  the  Syed  and  encamped  at  Akora,  which  is  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles 
from  Nushera.  The  Landha  separates  the  two  places.  A  Muslim  named 
Shamshlr  was  found  doing  espionage  work  for  S.  Budh  Singh.  He  was 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  Syed  who,  strangely  enough,  did  not 
punish  him  but  sent  him  back  safe  to  the  hostile  camp.  This  act  of  over- 
indulgence  on  the  Syed’s  part  may  be  ascribed  to  his  inborn  piety,  but 
it  was  a  grave  defect  in  a  man  engaged  in  warfare  of  this  type.  A  day 
after  this  occurrence,  Amir  Khan,  the  Amir  of  the  Khataks  and  a  Ra’is 
of  Akora,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Syed  and  swore  allegiance  to  him.  He  also 
gave  information  that  S.  Budh  Singh  intended  to  fight  in  the  territory  of 
the  Sammas,  and  advised  the  Syed  not  to  let  the  Sardar  cross  the  river 
but  to  make  a  night-attack  on  the  enemy.  The  Syed  acted  accordingly, 
and  on  the  21st  December,  1826,  sent  a  party  of  900  men  under  Allah 
Bukhsh  Khan  for  this  purpose.  The  Sikhs  were  taken  unawares  in  their 
camp,  which  was  encircled  by  barbed  wire.  Many  of  them  fell,  most  of 
them  fled  away,  and  S.  Budh  Singh  also  managed  to  escape  to  Saydo,  a 
village  distant  three  miles  from  Akora.  There  he  blew  the  bugle,  at 
which  the  Sikhs  assembled.  They  drew  up  their  lines  and  opened  fire 
on  the  Muslims.  When  the  day  dawned,  the  Muslims  retreated.  Thirty- 
seven  of  them  were  martyred  and  thirty-five  were  wounded. 


This  successful  night-attack  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  Syed  and 
people  began  to  muster  round  him.  Two  days  after  this  attack,  Khadai 
Khan,  Sardar  of  the  Hund  Fort,  swore  allegiance  to  him  and  made  him 
shift  his  headquarters  to  the  fort.  The  number  of  his  followers  now  rose 
to  c  000.  Here  Khadai  Khan  asked  for  the  Syed’s  permission  to  make  a 
night-attack  on  Huzru,  a  busy  market  under  the  Sikhs  The  byed  per¬ 
mitted  him  but  refused  to  send  any  of  his  followers.  Fifty  Qandharis, 
however,  managed  to  escape  and  participated  in  this  campaign.  Early 
in  the  morning,  next  day,  the  Syed  found  his  6%  Qandharis  %htmg 
against  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Sikhs,  while  Khadai  K  an  . 
followers,  burdened  with  goods,  were  escaping  m  various  directions.  He 
reinforced  the  Qandharis,  who  thus  succeeded  in  beating  back  the  Sikhs 
and  effecting  a  safe  return.  The  Syed  later  desired 
cantured  should  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  bhaii  at  law,  but 

covering  so  great  a  distance  and  have  initiated  war  and  have  worn  h 

tz  Hazru  a  a  per' 
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petual  disgrace  and  infamy.”  In  reply  to  this  letter,  the  Syed  explained 
his  mission  and  said,  “  Some  fight  to  conquer  countries,  some  to  display 
valour,  and  others  to  become  martyrs.  I  fight  only  to  carry  out  the  order 
of  God,  the  Overlord,  in  regard  to  helping  and  making  Islam  triumph* 
God  bears  witness  that  I  have  no  other  motive.  Nothing  selfish  has  ever 
crossed  my  brain.” 

Soon  afterwards,  he  was  elected  Imam  and  his  name  was  inserted  in 
the  Khutba  on  the  12th  January,  1827.  On  the  same  day  he  addressed  a 
general  letter  to  Indian  Muslims  calling  upon  them,  in  his  capacity  of 
Imam,  to  help  him  in  carrying  out  the  Jehad  against  the  Sikhs. 

This  assumption  of  the  title  of  Imam  by  the  Syed  gave  an  opportunity 
to  the  hostile  Maulvis  to  vent  their  rage.  Numerous  objections  were 
raised  both  by  Indian  and  Afghan  Ulema  to  which  the  Syed  and  Shah 
Isma'il  made  replies  in  their  letters.  The  latter  even  managed  to  find 
time,  despite  his  occupation  with  the  prosecution  of  Jihad,  to  write  a 
book  entitled  Mansab-i- Imamat .  The  scope,  the  detail  and  the  preci¬ 
sion  of  this  book  make  one  wonder  at  the  scholarship  of  Shah  Isma'Il, 
who  managed  to  write  this  in  a  battlefield  having  no  access  to  any  library. 
As  the  Republic  embodies  Plato's  view  of  an  ideal  State  so  his  book  ex¬ 
presses  the  views  of  a  Muslim  religious  scholar  about  an  ideal  leader. 
It  first  of  all  deals  exhaustively  with  the  five  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Prophets  :  Wajahat  (Status),  Walayat  (Sainthood),  Bi'that  (Ordainment), 
Hidayat  (Guidance)  and  Siyasat  (Polity).  In  the  course  of  this  exposition, 
the  writer  specifies  all  the  qualities,  spiritual  and  moral,  that  leaders  of 
the  public,  the  successors  to  Prophets,  must  have.  Then  he  mentions 
points  of  similarity  between  Prophets  and  Saints.  He  divides  Imamat 
into  real  and  virtual  and  subdivides  the  former  into  three  and  the  latter 
into  several  types.  Here  he  critically  examines  the  various  forms  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  functioning  in  the  world.  The  book  as  we  have  it  is  incomplete, 
and  so  we  miss  very  much  Shah  Isma'Il's  presentation  of  the  Syed’s  case. 

How  strongly  he  felt  in  this  matter  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mir  Sher  ‘Ali.  “The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
though  making  speeches  and  writing  on  such  questions  (Imamat)  is  also 
a  sort  of  Jihad,  yet  the  people  here  and  myself  are  engaged  in  a  work  in 
which  speeches  and  writings  have  no  place.  We,  as  compared  with  the 
speakers  and  writers,  are  like  those  who  are  busy  in  prayer  while  the 
latter  are  only  teaching  people  the  necessity  of  offering  prayer.”  Referring 
to  the  people  who  took  exception  to  Imamat,  he  writes,”  They  have  left 
this  important  tenet  (i.e.  Jihad)  of  the  powerful  religion  and  are  busy  in 
doing  obeisance  to  the  arrogant  wealthy  people  and  in  rubbing  the 
anuses  of  women,  the  defective  in  religion.  God  be  praised  !  Does 
Islam  deserve  that  its  chief  tenet  should  be  uprooted,  and  that  the  man 
who,  in  spite  of  his  weaknesses  and  limitations,  is  fired  with  the  ambition 
to  serve  Islam  should  be  cursed  ?  Verily  these  people  are  from  among 
the  Jews  or  the  Sikhs  or  the  Hindus  and  are  hostile  to  the  Muslims. 
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The  tradition  of  Islam  was  that  if  anybody,  by  way  of  sport,  invited  to 
Jihad,  the  hearts  of  the  Muslims  bloomed  like  flowers.  If  such  good  news 
came  from  a  far-off  country,  the  Muslims  madly  ran  away  through  forests 
and  deserts,  nay  even  flew  like  the  falcon.  Has  Jihad,  despite  such  grand¬ 
eur,  fallen  so  low  that  books  on  it  are  not  taught,  as  if  they  are  books 
treating  of  the  monthly  course  of  women  and  other  irregular  bleeding."1 

On  the  importunate  request  of  the  Sardars  of  Punjtar,  the  Syed  visited 
that  place.  On  his  way,  he  gave  a  sermon  at  Daki  where  about  two  hund¬ 
red  Ulema  recognised  him  as  the  Imam  and  swore  allegiance  to  him. 
At  Punjtar,  he  was  even  more  successful.  Here  the  Sardars  not  only  re- 
cognised  him  as  the  Imam  but  also  consented  to  run  the  administration 
of  the  Ilaqa  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Sharl'at.  He  visited  Mandur  too, 
which  also  hailed  him  as  the  Imam. 

Here  we  may  examine  the  type  of  Sharf'at  rule  which  the  Syed  gave  to 
Punjtar.  According  to  the  pledge,  the  people  were  bound  to  introduce 
the  Shari'at  law  and  to  abandon  the  customs  which  were  not 
Islamic.  He  appointed  officials  to  give  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  pledge. 
The  duty  of  one  Qutb  Din  was  to  see  that  all  people  offered  the  com¬ 
pulsory  daily  prayers.  Accompanied  by  thirty  subordinates  he  moved 
about  the  territory  and  publicly  punished  all  discarders  of  prayers.  Among 
other  Afghan  customs  the  one  that  all  refugees  must  be  given  shelter  and 
defended  against  their  enemies,  no  matter  how  heinous  their  offences, 
particularly  disgusted  the  Syed.  In  order  to  check  the  evil  consequences 
of  this  custom  “  he  sent,  one  day,  parties  of  his  followers  to  the  places 
where  such  refugees  were  taking  shelter.  They  were  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  Syed.  Some  of  them  were  imprisoned,  others  were  flogged, 
while  others  were  tied  to  the  branches  of  big  trees  beside  the  highways. 
God  be  praised  !  No  chief  of  the  said  village  came  to  the  help  of  the 
refugees."  2  Such  a  rule,  at  its  best,  may  be  described  as  ‘  benevolent 
despotism,’  but  the  blunder  of  not  preparing  the  people  intellectually 
before  taking  such  drastic  action  was  so  grave  that  it  was  bound  to  produce 
grumblers,  if  not  enemies. 

Wherever  he  had  a  chance  of  a  hearing,  the  Syed  enforced  his 
reforms  and  asked  people  to  disown  their  un- Islamic  customs  and  tradi¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  he  took  strong  exception  to  the  tribal  custom  of 
keeping  girls  waiting  for  marriage  till  the  man  who  was  prepared  to 
pay  a  sufficiently  high  price  became  available.  This  resulted  m  the 
presence  of  many  elderly  maidens,  who  naturally  proved  harmful  to  the 
moral  tone  of  the  tribe.  Widows  also  were  not  permitted  to  remarry. 
The  Syed  strongly  condemned  this  custom  and  encouraged  people  to  give 
it  up.  He  seems  to  have  acted  in  this  matter  on  the  mere  strength  of 
his  own  power  and  conviction,  in  complete  disregard  of  human  psychology. 


1.  Sawdne\}-i~A.f}niadi,  p.  212* 

2.  Ibid,,  p.  237' 
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J‘afar  Thanesri  writes,  “The  Syed  called  a  meeting  and  advised  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  stop  selling  their  daughters.  All  of  them  promised  to  abandon 
this  custom.  Ahmad  Khan,  Ra’is  of  Hoti  Mardan,  who  knew  the  object 
of  this  conference,  did  not  attend  it  and  went  away  to  Peshawar  where 
he  joined  the  Durranis.  The  Syed  organised  a  surprise  attack  on  Hoti 
Mardan  under  Shahlsma'il  in  order  to  punish  the  Ra’is. ”x  He  met  stiff 
resistance  but  still  succeeded  in  occupying  the  place. 

At  this  stage,  W.  W.  Hunter  writes,  “  The  power  of  the  Syed  was 
now  at  its  height.  Elated  with  success  and  the  sanctity  of  his  declared 
mission  the  destruction  of  the  infidel  Sikhs,  he  assumed  the  title  of  the 
Khalifa  and  is  believed  to  have  struck  coins  in  his  name  bearing  the  ins¬ 
cription  : — 

“  ‘Ahmad  the  just,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  glitter  of  whose  sword 
scattereth  destruction  among  infidels.’  ”1 2 

In  Peshawar,  he  introduced  the  SharLat  law.  The  effect  was  that  all 
prostitutes,  dancing-girls,  and  other  such  people  wound  up  their  business 
and  departed.  Shops  of  wine  and  other  intoxicants  were  closed.  Officials 
were  appointed  to  see  that  people  offered  the  compulsory  daily  prayers  and 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  SharEat  law.  Under  such  a  Government 
the  Mullas  were  bound  to  wield  far  too  great  an  influence.  It  is  stated 
that  Peshawar  Mullas  took  exception  to  Raf‘  Yadain  (raising  of  hands 
more  than  once  in  prayer)  and  Amin  bil  Jahr  (saying  Amen  aloud).  More¬ 
over,  the  population  was  entirely  Muqallid  Hanafi  while  most  of  these 
Indians  were  Ghair  Muqallid.  This  gave  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Syed.  The  local  Mullas  looked  askance  at  the  reforms  introduced  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  were  not  prepared  at  any  cost  to  entrust  their 
future  in  the  next  world  to  Indian  immigrants.  Such  people  were  easy 
tools  and  were  used  by  the  Syed's  enemies  against  him.  To  crown  all, 
it  was  rumoured  that  Indians  were  marrying  Afghan  girls  forcibly.2 

It  is  possible  that  the  intermarriage  of  Indians  and  Afghans  begun  in 
right  earnest  for  good,  was  later  exploited  by  malcontents  and  pictured 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  arouse  ill-feeling  in  the  illiterate  tribesmen. 

The  rest  is  a  sorry  tale.  It  tells  how  degenerate  Muslims  intrigued 
against  the  good-intentioned  Syed,  how  he  had  to  face  three  fronts  at  the 
same  time— the  Sikhs,  the  English,  and  the  malcontent  Pathans  ;  and 
how  his  confidence  proved  premature.  We  shall  narrate  the  final  catas¬ 
trophe  at  some  length. 

Disappointed  with  the  people,  the  Syed  decided  upon  migration. 


1.  Sau\lnijh~i-Ahmadi,  p.126. 

2.  In  fairness  to  the  Syed,  it  may  be  added  that  “  the  followers  of  the  Syed  strenuously  deny  his  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  title  of  Khalifa  and  his  new  coinage.”  (Cunningham’s  History  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  iqo). 

jtr  y  \^S  J  ^  J  }  pp.  164  and  170. 
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Towards  the  end  of  December,  1830,  he  left  Punjtar.  On  the  20th  of 
January,  1831,  he  stayed  at  Raj  Dawri  in  order  to  spend  the  winter  there. 
The  Sikhs  continued  to  attack  the  Bhukar  pass  but  each  time  they  had  to 
withdraw.  As  the  weather  improved,  Shah  Isma‘Il  advanced  and  took 
possession  of  Balakot.  Later,  Balakot  was  placed  under  Sardar  Habib 
Ullah  Khan.  Another  contingent  under  M.  Khair  Din  captured  Muzaffar- 
abad.  Prince  Sher  Singh  who  had  gone  to  Peshawar  now  returned  and 
prepared  to  fight  against  the  Syed.  Habib  Ullah  Khan  felt  his  position 
threatened  and  sought  the  Syed’s  help.  The  Syed  came  to  Balakot  in  order 
to  assist  him,  and  encamped  at  an  unfrequented  place  to  which  access 
could  not  be  easily  gained. 


But  all  along  he  was  harassed  by  the  hostile  Afghans.  In  a  letter  written 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1831,  the  Syed  bitterly  complained  that  the  people 
of  the  Summa  still  pursued  him  like  hungry  dogs  and  murdered  all  the 
stragglers  of  his  army.  Despite  this,  he  was  not  dismayed,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that,  God  willing,  he  might  come  out  victorious  in  the  impending 
action  of  Balakot  and  thus  all  the  territory  on  the  side  of  Kashmir  and  the 


Jhelum  would  lie  at  his  feet.  But  God  willed  otherwise  ! 

“When  Raja  Sher  Singh  heard  that  the  whole  army  of  the  Ghazis 
had  arrived,  he  mustered  all  his  forces,  cannon  and  other  weapons  of 
war  from  different  forts  and  places.  He  encamped  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  from  Balakot  ;  the  intervening  territory  was  studded  with  such 
impassable  hills  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Sikh  army  to  cross  them. 
The  ancient  kings  had  prepared  a  route  in  the  past  through  the  hills,  but 
it  had  become  so  covered  with  trees  and  undergrowth  that  only  a  few 
people  of  Balakot  knew  about  it.  In  consultation  with  the  local  inhabit¬ 
ants,  the  Syed  posted  a  guard  consisting  of  70  men  on  this  route.  An¬ 
other  route,  across  a  small  bridge,  led  to  Lahore.  Here  also  was  posted  a 
guard  consisting  of  some  unreliable  Punjabis  and  *ocat  m^n*  ^aJa 
Sher  Singh  thought  it  impossible  to  attack  Balakot  and  so  he  began  to 
prepare  to  return  to  Lahore.  In  the  meantime,  some  greedy  Punjabi 
or  Afghan  member  of  the  guard  went  over  to  Raja  Sher  Singh  and  gave 
him  full  information  about  the  old  route.  He  even  brought  some  of  the 
Raja's  men  with  him  and  showed  them  the  way.  When  Raja  Sher  Singh 
had  got  all  the  information  he  wanted,  he  prepared  his  army  and  made 
an  unexpected  night-attack  on  the  guard  posted  at  the  bndge 

Mirza  Ahmad  Beg,  the  Punjabi  Commandant  of  the  guard,  ottered 
resistance  for  some  time,  but  after  suffering  heavy  loss  he  retreated.  A 
man  was  sent  as  soon  u  the  attack  was  made,  to  inform  the  Syed,  but 
he  conveyed  the  message  at  a  time  when  the  Sikhs  had  already  occupied 
ihe  entmnce  Mirza  Ahmad  Beg  and  his  detachment  went  down  from 

like  a  swarm  of  ants.  J  Mirza  Ahmad  Beg  in  two  different 

“ShTMustos  w«?«  already  too  late.  The  Sikh,  had  now  a 
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thousand  routes  by  which  they  could  descend  from  the  hills  ;  it  was 
therefore  impossible  to  stem  the  tide.  So  a  large  mosque  in  which  the 
Syed  was  lodging  was  immediately  fortified  with  large  wooden  planks, 
so  that  resistance  might  be  offered  from  that  base.  The  Sikhs  began  to 
descend  from  the  hill.  The  Syed  donned  a  fine  dress  and  wore  other 
ornaments  ?  A  small  cannon  was  placed  in  the  courtyard  of  the  mosque. 
He  began  to  fire  it,  did  immense  damage  to  the  invaders,  but  could  not 
check  them.  Mulla  Lai  Mohmmed  Qandhari  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
attacking  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  from  a  comer  of  the  hill.  Maulvi 
Muhammad  Isma'Il,  along  with  the  contingent  of  Maulvi  Ahmad  Ullah 
Nagpuri,  was  posted  in  a  spacious  house  hieing  the  west,  just  below  the 
above-mentioned  mosque.  The  plan  fixed  upon  was  that  when  the  hostile 
army  crossed  the  fields  and  the  mire  and  began  to  attack  Balakot, 
it  should  be  subjected  to  severe  gun  and  cannon  fire  and  then  a  hand  to 

hand  fight  should  commence . But  soon  after  the  Syed,  left  alone, 

began  to  hear  mysterious  voices,  calling  him  to  the  battlefield.  The 
Sikhs  had  not  yet  crossed  the  mire  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  retiring 
from  there,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  that  the  mire  presented,  when  the 
Syed,  along  with  his  contingent,  jumped  from  his  mosque  to  a  lower 
one  in  which  another  contingent  was  entrenched  in  order  to  check  the 
enemy.  Maulvi  Muhammad  Isma‘il  also  left  his  post  and  came  to  the  Syed 
along  with  his  men  in  the  lower  mosque.  Here  the  Syed  told  him  that 
a  mysterious  voice  was  repeatedly  calling  him  to  the  battlefield.  The 
Syed  at  that  time  was  in  an  angelic  condition.  His  face  had  grown  so 
ruddy  that  none  could  look  at  it  for  long. 

“By  reaching  the  bank  of  the  mire,  the  Sikhs  had  come  so  near  Balakot 
that  their  firing  began  to  damage  the  lower  mosque.  The  Muslims  also 
made  a  befitting  reply  by  firing.  The  Sikhs  had  the  mire  in  front  of 
them  and  were  also  subject  to  a  rain  cf  bullets  of  the  Mujahids.  They 
had  therefore  no  option  but  to  retreat.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the 
Syed  left  the  lower  mosque  too  and  reached  the  nearer  bank  of  the  mire. 
Now  only  the  mire  and  some  fields  separated  the  two  armies.  Maulvi 
Muhammad  Isma‘Il  then  ordered  that  all  musketeers  should  join  the  Syed 
and  act  as  a  body-guard.  At  the  bank  of  the  mire,  the  Syed  sat  down, 
reclining  against  a  large  stone.  When  the  Sikhs  saw  all  this,  they  gave  up 
the  idea  of  retreat  and  intensified  their  firing.  The  Syed  then  ordered 
Shaikh  Wali  Muhammad  Phailti  to  fetch  the  light  cannon  from  the 
higher  mosque.  Arbab  Behram  Khan,  a  Ra’is  of  Peshawar  and  a  devout 
follower  of  the  Syed,  was  sitting  on  his  left.  At  this  time,  a  man  told  the 
Syed  that  the  number  of  the  Qandhari s  who  were  attacking  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy  was  very  small  and  should  be  increased  in  view  of  the  great 
enemy  pressure.  But  the  Syed  remarked  that  the  number  was  sufficient 
and  did  not  require  any  addition.  At  that  time,  one  Ghazi  wanted  to 
cross  the  mire  and  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  enemy,  but 
the  Syed  stopped  him  from  doing  so  and  therefore  he  had  to  come  out 
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of  the  mire.  After  some  time  the  Syed  said  to  Arbab  Behram  Khan,  “  I 
feel  intense  desire  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Kafirs  who  have  descended 
from  the  hills  and  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  mire,  and  tear  them  to 
pieces/  Arbab  Behram  Khan  replied,  '  It  is  not  difficult  to  tear  those 
people  to  pieces,  but  in  doing  so  we  will  be  exposed  to  the  firing  of  the 
enemy  from  the  top  of  the  hills.  The  hill  routes  are  narrow  and  difficult 
to  pass  ;  it  is  therefore  hard  or  rather  impossible  to  attack  the  enemy/’ 
A  few  moments  later,  the  Syed  shouted  ‘  Bismilldh,  Allah- o-Akbar,' 
and  jumped  into  the  mire  without  informing  anybody  beforehand.  The 
mire  was  deep  and  difficult  to  cross  but  the  Syed,  by  virtue  of  his  physical 
and  spiritual  powers,  crossed  it  in  a  trice.  The  enemies  fled  before  him 
like  a  flock  of  sheep.  All  the  men  in  his  bodyguard  also  jumped  into  the 
mire  and  crossed  it  with  great  difficulty.  In  this  act  of  crossing,  the  guns 
of  most  of  the  Mujahids  were  wetted  and  thus  became  useless.  Thousands 
of  the  enemy  were  killed.  In  this  action,  the  Mujahids  were  throughout 
subjected  to  the  fire  of  about  10,000  guns.  Beating  the  enemy,  the  Muja¬ 
hids  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  was  difficult  to  climb.  Their 
guns  had  become  so  useless  that  they  could  not  make  any  reply  to  the 
enemy  firing  from  over  the  hill.  Here  the  Syed  unexpectedly  disappeared 
from  the  midst  of  the  Mujahids.  This  incident  occurred  on  the  24th 
Zilqa‘d  1246  (8th  May,  1831).”1  This  is  the  description  of  the  battle 
as  given  by  Maulvi  Ja^far  ‘Ah  Naqvi,  who  was  one  of  the  participants  in 
it.  Then  disappearance  of  the  Syed  broke  the  hearts  of  the  Mujahids, 
who  were  soon  overpowered. 

This  calamity  brought  the  Muslims  face  to  face  with  a  situation 
which  it  was  far  beyond  their  power  to  control.  The  Sikhs  had  now  got 
their  chance,  and  those  tyrannical  acts  were  perpetrated  which  made  the 
name  of  Han  Singh  Nalwa  a  terror  to  the  tribal  Afghans.  The  sufferings 
of  the  Indian  Muslims  were  no  less.  They  were  like  sparrows  facmg  a 
hawk.  Their  Sathyana  camp  carried  on  Jihad  against  the  bikhs  and  then 
successors,  the  British,  but  nothing  tangible  was  achieved.  Whenever 
these  Mujahids,  for  so  they  called  themselves,  gained  in  power,  they 
raided  the  British  territory.  The  British  repulsed  them  each  time,  in¬ 
flicting  and  occasionally  suffering  heavy  losses.  Strong  measures  were 
adopted  to  cut  off  the  help  that  was  sent  to  the  camp  from  India. 

East  India  Co.’s  Government  at  last  succeeded  in  its  attempts  and  dis 
covered  the  agents  of  the  camp.  These  people  were  tried  as  conspirators 
^d  awarded  various  punishments.  This  brought  to  an  end  the  whole 
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IN  the  history  of  a  country  there  are  always  some  epoch-making 
periods.  During  these  periods  the  development  of  all  sorts  of  arts 
and  sciences  reaches  the  pinnacle  of  the  country's  achievements  ; 
and  the  contribution  thus  made  to  the  store  of  knowledge  is  commem¬ 
orated  by  successive  generations  through  the  ages.  For  India,  the  period 
of  glory,  or  rather  the  Golden  Age,  was  provided  during  the  Mauryan 
and  the  Gupta  rule  in  the  ancient  periods.  During  the  mediaeval  period, 
however,  especially  the  16th  century  and  a  part  of  the  17th,  India,  like 
Europe  at  the  same  time,  was  passing  through  a  glorious  stage  which  has 
left  a  great  heritage  for  posterity.  The  Mughal  Empire,  and  especially 
the  reigns  of  Akbar,  Jahangir  and  Shahjahan,  provided  the  requisite 
encouragement  for  the  fusion  of  Hindu -Muslim  culture  and  the  result 
was  a  renaissance  in  art  and  literature.  The  excellent  specimens  of 
these  that  have  come  down  to  us  present  a  vivid  and  pleasant  picture  of 
the  social  and  religious  structure  of  the  time.  The  Muslim  rulers  of  the 
Deccan,  though  they  were  the  pioneers  in  this  direction,  have  not  hither¬ 
to  been  appreciated  by  historians  as  much  as  the  Mughal  Emperors. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Kingdom  of  Bijapur.  We  find  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Mughal  Empire  that  the  ‘Adil  Shahi  Sultans  had  not  achiev¬ 
ed.  Art  and  architecture,  education  and  literature,  religious  toleration 
and  social  structure,  and  many  other  things  had  already  reached  perfection 
in  the  Deccan  before  the  great  Mughals  introduced  these  features  in  the 
North.  The  Marathas  were  to  the  ‘Adil  Shahi  Sultanate  what  the  Rajputs 
were  to  the  Mughal  Empire.  Their  loyal  support  went  a  great  way 
towards  consolidating  their  kingdom.  Yusuf ‘Adil  Shah’s  marriage  with 
a  Mar&tha  lady  was  perhaps  based  on  the  same  principle  of  gaining 
sympathy  and  love  through  matrimonial  relations  as  was  recognized  by 
Akbar  in  later  years.  Hindus  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  wielded  a  great  influence  in  society.  Hindu  manners  and 
customs  and  other  items  of  Hindu  culture  were  adopted  by  the  rulers 
as  well  as  their  Muslim  brethren.  Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah,  though  a  staunch 
Sunni,  gave  preferential  treatment  to  the  local  Hindus  over  the  Pardesi 
Muslims.  ‘Adil  Shah  I  had  a  regard  for  Hindu  ascetics.  Sadhus  of  the 
Natha  School  also  seem  to  have  had  considerable  influence  at  the  ‘Adil 
Shahi  court. 
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Ibrahim  II,  the  author  of  the  book  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  was  criticised  by  the  Orthodox  Muslims  for  his  devotion  to  thje 
Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  the  chief  among  them  being  Ganapati,  the 
god  of  wisdom  and  intellect,  and  Saraswati,  the  goddess  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  in  whose  praise  we  find  him  singing  in  Nclutcls.  His  adoption 
of  the  title  of  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Hindus,  viz.  “  Jagatguru,”  the 
world  preceptor,  and  Abalabali,'  the  protector  of  the  weak,  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  of  Hindu  mythology  and  religious  beliefs  speak  volumes 
about  the  cultural  influence  on  the  Sultan,  He  can  be  very  favourably 
compared  with  the  Mughal  Emperor  Akbar  who  propagated  the  Divine 
Faith.  It  was  this  influence  that  brought  about  the  general  tolerance  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  production  of  artistic  and  literary  works  of  common 
interest.  Paintings  and  buildings,  manners  and  customs,  ornaments  and 
costumes,  language  and  literature  all  ran  in  harmony  with  each  other 
and  make  a  special  appeal  to  the  student  of  history  and  culture. 

Like  the  Mughal  court,  the  court  of  the  ‘Adil  Shahi  Sultans  was  a 
centre  of  the  masters  and  admirers  of  art  and  literature.  Artists,  musi¬ 
cians  and  poets  of  eminent  position  and  universal  reputation  were  patron¬ 
ised  by  the  rulers.  The  renowned  historian  Farishta  and  the  enlightened 
popular  Persian  poet  Zuhuri  were  among  the  gems  of  the  court  of  Ibrahim 
II.  Yusuf  ‘Adil  Shah  and  his  son  Isma‘Il,  besides  patronising  the  artists 
and  poets,  were  themselves  good  poets.  Ibrahim  II  excelled  both  of 
them  inasmuch  as  he  combined  in  himself  the  qualities  of  a  painter,  a 
poet,  and  a  musician.  His  love  for  music  was  very  well  known.  Asad 
Beg,  Akbar’ s  envoy  to  Bijapur,  found  him  wrapt  in  music.  Under  his 
patronage  music  had  greatly  advanced.  Calligraphy  was  also  considered 
an  accomplishment  and  evoked  Royal  appreciation. 

Like  his  predecessors  Yusuf  and  Isma‘11,  Ibrahim  Shah  also  wrote 
poems  in  Dakhani.  His  nom-de-plume  was  “  Ibrahim."  Farishta,  the 
famous  historian  of  his  court,  tells  us  that  he  wrote  many  Qasldas  and 
Ghazals,  but  none  of  these  have  yet  come  to  light.  His  book  Nauras 
has  been  noticed  by  several  scholars,  and  the  following  is  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  it  in  some  detail. 

The  book  is  a  rare  one.  Only  five  copies  of  it  have  so  far  been  traced. 
Besides  the  one  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Museum,  Bombay,  (the  existence 
of  which  is  being  announced  today),  there  are  four  more,  all  in  the 
city  of  Hyderabad-Deccan,  contained  in  the  following  collections 
(i)  The  Local  State  Museum  ;  (2)  the  Collection  of  Nawab  Sir  Salar  Jung 
Bahadur  ;  (3)  with  Mr.  Khurshid  Ali  in  the  Library  of  Daftar-i-Diwam- 
wa-Mal  ;  and  (4)  the  Library  of  Prof.  Haidar  Hasan,  Nizam  College. 


THE  DATE  OF  NAURAS 

As  there  are  only  a  few  manuscripts  of  this  work  and  unfortunately 
none  of  them  reveals  the  date  of  the  book,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  par- 
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ticular  date  to  it.  Mr.  Naslruddin  Hashimi  puts  the  compilation  between 
990  and  1015  Hijri.  He  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  this  work  might 
have  been  completed  in  1005.  I  have  examined  only  two  copies,  viz.,  the 
one  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Museum,  Bombay,  and  the  other  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Nawab  Sir  Salar  Jung  Bahadur,  a  well-known  art  connoisseur  of 
Hyderabad  State.  The  Bombay  Museum  copy  bears  a  seal  with  a  fragment¬ 
ary  remnant  of  date  which  may  be  1 01 1 .  Sir  Salar  Jung’s  copy  is,  however,  a 
perfect  thing  and  bears  two  dates  ;  one  on  the  title-page  and  the  other  at 
the  end,  which  Mr.  Hashimi  has  perhaps  overlooked.  These  dates  are 
1037  and  990  respectively.  The  latter  is  given  just  below  the  name  of 
the  calligraphist  ‘Abdur  Rashid  at  the  end.  So  that  is  evidently  the  year 
in  which  this  copy  was  prepared  from  the  original,  which  was  perhaps 
in  the  Sultan’s  own  hand.  The  former  date,  1037,  coincides  with  the 
year  of  his  death,  when  the  manuscript  is  recorded  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  king’s  private  collection  to  the  public  library  of  the  State. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that,  among  the  known  copies,  Sir  Salar  Jung’s  copy  is 
the  earliest,  and  the  others  were  made  later.  The  fact  that  there  are 
more  songs  in  other  manuscripts  is  suggestive  of  the  continuance  of  the 
king’s  activity  in  composing  poems,  which  were  subsequently  incor¬ 
porated  in  later  copies.  Mr.  Hashimi  notes  that  there  are  50  couplets 
more  in  Mr.  Khurshid  ‘Ali’s  copy  than  in  the  Hyderabad  Museum  copy. 
This  would  assign  the  latter,  i.e.,  the  Museum  copy,  to  a  date  earlier  than 
the  former  one.  The  manuscript  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Museum  bears 
a  fragmentary  date.  The  existence  of  the  Royal  seal  and  the  Naskh 
calligraphy,  etc.,  of  the  illuminated  manuscript,  are  indicative  of  its  con¬ 
temporaneous  nature. 

THE  NAME  OF  THE  BOOK 

The  name  of  the  book  is  Kitab-i -Nauras — Tasnlf-i-Jagatguru,  the 
book  Nauras  being  the  work  of  the  World  Preceptor,  i.e.,  the  king  Ibrahim 
A'dil  Shah  II  himself.  It  is  well  known  that  Zuhuri,  the  famous  Persian 
poet  of  his  court,  wrote  a  preface  to  this  book.  The  famous  masterpieces 
of  rich  and  ornate  Persian  prose  composed  by  the  poet  Zuhuri  are  studied 
by  all  students  of  Persian  literature  under  the  name  of  Seh-Nathr-i- Zuhuri, 
i.e.,  the  three  prose  compositions.  All  these  three  are  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  been  written  as  a  preface  to  this  one  book  Nauras.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  three  different  compositions,  meant,  in  all  probability, 
to  stand  as  prefaces  for  three  different  works  of  the  monarch.  These  are, 
Nauras,  Gulzar  Ibrdhimi,  and  Khdn-i-Khalil.  The  first  of  these  books 
(i.e.,  Nauras )  is  discussed  here,  while  the  other  two  still  await  discovery. 
In  his  beautiful  language  full  of  alliteration,  simile  and  metaphors  in 
praise  of  Ibrahim’s  accomplishments,  Zuhuri  assigns  reasons  for  naming 
the  work  as  such.  Let  us  read  his  own  words  : — 

0")  ^  d  'j  k  jr 5^^-*  'j  ok. 
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.  Jij]  0— '  uTW*  :  -  C—ljj  ^  ^jy 

Xhus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  author’s  intention,  as  interpreted  by  his 
own  poet-laureate,  was  to  introduce  among  the  Muslims  or  Persian- 
knowing  readers  the  traits  of  the  nine  Rasas  known  in  Indian  literature. 
Playing  the  words  he  again,  justifies  the  name,  saying  that  as  this  partic- 
ular  phase  is  a  New  Arrival  it  would  be  quite  in  the  fitness  of  things 
if  we  called  it  "  Nau-Ras.” 

Rasa  literally  means  the  sap  or  juice  or  essence  of  anything.  In  Sanskrit 
literature  and  allied  Indian  vernaculars  this  word  is  technically  used  in 
poetics  for  the  particular  taste  or  character  of  a  work.  A  particular  feeling 
or  sentiment  prevailing  in  a  piece  of  poetry  (or  even  prose)  is  called  Rasa 
of  a  particular  kind  in  Sanskrit  poetics.  They  vary  f  rom  eight  to  ten  ac¬ 
cording  to  different  theories.  The  common  opinion,  however,  is  in  favour 
of  nine.  It  is  this  phase  of  literature  that  the  author  must  have  had  in 
view.  The  nine  Rasas  commonly  recognised  are  : — 

1 .  Shringara  .  .  The  Rasa  predominating  the  sentiment  of 

Love  or  Romance. 

2.  Vira  .  .  Heroism. 

3.  Bibhatsa  .  .  Disgust  or  obscenity. 

4.  Rudra  .  .  Anger  or  Fury. 

5.  Bhayanaka  .  .  Terror. 

6.  Hasya  .  .  Mirth  or  Humour. 

7.  Karuna  .  .  Pity  or  Pathos. 

8.  Adbhuta  .  .  Wonder  or  Amazement. 

9.  Shanta  .  .  Tranquillity  or  Contentment. 

The  human  mind  is  nothing  but  an  asylum  of  these  sentiments, 
and  one  or  another  of  these  becomes  predominant  under  different  circum¬ 
stances.  A  poet  takes  advantage  of  this  weak  point  and  tries  to*  arouse 
any  sentiment  he  likes  by  his  mastery  over  words.  The  same  is  true  of 
music.  The  musician  can  draw  his  audience  into  any  channel  of  the 
above  sentiments  or  Rasas. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  Ibrahim  had  the  nine  Rasas  of  Indian  literature 
in  view  and  thought  that  anything  that  is  an  admixture  of  various  styles 
or  tastes  and  has  diverse  effects  on  human  minds  can  be  called  Nauras. 
Because  of  his  fondness  for  this  word  he  named  a  number  of  things 
after  Nauras.  At  a  distance  of  about  4  miles  from  Bijapur  he  laid  out  a 
city  and  called  it  “  Nauraspur.”  The  Royal  palace  was  called  ”  Nauras 
Mahal.”  The  Royal  banner  and  the  Royal  seal  also  bore  the  name 
"  Nauras.”  It  is  said  that  even  coins  with  this  word  were  stamped. 

From  the  above  discussion  the  viewpoint  of  the  author  becomes 
quite  clear.  His  was  meant  to  be  an  assorted  collection  of  songs  arousing 
various  sentiments. 
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CONTENTS  OF  NAURAS 

Having  understood  the  meaning  underlying  the  name,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  look  into  the  contents  of  the  work.  Those  who  have  mentioned 
the  existence  of  this  book  have  noted  various  subjects.  Some  have  said 
that  it  is  an  explanation  in  Persian  or  Urdu  of  the  nine  Rasas  of  Indian 
literature.  Others  have  said  that  it  is  a  book  of  songs  of  Dhrupad.  A 
few  have  again  introduced  it  to  their  readers  as  a  treatise  on  music.  All 
of  them  have  no  doubt  connected  the  subject-matter  with  music,  but 
none  has  so  far  been  able  to  dive  deep  into  the  contents  and  come  to  the 
correct  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  has  tried  to  interpret  the 
pieces  in  this  book  of  songs,  though  a  few  lines  are  cited  by  Mr.  Hashimi 
in  his  book  Dakhan  men  Urdu ,  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  language  and 
style  of  this  book. 

After  a  study  of  the  manuscript  in  the  Bombay  Museum  and  the 
pieces  taken  down  from  Sir  Salar  Jung's  copy  of  the  manuscript,  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  the  book  N auras  is  a  collection  of  stray  songs  composed 
by  the  king  Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah  II  from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  songs 
were  meant  to  be  sung  in  different  tunes  or  Ragas  of  Indian  music.  All 
the  pieces  are  independent  of  each  other.  There  is  nothing  like  a  con¬ 
tinuous  narrative  on  any  particular  subject.  All  the  same  they  present  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  author’s  command  over  the  language  and  literature 
of  his  subjects,  his  religious  tolerance  and  faith,  and  also  give  a  glimpse 
of  his  private  life. 

THE  STYLE  AND  ARRANGEMENT 

Before  we  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  Nauras ,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  songs  in  this  book  are  based  on  the  north  Indian 
or  the  Hindustani  school  of  music,  and  not  on  the  South  Indian  or  the 
Karnatak  school.  Every  song  is  generally  divided  into  four  stages  in 
keeping  with  the  above  school.  The  whole  song  is  called  a  Geet.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  Geet  the  particular  Raga  or  tune  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  sung  is  mentioned,  and  the  word  Nauras  added  to  it. 
For  instance,  a  song  in  Kedara,  Kanada  or  Malhar  Raga  would  bear  a 
heading  such  as  dar-Muqam-i- Kedara,  dar-Muqdm-i- Kanada,  or  dar- 
Muqdm-i- Malhar,  etc.  A  song  is  again  subdivided  into  Geet,  Bain  or 
Antra,  Sanchari  and  Abhoga,  which  correspond  to  the  four  scientific  stages 
through  which  every  song  has  to  pass.  The  musician  starts  with  Sthayl, 
in  which  he  tries  to  adjust  the  words  of  the  song  to  the  scientific  measures 
of  a  particular  tune  or  Raga  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  sung.  In  this 
stage  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  prescribed  measures  of  the  seven  Svaras. 
The  next  stage  is  Bain  or  Antra,  wherein  the  musician  tries  to  proceed  a 
step  further  and  plays  upon  the  words  of  the  song.  When  he  reaches  the 
third  stage  of  Dohra,  he  tries  to  convey  the  feelings  contained  in  the 
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subject-matter  of  the  song  and  by  his  skill  in  tunes  creates  a  harmonizing 
atmosphere.  In  the  fourth  and  last  stage,  Abhoga,  the  tunes  and  words 
of  the  song  along  with  the  scientific  ebbs  and  tides  are  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  the  music  reaches  its  climax  according  to  the  knowledge,  practice, 
skill  and  vigour  of  the  musician.  All  these  four  stages  are  marked  in 
almost  every  song  of  N auras.  It  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  N auras 
sung  in  accordance  with  the  original  intentions  of  the  author,  who  must 
himself,  as  an  expert  musician,  have  realized  what  he  was  doing.  It  will, 
however,  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  understand  the  literary 
merit  of  the  work.  Let  us,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  manuscript  and 
cursorily  glance  at  the  lines  of  the  various  songs  composed  by  the  Sultan. 

The  Bombay  Museum  manuscript  is  of  the  crown  1  /i  6  size  measuring 
about  4"  X  6".  It  is  written  in  beautiful  Persian  Naskh  characters  in 
shining  black  ink.  The  head-lines  are  in  gold.  The  marginal  lines  are  in 
five  colours,  gold,  green,  red,  white  and  blue.  The  ink,  paper  and  callig¬ 
raphy  all  point  its  contemporaneous  nature.  The  title-page  bears  a 
fragmentary  Royal  seal  and  two  lines  giving  the  number  of  songs  and 
Dohras.  These  lines  read  : — 

. J  ^  J  J  1 J  v-XlJ  2> 

The  first  page  opens  with  the  head-line  Kitab-i-Nauras,  Tasnif-i- 
Jagatguru.  The  first  song,  intended  to  be  sung  in  Hajiz,  begins  with 
reverence  to  Ganapati,  the  god  of  wisdom  and  intellect.  The  lines  run 
as  follows  : — 

(J— 'Tcf-  ^  ^  cf  uf'  L $?'  u~jy 

In  Sir  Salar  Jung’s  copy,  the  opening  lines  acknowledge  the  blessings 
of  Sarasvati,  the  goddess  of  knowledge.  The  author  seems  to  have  had 
great  faith  in  Ganapati  and  Saraswati.  There  is  a  reference  to  these 
Hindu  deities  in  several  songs. 

,j— ji  ^  y*  ^  ^  f  ^ 

(J/-*  ^  bs--  ~  Li  2>j  ^  l>»  J  1 

In  another  poem  he  describes  the  goddess  Saraswati. 

J-  J  0  f  ^  hr*  j  4-  J r*  -r* 

Song  No.  34  of  the  Bombay  copy  is  the  same  as  the  opening  verse 
of  Sir  Salar  Jung's  manuscript,  which  reads  : — 

jfjj-  0;T 

L*  t#  I $  j  Li 

j  !jj  j-  ^  b* '  • 


Jj  ^  f*  b-'  ^  ^ 

^  J-v1' 

crb  J-te*  ^  J* 
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We  also  find  him  describing  Bhairava  as  under  : — 

IjA »  (Sy  b  u£L  jy. 

\^y<* *»j  I  cjI»>  '  **  „  ^  d^*-  ^y  I 


There  are  a  number  of  poems  wherein  his  knowledge  of  Hindu 
mythology,  astrology  and  religious  beliefs  is  also  displayed,  and  in  such 
pieces  we  also  find  him  using  high-flown  Sanskrit  words  and  phrases 
such  as  : — 


UjUL*.  jJb!  j  Jti  I  Ij 

b 

j J  L*U—  I  f  dj’.-' 

tj  «L»  j  «X*~v  d jL* 

O'****' 


dj~*  cdj  b 

Jb^  bfc  J-f*  d«U»>  b.  Ai  b 

db^  JWf  dAib 

bii'  lu^JJ ytol 

Cx*y*  djj 


All  the  same  we  find  him  singing  in  praise  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam 
and  the  saint  Syed  Muhammad  Gesudaraz  with  all  the  faith  and  zeal  of  a 
true  Muslim.  Let  us  quote  a  few  lines  to  illustrate  this  in  his  own  words  : 


yjTj*- jS  Oyy 

li yy  Oy^y  y'  wide- 

b>d  y  y?y  y 

u-*-**"  LJt^i  I 


_du  y  d*^  *— *  -U*. 

-L,  d v  £ 

l/J  03jf  L5 
O*^  >>  L*  <£^;  L 


I  «u^  *~ 


JU. 


^$4^^  6*“*^*"  f  ^  ^  bb-*  Cr**-*‘ 

<1 Oyy^  y  ^  b- 

db*  SL  dU  ^jb  ru  y  °  > 

jUji  j^iL,  Jj  °7f' 

Here  is  a  couplet  in  which  the  poet  sings  in  praise  of  the  tomb  of 
Syed  Muhammad  Gesudaraz  and  says  that  Syed  Muhammad  is  a  pearl 
in  the  grave  that  is  like  mother  of  pearl  ;  the  entire  sea  is  the  cover  for 
his  grave  and  the  sky  is  a  dome  over  it  with  the  celestial  stars  as  the 
shining  pinnacles,  Kalash,  etc.  “  The  heavens  afford  a  gate  for  thy  tomb 
and  the  angels  serve  as  attendants.  The  smoke  of  incense  ever  travels 
beyond  this  world.  So  says  Ibrahim,  that  your  abode  is  a  great  place.** 
Thus  he  maintains  the  metaphor  throughout  the  song. 

Lrjy  yjy 

j ty  j jb-5  j-**d  -x-k.>e.4  -U** 

6* 
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If-jf 

J;A»  ulb' '^jti 
^ J-S-?1 

iji^j  Iji^  ^bd  j»u«.  bbdb^-^A^L.^b**^ *y- 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ibrahim  was  beyond  any  religious  bias  or  pre¬ 
judice,  and  treated  all  religions  alike.  He  believed  that  various  religions 
preach  the  same  thing  and  that  all  men  worship  the  same  God,  whether 
they  be  Brahmins  or  Turks,  i.e.,  Muslims. 

or  b  >  J  V*  j*  tfT 

ji  L5  O  y>  L5  I  j  Igj  <£j  l J  U  Li  l^,j 

ly~jj  J — jj-*  . j— ^  «£L  j-—  j—  jr^'j  ■  1$j  * 

L  v  w-j.  br-*-  JU-i  L  i)j  l**  j  L*JL-.  a-*a  L;  I 


CONCEPTIONS  OF  RAGAS  AND  RAGINIS 

There  are  certain  paintings  which  portray  the  six  main  Ragas  and 
their  Raginis,  wherein  various  scenes  are  depicted.  It  is  perhaps  thought 
that  a  favourable  impression  will  be  made  on  the  mind  of  a  musician  if 
he  has  before  him  the  respective  conceptions  of  the  different  Ragas  and 
Raginis  while  he  is  singing  in  a  particular  Raga  or  Ragini.  We  cannot  say 
how  far  this  is  true.  But  there  is  literature  about  this  in  Sanskrit  books 
on  music  which  is  also  copied  in  Hindi  and  Persian  prose  as  well  as 
poetry.  In  different  sets  of  these  Ragas  and  Raginis  called  “  Raga  Mala  " 
we  find  these  conceptions  written  down  on  the  picture.  Ibrahim  ‘Adil 
Shah  has  also  given  pen-pictures  of  a  few  Ragas  and  Raginis  in  this  book 
in  his  own  way. 

Raga — Bhairava. — -This  Raga  is  portrayed  as  the  one  resembling 
Shiva,  and  is  described  as  such  in  the  following  lines  as  having  a  camphor¬ 
like  fair  complexion  with  the  crescent  on  the  forehead,  three  eyes,  and 
Jata-Mukuta  with  the  Ganges  in  it.  The  trident  and  other  emblems  of 
Shiva  and  the  vehicle  bull  also  come  into  the  picture. 

Here  are  the  lines  :  — 

lybJi  s A  b Jig.;  b>>  )y  y 

IjjLuJ  (jroL S  oU-  — ^  b  b  ^  I 

I  jSf  ^  ,y  ^  ba^  bi  ^  urw 
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Raga  ’  Malhar. — He  describes  the  picture  of  Raga  Malhar  in  the 
following  lines  : — 


j  Uj— *>  O <J  l 

jV:  °J  JV 

Asavari . — The  Ragini  Asavari 
lines  : — 

j  jj=*  -/-  W.  ^  j 

jli  yo  ^ 


CIj I  «X*v  A  S  ju*«>  L? J  O 4*.  l 

*5  4  s~~-  ^  cl£L>j 

jfc'  st  4^J  J  Cf  ‘"t'-4' 

^'j  ^r-5  A  j- 

pictured  as  a  charming  lady  in  these 

jL,  -U^  (SjA  <S  jt~~  <SjJ  ^ 


Kalyani. — Ragini  Kalyani  is  described  by  the  author  of  Nauras  in 
his  own  way  in  these  verses  : — 

LLi  4 — 1  ^  JJ^v  (J4r& 

3  Af-  J  iSA"*  A*  (dj  3j  ijpH  Lij  -i  j  ^  l*J  vJ  4  ^  £ 

Gouri  Ragini. — Gouri  Ragini  is  described  as  a  Brahmin  lady  with 
charming  eyes  : — 

^JLp  ^yJ  '  A L.  {yf‘\  v_£-*b  d) L^-SCj  1  ^+Aj)  gU 

AJj4  o!£L 

Jjj4. 


Kanada. — The  picture  of  Ragini  Karnati  of  Raga  Kanada  is  described 
as  under  : — 

A*  SA  J-jL  <£jj^  tJ^A 

jr~j  J*-5  J*  X+S  uM  c5jU 

b**!^  (_£■“?  ^A  ^A-A  <S  A  (A A 

dVcToL-^  «£_ -JgZy~^  J*- bd 

wherein  the  poet  portrays  local  beauty  and  the  costumes  of  his  time. 

Ramkali. — Ramkali  Ragini  has  extracted  the  following  romantic 
description  from  Ibrahim’s  pen  : — 

*>V^  'A-5T  -&■  V  f ' J>A~  jjT  Uj  ^  lj 

jJl  ji  <_^-v 

•U?'  y~*  V^>  j  c-oj-i  uA}&  \.AA> 

jJ  (-1—  ^Ij  JJ>  plj  ^1^1 
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Readers  will  find  a  rare  and  perfect  simile  in  the  following  lines, 
where  the  author  compares  the  eyes  to  a  letter,  conveying  the  message 
of  the  mind.  At  the  same  time,  the  lines  reveal  the  mediaeval  way  of 
despatching  letters. 

In  separation. — Nauras  has  a  number  of  lines  wherein  the  pains, 
pleasures  and  miracles  of  separation  are  described  by  the  poet  ;  in  these 
passages  original  similes,  metaphors  and  hyperboles  can  be  noticed. 
We  note  a  few  lines  below  : — 

<Sj  l;  v-L-  JT 

iSj  o>.-» 

<Sj  ^  j.4  La- 

“  My  mind  is  searching  in  the  eyes  the  lover  who  has  hidden  himself 
behind  the  thin  curtain  of  the  eyelashes,  and  alas  !  for  what  sin  of 
mine  have  you  quitted  me  ? 

“But  still,  just  as  Khizrhid  himself  in  the  dark  and  Alexander  went 
out  in  search  of  him,  my  mind  is  out  to  play  the  role  of  Alexander 
now.” 

Here  is  a  metaphor  in  the  attribution  of  physical  weakness  to  sexual 
lust  due  to  constant  exhaustion  of  the  blood  and  flesh  like  the  wine  filled 
in  the  bottle  of  the  body  and  roasted  meat  (physical  flesh),  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  which  the  passionate  indulge. 

v'b-*  ^  ^  J  JJ-e  J-V 

v 1  Li  l-u*.  o*c» 

In  the  following  lines  the  author  advises  the  breeze  to  refrain  from 
entering  the  house  of  those  who  are  spitting  fire  because  of  the  burning 
heat  of  separation.  For,  he  says,  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  being  affected, 
but  my  apprehension  is  that  the  fire  will  spread  throughout  the  whole 
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world  and  bum  it  down. 

.  S  J  '  JL  ^  V  a;  Oji  -j ' 

LJ!rf>  j 3  Oj-?-  kjjH*1 

The  author  tries  to  explain  why,  in  spite  of  the  heart's  breaking  into 
pieces  in  separation,  the  sufferer  does  not  die.  It  is  because  of  the  memory 
of  the  beloved  that  picks  up  and  brings  the  pieces  together.  Though 
the  lover  would  rather  die  than  suffer  the  pangs  of  separation,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  die,  for  the  very  thought  of  the  beloved  serves  the  purpose 
of  nectar  and  keeps  the  lover  alive  in  spite  of  the  breaking  of  his  heart. 
Here  are  the  lines  in  his  own  words  : — 

^  u?  uT  2  k-r— *  ‘^—2?  Oy! j  cj-I 

U  ^  o JLa ^  l_^\j 


REFERENCES  TO  PERSONALITIES 

We  find  a  few  references  to  certain  personalities  also.  For  instance, 
there  are  a  few  lines  wherein  he  expresses  his  respect  for  his  aunt  Chand 
Bibi,  called  Malika- i-Jahan,  who  not  only  wielded  a  great  influence  in 
the  palace  but  also  guided  the  administration  of  the  State.  She  was  also 
the  Queen  Regent  for  some  time.  Ibrahim  regarded  her  as  his  mother. 
Here  is  his  appreciation  : — 

J  ^  ^  ^  J  -U-v  jC  j  I  O  tj-f-  Aj  UaL~  -C  L-  ^ 

Oy  op  y. t <j Ly L> <J O t»j C  Up  vjl  Ojyy  J'L.  pjj  j*jj 

yW  ^\d  --^d  j-*  I 

y\  ay  Jr  A  Wfrj 

Here  is  another  song  meant  to  be  sung  in  Ragini  Todi  in  N auras, 
wherein  Ibrahim  again  appreciates  the  charming  personality  of  Chand 
Bibi  with  literary  exaggeration  and  expresses  a  wish  that  she  may  live 
long  to  bless  her  son  (be.,  himself).  This  would  put  the  date  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  poem  at  least,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  Kitdb-i-Nauras, 
much  earlier.  In  this  poem  he  makes  Chand  Bibi  excel  in  beauty  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  heavenly  Chand,  be.,  the  Moon,  is  nothing  before 
her,  for  it  has  spots  on  its  face,  while  the  Hauris  and  Fairies  could  not 
stand  before  her  glorious  personality,  and  that  is  why  the  former  are 
hidden  in  the  heavens  and  the  latter  penetrated  into  the  Patal,  he.,  the 
world  below.  The  song  runs  : — 

yjy  <£jy 

j  kPCs  jU  L>  I  jy  fy* 
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J.P  0^-4?-  O^jyJ  O' jji  (j-l 

^JU  <jlkLv  -X»  If-  o'f^  plfO  J4>eJ _aJ  LftSo  J  / jCj  JLL^.^ — I  y  I  ’ 

We  can  also  note  the  difference  in  the  language  of  this  piece,  which 
is  simple  Dakhani  wherein  the  high-flown  Sanskrit  words  are  totally 
absent. 

Atish  Khan . — I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  identity  of  one  Atish 
Khan  referred  to  in  some  of  the  verses  of  N auras.  We  have  seen  a  re¬ 
ference  to  this  name  in  the  first  verse  where,  while  praying  to  Ganapati, 
the  poet  wishes  Atish  Khan  to  live  for  ages  in  perfect  health  and  with 
the  physique  of  an  elephant. 

C— jU  p*.  prf 

Here  is  another  reference  to  Atish  Khan  in  which  he  is  emitting  fire 
because  of  the  burning  of  separation.  What  a  misfortune  ! 

^  b-;  0>>  o ijk. T 

Here  is  another  reference  which  eulogises  Atish  Khan  beyond  con¬ 
ception.  All  expert  paintings  and  words  are  found  wanting.  Even  the 
gods  sing  his  praises. 

1^*0^  J  C*  I  Oj  \  \j*u 

o*J  Af-  <1 

Moti  Khan. — Moti  Khan  was  evidently  a  favourite  musician  of  the 
author’s  court  and  was  an  expert  in  playing  the  Rabab  or  guitar  and 
tambourine.  In  Nauras  there  are  some  references  to  him.  Here  is  one 
that  reveals  his  identity  : — 

yjy  y  oy. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PERSONAL  FAITH 

“  Fortunate  is  the  man  whom  Saraswati,  the  goddess  of  learning 
or  the  muse,  blesses."  Ibrahim  says  that  he  is  simply  anxious  to  do  some 
service  to  literature. 

Cry  b  jr 

\j5'  X-i  JL  b  j 
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Ibrahim's  fondness  for  the  tambourine  and  for  the  fair  sex  is  shown 
in  the  following  lines  : — 

L  I  !j  *-5Cj  I  4^*^  J *5 

Ojj5  {S  0^1  ‘-r-f 

Here  he  says  that  there  are  only  two  things  most  pleasant  in  the  world ; 
one  is  a  tambourine  and  the  other  is  a  damsel.  If  you  ask  Ibrahim 
about  the  pleasure  and  happiness  involved  in  these,  I  would,  says  he, 
if  these  are  available,  have  nothing  to  do  with  Nectar  of  Paradise.  Taking 
his  ability  to  play  on  the  tambourine  as  a  great  achievement,  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  boon  bestowed  upon  himself,  in  the  following  lines  : — 

J  ^  ^  j  ^  jl.  <S  AJ  j-* 

Ibrahim's  view  about  superstitious  beliefs  can  be  judged  from  the 
following  lines  while  we  must  also  appreciate  the  literary  beauty  of  the 
poem. 


W.  V—  p&ji 

0_ji  j 1  Z  j  ^ 

•r 

u 

/l 

jS  \  Ip*. 

^  j  1  jj- 

& 

J o'  J? 

■i'j 

jS\  oc-,4^  I 

CONCLUSION 

The  literary  and  historical  merits  of  this  little  book  can  better  be 
realised  if  it  is  studied  with  greater  care  and  concentration.  Much  useful 
material  can  be  culled  out  of  it.  It  is  therefore  very  necessary  to  study 
all  available  copies  of  this  rare  manuscript  with  a  view  to  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  entire  collection  of  poems  composed  by  the  enlightened  mon¬ 
arch  of  Bijapur  in  different  musical  tunes.  We  have  here  merely  attempted 
to  bring  the  work  to  the  notice  of  orientalists. 

Let  us,  therefore,  look  forward  to  a  more  detailed  and  critical  study 
of  this  work.  It  is  worth  while  considering  the  publication,  after  careful 
edition,  of  all  the  known  copies  of  this  wonderful  and  interesting  little 
book— Kitab-i-N auras. 


B.  G.  Gayani. 


THE  CONCEPTION  OF  MAN  IN  ISLAM 


THE  Islamic  conception  of  Man  is  primarily  theQur'anic  conception 
of  man  and  the  essence  of  this  conception  is  that  ‘Man  is  God’s 
vicegerent  on  earth.’  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  implications  of  this  phrase.  Even  a  cursory  reading  of 
the  Qur’an  forces  one’s  attention  to  the  broad  features  of  this  conception, 
which  are,  as  Iqbal2 has  already  pointed  out: — 

( i )  ‘  That  Man  is  the  chosen  of  God.’  “  Then  his  Lord  chose  him, 
and  relented  toward  him  and  guided  him  ”  (XX~i22).:i 

(ii)  '  That  Man  with  all  his  faults  is  meant  to  be  God’s  represent¬ 
ative  on  earth.’  “  And  when  thy  Lord  said  unto  the  angels  :  Lo  !  I  am 
about  to  place  a  viceroy  on  the  earth,  they  said  :  Wilt  Thou  place  there¬ 
in  one  who  will  do  harm  therein  and  will  shed  blood,  while  we,  we 
hymn  Thy  praise  and  sanctify  Thee  ?  He  said  :  Surely  I  know  that 
which  ye  know  not.”  (11-31). 

(in)  ‘  That  Man  is  the  trustee  of  a  free  personality  which  he  accept¬ 
ed  at  his  peril  ”  Lo  !  We  offered  ‘  the  trust  ’  unto  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  and  the  hills,  but  they  shrank  from  bearing  it  and  were  afraid 
of  it.  And  Man  assumed  it.  Lo  !  he  hath  proved  a  tyrant  and  a  fool.” 

(XXXIII-72). 

To  these  should  be  added  : 

(iv)  That  God  equipped  Adam  with  knowledge  of  Names,  which 
knowledge  not  only  made  him  superior  in  that  respect  to  the  angels 
but  also  fitted  him  later  on  for  his  sojourn  on  earth  :  “  And  He  taught 
Adam  all  the  Names,  then  showed  them  to  the  angels,  saying  :  Inform 
Me  of  the  names  of  these,  if  ye  are  truthful”  (11-3*)- 

(v)  That  Adam  after  his  initial  act  of  disobedience  received  words 
of  revelation  from  his  Lord  and  a  promise  that  he  and  his  progeny 
would  continue  to  receive  divine  guidance  from  time  to  time  in  their 
sojourn  on  earth,  and  that  obedience  to  such  guidance  would  qualify 
them  for  salvation  :  “  Then  Adam  received  from  his  Lord  words  (of 

1.  Iqbal :  Reconstruction,  Chap.  IV. 

2.  All  citations  from  the  Qur'an  arc  from  Pickthall’s  translation. 
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revelation)  and  He  relented  toward  him.  Lo  !  He  is  the  Relenting, 
,  the  Merciful.  We  said  :  Go  down,  all  of  you,  from  hence  ;  but  verily 
there  cometh  unto  you  from  Me  a  guidance  ;  and  whoso  followeth  My 
guidance,  there  shall  no  fear  come  upon  them,  neither  shall  they  grieve.’ * 
(II-37-38). 

Now  the  study  of  the  Qur’anic  account  of  Adam’s  advent  on  earth 
makes  one  thing  clear.  This  advent  is  not  a  Fall,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the 
Biblical  account,  for  instance.  Adam’s  initial  act  of  disobedience  is  not 
accounted  a  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God  ;  it  is  described  as  a  going  4  astray  ’ 
at  Satan’s  instigation,  who  4  whispered  '  to  Adam  :  ‘  Shall  I  show  thee  the 
tree  of  immortality  and  power  that  wasteth  not  away  ?’  (XX- 120).  4  The 
Garden  ’  in  which  Adam  and  his  wife  lived  was  obviously  the  garden  of 
innocence.  It  was  not  Paradise.  Satan’s  whispered  incitement  to  them  to 
taste  of  that  forbidden  tree  which  led  to  the  twain’s  eating  thereof  in 
hopes  of  4  immortality  and  power  that  wasteth  not  away  ’  put  an  end  to 
that  state  of  innocence  and  opened  up  for  them  a  life  of  toil  from  which 
they  had  so  far  been  secure.  Knowledge  of  this  tree  made  the  twain 
shame-conscious  and  there  could  be  no  return  after  that  to  their  former 
state  of  innocence.  The  hope  of  ‘  immortality  and  power  ’  served  in 
Adam’s  bosom  as  both  incentive  and  ideal.  Satan  was  a  true  deluder. 
The  hope  he  kindled  in  Adam’s  bosom  was  not  entirely  false  ;  it  had  that 
medium  of  truth  without  which  no  falsehood  can  be  swallowed  by  any¬ 
body.  Fired  by  this  hope  the  twain  exercised  their  free  choice  in  an  act 
which  did  not  give  them  the  4  immortality  and  power  ’  with  the  idea  of 
which  Satan  had  deluded  them  but  which  certainly  extended  their  exist¬ 
ence  beyond  their  individual  selves  and  ensured  for  them  a  sort  of  vicarious 
immortality  and  power  in  the  form  of  the  continuity  of  the  human  race. 

I  think  we  can  say  that  even  the  initial  act  of  disobedience  was  not 
really  one  of  disobedience  but  only  of  heedlessness,  of  lack  4  of  constancy,’ 
and  was,  therefore,  not  accounted  a  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God.  It  was  only  a 
4  going  astray  '  which,  however,  entailed  a  definite  break  with  the  former 
state  of  innocence  and  a  life  of  ceaseless  toil  for  the  twain  and  their  pro¬ 
geny.  It  is  worth  noting  here  that  it  was  only  after  the  perpetration  of 
this  4  act  ’  of  heedlessness  that  the  progeny  came  in  formation.  In 
the  Garden  (of  innocence)  there  was  no  progeny.  The  trustee  of  the  free 
personality  had  been  warned  by  his  Creator  of  the  consequence  of  heed¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  his  enemy,  who  wanted  in  this  way  to  justify  his  own 
act  of  disobedience.  Adam  accepted  that  advice  and  by  his  own  free 
choice  forced  himself  into  a  life  of  toil.  God,  Who  in  His  foreknowledge 
knew  what  the  choice  would  be,  also  knew  in  His  infinite  wisdom  the 
stupendous  implications  of  that  choice.  So  4‘  He  relented  towards  him. 
Lo  !  He  is  the  Relenting,  the  Merciful  ;  ”  and  gave  him  words  of  revela¬ 
tion  to  lighten  his  burden  and  to  light  his  way. 

Consider  a  father,  rich  in  years  and  wealth  and  wisdom,  and  a  young 
son,  pure  of  spirit  and  of  nature,  but  eager  for  adventure.  There  is  for 
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him  a  life  of  peace  and  comfort,  of  profit  unearned  and  of  ease  not  the 
result  of  his  own  efforts.  Can  such  a  life  contain  him  ?  He  spurns  it  for. 
a  life  of  toil  and  adventure  abroad.  The  father  pities  him  for  the  suffer¬ 
ing  which  he  is  now  going  to  impose  on  himself,  but  he  also  respects  him 
for  his  choice,  for  he  knows  that  if  the  youth  succeeds  in  working  his 
way  up  in  his  freely  chosen  mode  of  life,  he  will  prove  himself  to  be  the 
true  successor  of  his  father.  Can  he  let  the  youth  depart  without  giving 
the  benefit  of  his  own  experience  and  wisdom  ? 

So  God  relented  towards  Adam  and  chose  him  for  his  representative 
on  earth.  He  received  from  his  Lord  words  of  revelation  to  equip  him 
for  his  high  office.  But  as  the  journey  was  to  be  long  and  arduous  and 
generation  was  to  succeed  generation,  guidance  in  the  future  was  also 
promised  and  the  warning  given  that  only  those  would  find  a  good  jour¬ 
ney’s  end  who  followed  that  guidance.  Life  on  earth  was  to  be  one  of 
ceaseless  toil,  no  doubt,  but  the  goal  justified  and  explained  the  toil. 
The  chosen  representative  of  his  Master  had  to  strive  to  be  worthy  of 
him.  (Hence  the  Prophet's  advice  :  4  Create  in  yourselves  the  attributes 
of  God  '). 

We  must  be  content  here  with  this  brief  account  of  Adam's  advent 
on  earth.  There  is  no  trace  in  it  of  any  doctrine  of  ‘  original  sin  '  to  poison 
man's  life  at  its  root.  There  is,  however,  the  burden  of  hereditary  begotten 
of  Man's  original  choice  of  a  life  of  toil  without  which  the  fruit  of  ‘  immor¬ 
tality  and  power  ’  must  for  ever  remain  unreal.  This  burden  with  its 
ever-increasing  load  would  have  become  too  hard  to  bear  but  for  God's 
Goodness  which  has  been  easing  man’s  journey  for  him  by  His  guidance, 
a  guidance  which,  says  the  Qur’an,  has  not  neglected  a  single  community 
of  human  beings.  Now  this  guidance  assumes  many  forms,  the  highest 
and  the  best-known  being  ‘  revelation.' 

Man  is  not  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources  in  the  conduct  of  his  life. 
His  knowledge  is  not  dependent  on  the  *  trial  and  error  '  technique  of 
animals.  He  has  the  peculiar  capacity  to  translate  his  experience  into 
conceptual  terms,  and  the  more  gifted  among  his  kind  have  the  even  more 
peculiar  capacity  to  receive  sudden  flashes  of  insight  into  the  heart  of 
things.  These  flashes  of  insight  illumine  his  way  and  enable  him  to 
make  new  advances  in  his  march  towards  God.  Revelation  is  the  high¬ 
est  form  of  this  illumination.  Knowledge  of  4  Names '  is  there  to  enable  him 
to  cope  with  both  the  world  of  things  in  which  he  is  to  exercise  his  vice- 
gerency  and  the  realm  of  divine  attributes  from  which  and  in  which  he  is 
to  seek  inspiration.  But  this  knowledge  of  ‘  Names,'  this  capacity  to  con¬ 
ceptualise,  his  experience  of  the  world  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  does  not 
make  him  independent  of  divine  guidance  at  any  time  and  least  of  all 
when  his  spiritual  horizon  is  at  its  darkest.  There  has  not  been  a  moment 
in  man’s  history  when  things  have  been  so  bright  that  he  did  not  need 
additional  light  or  when  things  were  so  dark  that  there  was  not  a  ray  of 
light.  The  Qur’an  is  emphatic  on  this  point.  Man's  intellect,  if  left  to  its 
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own  resources,  only  too  often  lands  him  in  a  confusion  of  his  own  devising. 
**  Of  knowledge  ye  have  been  given  only  a  little.”  But  still  he  is  urged  to 
pray:  ‘“My  Lord!  Increase  me  in  knowledge.”  Obedience  to  divine 
guidance  and  to  the  best  in  his  own  nature  guarantee  for  man  a  success¬ 
ful  journey’s  end. 

Let  us  then  consider  briefly  the  make-up  of  God’s  vicegerent  on  earth. 
But  now  we  must  talk  not  of  Adam  or  of  Man  in  general  but  of  indivi¬ 
dual  men,  you  and  me,  born  in  the  midst  of  an  environment  which  is  made 
up  partly  of  selves  like  our  own  and  partly  of  objects  more  or  less  different 
from  us,  animals  and  plants,  mountains  and  rivers,  earth  and  sky  and  all 
that  is  between  them.  In  this  environment,  which  is  partly  sympathetic 
and  partly  hostile,  partly  understandable  and  partly  confusing,  is  each 
one  of  us  born.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  immediate  environment 
is  mainly  sympathetic — it  is  the  mother’s  bosom.  Between  the  ill-defined 
being  of  the  baby  and  the  much  more  definite  personality  of  the  mother 
there  exists  a  peculiar  community  and  mutuality  of  feeling,  an  emotional 
rapport.  This  rapport  of  feeling  becomes  the  basis  and  guarantee  of  the 
baby’s  later  development.  The  mother’s  being  is  the  first  object  for  the 
baby's  soul;  it  is  its  world.  In  a  way  the  mother  is  in  the  child,  both  phy¬ 
sically  and  mentally.  The  rapport  of  feeling  which  exists  between  the 
two  makes  possible  a  peculiar  non-rational  communion  between  them. 
Some  such  non-rational  communion  also  exists  between  two  perfectly 
wedded  souls.  Perhaps  it  is  also  the  essence  of  Love  in  its  mystic  aspect. 
In  the  attitude  of  the  babe  towards  its  mother,  however,  it  is  in  its  most- 
primitive,  pure  and  ill-defined  form.  The  mother’s  reactions  enable  the 
babe  to  evolve  a  definiteness  of  its  own  which  will  again  later  on  enable 
it  to  develop  independently  of  her.  The  Qur'an  repeatedly  emphasises  this 
emotional  aspect  of  the  parental  relationship,  and  considers  it  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  beneficence  of  God.  “  And  of  His  signs  is  this  :  He  created 
for  you  helpmates  from  among  yourselves  that  ye  might  find  rest  in  them, 
and  He  ordained  between  you  love  and  mercy.  Lo  !  herein  indeed  are 
portents  for  folk  who  reflect.”  (XXX-21).  “And  We  have  enjoined 
upon  man  concerning  his  parents.  His  mother  beareth  him  in  weakness 
upon  weakness — and  his  weaning  is  in  two  years.  Give  thanks  unto  Me 
and  unto  thy  parents.  Unto  Me  is  the  journeying.”  (XXX-14).  The 
‘  weaning  in  two  years  ’  is  not  merely  a  physical  weaning  ;  it  is  also  a 
partial  spiritual  detachment  of  the  growing  selfhood  of  the  baby  from  the 
self  of  the  mother  in  which  it  was  till  then  more  or  less  absorbed.  Just 
as  a  star  is  born  out  of  its  original  nebula,  so  does  the  self  of  the  baby 
grow  and  assume  shape  out  of  the  emotional  rapport  in  which  it  has  had 
only  a  nebulous  being  till  then.  The  act  of  weaning  signifies  the  real 
birth  of  the  new  self — a  self  just  launched  on  a  conceptual  career  of  its 
own. 

The  individual,  then,  is  born  to  a  parent  full  of  love  for  it,  but  he  is 
also  born  in  an  environment.  We  have  said  that  this  environment  is  partly 
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sympathetic  and  partly  alien  and  hostile.  How  then  is  it  possible  for  the 
individual  to  accommodate  himself  to  it,  i.e.  to  interact  with  it  and  to 
understand  it  ?  It  is  not  possible  for  any  subject  to  understand  and 
interact  with  an  object  entirely  alien  to  it.  Interaction  is  a  mutual  business 
and  can  only  be  possible  when  there  is  some  community  of  being  between 
the  subject  and  the  object.  Now  a  community  of  being  there  is  between 
the  individual  and  his  environment.  Both  owe  their  origin  to  God,  both 
are  spiritual  in  essence,  for  God  is  essentially  Spirit.  Every  thing  bears 
the  stamp  of  its  Creator.  But  the  environment  appears  hostile  and  alien 
to  the  individual  soul  because  the  latter  belongs  to  a  higher  plane  of  being 
than  the  former.  Man  is  spirit  grown  conscious  and  self-conscious,  i.e. 
a  soul  ;  the  physical  environment  is  spirit  yet  asleep  and  dormant,  i.e. 
only  the  hope  of  a  soul.  That  (according  to  the  Qur  an)  the  physical  envi¬ 
ronment  also  can  become  conscious  and  articulate  is  evident  from  passages 
in  which  we  are  told  that  at  the  Hour  of  Reckoning  one’s  hands  and  feet 
and  even  inanimate  Nature  shall,  at  the  command  of  their  Lord,  bear 
witness  against  the  individual  soul.1  If  ‘  kneaded  clay  ’  could  at  God’s 
command  become  Man,  it  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  if  a  similar  command 
should  awaken  the  Spirit  in  dormant  nature  and  give  tongue  to  it.  Hence 
when  man  understands  his  environment,  it  is  really  spirit  calling  to  spirit 
and  soul  finding  itself  in  congenial  company.  As  Iqbal  has  beautifully  put 
it,  the  articulate  spirit  of  man  and  the  inarticulate  and  dormant  spirit  of 
the  physical  environment  both  echo  the  original  command  which  brought 
them  into  being.  Nor  is  this  unison  of  spirit  with  spirit  anything  acci¬ 
dental  ;  it  is  in  accordance  with  God’s  preordained  purpose  :  “  See  ye 
not  how  Allah  hath  made  serviceable  unto  you  whatsoever  is  in  the  skies 
and  whatsoever  is  in  the  earth,  and  hath  loaded  you  with  His  favours 
both  without  and  within  ?  Yet  of  mankind  is  he  who  disputeth  concern¬ 
ing  Allah  without  knowledge  or  guidance  or  a  Scripture  giving  light.” 
(XXXI-20).  When  the  dormant  spirit  in  Nature  responds  to  the  call  of 
the  articulate  spirit  in  man,  it  is  really  God's  preordained  purpose  become 
manifest. 

In  short,  individual  man  interacts  and  co-operates  with  his  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  environment  is  such  that  it  can  be  co-operated  with.  The 
environment  is,  of  course,  not  merely  material,  it  is  also  social.  Man  s 
interaction  with  this  environment  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the 
divine  purpose  which  inspired  his  creation.  It  is  not  to  be  a  purposeless 
and  passive  co-operation.  Man  is  not  merely  man,  he  is  also  God  s  re¬ 
presentative  on  earth.  He  is  to  image  his  Creator  in  miniature  and  to 
strive  to  create  in  himself  His  attributes.  Of  these  attributes  that  of 
Creativity  of  the  Good  is  closest  to  His  essence.  His  vicegerent  also 
should  be  creative  in  a  minor  degree,  for  does  not  God  call  Himself 
‘the  Best'  of  Creators  n  and  not  the  sole  creator  ? 
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Mail’s  creativity  follows  logically  from  his  4  trust,’  viz .  from  his  capa¬ 
city  to  choose  freely,  which  he  at  his  peril  accepted  from  his  Master, 
free  choice,  however,  entails  4  good  creativity  *  as  well  as  ‘  bad  creativity/ 
the  criterion  of  *  goodness  ’  being  4  agreement  with  divine  purpose  ' 
as  revealed  from  time  to  time  in  the  teachings  of  God’s  messengers  and 
as  testified  to  by  the  voice  of  Reason  in  man’s  own  heart.  Those  who 
mould  and  direct  their  creative  energy  in  conformity  with  the  divine 
purpose  are  4  partymen  and  helpers  of  God.’  Their  duty  is  4  to  command 
the  good  and  to  forbid  evil,’  i.e.  to  serve  as  true  vicegerents  of  their 
Master.  Those,  however,  whose  creative  energies  and  free  choice  are 
directed  to  purposes  which  run  counter  to  the  divine  purpose,  viz.  those 
who  4  command  evil  and  forbid  the  good,’  they  are  the  4  rightful  owners 
of  the  Fire  wherein  they  will  abide,’  ‘  a  hapless  journey’s  end.’ 
“  And  who  doth  greater  wrong  than  he  who  is  reminded  of  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  his  Lord,  then  turneth  from  them  ?  Lo  !  We  shall  requite  the 
guilty  ”  (XXXII- 22). 

The  Qur’an  gives  us  detailed  advice  as  to  what  constitutes  ‘  good 
in  the  light  of  divine  purpose  and  what  sort  of  activities  are  conducive 
to  this  good.  Feeding  the  needy  and  the  wayfarer,  solicitude  for  the  or¬ 
phan,  the  slave,  the  prisoner  cf  war  and  the  woman  unprotected,  the 
offering  of  poor-due  and  alms,  meticulous  regard  for  personal  purity, 
the  inculcation  of  the  spirit  of  generosity  towards  others,  of  justice  tem¬ 
pered  with  love  in  one’s  domestic  relations  and  of  justice  without  regard 
to  person  in  civic  and  political  life,  and  above  all  of  ceaseless  toil  in  all  these 
respects  and  always  for  Allah's  sake,  are  some  of  the  more  obvious 
forms  of  4  good.’  The  Qur’an  marks  an  epoch  in  that  it  equates  4  social 
and  personal  ’  good  with  4  divine  good.’  Salvation  does  not  now  consist 
in  repeating  God’s  name  so  many  times  every  day  or  in  indulging  in 
certain  mystic  exercises  conducive  to  union  with  the  Deity  or  in  ecstatic 
contemplation  oblivious  of  all  that  is  mundane.  Man  is  God’s  vicegerent 
on  earth  and  the  criterion  of  his  conduct  is  :  whatever  is  conducive  to 
the  efficient  discharge  of  this  function  is  good,  and  whatever  hinders  it 
is  bad.  It  is  individual  man  who  is  to  seek  salvation,  but  his  salvation 
depends  in  large  measure  on  his  realisation  of  social  good.  God  is  to  be 
discovered  in  man  and  service  of  his  fellowmen  becomes  the  duty  of 
God’s  vicegerent.  This  is  the  essence  of  Qur’anic  Ethics,  and  Tradition 
also  emphasises  and  illustrates  it.  Every  Muslim  is  familiar  with  the 
distinction  between  ‘duties  towards  man  ’  and  4  duties  towards  God/ 
and  with  the  dictum  that  whereas  God  in  his  infinite  Mercy  may  forgive 
on  the  Day  of  Judgement  all  man  s  transgressions  against  Him  (barring 
the  cardinal  sin  of  Shirk),  He  will  not  forgive  man’s  transgressions  against 
his  fellow-man.  That  shall  only  be  done  by  the  aggrieved  party.  The 
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road  to  spiritual  good  then  is  through  social  good,  and  God's  vicegerent 
should  be  ceaselessly  creative  of  this  good. 

Man  accepted  the  great  4  trust  '  of  free  choice  at  his  peril.  Wherein 
lies  the  peril  ?  It  lies  obviously  in  the  accountability  for  the  deeds  which 
follow  the  choice.  Free  choice  entails  accountability.  Kant  said  correctly 
that  the  4  ought  *  implies  the  *  can/  The  Qur'anic  view  is,  however,  truer 
and  can  be  put  in  the  form  :  the  4  can  '  implies  the  4  ought/ 

Let  us  examine  the  matter  a  little  more  closely. 

We  have  been  assuming  so  far,  on  the  authority  of  the  Qur'an,  that 
man  did  accept  the  4  trust  '  of  free  choice.  Does  the  human  mind  bear 
witness  to  it  ?  It  does.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  times  when  I  feel  as  if 
my  environment  is  forcing  me  to  choose  in  one  way  rather  than  in 
another.  These  are  times  when  I  am  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
external  circumstance.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  there  are  times  when  I 
feel  that  it  is  I  who  determine  my  choice  and  not  anything  external  to  me. 
It  is  quite  irrelevant  to  say  that  this  feeling  of  self-determination  is  a  delu¬ 
sion  or  that  my  self-determination  is  ultimately  explainable  in  terms  of 
heredity  and  environment.  Such  explanations  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  they  are  quite  irrelevant.  What  is  relevant  is  this  :  I  have  the  feeling 
of  free  choice  on  certain  occasions  (and  not  on  others)  and  this  feeling 
is  enough,  and  not  one  iotamore  of  evidence  is  required,  to  establish  my 
moral  responsibility  for  my  actions.  Barring  the  insane  and  the  drug- 
fiend,  whoever,  with  the  least  bit  of  sincerity  in  him,  ever  denied  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  the  crime  he  had  committed  or  the  social  wrong  he  had 
done  ?  It  requires  the  assistance  of  an  efficient  advocate  and  an  out-and- 
out  mechanist  or  a  psychiatrist  to  convince  the  agent  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  what  he  did  and  that  his  self-condemnation,  if  any,  was 
really  to  be  deplored  and  cured.  The  human  heart  stands  witness  that 
on  certain  occasions  it  can  choose  freely  between  alternatives,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  responsible  for  its  actions.  The  4  peril  ’  follows  from  the 
4  trust.'  They  who  can  choose  freely  must  choose  well  or  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  bad  choice.  Bad  choice  is  always  creative  of  the  bad,  and  the 
evil  consequences  of  such  creativity  constitute  the  4  peril  ’  which  ever 
haunts  the  choosing  agent  in  his  life  on  earth — “  And  verily  We  make 
them  taste  the  lower  punishment  before  the  greater,  that  haply  they  may 
return  "  (XX^ClI-2i) — and  faces  him  as  his  Hell  when  he  reaches  his 
hapless  journey’s  end.  Such  a  one  proves  himself  a  4  tyrant  and  a  fool.  ' 

I  think  we  can  safely  assume  that  whatever  may  be  the  esoteric  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  4  trust  '  which  even  the  mountains  refused  to  bear,  the  heart 
of  man  does  bear  witness  to  its  capacity  to  choose  freely  between  alter¬ 
native  modes  of  thought  and  action.  It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  this  trust 
that  man's  moral  life  can  be  explained.  Man  can  choose  freely,  and  for 
that  very  reason  he  is  accountable  to  man  and  God  for  his  actions.  His 
4  can  '  implies  his  4  ought/ 
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There  is  another  consequence  of  this  ‘  can/  this  capacity  to  choose 
freely.  If  each  man  can  choose  freely,  there  is  no  occasion  for  collective 
responsibility  except  in  those  cases  where  a  community,  as  such,  freely 
chooses  to  act  in  a  certain  way.  Each  individual  must  bear  the  burden 
of  his  own  choice  and  no  one  can  bear  the  burden  of  another.  Similarly 
each  community  is  accountable  for  all  those  of  its  actions  which  are  the 
result  of  its  own  self-conscious  and  collective  will.  We  have  in  the 
Qur’an  mention  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Hamans  and  Abu  Lahabs  who  met 
the  doom  which  their  own  hands  had  created,  as  well  as  of  communities 
like  'Ad  and  Thamud  and  the  Jews  who  reaped  the  bitter  fruit  of  their 
evil  collective  will.  Their  ‘  can  ’  also  implied  an  ‘  ought/  which  they 
disregarded  in  their  actions. 

Divine  guidance  and  man’s  own  Reason  provide  him  with  the  criterion 
of  ‘  the  good/  His  gift  of  free  choice  implies  interaction  with  and  inter¬ 
ference  with  his  environment.  He  is  to  exercise  this  choice  in  the  light 
of  his  main  duty,  God’s  vicegerency  on  earth,  the  essence  of  which  is 
creation  of  good  and  not  of  bad.  The  environment  he  is  to  interact  with 
should  be  transmuted  into  something  better  as  the  result  of  this  interac¬ 
tion  and  the  agent  himself  should  similarly  be  ennobled,  the  criterion  of 
which  is  that  he  should  be  more  God-like. 

But  what  is  the  agent  in  himself ?  What  is  his  original  nature?  Is 
he  launched  on  his  career  on  earth  with  a  specially  endowed  nature  ? 
The  Qur’an  is  emphatic  that  man  has  an  original  nature ;  that  there  is  no 
altering  it  ;  that  only  he  serves  Allah’s  purpose  who  is  true  to  this  nature  ; 
and  that  one  can  do  so  if  one  moulds  one’s  life  according  to  Islam,  which 
is  the  perfected  form  of  the  right  religion  ( Dm-i-Hanif ). 

Says  the  Tradition  : 

The  Prophet  (on  whom  be  peace  !)  said  : —  "There  is  no  child  who 
was  not  created  on  the  Fitrat-e-Islam.  Then  his  parents  turn  him  into 
Jew  or  Christian  or  Majusi.  ’  Then  he  recited  this  verse  ;  "So  set 
thy  purpose  (O  Muhammad)  for  religion  as  a  man  by  nature  upright — 
the  nature  (framed)  of  Allah,  in  which  He  hath  created  man.  There  is 
no  altering  (the  laws  of)  Allah’s  creation.  That  is  the  right  religion, 
but  most  men  know  not ."(vide'^jfe'^j^-  — Another  Tradition  is  even 

more  emphatic.  Said  the  Prophet  (on  whom  be  peace  !)  : —  ‘If  you  hear 
(somebody  say)  that  a  mountain  has  shifted  from  its  place,  (you  can) 
subscribe  to  its  truth,  but  if  you  hear  that  a  man  has  shifted  from  his 
inborn  nature,  do  not  subscribe  to  its  truth  because  he  will  surely  revert  to 
it.’  .u-i  j:w  .  We  have  the  following  questions  before  us  now: 

What  is  this  '  original  upright  nature  of  man,’  which  is  more  firmly 
rooted  than  a  mountain  and  to  live  according  to  which  is  following  the 
right  religion  ?  Is  this  original  uprightness  of  man  consistent  with  such 
description  of  him  as  we  find  in  other  Qur’anic  passages,  e.g .  : 
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And  when  harm  toucheth  men  they  cry  unto  their  Lord,  turning 
unto  Him  in  repentance  ;  then,  when  they  have  tasted  of  His  mercy, 
behold  !  some  of  them  attribute  partners  to  their  Lord  so  as  to  dis¬ 
believe  in  that  which  We  have  given  them/’  (XXX-33-34).  “  And  when 
We  cause  mankind  to  taste  of  mercy  they  rejoice  therein ;  but  if  an  evil 
thing  befall  them  as  the  consequence  of  their  deeds,  Lo  !  they  are  in 
despair/*  (XXX-36). 

Further,  if  man  be  by  nature  upright  why  should  there  be  antagonism 
between  his  deeds  and  his  nature  ?  Is  this  antagonism  to  be  explained 
in  term  of  environmental  influence  (as  in  the  Tradition  quoted  above), 
or  must  we  accept  in  addition  a  partial  corruption  of  original  nature  in 
the  case  of  some  individuals,  through  factors  of  heredity  originally  the 
result  of  environmental  influence  ?  And  lastly,  how  are  we  to  construe 
for  ourselves  this  original  nature  of  man  and  its  relation  to  or  development 
into  Islam  ? 

The  questions  are,  of  course,  more  easily  raised  than  answered,  but 
we  should  consider  them  briefly  and  as  a  whole.  On  a  very  superficial 
view  of  the  matter  it  appears  as  if  the  description  of  man  as  ‘  easily  pleased 
and  easily  upset  ’  (XXX-33-34),  ‘  forgetful  of  God  in  moments  of  pleasure 
and  repentant  in  sorrow  *  (XXX-36),  ‘  heedless  of  God's  guidance  and 
portents  ’  (XX-128),  ‘  thankless  of  Allah's  bounty  ’  (XVI-80-83),  ‘  secure 
in  worldly  pleasures  and  forgetful  of  the  meeting  with  their  Lord  (X- 
7-8),  and  so  forth,  is  a  more  accurate  statement  of  man's  true  character 
than  the  uprightness  which  is,  we  learn,  the  essence  of  his  original  nature. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  this  description  of  man's  infirmities  and  failings 
is  true  only  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  and  not  of  those  who  are  stead¬ 
fast  in  their  loyalty  to  Allah,  true  4  Muslims,’  who  seek  guidance  from 
Him  and  receive  it.  But  why  should  the  larger  part  of  mankind  slide 
from  their  original  and  inherent  uprightness  ?  How  are  we  to  reconcile 
the  fact  of  original  uprightness  with  the  observed  fact  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness  later  on  ?  Adverse  environmental  influence,  whether  direct  or  through 
heredity,  can  explain  a  lot,  provided  the  capacity  and  option  to  negate 
itself  is  included  in  the  original  uprightness  of  man’s  nature.  An  ego 
can  be  corrupted  (or  improved)  by  another  only  if  it  is  willing  to  receive 
this  influence.  And  what  about  the  influencing  ego  ?  If  we  are  to  avoid 
an  infinite  regress  we  must  postulate  an  act  of  original  and  unfettered 
choice  for  at  least  one  ego  and  at  least  upon  one  occasion.  And 
what  thus  turns  out  true  of  one  ego  can  be  taken  as  true  of  all  human 
egos.  It  is  not  easy  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  original  uprightness 
of  man’s  nature  should  only  be  understood  as  his  inherent  capacity  to 
develop,  under  proper  training  and  in  the  midst  of  a  suitable  environ¬ 
ment,  into  actual  uprightness,  i.e.  into  Islam,  which  means  ‘  Surrender 
to  God.  ’  The  original  4  is  '  bears  in  its  womb  the  potentiality  of  a  richer 
‘is,'  an  ‘  is  '  which  is  rich  because  it  has  actualised  and  absorbed  the 
4  ought '  which  was  implicit  in  it  from  the  beginning. 
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On  purely  general  considerations  too  such  a  view  of  the  matter  appears 
tp  be  sound.  One  of  the  profoundest  things  Aristotle  ever  said  was  that 
4  the  nature  of  anything,  e.g.  of  a  man,  a  horse,  or  a  house,  may  be  de¬ 
fined  to  be  its  condition  when  the  process  of  production  is  complete.’  To 
understand  the  nature  of  a  thing,  in  short,  we  should  turn,  not  to  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  its  crude  and  nebulous  beginning,  but  rather  to  its  complete 
development,  its  ultimate  perfection.  Now  this  complete  development 
of  a  thing  is  also  its  highest  good,  and  its  highest  good  is  the  objectifica¬ 
tion  of  its  ‘  ought.’  Thus  the  ‘  nature,’  the  ‘  complete  development,' 
the  ‘  highest  good,  and  the  ought  of  a  thing  turn  out  to  be  more  or  less 
synonymous  terms.  The  ‘  is  ’  of  a  thing,  i.e.  its  existence  as  a  fact  with 
all  its  potential  content,  tends  to  coalesce  ultimately  with  its  ‘  ought.’ 
The  ‘  ought  ’  is  the  *  is  ’  in  full  bloom. 

Similarly  in  the  case  before  us.  If  man’s  original  nature  be  his  4  is  ’ 
then  Islam  represents  according  to  the  tradition  and  verse  cited  above 
its  complete  development,  its  greatest  good,  and  its  ‘ought.’  Hence  only 
in  terms  of  Islam  can  we  construct  in  our  own  minds  the  picture  of  this 
original  nature,  and  the  relation  between  the  two  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
potentiality  to  its  actuality  or  of  the  nebula  to  its  star.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  whereas  we  have  in  the  Qur’an  even  minute  details  of  the 
Islamic  way  of  life,  we  have  only  the  broad  statement  that  man  is  by  nature 
upright  and  that  ‘  there  is  no  altering  the  laws  of  Allah’s  creation.’ 

On  the  basis  of  this  view  of  the  relation  between  man’s  original  nature 
and  Islam,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  understand  the  contrast  between 
this  nature  and  man’s  actual  lapses,  weaknesses,  and  evil  deeds.  For 
just  as  a  man  can  become  truly  rational  by  reflection  on  his  actual  rational 
and  irrational  thoughts  and  by  learning  to  overcome  the  irrationality 
which  attaches  to  the  latter,  similarly,  a  man  can  be  truly  Muslim  in  his 
life  only  when  he  has  learnt  to  distinguish  and  transcend  those  weaknesses 
which  do  attach  to  his  nature  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  yet  moulded,  developed, 
and  integrated  in  the  light  of  and  with  the  motive  force  of  the  ought 
which  is  all  the  time  implicit  in  it.  Potentiality  undergoes  a  transforma¬ 
tion  in  the  process  which  actualises  it.  Its  principle  of  actuality,  its 
ought,  transmutes  the  original  weakness  of  indefiniteness  into  the  strength 
of  actual  uprightness.  Thus  what  existed  as  seed  flowers  in  all  its  per¬ 
fection.  Man  must  be  potentially  a  Muslim  if  he  is  to  be  one  in  actual 
fact  later  on,  just  as  a  man  should  be  potentially  rational  if  he  is  to  be 
truly  rational,  afterwards.  Perhaps  it  is  this  process  of  actualising  the 
potential  into  the  real  which  is  emphasised  in  the  beginning  of  this  verse  : — 
“  So  set  thy  purpose  (O  Muhammad)  as  a  man  by  nature  upright — the 
nature  (framed)  of  Allah  in  which  He  has  created  man.” 

The  human  soul,  then,  is  launched  on  its  career  by  the  decree  of  God, 
but  it  is  not  fully  formed  ;  it  is  to  shape  and  develop  itself  by  ceaseless 
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effort  in  the  light  of  divine  guidance  and  its  own  spiritual  nattire.  “  He 
is  indeed  successful  who  causeth  it  (the  soul)  to  grow  and  he  is  indeed  a 
failure  who  stunteth  it.”  (XCI-7-10).  The  Journey  of  the  soul  is  from 
God  to  God,  but  it  should  reach  its  destination  with  the  stamp  of  true 
growth  on  it.  Its  end  should  be  better  than  its  beginning.  Such  a  soul 
is  pleased  with  God  and  God  is  pleased  with  it.  Its  growth  in  uprightness 
ensures  its  existence  as  a  distinct  and  unique  entity  in  association  with 
God.  Only  in  God  can  such  a  soul  find  peace  because  only  in  God  can 
it  find  the  home  and  the  environment  which  nourish  its  urge  for  perfection. 
That  such  development  is  not  an  ‘  ideal  ’  in  the  sense  of  tire  ‘  unattainable 
best  *  is  shown  in  the  Mi ‘raj  (Ascension)  of  the  Prophet  (on  whom  be 
peace!).  As  Iqbal  has  said,  “The  ‘  unceasing  reward’  which  the  Qur'an 
promises  such  dutiful  souls  is  man’s  gradual  growth  in  self-possession, 
in  uniqueness  and  intensity  of  his  activity  as  an  ego.  Even  the  scene  of 
‘  Universal  Destruction  ’  immediately  preceding  the  Day  of  Judge¬ 
ment  cannot  affect  the  perfect  calm  of  a  full  grown  ego.  ” 1  The 
successful  soul  is  the  developed  soul,  the  soul  which  defies  disintegration 
and  which  has  proved  its  worth  and  worthiness  by  a  life  of  uprightness 
and  good  creativity.  It  is  such  souls  that  are  God’s  party-men  and  helpers' 
and  is  to  them  that  all  that  is  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth  is  made  subser¬ 
vient.  And  lastly,  it  is  such  souls  that  give  the  lie  to  Satan’s  boast  that 
he  was  better  than  man  and  prove  the  unreality  of  the  fear  of  the  angels 
that  man  would  cause  evil  on  the  earth.  The  cosmic  significance  of 
Adam’s  creation  is  understood  when  Man  has  become  God-like. 

We  have  considered  thus  far  some  of  the  more  obvious  implications 
of  the  Qur’anic  view  of  Man.  We  should  turn  now  to  the  perplexing  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  relation  between  the  will  of  man  and  the  Will  of  his  Creator  ; 
or  the  relation  between  the  creativity  of  God  and  the  creativity  of  man. 
Thus,  I  think,  we  should  paraphrase  the  well-known  problem  of  Taqdir. 
The  difficulty  of  the  problem  can  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  familiar 
dilemma.  Man  is  either  a  free  agent  or  he  is  not  .  If  he  is,  then  God  can¬ 
not  be  Omnipotent  (for  man's  creativity  is  something  distinct  from 
God’s),  and  if  he  is  not,  then  human  morality  is  illusory,  for  that  is  only 
real  on  the  basis  of  man’s  free  agency.  We  must  therefore,  either  deny 
all  reality  and  worth  to  man’s  moral  life  (and  that  would  imply  that  all 
divine  guidance  is  gratuitous),  or  else  be  prepared  to  admit  that  God 
is  not  Omnipotent, — both  conclusions  being  repugnant  to  intelligence. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  different  solutions  of  this  problem  recorded 
in  the  history  of  human  thought.  The  problem  is  really  as  simple  or  as 
complex  as  we  are  prepared  to  make  it.  I  would  only  mention  here  a  few 
points  which  should  not  be  overlooked  if  a  solution  within  a  Qur’anic 
framework  is  to  be  found  ;  (1)  The  Qur’an  bears  witness  to  man's 
acceptance  of  the  ‘  trust,’  the  capacity  to  choose  freely  ;  (2)  Man  is  en¬ 
joined  to  follow  divine  guidance, — a  recommendation  which  would  be 
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meaningless  in  the  absence  of  free  choice  ;  (3)  “  God  asketh  not  a  soul 
beyond  its  scope.  For  it  (is  only)  that  which  it  has  earned  and  against 
it  (only)  that  which  it  has  deserved  ”  (III-286), — i.e.  responsibility  is  in 
exact  ratio  to  actualised  capacity  ;  (4)  God  is  Almighty,  Omnipotent , 
Owner  of  Sovereignty.  He  exalts  whom  He  wills  and  abases  whom  He 
wills,  but  in  His  hand  is  the  Good  ;’  (5)  “  Allah  guideth  whom  He  wills 
unto  a  straight  path  ”  (11*2 13).  “  And  if  thy  Lord  willed ,  all  who  are  in 
the  earth  would  have  believed  together ...  He  hath  set  uncleanness  upon 
those  who  have  no  sense  ”  (XX-99-100),  i.e.  choice  of  any  alternative, 
good  or  bad,  is  ultimately  and  in  some  sense  with  God's  permission;  (6) 
all  that  comes  to  be  is  already  recorded  in  the  Book  of  God's  decrees 
“  Naught  of  disaster  befalleth  in  the  earth  or  in  yourselves  but  it  is  in  a 
Book  before  We  bring  it  into  being — Lo  !  it  is  easy  for  Allah — that  ye 
grieve  not  for  the  sake  of  that  which  hath  escaped  you,  nor  yet  exult  be¬ 
cause  of  that  which  hath  been  given.  ”  (LVII-22-23). 

The  position,  then  in  brief  is  this.  Man  has  some  sort  of  a  capacity 
to  choose  freely  between  alternatives  and  his  moral  consciousness  bears 
witness  to  it.  But  God  knows  beforehand  what  his  choice  will  be  and  he 
cannot  choose  either  without  His  permission.  In  God’s  handisboth  ulti¬ 
mate  Power  and  the  Good,  and  He  bestows  the  latter  on  whom  He  wills. 
On  the  heart  of  those  ‘  who  have  no  sense,’  i.e.  the  evil-doers,  He  has  set 
‘the  seal  of  uncleanness’  so  that  choice  of  the  good  does  not  exist  in  their 
case.  Thus,  whether  one  chooses  the  good  or  the  bad,  one  can  only  do  so 
with  God’s  permission.  Free  choice,  therefore,  is  not  exactly  free  ;  at 
best  it  is  *  permissive’  !  This  has  led  some  critics  of  the  Qur’an  to  say  that 
it  speaks  with  two  voices.  On  one  side  it  declares  that  all  that  is  or  happens 
is  bound  in  the  iron  bands  of  Allah’s  Will,  and  on  the  other,  it  emphasises 
man’s  accountability  for  his  actions  on  the  ground  of  free  choice  which 
really  does  not  exist  as  something  distinct  from  Allah’s  Will. 

How  should  we  resolve  this  paradox  ?  The  usual  answer  is — and  it 
is  true  as  far  as  it  goes — that  the  feeling  and  conviction  that  I  am  choos¬ 
ing  freely  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  normal  responsibility  ;  that  I  am  a  free 
agent  in  so  far  as  I  am  not  externally  constrained  to  do  what  I  in  fact  do  ; 
that  I  am  self-determined.  But  we  are  not  now  concerned  with  man’s 
accountability  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-man.  We  face  the  larger  question: 
Who  am  1  who  choose  ?  And  how  do  I  choose  ?  We  have  already  noted  the 
potentialities  of  good  in  man’s  original  nature.  How  are  these  potential¬ 
ities  of  good  in  man’s  original  nature.  How  are  these  potentialities  actual¬ 
ized  ?  How  does  the  whole  thing  work  ?  Am  I  completely  explainable 
in  terms  of  heredity  and  environment  ?  Or  must  I  include  in  my  make¬ 
up  a  factor  over  and  above  these  ?  Does  my  choice  proceed  from  the  for¬ 
mer  or  from  the  latter  ?  What  anyway  is  the  core  of  personality  ? 

Says  the  Qur’an  :  “  Verily  We  created  man  from  a  product  of 
wet  earth  ;  then  placed  him  as  a  drop  of  seed  in  a  safe  anode  ;  then 
fashioned  We  the  drop  a  clot ;  then  fashioned  We  the  clot  a  little  lump ; 
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then  fashioned  We  the  little  lump  bones,  then  clothed  the  bones  with 
flesh,  and  then  produced  it  as  another  creation.  So  blessed  be  Allah, 
the  Best  of  Creators.”  (XXIII-12-14). 

You  are  already  familiar  with  Iqbal’s  excellent  exposition  of  this  oft- 
quoted  verse.  I  shall  not  try  to  recapitulate  it.  One  feels  that  heredity 
and  environment  may  perhaps  be  more  or  less  sufficient  explanations 
of  the  process  of  evolution  from  ‘  wet  earth  ’  to  ‘  flesh  and  bones,’  but 
that  when  we  come  to  that  unique  emergent  which  is  described  as  the 
production  of  ‘  another  creation,’  these  concepts  simply  will  not  do.  Is 
not  this  *  other  creation  ’  the  Spirit  which  God  breathed  into  Adam 
when  He  had  fashioned  him  and  which  transformed  the  organism  of 
flesh  and  bones  into  Man  ?  Is  not  this  process  repeated  in  the  case  of  each 
individual  man  ?  Does  not  this  factor  form  the  core  of  a  man’s  personal¬ 
ity,  his  Spiritual  Me,  unexplainable  in  terms  of  heredity  and  environment  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  and  that  it  is  this  Spiritual  Me  which  is 
the  bearer  of  the  ‘  trust  ’  of  free  choice  and  therefore  also  the  creative 
factor  in  man’s  personality.  On  this  view,  the  human  self  is  not  explain¬ 
able  merely  in  terms  of  heredity  and  environment,  however  generous 
the  connotation  which  we  may  attach  to  these  terms.  The  factor  of 
‘  spirit  ’  must  also  be  included,  ‘  spirit  ’  being  the  creative  emer¬ 
gent  breathed  into  the  organism  by  God  to  turn  it  into  Man.  This  spiritual 
factor  serves  both  as  nucleus  and  dynamism  for  the  later  development 
of  the  self.  The  rigid  determinist  ignores  it  and  his  equally  extreme 
opponent,  the  indeterminist,  does  not  try  to  locate  and  explain  it.  This 
factor  appears  to  be  both  directive  of  existing  energy  in  the  organism 
and  its  environment  as  well  as  creative  of  new.  It  transmutes  the  existent 
with  which  it  interacts  and  it  creates  new  values  as  the  result  of  such 
interaction.  Only  in  virtue  of  this  factor  can  man  be  called  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  God  on  earth.  And  only  thus  is  he  capable  of  performing  in  his 
finite  and  limited  way  God’s  creative  functions  of  ‘Khalq’  and  ‘  Amr  \  i.e. 
creative  transmutation  of  the  inanimate  and  animate  worlds. 

The  question  now  is  this  :  Does  man’s  endowment  with  creative 
capacity  imply  God’s  self-limitation  of  His  creative  Might  ?  Does  man’s 
freedom  of  choice  necessitate  a  self-imposed  loss  in  God's  Omnipotence  ? 

I  do  not  think  we  are  forced  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter.  We  should 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  spatial  and  physical  analogy  where 
addition  to  something  implies  subtraction  from  something.  This  is 
not  the  relation  between  God’s  Creative  Might  and  Man’s  creative  capa¬ 
city  based  on  his  relatively  free  choice.  The  relation  between  the  two, 
God  and  Man,  is  neither  qualitative  nor  quantitative  ; — it  is  spiritual 
which  should  be  considered  a  distinct  category  of  relation  for  explana¬ 
tory  purposes.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  nature  of  this  relation 
here,  but  even  physical  and  psychical  metaphor  can  furnish  clues 
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for  a  proper  appreciation  of  it.  If  one  torch  can  light  another  without 
losing  anything  of  its  own  luminosity  ;  if  mind  can  awaken  mind  without 
losing  anything  of  its  dynamic  force  ;  or  if  nobleness  can  kindle  noble¬ 
ness  and  actually  gain  in  the  transaction  ; — then  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Spirit  of  God  should  not  quicken  the  creative  potentialities  of  spirit 
in  man  and  permit  his  finite  self  to  live  and  move  and  have  its  own  indivi¬ 
dual  being  as  a  minor  and  only  partly  independent  but  still  unique  crea¬ 
tive  current  in  the  limitless  ocean  of  His  Own  Creative  Might.  ‘  So 
blessed  be  Allah,  the  Best  of  Creators.’  Man’s  free  choice  and  relative 
creative  capacity  do  not  imply  any  limitation  to  God’s  creativity.  Like 
minor  currents  in  the  ocean,  these  finite  human  creators  are  born  in  God, 
draw  their  sustenance  from  His  Creative  Might,  live  their  several  creative 
lives  in  His  Goodness,  and  preserve  and  cultivate  their  own  uniqueness 
in  His  Being.  The  human  self  is  relatively  independent,  not  of  God, 
but  in  Him,  Who  is  ‘  the  First  and  the  Last,  the  Visible  and  the  Invisible.’ 
But  We  must  also  admit  that  man  is  to  some  slight  but  real  extent,  at 
least,  the  maker  of  his  own  destiny. 

God's  Omniscience,  however,  envelopes  man  completely.  The 
Supreme  Self  knows  the  potentialities  and  the  later  transformation  into 
actualities  of  each  finite  self  which  He  in  His  Wisdom  has  launched  in 
to  the  stream  of  Time.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  this  process  of 
prescience.  Even  the  human  expert  in  art  or  profession  can  tell  with 
a  great  deal  of  accuracy  what  the  reaction  of  the  novice  under  his  train¬ 
ing  will  be  to  the  stimuli  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  time 
to  time.  For  the  novice  each  reaction  is  free,  and  therefore  creative.  For 
the  expert,  however,  it  is  predictable  and  determined  by  laws  which  he 
knows  are  at  work.  Now  God  is  not  merely  Wise,  He  is  also  the  Creator 
of  the  finite  self  and  of  the  environment  (except  that  part  of  it  which  is 
the  result  of  the  creative  activity  of  other  finite  selves)  in  which  it  is  to 
grow.  The  finite  self,  however,  has  to  grow  in  the  current  of  serial  time . 
God  is  ‘  outside  '  that  current  and  His  knowledge  transcends  serial  time. 
From  man’s  point  of  view  His  Knowledge  is  fore- knowledge.  Hence, 
”  Naught  of  disaster  befalleth  in  the  earth  or  in  yourselves  but  it  is  in  a 
Book  before  We  bring  it  into  being.” 


K.  A.  Hamid. 


THE  SO-CALLED  CONFERENCE  OF  CHHAPRAH, 

JUNE  1766 


WITHIN  a  month  or  two  of  the  treaty  of  Allahabad  Shah‘ Alam,  who 
was  naturally  eager  to  attain  to  full  sovereignty  by  regaining  his 
ancestral  capital  and  throne  and  thus  getting  rid  of  English  tutelage, 
sought  the  assistance  of  Malhar  Rao  Holkar  in  the  realisation  of  his 
ambition  and  is  said  to  have  promised  him  in  return  the  cession  of  the 
Allahabad  and  Kora  districts.  His  negotiations  alarmed  Shuja‘-ud-Daulah, 
who,  fearing  the  Maratha  proximity  to  his  dominion,  appealed  to  Clive  to 
allow  the  British  army  at  Allahabad  to  co-operate  with  him  in  an  emergency 
for  the  defence  of  Oudh.  The  English,  who  at  once  detested  and  feared  the 
Marathas,  promptly  complied  with  Shuja’s  request,  refused  the  Emperor 
the  loan  of  troops  and  guns  for  which  he  had  repeatedly  asked,  and  strongly 
remonstrated  with  him  in  their  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  give  up 
what  they  termed  the  ‘  wild  project '  of  seating  himself  on  the  Delhi 
throne.  Shah  ‘Alam,  however,  would  not  be  so  easily  persuaded.  He  left 
Allahabad  in  December,  1765,  accompanied  by  Smith  (who  was  permitted 
by  the  Select  Committee  to  escort  him  as  far  as  Kora)  ;  but  had  to  return 
from  the  latter  town  in  April,  1676,  as  his  negotiations  with  the  Marathas 
broke  down  owing  to  English  hostility  to  the  enterprize  and  their  utter 
refusal  to  enter  into  any  understanding  with  the  Deccanis.1 

Greatly  disturbed  at  the  menacing  prospect  of  an  alliance  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Marathas,  the  Bengal  Select  Committee  resolved,  on 
the  28th  of  February  1766,  to  despatch  a  large  port  ion  of  the  Company’s 
second  brigade  from  Allahabad  to  be  stationed  at  Shivarajpur  on  the 
Ganges,  about  104  miles  north-west  of  Allahabad,  and  to  form  a  confe¬ 
deracy  of  ShujV-ud-Daulah,  the  Ruhelas,  thejats  and  the  English  to 
checkmate  that  alliance.  “  His  (the  Emperor’s  proposed)  treaty  with  the 
Marattoes,  ”  wrote  the  committee  to  Smith,  “  must  necessarily  produce 
disturbances  that  may  probably  extend  to  Shujah  Dowlah’s  dominions  and 
even  to  these  provinces.  This  danger  we  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
avert  by  forming  a  league  between  Shujah  Dowlah,  the  Rohilla  Chiefs 

r.  C.P.C.,  I.  2718,  2725,  2731,  2735,  -2735  a,  b,  c.,  &  d,  2754,  2759  ;  Ben.  Sel.  Com.  to  Smith,  29th  Oct., 
22nd  Nov.,  2nd  Dec.  1765  ;  Ben.  Sel.  Com.  Progs,  of  10th  April,  1766  ;  S.P.D.,  XXIX,  99,  102,  107,  138  ; 
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and  the'Jauts  to  oppose  the  Marattoes  in  every  attempt  to  gain  a  footing 
9n  this  side  of  the  Jamuna  or  to  break  the  public  tranquillity  so  happily 
established/’  On  the  13th  March  Clive  and  Carnac  were  authorised  to 
discuss  and  decide  the  terms  of  the  proposed  confederacy  in  a  personal 
interview  with  Shuja*  and  the  other  powers.1 

The  Select  Committee’s  resolution  was  based  on  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  political  situation  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  north  Indian 
powers.  The  Ruhelas  were  afraid  of  an  alliance  between  Shah  ‘Alam  and 
the  Marathas,  for  they  feared  that  they  would  be  made  to  surrender  the 
Marathas  territory  in  the  Doab  which  they  had  usurped  after  their  defeat 
at  Panipat.  Jawahar  Singh  Jat  too  was  alarmed,  as  he  rightly  believed  that 
he  would  be  the  first  to  be  made  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  a  Maratha  in¬ 
vasion  as  soon  as  the  Marathas  had  managed  to  veil  their  personal  ambition 
under  the  imperial  sanction.2  Nor  were  the  English  fears  of  the  Marathas 
altogether  groundless.  Many  a  patriotic  Maratha  was  feeling  keenly  how 
the  English  traders  had  managed  to  become  rulers  by  making  and  un¬ 
making  ‘  Nawabs  ’  in  Bengal,  by  keeping  the  Emperor  as  a  pliable  tool  in 
their  hands,  and  by  compelling  Shuja'-ud-Daulah  to  sink  into  the  position 
of  a  vassal  of  the  Company  whose  agents  were  harassing  pilgrims  to  holy 
Benares  by  levying  pilgrim’s  tax  and  other  hated  duties  ;  and  the  Peshwa 
was  consequently  being  urged  to  undertake  a  conquest  of  Bengal.3  Clive 
and  his  colleagues,  who  seem  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  these  sentiments, 
wrote  to  the  secret  committee  of  Fort  St.  George  that  the  Marathas  were 
“  the  only  power  in  Indostan  who  have  either  the  means  or  the  inclination 
to  disturb  us,  ”  and  advised  the  Madras  government  to  settle  their  disputes 
with  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  make  common  cause  with  him  against 
the  Marathas.4 

Accompanied  by  Carnac,  Strachey  and  Ingham  Clive  reached  Chhaprah 
early  in  June,  where  Shuja‘-ud-Daulah  arrived  on  the  8th.  Here  a  conference 
was  held  in  the  second  week  of  the  month,  and  among  the  notables  present 
were,  besides  the  above-mentioned  personages,  Balwant  Singh,  Shitab  Rai, 
Munir-ud-Daulah  (the  Emperor’s  representative)  and  agents  of  the  Ruhela 
Chiefs,  of  the  Jat  Raja  and  the  Marathas.  In  conformity  with  the  usage 
of  polite  Indian  society  at  the  time  the  conference  was  a  pageant  and  its 
members  concealed  their  business  behind  a  barrage  of  stately  banquets  and 
gorgeous  female  dances,  grand  illuminations,  and  brilliant  display  of 
fire- works.  Shuja'  entertained  Clive  and  other  guests  to  a  banquet,  with 
music  and  dance  which  vied  with  the  festivities  and  splendour  of  the 
Delhi  Court  of  the  17th  Century  ;  while  Clive  invited  the  Wazir  and  party 
to  an  equally  sumptuous  feast  and  a  display  of  English  drill  and  a  mock- 

j.  Ben.  Sel.  Com.  Progs,  of  28th  Feb.  and  13th  March,  176,  vide  Vol.  ol  year  1766,  pp.  21  and  41-2. 

2.  Smith  to  Ben.  Sel.  Com.,  10th  Feb.  1766. 

3.  S.P.D.,  XXIXX,  no,  111. 

4.  Ben.  Sel.  Com.  to  Gov.  and  Sec.  Com.  ,Fort  St.  George,  17th  Oct.  1766,  vide  Ben.  Sel.  Com.  Progs, 
of  1766,  p.  221. 
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fight  of  the  Company's  troops,  which  pleased  Shuja'  so  much  that  he 
lavishly  rewarded  the  English  gunners  with  money.  Similar  entertain.- 
ments  were  given  by  Shitab  Rai.1 

The  Conference  proved  to  be  only  a  qualified  success  as  it  abandoned  its 
main  object,  viz.  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Ruhelas  and  the  Jats.  Clive, 
realising  the  soundness  of  Shuja' -ud-Daulah’s  views  that  these  distant 
powers  would  not  assist  the  English  in  time  of  danger,  gave  up  the  policy 
of  entering  into  definite  treaty  engagements  with  them.  As  regards  those 
chiefs  whose  alliance  might  be  useful  but  the  assembling  of  whose  agents 
would  have  detained  Clive  at  Chhaprah  for  many  months,  Shuja‘-ud-Daulah 
was  entrusted  with  “  the  management  of  each  treaties  (sic)  as  he  may 
think  convenient  for  his  own  and  the  Company's  welfare  ;  but  he  is 
not  to  conclude  anything  nor  enter  into  any  absolute  engagements  without 
previously  acquainting  the  president  with  every  proposal  and  obtaining  his 
approbation."2 3  The  most  important  achievements  of  the  Conference  were 
the  final  settlement  of  the  relations  between  Oudh  and  the  Benares  State, 
and  the  clearing  by  Shuja'  of  the  balance  of  the  war  indemnity  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  article  six  of  the  treaty  of  Allahabad.  The  State  of  Benares,  which 
had  been  given  in  assignment  to  the  English  by  Shuja'  till  the  payment  of 
the  last  pie  of  the  indemnity,  now  reverted  to  him  (from  July  1,  1766),  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  Clive  and  against  the  real  desire  of  Shuja, 
who  wanted  to  be  left  free  to  impose  any  terms  he  liked  on  the  Raja, 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Nawab  and  Balwant  whereby 
the  latter  was  confirmed  in  his  Zamindari  as  a  vassal  of  Oudh  on  his  agree¬ 
ing  to  pay  regularly  an  annual  revenue  of  19,98,449  rupees.1*  Clive, 
however,  accorded  his  verbal  assent  to  Shuja’s  proposal  that  the  Raja 
should  pay  him  a  Peshkash  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees  as  the  price  of  his 
confirmation.4  Similarly  the  fort  of  Chunar  should,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  have  been  delivered  back  to  Shuja'  ;  but  while 
Clive  issued  orders  to  put  the  Wazir  in  possession  of  it  by  withdrawing 
European  troops,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Company’s  sepoys  would  remain 
in  the  fort  until  the  second  brigade  had  been  withdrawn  from  Allahabad, 
where  only  one  battalion  was  to  be  left  for  the  protection  of  Shah  'Alam. 
In  compliance  with  Shuja’s  request  Clive  allowed  a  battalion  under 
Captain  Hill  to  attend  him  and  all  its  charges  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
Wazir.  From  this  date  began  the  process  of  the  accumulation  of  those 
military  charges  which  in  course  of  time  brought  Oudh  into  the  Company’s 
debt,  and  became  a  most  potent  cause  of  the  subsequent  shrinkage  of  the 
Oudh  Kingdom  and  its  complete  loss  of  independence.  So  favourably  was 

1.  T.M.,  251b  ;  Kalyan,  164a  ;  Siyar,  II,  778. 

2.  Clive  and  Camac  to  Ben.  Sel.  Com.,  14th  July,  1766,  vide  Ben.  Sel.  Com.  Progs,  of  1 3th  Aug.  1 766. 

3.  Aitchison’s  Treaties — Benares,  No.  XX,  p.  45-6.  Siyar,  (778),  gives  24  lakhs,  T.M.,  p.  251b  and 
Kalyan,  p.  164a  give  22  lakhs,  while  Balwant,  p.  109,  gives  twenty-five  lakhs  and  fifty  thousand,  I  accept 
the  sum  given  in  the  Patta  granted  to  Chait  Singh,  Balwant’s  successor,  by  Shuja'  on  22nd  Nov.,  1770  A.D„  - 

4.  C.P.C.,  II.  741,  1294. 
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Clive  impressed  by  Shuja‘-ud-Daulah's  sincerity  and  loyalty  as  an  ally  to 
the  British  that  at  Chhaprah  he  took  the  opportunity  of  recommending 
him  to  the  Emperor  through  Munir- ud-Daulah  for  re-appointment  as 
Wazir,  and  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  he  and  Carnac 
expressed  their  views  about  him  in  these  words — “His  (Shuja’s)  own 
interests  indeed,  particularly  the  preservation  and  protection  of  his  family 
and  riches  in  case  of  need,  render  him  an  ally  much  to  be  depended  upon 
and  we  must  in  due  justice  add  that  if  a  due  sensibility  of  favours  received, 
an  open  confidence  and  many  other  valuable  principles  are  to  be  found 
amongst  Mussalmans,  Shuja'-ud-Dowlah  possesses  them  according  to  our 
judgement  in  a  higher  degree  than  we  have  elsewhere  observed  in  this 
country."1  A  most  valuable  result  of  the  Conference  therefore  was  the 
establishment  of  mutual  confidence  and  loyalty  between  Shuja‘  and  the 
head  of  the  British  in  Bengal,  which  was  to  lead  to  important  results  in 
the  future. 

Ashirbadi  Lal  Srivastava. 


i.  C.P.C.,  II.  1044  ;  Clive  and  Camac’s  letter  of  14th  July,  1766,  referred  to  above. 


DEVIL'S  DELUSION 
T ALB  IS  IBLlS  OF  ABU’L-FARAJ  IBN  AL-JAWZl1 
(Continued  from  Islamic  Culture  January  1945) 


Section  explaining  how  the  Devil  deludes  them  in  this  Procedure  and 
Indication  of  the  Errors  which  it  involves . 

AS  FOR  what  is  recorded  of  Sahl,  it  is  an  illicit  proceeding,  since  it  is 
loading  the  soul  with  a  burden  which  it  cannot  bear.  Further  God 
Almighty  has  honoured  human  beings  with  the  gift  of  wheat,  giving 
its  husks  to  their  domestic  animals.  It  is  not  proper  to  vie  with  the 
beasts  in  eating  straw.  Such  things  are  too  notorious  to- need  refutation. 
Abu-Hamid  records  that  in  Sahibs  opinion  the  prayer  of  a  starveling  so 
weakened  by  hunger  that  he  has  to  squat  is  superior  to  his  prayer  when  a 
meal  has  enabled  him  to  stand  up. 

This  is  an  error.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  is  enabled  to  stand,  his 
meal  is  a  pious  act,  since  it  helps  him  to  devotion  :  if  he  fasts  till  he  can 
only  pray  squaring,  his  fasting  will  have  led  to  the  neglect  of  a  religious 
obligation  and  so  is  illicit.  If  the  only  food  available  were  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  that  had  died  a  natural  death,  this  would  not  be  permissible  :  still 
less  is  it  so  when  lawful  food  is  available.  Besides,  what  piety  is  there  in  a 
fast  which  puts  the  instruments  required  for  pious  acts  out  of  work  ?  As 
for  the  saying  of  al-Haddad,  “  I  was  looking  to  see  which  would  prevail, 
knowledge  or  certainty,  ”  that  is  sheer  ignorance,  since  there  is  no  con¬ 
trariety  between  knowledge  and  certainty  :  certainty  is  merely  the  highest 
stage  of  knowledge.  And  what  has  neglect  of  the  soul's  needs  in  the  matter 
of  food  and  drink  to  do  with  either  knowledge  or  certainty  ?  By  knowledge 
he  must  refer  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Code,  and  by  certainty  to  power  of 
endurance.  This  is  wretched  confusion. 

These  are  people  who  are  strenuous  in  their  inventions,  like  the 
Quraish  who  were  so  strenuous  that  they  were  called  Hums  ;  only  they 
reject  the  root  and  are  strenuous  about  the  branch.  Then  the  saying  of 
that  other,  “  Your  salt  is  ground,  you  will  come  to  no  good,"  is  a  shocking 
utterance.  How  can  it  be  said  that  a  man  who  uses  what  is  permitted  to  him 
will  come  to  no  good  ?  Moreover,  barley- porridge  produces  colic.  The 
saying  of  the  other,  “  Cream  with  honey  is  extravagance,"  is  to  be  rejected, 


I.  An  instalment  comprising  pp.  225  to  246  of  the  original  Arabic. 
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because  extravagance  is  forbidden  by  the  Code,  whereas  this  dish  is  allowed. 
Moreover  it  is  ascertained  that  the  Prophet  ate  cucumber  with  dates,  and 
‘was  partial  to  sweets  and  honey.  As  for  the  saying  recorded  of  Sahl  that  he 
had  divided  his  intellect  and  his  food  into  seven  parts,  such  procedure 
deserves  reprehension  rather  than  laudation,  since  it  is  not  prescribed  by 
the  Code,  and  indeed  comes  near  what  is  forbidden,  since  it  is  injury  to  the 
soul  and  neglect  of  its  right.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  saying  of  the 
man  who  declared  that  he  only  ate  at  the  time  when  the  flesh  of  an  animal 
which  had  died  a  natural  death  would  be  lawful  ;  for  he  did  what  is  to  be 
disapproved  out  of  choice,  and  coerced  his  soul  when  lawful  food  was 
available.  Further  the  saying  of  Abu-Yazld  :  “  Food  with  us  is  God,  ” 
is  weak,  since  the  body  is  so  constructed  as  to  need  food  ;  even  the  denizens 
of  Hell  require  it.  There  was  also  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  man  who 
after  a  lengthy  fast  took  a  melon-rind  ;  indeed  a  man  who  fasts  for  three 
days  does  not  escape  the  censure  of  the  Code.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  man  who  vowed  that  he  would  not  eat  when  he  was  cupped,  and  so 
fell  into  a  fainting  fit  ;  for  he  did  what  is  unlawful.  The  remark  made  to 
him  by  Ibrahim,  M  Ye  have  done  well,  ye  beginners,"  was  also  erroneous  ; 
he  ought  to  have  compelled  the  man  to  break  his  fast  even  in  Ramadan, 
since  one  who  has  not  eaten  for  some  days,  is  cupped,  and  faints,  is  not 
allowed  to  fast.  We  have  been  informed  by  Abu-Mansur  al-Qazzaz  in  a 
Tradition  going  back  to  Ibn-‘Umar  that  the  Prophet  said:  Whoso  being 
overcome  by  fatigue  in  Ramadan  fails  to  break  his  fast  and  dies,  will  enter 
Hell. 

Further,  Ibn-Khaflf's  reduction  was  bad  procedure,  not  to  be  admired  ; 
only  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  Code  cite  these 
stories  with  approval.  One  who  has  command  of  knowledge  is  not  frighten¬ 
ed  by  the  speech  of  a  respected  person,  still  less  by  the  action  of  a  delirious 
ignoramus.  Their  abstinence  from  meat  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Brahmins, 
who  do  not  permit  the  slaughter  of  animals,  whereas  God  Almighty  knows 
more  about  what  is  good  for  the  body  and  has  permitted  the  eating  of  meat 
in  order  to  strengthen  it.  Consumption  of  meat  increases  the  strength 
whereas  abstinence  from  it  diminishes  the  strength  and  is  bad  for  the 
system.  The  Prophet  ate  meat  and  was  partial  to  shoulder  of  mutton. 
One  day  when  he  entered  a  house  and  some  of  the  food  of  the  house  was 
brought  to  him,  he  said  :  T  have  not  seen  any  cauldron  of  yours  boiling/ — 
Al-Hasan  al-Basri  used  to  buy  himself  meat  everyday.  This  was  the 
practice  of  men  of  old,  except  indeed  that  there  were  poor  men  among 
them  who  could  rarely  see  meat  owing  to  their  poverty.  Denial  of  all 
desires  absolutely  is  not  profitable,  for  since  God  Almighty  created  man¬ 
kind  with  heat,  cold,  dry,  and  moist,  and  made  their  health  depend  on 
equilibrium  of  the  humours,  blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile  and  black  bile, 
and  sometimes  one  of  these  humours  is  in  excess  and  nature  inclines  to 
what  will  reduce  it,  e.g.,  the  yellow  bile  may  be  in  excess  and  nature  will 
incline  to  sourness,  or  the  phlegm  may  be  deficient  and  the  soul  will  incline 
to  moist  matter.  He  compounded  with  nature  the  inclination  towards  that 
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whereunto  the  soul  inclines  and  which  agrees  with  the  nature  ;  hence  when 
the  soul  inclines  to  that  which  will  profit  it  and  is  denied,  such  refusal  is 
defiance  of  the  Creator’s  wisdom  and  affects  the  body.  Hence  such  action 
is  contrary  to  the  Code  and  to  reason.  It  is  well  known  that  the  body  is  the 
human  being’s  mount,  and  if  the  mount  be  not  kindly  treated,  it  will  not 
bring  the  rider  to  his  destination.  In  fact  these  people’s  cognizances  are 
small  and  they  talk  according  to  their  mistaken  ideas.  If  they  cite  authori¬ 
ties  these  are  traditions  which  are  weak  or  fabricated,  or  misunderstood. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  jurist  Abu-Hamid  al-Ghazzali  should  have  descend¬ 
ed  from  his  jurisprudence  to  the  doctrines  of  these  people  when  he  counsels 
the  neophyte  to  resist  two  desires. 

Now  this  is  most  improper.  For  a  relish  is  a  desire  going  beyond  food  ; 
consequently  he  ought  not  to  indulge  in  any  relish  ;  and  water  is  another 
desire.  The  Tradition  does  not  credit  the  Prophet  with  restricting  himself 
to  one  desire.  Is  it  not  recorded  in  both  Sahlh  that  the  Prophet  used  to  eat 
cucumbers  with  dates  ?  These  are  two  desires.  Did  he  not  eat  in  the 
house  of  Abu’l-Haitham  b.  at-Taihan  bread,  roast  meat  and  fresh  dates, 
and  drink  cold  water  ?  Used  not  ath-Thaurl  to  eat  meat,  grapes,  and 
dates  mixed  with  honey,  and  then  rise  up  and  pray  ?  Do  you  not  feed  a 
horse  on  barley,  straw  and  clover,  and  the  camel  on  the  plants  Khabat  and 
Hamd  ?  Now  is  the  body  not  a  camel  ?  Some  of  the  men  of  old  forbade 
the  combination  of  two  relishes  regularly  in  order  that  this  might  not 
become  a  habit,  and  involve  trouble.  Unnecessary  dainties  should  be 
avoided  lest  they  cause  overeating  and  induce  sleep,  and  lest  they  should 
become  habitual  and  indispensable,  so  that  a  man  is  compelled  to  waste 
his  life  in  procuring  them,  and  may  obtain  them  from  some  improper 
source.  This  then  was  the  principle  of  men  of  old  in  rejecting  unnecessary 
delicacies;  and  the  tradition  in  accordance  with  which  these  people  deprive 
themselves  of  agreeable  foods  is  a  fabrication,  the  handiwork  of  the  trans¬ 
mitter  Bazif  If  a  man  restrict  himself  to  barley  bread  and  coarse  salt,  his 
health  will  suffer,  since  barley  bread  is  dry  and  causes  dryness,  and  salt  is 
also  dry  and  astringent,  injuring  the  brain  and  the  eye-sight.  Further, 
under-eating  dries  up  and  contracts  the  stomach. 

Yusuf  al-Hamdani  records  that  his  Shaikh  ‘Abdallah  al-Haufi  used  to 
eat  bread  made  of  acorns  without  relish  ;  his  companions  used  to  ask 
him  to  eat  something  fat  or  greasy,  but  he  declined.  I  would  observe 
that  this  diet  would  produce  severe  colic.  You  should  know  that  the  diet 
which  incurs  censure  is  overeating,  whereas  the  best  procedure  m  the  matter 
of  food  is  that  of  the  blessed  legislator.  We  have  been  informed 
by  Ibn  al-Hasin  in  a  Tradition  going  back  to  al-Miqdam  b.  Ma'di  Kariba1 
that  the  latter  said  :  I  heard  the  Prophet  say  :  There  is  no  vessel  which  it 
is  worse  for  a  man  to  fill  than  his  belly.  Sufficient  for  a  man  are  such  meals 
as  will  keep  his  back  erect.  If  it  be  indispensable,  then  a  third  (of  the  belly) 
should  be  food,  a  third  drink,  and  a  third  for  the  man’s  breath. 

1.  Died  87. 
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Thus  the  Code  prescribes  what  will  maintain  the  soul,  preserving  it 
and  looking  after  its  interests.  Had  Hippocrates  heard  this  division  into 
thirds,  he  would  have  been  amazed  by  its  wisdom.  For  food  and  drink 
swell  in  the  belly  and  it  comes  near  being  full  ;  so  that  something  like  a 
third  remains  for  the  breath.  This  is  the  best  proportion,  and  if  there  be  a 
slight  reduction,  it  will  do  no  harm.  If,  however,  the  reduction  increases, 
it  weakens  the  strength,  and  the  passages  of  the  food  become  narrow. 

You  should  know  that  the  Sufis  only  order  the  young  and  the  beginners 
among  them  to  stint  themselves,  and  hunger  is  a  most  harmful  thing  to  the 
young.  The  old  can  endure  it,  as  also  can  the  middle-aged,  whereas  the 
young  cannot.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  heat  of  youth  is  severe,  and  in 
consequence  their  digestion  works  well,  and  their  bodies  are  in  constant 
dissolution,  whence  they  need  a  quantity  of  food  just  as  a  new  lamp 
requires  a  quantity  of  oil.  If  the  young  man  endures  hunger  and  with¬ 
stands  it  at  the  beginning  of  this  growth  he  suppresses  the  growth  of  his 
soul,  and  is  like  one  who  damages  the  foundations  of  a  wall.  Further  the 
belly  owing  to  want  of  food  will  encroach  on  the  residues  that  collect  in 
the  body,  which  will  feed  it  with  the  humours,  so  injuring  both  mind  and 
body.  This  is  an  important  principle  which  requires  consideration. 

Men  of  learning  have  spoken  of  the  under-eating  which  weakens  the 
body.  We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  the  Hafiz  in  a 
Tradition  going  back  to  ‘Abdallah  b.  Ibrahim  h.  Ya'qub  al-Jill  that  the 
latter  said  :  I  heard  ‘Uqbah  b.  Mukram  say  to  Abu- ‘Abdallah  Ahmad 
b.  Hanbal  :  What  about  these  people  who  eat  little  and  reduce  their 
rations  ? — He  said  :  Their  practice  does  not  please  me. — I  heard  ‘Abd 
ar-Rahman  b.  Mahdi1  say  :  Some  people  did  this  and  it  prevented  their 
performance  of  their  legal  obligations.  Al-Khallal  (one  of  the  transmitters 
of  the  above)  also  said  :  I  was  informed  by  Abu-Bakr  Ahmad  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  ‘Abdallah  b.  Sadaqah  that  he  had  been  told  by  Ishaq  b.  Dawud 
b.  Sabih  the  following  :  I  said  (he  narrated)  to  ‘  Abdar-Rahman  b.  Mahdi : 
O  Abu-Sa‘Id  there  are  certain  of  these  Sufis  in  our  town. — He  said  :  Do 
not  go  near  them,  for  we  have  seen  some  of  them  driven  mad  by  their 
practice,  and  others  turned  atheist. — Then  he  said  :  Sufyan  ath-Thauri 
started  on  a  journey  on  which  I  accompanied  him  at  the  beginning.  He 
had  with  him  a  cloth  containing  paste  of  honey  and  dates  and  a  lamb. — 
Al-Khallal  added  that  he  had  been  told  by  al-Marwaz!  that  he  had  heard 
a  man  say  to  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  :  For  fifteen  years  the  devil  has  been  after 
me  ;  many  a  time  I  have  felt  his  suggestions  while  thinking  about  God. — * 
Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  said  to  him  :  Perhaps  you  have  been  fasting  continuously. 
Break  your  fast,  eat  something  rich,  and  sit  with  the  story-tellers. 

I  would  observe  that  some  of  these  people  consume  bad  food,  avoiding 
what  is  rich,  so  that  crude  humours  accumulate  in  the  stomach,  on  which 
the  stomach  feeds  for  a  time,  since  it  must  digest  something  ;  when  it  has 


i.  Died  196.  Life  of  him  in  Kitdb  Baghdad,  X,  240-248. 
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digested  such  food  as  it  gets  and  can  find  nothing,  it  takes  hold  of  the 
humours,  digests  them,  and  turns  them  into  food.  And  that  bad  food 
produces  suggestions,  madness  and  vices.  These  under-feeders  besides 
under-feeding  consume  the  worst  eatables,  so  that  their  humours  and  the 
stomach  is  busy  with  the  digestion  of  the  humours.  Gradually  they  get 
accustomed  to  under-feeding,  their  stomach  contracts,  and  they  are  able 
to  do  without  food  for  days.  The  process  is  helped  by  the  strength  of 
youth,  and  they  suppose  their  ability  to  do  without  food  to  be  miraculous  ; 
the  real  reason  is  what  I  have  given.  We  have  been  informed  by  ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im  b.  ‘Abd  al- Karim  that  he  had  been  told  the  following  by  his 
father.  There  was  a  woman  well-advanced  in  years,  who  was  asked  about 
her  state.  She  said  :  In  my  youth  I  used  to  experience  in  my  soul  certain 
“  states  ”  which  I  supposed  to  be  strength  of  state1;  when  I  grew  old  they 
ceased.  So  I  knew  that  this  was  the  strength  of  youth  which  I  wrongly 
fancied  to  be  “  states.  ” — He  said  :  I  heard  Abu  ‘All  ad-Daqqaq  say  : 
Every  Shaikh  who  heard  this  story  sympathized  with  the  old  woman 
and  agreed  that  she  was  right. 

If  it  be  said :  How  can  you  forbid  under-feeding  when  you  have  been 
told  that  ‘Umar  used  to  eat  eleven  morsels  a  day  ?  That  I  bn  az-Zubair 
used  to  go  without  food  for  a  week  ?  That  Ibrahim  at-Taimi  went  for 
two  months  ?  — We  reply  :  This  sort  of  thing  may  sometimes  happen  to 
a  man,  only  he  does  not  do  it  continually,  nor  endeavour  to  attain  to  it. 
There  were  among  the  men  of  old  some  who  hungered  out  of  want,  and 
some  who  were  inured  to  endurance  so  that  it  did  not  injure  their  bodies. 
Among  the  Arabs  there  are  people  who  go  for  days  only  drinking  milk. 
We  are  not  prescribing  satiety  :  we  only  forbid  such  fasting  as  will  reduce 
the  strength  and  harm  the  body.  When  the  body  is  weakened,  its  power 
of  devotion  is  reduced.  If  you  make  the  body  bear  the  strength  of  youth 
old  age  comes  and  it  weakens  the  rider.  We  have  been  informed  by 
Muhammad  b.  Nasir  the  Hafiz  in  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Anas  that  the 
latter  said  :  There  used  to  be  flung  before  ‘Umar  b.  al-Khattab  a  Sa‘  of 
dates,  of  which  he  would  consume  the  whole,  even  the  bad  ones.  We  have 
also  been  informed  that  Ibrahim  b.  Adham  bought  cream,  honey,  and  fine 
white  bread.  He  was  asked  whether  he  meant  to  consume  all  that.  He 
replied  :  We  eat  like  men  when  we  have  anything,  and  endure  like  men 
when  we  have  nothing. 

As  for  draughts  of  pure  water,  they  were  approved  by  the  Prophet. 
We  have  been  informed  by  Ibn  al-HasIn  in  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Jabir 
b.  ‘Abdallah  that  the  Prophet  went  to  visit  one  of  the  Ansar  who  was  ailing 
and  asked  for  water.  There  was  a  brook  close  by.  The  Prophet  said  :  If 
you  have  water  that  has  remained  overnight  in  a  skin  I  should  like  it  ;  if 
not,  I  will  put  my  mouth  to  the  stream.  This  Tradition  is  produced  by 
Bukhari.  We  have  also  been  informed  by  Ibn-Mansur  al-Qazzaz  in  a 
Tradition  going  back  to  ‘A’  ishah  that  the  Prophet  used  to  have  sweet  water 

1 .  The  word  is  here  used  in  its  technical  Sufi  sense. 
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drawn  fdr  him  from  the  drinking- well. 

.  It  ought  to  be  known  that  foul  water  produces  gravel  in  the  kidneys 
and  obstructions  in  the  liver.  Gold  water,  if  only  moderately  cold,  streng¬ 
thens  the  stomach,  whets  the  appetite,  improves  the  colour,  prevents  the 
corruption  of  the  blood,  and  the  rise  of  vapours  to  the  brain  ;  it  preserves 
the  health.  If  the  water  be  hot,  it  spoils  the  digestion,  it  causes  langour 
and  wastes  the  body  away.  It  leads  to  dropsy  and  hectic  fever.  If  the  water 
is  heated  by  the  sun  there  is  danger  of  its  producing  leprosy. 

One  of  the  ascetics  used  to  say  :  If  you  eat  dainties  and  drink  cold 
water,  when  will  you  want  to  die  ?  Similarly  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazzali 
says  :  If  a  man  eats  what  he  enjoys,  his  heart  hardens  and  he  does  not  want 
to  die.  If  he  deprives  his  soul  of  its  desires  and  denies  it  its  pleasures,  his 
soul  will  desire  to  escape  from  this  world  by  death. 

I  would  observe  that  such  an  utterance  from  a  jurist  is  extraordinary. 
Supposing  a  man’s  soul  to  be  involved  in  any  form  of  torment,  would  it  not 
want  to  die  ?  Then  what  right  have  we  to  torture  it  ?  God  Almighty 
says  (iv.  33)  Slay  not  yourselves.  Moreover  out  of  care  for  us  He  has 
permitted  us  to  break  our  fast  on  a  journey  (in  Ramadan).  Further  He 
says  :  (ii.  18 1)  He  would  make  things  easy  for  you,  not  difficult.  Is  not  our 
mount  that  whereon  we  have  arrived  ? — 

She  carried  us  through  plain  and  wilderness  ; 

Should  we  not  then  show  her  some  tenderness  ? 

Abu-Yazid’s  self-torture  by  abstaining  from  water  for  a  year  is  a  proceed¬ 
ing  deserving  of  censure,  regarded  as  praiseworthy  only  by  the  ignorant. 
The  ground  for  the  censure  is  that  the  soul  has  certain  rights,  and  to  deny  a 
just  right  is  iniquitous.  A  man  is  not  permitted  to  injure  himself,  nor  to 
squat  in  the  sun  in  summer  to  such  an  extent  as  to  suffer  injury,  nor  in  the 
snow  in  winter.  Water  retains  the  original  juices  in  the  body  and  helps 
the  passage  of  food,  which  is  the  support  of  the  body.  If  a  man  deprives 
his  body  of  human  food  and  water  he  is  working  against  it,  which  is  an 
atrocious  error,  as  also  is  depriving  it  of  sleep.  Ibn-‘Uqail  says  :  A  man 
may  not  either  prescribe  or  inflict  punishment  on  himself,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  if  a  man  inflicts  on  himself  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the 
law,  it  does  not  count,  and  the  sovereign  must  repeat  it.  These  souls  of 
ours  are  deposits  committed  to  our  care  by  God  ;  indeed  even  the  disposal 
of  property  is  not  allowed  to  its  owners  except  in  specified  ways. 

Moreover  1  would  observe  that  in  the  story  of  the  Prophet’s  migration 
we  are  told  that  he  provided  himself  with  food  and  drink  ;  that  Abu-Bakr 
laid  a  bed  for  him  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  milked  a  camel  for  him  into  a 
vessel,  over  which  he  then  poured  water  so  that  the  lower  part  should  cool — 
all  this  being  tenderness  for  the  soul.  The  gradations  established  by  Abu- 
Talib  al-Makki  are  on  the  contrary  a  mode  of  forcing  on  the  soul  what  will 
weaken  it.  Fasting  is  only  praiseworthy  when  in  moderation.  The  mention 
of  the  revelation  comes  from  a  futile  tradition.  The  procedure  of  at- 
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Tirmidhi  was  an  innovation  due  to  a  false  notion  of  his  own.  What  is  the 
point  of  fasting  two  months  in  succession  at  the  time  of  repentance,  or  of 
abstaining  from  lawful  fruit  ?  Further,  if  he  does  not  look  into  books, 
what  career  can  he  take  for  a  model  ?  As  for  the  quarantine,  that  is  a 
futile  tradition  based  by  them  on  a  Tradition  which  has  no  foundation, 
“  If  a  man  practised  devotion  to  God  forty  mornings,  his  devotion  will 
never  be  annulled.”  Why  fix  the  measure  at  forty  mornings  ?  Further 
supposing  we  allow  this  measurement,  seeing  that  devotion  is  an  act  of  the 
heart,  how  does  food  come  in  ?  Then  what  justifies  abstinence  from  fruit 
and  bread  ?  Is  all  this  aught  but  ignorance  ?  We  have  been  informed  by 
‘Abd  al-Mun‘im  son  of  Abd  al- Karim  al-Qushairi  that  his  father  said  : 
The  arguments  of  the  Sufis  are  more  evident  than  those  of  any  one  else, 
and  the  foundations  of  their  system  stronger  than  those  of  any  other.  For 
people  in  general  are  either  followers  of  Traditions  and  records  or  reasoners 
and  thinkers  ;  whereas  the  Shaikhs  of  this  community  have  risen  above 
these  groups  and  what  is  a  mystery  to  others  is  clear  to  them.  They  are  the 
people  of  contiguity,  whereas  the  others  are  people  of  inference  ;  the 
neophyte  should  break  off  ties,  in  which  his  first  proceeding  is  to  give  up 
his  property,  the  next  to  abandon  his  dignity,  only  sleep  when  overcome 
thereby,  and  gradually  reduce  his  food. 

I  would  observe  that  anyone  possessed  of  an  atom  of  intelligence  must 
know  that  this  statement  is  fallacious.  For  one  who  abandons  both 
tradition  and  reason  is  not  accounted  a  man  ;  there  is  not  a  creature  but 
practises  inference.  The  talk  of  contiguity  is  futile.  We  pray  God  to  save 
us  from  the  confusion  of  the  neophytes  and  their  Shaikhs. 


Section  dealing  with  Traditions  which  prove  the  Error  of  their  Procedure . 

We  have  been  informed  by  Yahya  b.  ‘All  al-Mudabbir  in  a  tradition 
going  back  to  Sa‘Id  b.  al-Musayyib  that  the  latter  said  :  ‘Uthman  b. 
Maz  un  came  to  the  Prophet  and  said  :  O  Apostle,  I  am  subject  to  fancies, 
and  am  unwilling  to  start  anything  afresh  before  mentioning  it  to  thee. — 
The  Prophet  asked  him  what  his  fancies  were. — He  said  :  I  have  a  fancy 
that  I  ought  to  castrate  myself. — The  Prophet  said  :  Not  so  fast,  ‘Uthman ’ 
fasting  is  the  castration  of  my  community. —  Then  Uthman  said  :  Also 
I  have  a  fancy  to  become  an  anchorite  on  the  mountains. — 

The  Prophet. — Not  so  fast,  ‘Uthman.  The  monasticism  of  my  com¬ 
munity  is  sitting  in  mosques  and  waiting  for  the  times  of  prayer. 

‘  Uthman. — Also  I  have  a  fancy  to  wander  over  the  earth. 

The  Prophet. — -Not  so  fast.  The  wandering  of  my  community  is 
raiding  in  the  path  of  God,  and  the  major  and  the  minor  pilgrimages. 

‘  Uthman . — Also  I  have  a  fancy  to  give  away  all  my  property. 

The  Prophet. — Not  so  fast.  The  daily  giving  of  alms,  maintenance  of 
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self  and  family,  showing  kindness  to  and  feeding  the  poor  and  the 
orphan  are  better  than  that. 

‘ Uthman . — Also  I  have  a  fancy  to  put  away  my  wife  Khaulah. 

The  Prophet. — Not  so  fast.  The  migration  of  my  community  is 
forsaking  what  God  has  forbidden,  or  migrating  to  me  in  my  lifetime 
or  visiting  my  grave  after  my  death,  or  leaving  at  death  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  wives. 

‘Uthman. — Also  I  have  a  fancy  to  have  no  further  intimacy  with  her. 

The  Prophet. — Not  so  fast.  When  a  Muslim  husband  has  intimacy 
with  his  wife,  if  no  child  results,  yet  he  will  have  an  attendant  in  Para¬ 
dise,  and  if  a  child  results,  should  that  child  predecease  him,  it  will  be 
his  forerunner  and  intercessor  on  Resurrection  Day,  whereas  if  it  die 
after  him  it  will  be  a  light  for  him  on  that  day. 

‘ Uthman . — Also  I  have  a  fancy  to  eat  no  meat. 

The  Prophet. — Not  so  fast.  I  like  meat  and  eat  it  when  I  get  the 
chance,  and  were  I  to  ask  God  to  feed  me  on  it  everyday,  He  would  do  so. 

‘Uthman. — Also  I  have  a  fancy  to  touch  no  perfume. 

The  Prophet. — Not  so  fast.  Gabriel  ordered  me  to  use  perfume  every 
other  day,  and  on  Fridays  it  is  indispensable.  O  ‘Uthman,  do  not  reject 
my  practice  ;  for  whosoever  rejects  my  practice  and  dies  unrepentant, 
will  have  his  face  turned  away  from  my  cistern  by  the  angels. 

This,  I  would  observe  is  the  tradition  of  ‘Umair  b.  Mirdas. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Abl -Tahir  in  a  Tradition 
going  back  to  Abu-Ishaq  after  Abu-Burdah  that  the  last  said :  The  wife  of 
‘Uthman  b.  Maz‘un  visited  the  Prophet/s  wives,  and  they  noticed  that  she 
was  in  a  distressed  state.  They  said  to  her  :  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
There  is  no  richer  man  than  your  husband  in  the  Quraish  tribe. — She 
said  :  We  have  no  part  in  him  ;  he  keeps  vigil  all  night  and  fasts  all  day. — * 
They  went  to  the  Prophet  and  told  him  this.  The  Prophet  met  ‘Uthman 
and  asked  him  :  ‘Uthman,  have  you  not  a  model  in  me  ? 

‘Uthman.— Thou  art  like  father  and  mother  to  me  ;  what  is  it  ? 

The  Prophet . — You  fast  all  day  and  keep  vigil  all  night. 

‘Uthman. — True,  I  do  so. 

The  Prophet. — Then  do  not  do  so.  Your  eye  has  claims  on  you,  and 
so  has  your  body  and  your  wife.  So  pray,  sleep,  fast  and  break  your  fast. 
Ibn-Sa‘d  has  a  tradition  going  back  to  Abu-Qulabah  that  ‘Uthman 
b.  Maz‘un  took  a  dwelling  wherein  he  sat  performing  devotions.  The 
Prophet,  hearing  of  this,  went  to  him,  grasped  the  door-posts  of  the 
dwelling,  and  said  :  ‘Uthman,  God  did  not  send  me  to  enjoin  monast- 
icism.  (This  he  said  twice  or  three  times).  Verily  the  best  religion  with  God 
is  the  mild  Hanifism. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  in  a  Tradition  going 
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back  to  Kahmas  al-Hilali  that  the  latter  said  l:  I  accepted  Islam  and  came 
to  the  Prophet  to  inform  him  of  my  conversion.  I  waited  a  year  before 
presenting  myself,  and  by  that  time  I  was  emaciated.  The  Prophet  looked 
me  up  and  down.  I  said  :  Do  you  not  know  me  ? —  He  asked  me  who  I 
was.  I  replied  :  Kahmas  al-Hilali. — He  said  :  And  what  has  brought  you 
to  the  condition  which  I  see  ? — I  replied  :  Since  you  went  away  I  have 
neither  broken  fast  in  the  day  nor  slept  at  night. — He  said  :  And  who  bade 
you  torture  yourself  ?  Fast  during  the  month  of  endurance  and  one  day 
in  each  month. — I  asked  for  something  more.  He  said  :  Fast  the  month 
of  endurance  and  two  days  in  each  month. — I  asked  for  more.  He  said  : 
Fast  the  month  of  endurance  and  three  days  in  each  month. 

We  have  been  told  by  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Malik  b.  Khairun  in  a 
Tradition  going  back  to  Abu-Qulabah  and  through  him  to  the  Prophet  that 
certain  of  the  Prophet's  Companions  who  abstained  from  women  and  meat 
gathered  together.  We  mentioned  these  two  forms  of  abstinence  and  the 
Prophet  severely  denounced  them.  He  said  :  Had  this  been  commanded 
me,  I  should  have  practised  it.  Then  he  said  :  1  was  not  sent  to  enjoin 
monasticism.  The  best  religion  is  the  mild  Hanifism. 

In  another  tradition  we  have  been  told  that  the  Prophet  said  :  God 
Almighty  likes  the  effects  of  His  favours  to  be  shown  on  His  servant  in 
his  food  and  drink.  Bakr  b.  ‘Abdallah  said  :  Whoso  having  been  accorded 
a  boon  lets  it  be  seen  on  him  is  called  the  beloved  of  God  ;  whoso  having 
been  accorded  a  boon  does  not  show  it  is  called  the  hated  of  God,  the 
enemy  of  His  favour. 

Now  (I  would  observe)  this  excess  in  abstinence,  which  we  have  for¬ 
bidden,  has  been  reversed  among  the  Sufis  of  our  time.  They  have  become 
as  interested  in  food  as  were  their  predecessors  in  hunger.  They  have 
their  lunch,  their  dinner,  and  their  sweets  ;  and  all,  or  most,  of  this  comes 
from  unclean  emoluments.  They  have  abandoned  worldly  earnings,  have 
neglected  devotion,  and  spread  for  themselves  the  bed  of  idleness.  Most 
of  them  have  no  interest  save  food  and  sport.  If  one  of  them  does  good, 
they  say  :  He  has  offered  thanks  (?).  If  he  does  harm,  they  say  :  He  has 
asked  pardon.  They  call  what  they  coerce  him  to  do  obligatory  ;  now  to 
call  anything  obligatory  which  is  not  so  designated  by  the  Code  is  a  crime 
against  it. 

We  have  been  informed  by  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  b.  Muhammad  al-Qazzaz 
in  a  tradition  going  back  to  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abdus-Sarraj  al-Baghdadi  a 
that  the  latter  said  :  The  story-teller  Abu  Marjum  stood  up  in  Basrah  to 
tell  the  people  stories,  and  made  them  weep.  When  he  had  finished  his 
stories  he  said  :  Who  will  give  us  a  grain  of  rice  to  eat  for  God's  sake  ? 
A  lad  who  was  in  the  assembly  rose  and  said  :  I  will. — The  story-teller 
said  :  Sit  down,  God  have  mercy  on  you,  we  know  your  place.— This 
happened  a  second  time,  and  when  the  lad  rose  for  the  third  time  Abu 


1.  The  Tradition  is  quoted  from  various  authorities  in  the  l$abah,  No.  7460. 
a.  The  story  is  told  in  Kitab  Baghdad,  ii,  280,  from  which  text  has  been  corrected. 
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Marjum 'said  to  his  companions  :  Rise  and  go  with  me  to  him. — So  they 
rose  and  went  to  his  dwelling.  Here  (he  said)  a  pot  of  beans  was  brought  to  us 
which  we  ate  without  salt.  Then  Abu  Marjum  said  :  Bring  me  a  table  for 
five  persons  with  five  Makkuk  of  rice,  five  Mann  of  butter,  ten  Mann  of 
sugar,  five  Mann  of  pine-seed,  and  five  Mann  of  pistachio  ;  all  of  which 
were  brought.  Then  said  Abu  Marjum  to  his  companions  :  Friends,  what 
is  the  world  like  this  morning  ? — They  replied  :  Bright  in  colour,  white 
its  sun.  He  said  :  Let  its  canals  flow  therein. — Then  the  butter  was 
brought  and  made  to  flow  in  it.  Abu  Marjum  then  accosted  his  companions 
saying  :  Friends,  what  is  the  world  like  this  morning  ? —  They  replied  : 
Bright  of  colour,  white  its  sun,  canals  flowing  in  it. — Then  he  said  : 
Friends,  now  plant  trees  therein. —  The  pistachios  and  pine-seeds  were 
brought,  and  flung  in. — He  then  accosted  his  companions  and  said  : 
Friends,  what  is  the  world  like  this  morning  ? — They  replied  :  Bright  of 
colour,  white  its  sun,  canals  flowing  and  trees  planted  therein  ;  and  its 
fruits  are  already  hanging  down  for  us. — Then  he  said  :  Friends,  now 

pelt  the  world  with  its  stones. - So  the  sugar  was  brought  and  thrown 

in. — Then  Abu  Marjum  accosted  his  companions,  saying  :  Friends,  what 
is  the  world  like  this  morning  ? — They  repeated  their  last  answer. — Then 
he  said  :  Friends,  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  world  ?  Strike  hands  there¬ 
in. — So  they  started  plunging  their  hands  therein  and  pushing  it  with 
their  five  fingers.1 — Abu’l-Fadl  Ahmad  b.  Salamah  said  :  I  mentioned 
this  to  Abu  Hatim  ar-Razi  and  he  bade  me  dictate  it  to  him,  which  I  did. 
Then  he  said  :  This  is  the  style  of  the  Sufis. 

I  would  observe  that  I  have  seen  members  of  the  community  who 
when  present  at  a  banquet,  eat  excessively,  and  select  bits  of  food  with 
which  they  fill  their  pockets  without  the  leave  of  the  host.  It  is  agreed 
that  such  procedure  is  unlawful.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  one  of  their 
Shaikhs,  who  had  taken  some  of  the  food  to  carry  it  away,  being  assaulted 
by  the  host  who  took  it  from  him. 


Account  of  the  Way  wherein  the  Devil  deludes  the  Sufis  in  the  Matters  of 
Music,  Dancing,  and  Emotion. 

You  should  know  that  the  hearing  of  singing  has  a  double  effect  :  one 
is  that  it  distracts  the  heart  from  thinking  about  the  greatness  of  God  and 
maintaining  His  service  ;  the  second  that  it  inclines  the  heart  to  those 
transitory  pleasures  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  calls,  in  the  gratification 
of  all  sensual  pleasures,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  sexual,  which 
is  only  complete  with  fresh  individuals,  who  cannot  legally  be  multiplied, 
so  that  music  leads  to  immorality.  Between  singing  and  immorality  there 

i.  It  is  difficult  in  this  passage  to  know  to  what  substantives  the  pronominal  suffixes  refer,  as  they  shift 
feminine  to  masculine.  Apparently  the  table  or  tray  represented  the  world,  and  the  party  made  a  good 
meal. 
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is  a  connexion,  inasmuch  as  singing  is  a  pleasure  of  the  spirit,- whereas 
immorality  is  the  greatest  of  the  pleasures  of  the  soul.  Hence  there  is  found 
in  the  Tradition  the  saying  :  Singing  is  the  charm  of  immorality.  Now 
Abu  Ja  far  at-Tabari  records  that  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments  was 
a  descendant  of  Cain  called  Tubal,  who  in  the  time  of  Mihla’ll  b.  Qainan 
invented  musical  instruments  such  as  the  flute,  the  drum,  and  the  lute. 
The  descendants  of  Cain  in  consequence  became  addicted  to  amusement, 
and  the  account  of  their  doings  reached  the  descendants  of  Seth  in  the 
mountain,  some  of  whom  came  down  into  the  plain,  and  indecency  and 
wine-drinking  became  rife.1 

This,  I  would  observe,  is  because  enjoyment  of  one  thing  suggests 
enjoyment  of  another,  especially  of  something  akin  to  it.  When  the  devil 
despaired  of  hearing  among  the  devotees  any  forbidden  sound  such  as  that 
of  the  lute,  he  bethought  him  of  singing,  which  is  effected  by  the  help  of 
that  instrument ;  and  worked  it  up  through  singing  without  the  instrument, 
encouraging  them  to  practise  it.  His  purpose  was  to  work  up  from  one 
thing  to  another.  Now  the  jurist  is  the  person  who  studies  causes  and 
effects,  and  considers  intentions.  For  looking  at  a  beardless  lad  is  per¬ 
missible,  if  there  is  no  danger  of  lust  being  aroused,  whereas  if  there  is 
such  danger  it  is  illicit  ;  similarly  it  is  permissible  to  kiss  a  girl  of  three 
years,  since  ordinarily  no  passion  is  aroused  thereby  ;  but  it  is  illicit  if 
passion  be  ardused.  Similarly  it  is  permissible  to  be  alone  with  women  of 
prohibited  degrees,  but  illicit  if  any  danger  is  involved.  So  consider  this 
principle. 

Now  there  has  been  much  discussion  about  singing,  some  forbidding 
it,  others  permitting  it  without  disapproval,  others  with  disapproval.  The 
general  result  may  be  thus  stated  :  The  nature  of  a  thing  should  be 
studied,  and  only  then  should  it  be  forbidden,  disapproved,  or  treated 
otherwise.  Now  the  term  singing  is  applied  to  a  number  of  things 
such  as  that  of  pilgrims  on  their  journeys,  since  some  foreigners  who  are 
making  the  pilgrimage  recite  as  they  journey  poems  describing  the 
Ka'bah,  Zemzem,  the  Station  of  Abraham,  sometimes  beating  the  drum 
while  they  recite  ;  it  is  lawful  to  listen  to  such  odes,  the  recitation  of  which 
does  not  afford  such  pleasure  as  to  disturb  equanimity.  The  case  of  raiders 
is  similar  ;  they  too  recite  odes  encouraging  them  to  raid.  The  same  too  is 
the  case  with  duellists  who  recite  boastful  odes  when  they  advance  to  single 
combat.  The  same  too  is  the  case  of  camel-drivers,  who  recite  odes  on  the 
Meccan  road,  e.g. 

Her  guide  her  soul  with  fair  assurance  fills  : 

To-morrow  thou  shalt  .see  Talh  and  the  hills. 

Such  odes  spur  on  camel  and  man,  but  such  encouragement  does  not 
thrill  sufficiently  to  disturb  mental  balance.  Now  the  origin  of  singing  to 
camels  was  told  us  by  Yahya  b.  al-Hasan  in  a  tradition  going  back  to  Talha2 


1.  Tabari,  chronicle,  i,  168  (abridged). 

2.  Died  152. 
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of  Mecca  who  had  it  from  one  of  their  savants,  that  the  Prophet  one 
night  on  the  Mecca  road  turned  aside  to  a  party  who  had  with  them  a 
clriver  who  was  singing,  saluted  them,  and  said  :  Our  driver  has  fallen 
asleep,  so  hearing  your  driver  sing,  I  turned  off  to  you.  Do  you  know  how 
such  singing  originated  ? — Certainly  not,  they  replied. — He  said  :  Their 
father  Mudar  went  to  one  of  his  herdsmen  and  found  that  his  camels  were 
all  scattered.  He  took  a  stick  and  hit  his  slave  on  the  hand  with  it.  The 
slave  ran  into  the  Wadi  shrieking  :  My  hand,  my  hand  !  The  camels, 
hearing  this,  came  towards  him.  Mudar  said  :  If  this  sort  of  thing  were 
reduced  to  rule,  the  camels  would  like  it  and  come  together.  So  such  sing¬ 
ing  was  reduced  to  rule.1 

The  Prophet  had  a  singing  camel-herd  named  Anjashah,  whose  singing 
made  the  camels  trot  :  to  whom  he  said  :  Anjashah,  drive  slowly  with 
the  glass  bottles.2  Salamah  b.  al-Akwa‘  said  in  a  Tradition:  We  started 
out  with  the  Prophet  to  Khaibar  and  travelled  all  night.  One  of  the  com¬ 
pany  said  to  ‘Amir  b.  al-Akwa‘:  May  we  not  hear  some  of  your  stuff? 
Now  ‘Amir  was  a  post,  so  he  alighted  and  led  the  people's  camels  by 
singing  : 

Only  by  Thee,  O  God,  we  find  our  way  ; 

Only  through  Thee  give  alms,  through  Thee  we  pray. 

Cause  Thou  Thy  peace  to  rest  on  us  to-day, 

And  let  our  feet  be  steady  in  the  fray. 

The  Prophet  asked  who  this  driver  was.  When  told  that  it  was  ‘Amir 
b.  al-Akwa‘  he  said  :  God  have  mercy  on  him  ! 

I  would  observe  that  it  is  recorded  that  al-Shafi‘i  said  :  There  is  no 
harm  in  listening  to  the  songs  of  camel- herds  and  the  recitations  of  the 
Bedouin. 

I  may  add  that  among  Arab  recitations  were  the  words  of  the  people 
of  Madina  when  the  Prophet  arrived  : 

Out  of  the  Farewell  ridges 
Rises  on  us  the  moon  : 

Let  us  while  preacher  preaches 
Be  grateful  for  the  boon. 

Verses  of  this  style  were  recited  in  Madina,  at  times  accompanied  by 
the  drum.  Thus  we  have  been  informed  by  Ibn  al-HasIn  in  a  Tradition 
going  back  to  ‘  A'ishah  that  she  was  visited  on  the  days  of  Mina  by  Abu- 
Bakr,  when  there  were  with  her  two  slave-girls  who  were  beating  drums 
while  the  Prophet  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak.  When  the  slave-girls  were 
rebuked  by  Abu-Bakr,  the  Prophet  uncovered  his  face  and  bade  Abu- 
Bakr  leave  them  alone,  as  these  were  feast-days.  This  Tradition  is  produced 

1.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  ;  but  the  text  may  be  corrupt. 

2.  According  to  Ibn  al-Athir  the  glass  bottles  meant  the  women  in  the  Howdahs,  who  were  equally  fragile. 

See  also  the  Hadith,  ^ Ed.,  I.C. 
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I  would  observe  that  these  slave-girls  were  clearly  of  tender  years^ 
since  the  Prophet  used  to  send  such  girls  to  play  with  ‘A’isha.  We  have 
been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  in  a  Tradition  going  back  to 
Mansur  b.  al-Walid  b.  Ja'far  b.  Muhammad  that  the  latter  said  :  I  asked 
Abu-‘Abdallah  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  what  was  the  singing  mentioned  in 
this  story  of  ‘A’isha  and  the  slave-girls  ;  he  replied  that  it  was  the  song  of 
the  riders  “  We’ve  come  to  you'  we've  come  to  you  !  ”  Al-Khallal  (Man¬ 
sur’s  informant)  added  that  he  had  been  told  by  Ahmad  b.  al-Faraj  al-Himsi 
a  Tradition  going  back  to  ‘A’isha,  according  to  which  she  said  :  We  had 
with  us  an  orphan  girl  of  an  Ansar  family,  whom  we  gave  in  marriage  to 
one  of  the  Ansar,  and  I  was  among  those  who  conducted  her  to  her 
bridegroom.  The  Prophet  said  :  ‘A’isha,  the  Ansar  are  given  to  erotic 
poetry,  so  what  did  you  say  ? — She  said  :  We  invoked  blessings  on  them. — 
He  said  :  Why  did  you  not  say  : — 

We’ve  come  to  you,  we’ve  come  to  you  ; 

Greet  us  and  we  will  greet  you  too. 

Were  it  not  for  the  ruddy  gold, 

She  had  not  entered  in  your  fold. 

Were  it  not  for  the  golden  ear, 

Lasses  would  not  so  plump  appear. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Ibn  al-HasIn  in  a  Tradition  going  back  to 
Jabir  b.  'Abdallah  that  the  Prophet  said  to  'A’isha  :  Have  you  taken  the 
girl  to  her  home  ? — Yes,  she  replied. — And  did  you  (he  asked)  send  with 
her  some  one  to  sing  to  them 

We’ve  come  to  you,  we’ve  come  to  you  ; 

Greet  us  and  we  will  greet  you  too  ? 

For  (he  said)  the  Ansar  are  people  given  to  erotic  verses. 

I  would  observe  that  these  records  explain  what  they  sang,  which  was 
not  thrilling  in  character,  neither  were  their  drums  of  the  style  known  in 
our  time.  To  the  same  category  belong  odes  which  were  recited  by  ascetics 
with  chant  and  tune  stirring  the  heart  to  thoughts  of  the  next  world,  called 
them  ascetic  odes,  such  as  : 

O  thoughtless  one  in  all  thy  ways, 

How  long  will  sin  receive  thy  praise  ? 

Fearest  thou  not  that  scene  of  stress 
When  God  will  make  thy  limbs  confess  ? 

1  marvel  how  one  blessed  with  sight 
Turns  blindly  from  the  path  of  right. 

This  too  is  permissible,  and  to  such  verses  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal^  referred 
when  he  sanctioned  them  according  to  a  Tradition  told  us  by  Abu’l-  Aziz* 
Kawus  with  a  chain  of  transmitters  going  back  to  Abu-Hamid  al-Khulqanl 


i.  Probably  Abu  4Abd  al-AzIz. 
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who  said  to  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  :  O  Abu  ‘Abdallah,  what  do  you  say  of  the 
ijioving  verses  which  are  about  Paradise  and  Hell  ?  He  asked  for  a  specimen. 
I  (said  the  narrator)  replied  that  they  said  : 

When  unto  me  my  Lord  doth  say, 

Me  dost  thou  boldly  disobey, 

Dost  hide  thy  sin  from  human  eye 
But  me  unblushingly  defy  ? 

Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  asked  me  to  repeat  the  lines,  which  I  did.  He  rose  up, 
entered  his  chamber,  and  shut  the  door  ;  but  I  heard  him  groaning  inside 
as  he  recited  the  verses. 

There  are  also  verses  recited  by  professional  mourners,  who  thereby 
move  men  to  grief  and  draw  tears  ;  these  are  to  be  forbidden  owing  to 
their  import. 

As  for  the  odes  recited  by  professional  singers,  describing  fair  women, 
wine,  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  produce  emotion  and  disturb 
equanimity,  thereby  awaking  the  dormant  passion  for  entertainment 
which  is  the  style  familiar  in  this  time,  e.g. 

Golden  of  hue,  a  fire  might  seem 
Out  of  that  cheek  to  blaze  or  gleam  ; 

They  terrify  me  with  disgrace  ; 

Ld  welcome  it  for  such  a  face  : 

for  such  odes  they  have  composed  melodies  of  different  sorts,  all  having 
the  effect  of  disturbing  the  hearer’s  equanimity,  and  arousing  passion. 
They  have  a  style  which  they  call  al- Basil,  which  gently  stirs  the  heart, 
after  which  they  introduce  the  recitation  which  causes  violent  emotion  ; 
to  this  they  add  striking  with  the  wand  in  rhythm  according  with  the 
recitation,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  Shabbabah  which  is  a  substitute  for 
the  reed-pipe.  This  is  the  singing  which  is  familiar  at  this  time. 

Before  we  discuss  its  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  or  whether  it  should 
be  disapproved,  we  may  state  that  the  wise  man  should  give  good  advice 
to  himself  and  his  fellows,  and  should  be  on  his  guard  against  the  devil’s 
deluding  him  into  treating  this  style  of  singing  like  the  varieties  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing,  which  also  are  designated  singing.  He  should 
not  treat  all  forms  alike,  saying  so-and-so  permits  it,  and  so-and-so  dis¬ 
approves  of  it.  So  let  us  begin  with  what  is  sound  advice  for  oneself  and 
one’s  fellows. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  natures  of  human  beings  vary  and  are 
scarcely  ever  uniform  ;  and  if  a  healthy,  vigorous  young  man  professes 
that  the  sight  of  fair  women  does  not  affect  or  influence  him  or  interfere 
with  his  piety,  we  disbelieve  him,  knowing  what  we  do  of  the  human 
constitution  ;  but,  if  his  veracity  is  established,  we  may  tell  him  that  he 
suffers  from  an  ailment  which  upsets  his  balance.  If  he  alleges  in  excuse 
that  he  looks  at  the  fair  women  only  by  way  of  contemplation  and  admira- 
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tion.  of  the  Creator  s  skill  in  producing  such  black  eyes,  delicate  noses, 
tint  of  pure  white,  we  may  say  to  him  that  there  is  sufficient  opportunity 
for  such  contemplation  offered  by  the  various  objects  which  the  law 
permits,  whereas  in  this  case  there  is  a  natural  inclination  which  distracts 
from  thought,  and  indeed  owing  to  the  supervention  of  passion  does  not 
permit  it  to  exist.  Likewise,  if  a  person  says  :  This  thrilling  chant  which 
produces  emotion  and  stirs  the  erotic  sentiment  and  love  of  worldly 
things  has  no  effect  on  me,  neither  inclines  my  heart  to  love  of  that  world 
which  it  describes  :  we  shall  not  believe  him,  this  being  a  matter  in  which 
all  natures  participate.  Further,  even  if  his  heart  be  far  removed  from 
passion  through  fear  of  God,  such  audition  will  recall  him  to  nature, 
however  long  he  may  have  been  travelling  on  the  road  of  fear.  And  there 
is  nothing  worse  than  leaving  the  right  path.  And  how  can  such  deviation 
escape  Him  (XX,  6)  Who  knows  what  is  secret  and  yet  more  hidden  ? 
Further,  if  the  case  be  as  this  Sufi  asserts,  we  ought  not  to  permit  the  indul¬ 
gence  except  to  persons  so  qualified  ;  whereas  the  community  permit  it 
absolutely  to  a  young  beginner,  or  an  ignorant  stripling.  So  much  so  that 
Abu-Hamid  al-Ghazzali  asserts  that  it  is  the  correct  view  that  erotic  pro¬ 
logues  describing  cheeks,  temples,  figures,  stature  and  other  feminine 
charms  are  not  to  be  forbidden. 

As  for  the  person  who  says  that,  he  does  not  listen  to  the  singing  for  any 
worldly  object,  but  merely  to  obtain  hints  therefrom,  he  is  in  error  in  two 
ways.  One  of  them  is  that  nature  hastens  to  its  aim  before  the  hints  are 
obtained,  so  that  he  is  like  the  one  who  asserts  that  he  gazes  on  a  fair  woman 
in  order  to  reflect  on  the  creation.  The  second  is  that  the  singing  contains 
little  that  can  serve  as  a  hint  about  the  Creator,  who  is  too  lofty  to  permit 
of  the  expressions  “  to  be  enamoured  ”  or  “  to  philander  ”  being  used  in 
reference  to  Him.  Our  portion  of  knowledge  of  Him  is  awe  and  the  sense 
of  His  greatness. 

Having  finished  our  counsel,  let  us  record  what  has  been  said  concern¬ 
ing  singing. 

The  view  of  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal.  In  his  time  the  singing  consisted  in 
recitation  of  ascetic  odes  ;  different  views  are  recorded  as  his  in  the  case 
where  such  odes  were  set  to  music.  His  son  'Abdallah  records  that  he 
said  :  Singing  produces  hypocrisy  in  the  heart ;  I  do  not  like  it. — Isma'il 
b.  Ishaq  ath-Thaqafi  records  that  being  asked  about  listening  to  odes  he 
said  :  I  disapprove,  it  is  an  innovation  ;  such  company  is  to  be  avoided. — 
Abu’l-IIarith  records  that  he  said  :  Singing  is  an  innovation.— When  told 
that  it  softened  the  heart,  he  repeated  that  it  was  an  innovation.  Ya'qub 
al-Hashimi  records  the  same,  with  the  introduction  of  a  synonym. — 
Ya'qub  b.  Ghiyath  records  that  he  said  that  he  disapproved  of  singing  and 
forbade  listening  to  it. 

I  would  observe  that  all  these  traditions  indicate  disapproval  of  singing. 
Abu-Bakr  al-Khallal  states  that  Ahmad  disapproved  of  odes  when  told, 
that  they  were  accompanied  with  ribaldry.  There  is,  however,  another 
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tradition  that  he  said  they  were  harmless.  Al-Marwazi  says  :  I  asked 
Abu  ‘Abdallah  (Ibn-Hanbal)  about  odes,  and  he  said  they  were  an  innova¬ 
tion. — I  said  to  him  :  They  (the  poets)  rave. — He  said  :  They  do  not  go 
as  far  as  that. 

We  have  been  told  that  Ahmad  heard  a  man  chanting  to  his  son  Salih 
and  made  no  objection. — Salih  said  to  him  :  Papa,  do  you  not  disapprove 
of  this  ? — He  replied  :  I  was  merely  told  that  they  indulged  in  impropriety 
in  consequence  whereof  I  disapproved  ;  but  I  see  no  objection  to  this. 

I  would  observe  that  members  of  our  school  (the  Hanbalite)  have 
recorded  that  Abu-Bakr  al-Khallal  and  his  friend  ‘Abd  al-‘Aziz  permitted 
singing,  referring  to  the  ascetic  odes  of  their  time.  And  the  approval  of 
Ahmad  must  refer  to  the  same.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Ahmad 
b.  Hanbal,  being  asked  about  a  case  in  which  a  man  had  died  and  left 
a  son  and  a  singing-girl,  whom  the  lad  had  to  sell,  had  replied  that  she 
must  not  be  sold  as  a  singing- girl.  Being  told  that  as  a  singing-girl  she 
would  be  worth  30,000  dirhems,  whereas  as  an  ordinary  slave-girl  she 
would  probably  fetch  only  20  dinars,1  he  still  said  she  must  be  sold  as  an 
ordinary  slave. 

He  must  have  said  this  on  the  ground  that  the  singing-girl  would  not 
sing  ascetic  odes,  but  such  as  are  merry  and  erotic.  And  this  shows  that 
singing  is  forbidden,  since,  were  it  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  let  the 
orphan  lose  the  money.  The  case  then  was  similar  to  that  in  which  Abu- 
Talhah  told  the  Prophet  that  he  was  in  possession  of  wine  belonging  to 
certain  orphans.  The  Prophet  bade  him  pour  it  away.  Had  it  been  per¬ 
missible  to  regard  it  as  a  proper  possession,  he  would  not  have  wasted  the 
orphans’  property.  Al-Marwazi  reports  that  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  said  : 
The  earnings  of  a  eunuch  by  singing  are  to  be  condemned  :  the  reason 
being  that  such  a  person  does  not  sing  ascetic  odes,  but  only  such  as  are 
erotic  or  dirges.  It  is  clear  from  this  collection  that  the  two  opinions 
recorded  of  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal,  approving  and  disapproving,  refer  res¬ 
pectively  to  ascetic  odes  set  to  music  and  to  others.  The  singing  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  these  days  is  illicit  according  to  him  :  still  more 
would  it  have  been  had  he  known  of  the  additions  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  since  his  day. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  Malik  b.  Anas,  we  have  been  informed  by 
Muhammad  b.  Nasir  in  a  tradition  going  back  to  Ishaq  b.  Tsa  at-Tabba4 
that  the  latter  said  :  I  asked  Malik  b.  Anas  about  the  singing  in  which  the 
people  of  Madina  freely  indulged.  He  replied  that  this  was  done  only  by 
evil-doers. — We  have  been  informed  by  Hibat  Allah  b.  Ahmad  al-Harirl 
that  he  was  told  by  Abu't-Tayyib  al-Tabari  that  Malik  b.  Anas  had  for¬ 
bidden  both  singing  and  listening  to  it.  If,  he  said,  a  man  buy  a  slave-girl 
and  find  that  she  is  a  singer,  he  may  make  the  vendor  take  her  back  as 
defective. — This  isthedoctrine  of  all  the  Madinese  except  Ibrahim  b.  Sa‘d, 


1 .  At  the  usual  rate  of  exchange,  300  dirhems. 
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who,  according  to  Zakariyya  as-Saji,  saw  no  harm  in  it. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  Abu-Hanlfah,  we  have  been  informed  by 
Hibat  Allah,  b.  Ahmad  al-Harlri  after  Abu’t-Tayyib  at-Tabari  that  Abu- 
Hanlfa  disapproved  of  singing,  although  he  permitted  the  drinking  of 
date-wine  ;  he  regarded  listening  to  singing  as  sinful.  Similar,  he  said,  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  other  jurists  of  Kufa,  Ibrahim,  ash-Sha‘bi,  Hammad, 
Sufyan  ath-Thauri,  etc.,  there  being  no  difference  between  them  on  the 
subject.  Nor,  he  added,  do  we  know  of  any  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  jurists  of  Basra  in  disapproval  and  prohibition  of  it,  except  that 
'Ubaid-  Allah  b.  al-Hasanal-Anbari1  is  recorded  to  have  seen  no  harm  in  it. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  ash-Shafi'i  we  have  been  given  by  the  same 
authority  a  tradition  going  back  to  al-Hasan  b.  ‘Abd  al-'Aziz  al-Harawi 
according  to  which  the  latter  said  :  I  heard  Muhammad  b.  Idris  (ash- 
Shafi‘1)  say  :  I  left  behind  me  in  Iraq  an  invention  of  the  atheists,  which 
they  call  Shifting,2  whereby  they  divert  people  from  the  Qur’an. 

The  Shifters  are  mentioned  by  Abu- Mansur  al-Azhari,3  as  people  who 
”  shift  ”  by  the  mention  of  God  in  prayer  and  supplication  :  They  call  the 
emotional  poetry  which  they  introduce  into  the  mention  of  God  “  Shifting,  ” 
the  idea  being  that  when  they  chant  their  words  with  tunes  they  feel 
emotion  and  dance.  This  is  why  they  are  called  Shifters. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Hibat  Allah  b.  Ahmad  al-Harlri  after 
Abu’t-Tayyib  Tahir  b.  ‘Abdallah  at-Tabari  that  ash-Shafi'i  said  :  Singing 
is  to  be  disapproved,  as  it  resembles  falsehood.  One  who  does  it  frequently 
is  a  fool,  whose  evidence  is  to  be  rejected.  He  added  that  ash-Shafi'i 
disapproved  of  Shifting. — At-Tabari  states  that  the  learned  men  of  the 
chief  cities  were  agreed  in  disapproval  and  prohibition  of  singing  ;  the  only 
jurists  who  differed  from  the  general  opinion  were  Ibrahim  b.  Sa‘d  and 
‘Ubaidallah  al-Anbari.  Now  the  Prophet  said  :  Be  on  the  side  of  the 
great  majority  ;  for  one  who  isolates  himself,  does  so  in  Hell. — And  again  : 
Whoso  differs  from  the  general  opinion  dies  a  pagan  death. 

Now  I  would  observe  that  the  leading  followers  of  ash-Shah ‘i  dis¬ 
approved  of  hearing  music.  No  case  is  known  of  a  different  opinion  among 
the  earlier  members  of  this  school  ;  and  the  foremost  representatives  of  it 
in  later  times  also  disapproved.  Among  the  latter  was  Abu’t-Tayyib 
at-Tabari,  who  composed  a  treatise  in  censure  and  prohibition  of  singing, 
recited  to  us  by  Abu’l-Qasim  al-Harlri.  Also  the  Qadi  Abu-Bakr  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  Muzaffar  ash-Shami,  who,  as  reported  to  us  by  ‘Abd  al-Wahhab 
b.  al-Mubarak  al-Anmati,  said  that  singing,  listening  to  it,  and  playing 
with  a  rod  were  all  illicit.  He  added  that  any  one  who  attributed  to  ash- 
Shafi'i  the  licencing  of  these  performances  was  making  a  false  assertion. 
And  indeed  ash-Shafi'i  states  distinctly  in  his  Book  of  Conduct  for  a 

1.  QadI  of  Ba?ra,  ob.  168. 

2.  The  text  has  been  corrected  from  Jfibiz,  Bayan,  ed.  1332,  I,  116. 

3.  282-370.  His  name  was  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad. 
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that  if  any  man  habitually  listens  to  singing  his  evidence  is  to  be  rejected, 
and  he  is  disqualified  from  giving  testimony. 

This,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  learned  and  pious  followers  of  ash-Shafi% 
and  licence  was  only  given  by  some  of  the  later  followers,  whose  knowledge 
was  scanty,  and  whom  passion  overcame.  The  jurists  of  our  (the  Hanbalite) 
school  hold  that  the  evidence  of  a  singer  or  a  dancer  is  not  to  be  accepted. — 
God  is  our  guide  ! 

{To  be  Continued). 

{Late)  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 
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Maharaja  Yamin-us-Saltanat  Prize  and  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  Prize  for 
non-Mnslim  Competitors  on  the  Life  of  the  Prophet . 

AS  USUAL  the  boarders  of  the  Osmania  University  hostels  arranged 
this  year  a  prize  competition  for  writing  essays  on  different  given 
topics  connected  with  the  life  of  the  Prophet.  Two  special  prizes 
were  reserved  for  non- Muslim  boys  and  girls  respectively  from  among 
the  college  students  of  the  University.  In  spite  of  unusually  short  time, 
due  to  unavoidable  circumstances  this  year,  the  response  was  very  great 
and  even  lady  candidates  were  praised  very  much  by  the  examiners  for 
the  wide  reading  and  objective  treatment. 


Theses  on  Islamic  Studies  : 

Candidates  for  the  Master’s  Degree  in  the  Osmania  University  are 
offering  their  theses  as  we  write  these  lines  in  the  middle  of  February. 
Many  of  these  pertain  to  Islamic  studies.  A  select  list  may  be  of  interest: 

LL.M.  : — 

1.  ‘Abdul  Majid  Faruql,  Comparative  Study  of  the  Institution  of 
the  Caliphate  and  the  Papacy. 

2.  ‘  Abdul-Mun‘im,  Constitutional  Position  of  Asafjah  I  after  his 
Declaration  of  Independence  vis-a-vis  the  Mughals  and  a  Comparison 
with  the  Sultanates  of  the  Later  ‘Abbasid  Period. 

3.  Isma'il  ‘Ali  Khan,  Private  International  Law  in  Hyderabad , 
Past  and  Present . 

4.  ‘Abdul -Hafiz,  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Mediceval  Muslim 
Deccan. 

5.  Riyad  Ahmad,  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Rights  of  Wife  and 
Husband  in  Different  Systems  of  Law ,  with  Special  Regard  to  Islam. 

6.  Vinayak  Rao  Ranbaorey,  Custom  in  Different  Systems  of  Law , 
with  Particular  Reference  to  Hindu  and  Muslim  Laws. 

7.  Laxman  Reddy,  The  Theory  of  Balance  of  Power ,  Particularly 
in  Hindu  and  Muslim  Political  Science. 

F— 11 
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Theology,  M.A.  : — 

i.  Diya/uddln,  Muhammad  ‘Abduh  and  his  Characteristics  from 
the  Point  of  View  of  Kalam. 

Arabic,  M.A.  : — 

1.  Syed  ‘Abdullah,  Kumait  and  his  Poetry. 

2.  Syed  Nasrullah,  Hassan  ibn  Thabit  and  his  Poetry . 

3.  Mohd.  ‘Abdur  Rashid,  Kharijites,  their  Poetry  and  their  Famous 
Poets. 

Persian,  M.A.  : — 

1.  Miss  Sa‘Idah  Mazhar,  Life  and  Poetry  of  Naziri  Nishapuri. 

2.  Miss  Syeda  Salim,  Life  and  Poetry  of  'Abdur- Rahman  Jami. 

3.  Ahmad  Idris  Qadri,  Life  of  Zinda  Ghani  and  a  Persian  Com¬ 
position  of  Khaja  Bande  Nawaz  (of  Gulbarga). 

History,  M.A.  : — 

1.  Shaikh  Mahmud,  Educational  Progress  of  Modem  Hyderabad. 

2.  Syed  Taqi  ‘All,  Contribution  of  Seljuqs  to  Civilisation  and  Cul¬ 
ture. 

3.  Ishwarnath  Mathur,  Political  Thought  of  Mauldnd  Muhammad 
(Ali . 

4.  Muhammad  Asadullah,  Political  Influences  of  Muhammad  Ghuri. 


Exhibitions  of  Islamic  Culture  in  Hyderabad.  : 

The  earliest  recorded  public  exhibition  ol  Muslim  culture  was 
inaugurated  on  4th  Muharram,  1345  H.  in  the  Bazm-e-Adab,  Hyder¬ 
abad.  Though  it  consisted  of  the  possession  of  only  one  family,  it  had 
a  marked  success.  It  was  described  in  detail  in  the  monthly  Maarif 
Azamgarh,  of  February,  1927.  The  same  organisers  were  responsible 
for  renewed  efforts  in  the  years  to  follow  in  the  Bazm-e-Adab  as  well 
as  the  Arabic  Union  and  the  Historical  Union  of  the  Osmania  University. 
The  last  named  was  an  imposing  affair  as  a  large  number  of  notables  in 
the  city  had  co-operated  to  make  it  a  success.  It  was  described  in  the 
Urdu  Hyderabad  weekly,  the  Nizam  Gazette  of  26th  Mihr,  1339  F. 
(1930).  Two  years  ago,  immediately  after  the  exhibition  of  the  Moham- 
madan  College,  Madras,  a  society  was  formed,  in  Hyderabad  which 
organised  the  biggest  exhibition,  as  recorded,  of  Islamic  culture,  describ¬ 
ed  among  others  by  us  also.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  said  society, 
the  interest  is  now  spreading  all  over  the  country  with  the  result  that 
many  hidden  treasures  are  coming  to  light  and  are  better  cared 
and  preserved  by  their  so  far  ignorant  owners. 
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Early  this  year  the  Theology  Union  of  the  Warangal  College ’organised 
a  provincial  exhibition  of  Islamic  culture  which  was  a  great  success.^ 

In  the  first  week  of  Rabf  I  last,  a  new  note  was  devised  when  the 
annual  Urs  of  a  local  Masha’ikh,  Syed  Saifuddln  Qadri,  was  the  occasion 
of  an  exhibition  of  Islamic  culture,  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  at  such 
an  opportune  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Masha  ikhs  of  Hyderabad  possess 
not  only  a  very  large  quantity  of  objects  worthy  of  the  highest  cultural 
exhibitions,  but  they  also  possess  means  of  organising  exhibitions.  If  the 
lead  given  this  year  by  Maulana  Qadir  Muhiuddln  Qadri  is  followed  by 
others,  one  may  expect  to  bring  to  light  unheard-of  treasures  of  great 
value. 

M.  H. 


DECCAN 

Bombay  Provincial  JamVat-ul- Ulema  Conference: 

Over  25,000  persons,  including  people  of  all  shades  of  political  opin¬ 
ion,  attended  the  conference  which  was  held  in  Bombay  in  the  month 
of  January  1945.  Maulana  Sayyid  Sulayman  Nadvi,  presiding  over  the 
session  on  the  first  day,  said :  “  Ignorance  of  the  traditions  and 

culture  of  one  religion  and  adoption  of  another  lead  to  fiasco.  The  new 
culture  and  civilization  in  this  country  did  more  harm  than  good.  ” 
He  advised  the  people  to  study  the  teachings  of  their  own  religion  to 
know  what  it  contained.  M.  Pir  Zia  Ma'sum,  Chairman  of  the  Reception 
Committee,  said  that  the  lack  of  education  among  the  Muslims  had  led 
them  to  all  those  vices  which  Islam  prohibited.  He  advised  them  to  devote 
more  attention  to  education.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  great 
room  for  improvement  in  the  administration  of  Waqf.  The  Muslims 
were  not  only  backward  educationally  but  in  every  sphere  of  life.  Maulana 
Muhammad  Tayyib,  presiding  over  the  session  of  the  second  day,  said  : 
“  Slavery  is  the  worst  disease  :  Islam  teaches  us  to  live  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent:  we  must  make  earnest  effort  to  gain  independence.  Muslims  should 
rise  to  the  occasion  according  to  the  injunctions  of  their  religion.  Many 
useful  resolutions  were  passed  ;  such  as  :  Urdu  should  be  the  com¬ 
mon  language  of  India,  since  it  was  spoken  in  every  part  of  the  country 
and  understandable  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  without  the  dist¬ 
inction  of  caste  and  creed.  This  resolution  also  criticised  the  attitude  of 
all  those  institutions  which  were  opposing  the  language  on  communal 
basis  and  regarded  it  as  more  propaganda  against  the  Muslim  community. 
In  a  resolution  the  Bombay  Municipal  authorities  were  criticised  for 
failure  to  introduce  religious  instructions  in  primary  schools.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  urging  the  British  Government  to  look  into  the  genuine 
grievances  of  the  Arabs  in  Palestine.  The  need  for  an  Islamic  Research 
Institute  in  Bombay  was  also  urged. 
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Indian  History  Congress  : 

The  7th  Session  of  the  Indian  History  Congress  was  held  in  Madras 
in  the  last  week  of  December,  1944.  The  section  dealing  with  mediaeval 
period,  ranging  from  1206  to  1526  A.D.,  was  presided  over  by  Sayyid 
Sulayman  Nadvi.  In  the  course  of  his  presidential  address  he  said  : 
“  History  of  India  is  being  taught  by  our  own  compatriots,  who  also 
compile  various  text -books,  and  conduct  researches  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  the  kings  of  different  periods.  But  I  regret  to  find  that 
they  are  still  treading  upon  the  path  of  their  foreign  predecessors.  And 
so  the  imperative  need  is  to  be  guided  by  the  pure  motive  of  neutralising 
the  evils  of  the  previous  system  of  writing  and  teaching  history,  and  re¬ 
casting  it  in  order  to  create  harmony  and  concord  amongst  the  various 
peoples  of  this  country.  Historical  facts  are  raw  materials,  which  can  be 
manufactured  into  any  shape  and  form.  A  biased  and  unbiased  historian 
can  interpret  one  and  the  same  historical  incident  in  two  different  ways. 
...  .1  regret  to  say  that  the  Turk  conquerors  in  waging  wars  in  India 
overlooked  the  Islamic  laws  of  war  and  peace,  victory  and  booty  as  well 
as  income  and  expenditure.  Still  their  questionable  behaviour  is  ascribed 
to  the  Islamic  Sharfat,  although  Islam  has  provided  a  clear  and  definite 
code  which  regulates  how  to  deal  with  the  Dhimmis  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment.  This  sort  of  discussion  is  generally  made  an  object  of  much  con¬ 
fusion,  and  so  the  history  of  the  Muslim  rulers  of  India  has  dwindled  into 
confused  mass  of  controversy.  Their  administration,  along  with  their 
religious  laws  and  injunctions,  are  depicted  sometimes  in  a  horrible  man¬ 
ner.  This  has  reaction  amongst  the  other  group  of  writers  who  try  to 
defend  every  deed  and  extol  every  action  of  the  Muslim  rulers.  The 
virtue  of  researches  is  thus  transformed  into  the  vices  of  bitter  criticism 
in  the  historical  works  of  the  respective  authors.  Historical  criticism  must 
be  free  from  all  imputed  motives.  Glorious  deed  of  a  king  must  be  eulo¬ 
gised  and  not  underrated  and  their  evil  actions  must  be  deprecated  and 
not  defended.  This  must  always  be  kept  in  view  that  the  Muslim  rulers 
were  no  doubt  the  temporal  heads,  but  were  not  the  spiritual  luminaries 
and  divines  who  were  expected  to  be  free  from  all  failings  and  short¬ 
comings.  If  they  committed  some  political  errors  or  adopted  some  impro¬ 
per  course,  we  do  not  need  to  offer  any  apology  on  their  behalf,  nor  we 
are  to  feel  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  their  lapses.  No  nation  can  boast  of 
having  all  of  its  rulers  and  conquerors  as  paragons  of  virtues.  Each 
country  in  every  age  had  good  as  well  as  bad  kings . " 

The  following  papers  dealing  with  the  Indo-Muslim  history  were 
submitted  to  the  conference  : — 

Gury  Venkata  Rao. — Status  of  Musalmans in  the  Vijayanagar  Empire . 

Kishori  Saran  Lai  — Zia  Barani~as  an  Authority  on  the  Khiljis . 

Dr.  Mahdi  Husain. — Mahmud  of  Ghazni  idolised  by  (Isami. 
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Dr.  S.  Moinu’l-Ijlaq. — The  Deccan  Policy  of  Sultan  Muhafnmad  bin 
Tughluq . 

Dr.  P.  M.  Joshi. — Some  Notes  on  the  Textile  Industry  and  Trade  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Bijapur. 

Prof.  IT.  K.  Sherwani. — The  Independence  of  Bahmani  Governors . 

Dr.  B.  A.  baletore. — Gujarat  as  Known  in  Mediceval  Europe . 

K.  B.,  J.  D.  Kanga. — Arts  and  Letters  during  the  Reign  of  Mahmud 
of  Ghazna. 

Mr.  Abdul  Majid  Khan. — Sultan  Ghiyathu  d-Din  1  was  of  Bengal . 

Mr.  Jagdish  NarayanSarkar. — Mir  Jumla  s Diplomatic  Relations  with 
Ranga  Rayal  and  Shahuji  Bhonsle . 

M.  'Abdulla  Chaghatai. — Al  (race) -i- Tarkhan  and  their  Survivors 
in  India . 

'Abdul-Majid  Siddiqi. — Ibrahim  Qutb  Shah,  the  Organiser  of  the 
Qutb  Shahi  Dynasty  of  Golconda. 

K.  Sajan  Lai. — A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  Pre-Mutiny  Urdu  Newspapers. 

Mr.  A.  Subbaraya  Ghetty. — Tipus  Endowments  to  the  Hindus  and 
the  Hindus'  Institutions. 

Muslim  Inscriptions  : 

Recently  Mr.  V.  S.  Bendrey,  Poona,  has  brought  out  a  brochure  entitl¬ 
ed  A  Study  of  Muslim  Inscriptions  with  a  foreword  by  Prof.  Shaikh'  Abdul - 
Qadir  Sarfaraz.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  introductory  part  is 
spread  over  twenty  short  sections  and  the  second  part  gives  the  most 
essential  particulars  of  each  inscription  so  far  published  in  the  Epigra- 
phia  Indo-Moslimica  of  Government  of  India.  The  author  acknowledges 
that  he  is  not  conversant  with  Arabic,  Persian  and  Urdu  languages. 
That  is  why  the  Epigraphia  Indo-Moslimica  has  been  chosen  for  this 
study.  In  the  published  material  before  us  in  the  E.I.M.  we  never  find 
that  any  contributor  would  have  put  words  Ramjan,  Fouzdar,  etc.  as 
Mr.  Bendrey  has  put  them  in  this  brochure  instead  of  their  actual  render¬ 
ing  as  Ramzan,  Foujdar,  etc. 


The  Glory  that  was  Gurjardesa  : 

Mr.  K.  M.  Munshi,  the  president  of  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan, 
Bombay,  has  recently  published  the  third  part  of  his  scheme  An  Ex¬ 
haustive  History  of  Greater  Gujarat  from  the  earliest  pre-historic  times 
up  to  1300  A.C.  So  far  only  its  first  and  third  parts  have  been  published. 
The  latter  dealing  up  to  1300,  which  also  includes  the  early  Muslim 
period  history  of  Western  India,  is  before  us.  Mir.  Munshi  is  a  well-known 
12 
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writer  among  the  Gujaratis.  A  casual  glance  into  his  work  reveals  that 
it,  is  a  well  documented  attempt.  Although  by  a  Muslim  it  requires  a 
very  careful  study  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  he  has  devoted  much  of  his 
attention  to  Hindu  viewpoint.  He  himself  says  in  its  foreword  :  “  In 
this  volume  I  have  also  touched  the  fringe  of  the  next  period  (1199- 
1526  A.C.),  which  in  fact  is  the  age  of  Indian  Resistance.  Generally  the 
history  of  this  period  is  devoted  to  the  achievements  of  the  Sultanate  of 
Delhi  as  have  been  described  by  the  court  poets  and  historians  of  Delhi, 
and  which  in  consequence,  are  accorded  a  space  and  treatment  incom¬ 
mensurate  with  facts.  First,  except  during  a  few  years  under  ‘Ala'ud-Din 
Khilji  and  Mahmud  Tughlak  (correct  is  ‘Muhammad  Tughluq),  Delhi 
was  but  a  raiding  camp  with  a  small  hinterland  and  several  scattered  out¬ 
posts  controlled  by  incessant  expeditions  with  the  aid  of  foreign  and  local 
mercenaries  and  did  not  settle  down  into  a  political  and  cultural  centre 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  changed  masters  during  this 
period.  Secondly,  from  the  Indian  point  of  view,  it  was  a  period  of  cease¬ 
less  resistance  on  a  country  wide  scale.  Thirdly,  the  Turks  and  Afghans 
military  captains  wherever  they  could,  established  independent  princi¬ 
palities  with  the  aid  of  local  Hindu  co-operation.  Of  this  period  the  most 
tragic  factor  was  the  inability  of  the  Indian  kings  to  organise  collective 
resistance  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  overcome  the  new  danger.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  this  period  which  introduced  an  alien  factor  in 
the  country  and  which  ended  in  producing  factors  of  adjustment  which 
still  influence  the  destiny  of  the  country,  would  be  studied  in  the  light 
of  Indian  materials  which  are  now  available.” 


Indian  Historical  Records  Commission  : 

The  twenty-first  Session  of  the  Indian  Historical  Records  Commis¬ 
sion  took  place  at  Udaipur  (Mewar)  during  the  month  of  December, 
1944.  Thirty-three  papers,  based  on  unpublished  documents,  were 
read  on  different  aspects  of  Indian  history.  Only  the  following  as 
noted  below  in  brief  dealt  with  Indo-Muslim  history  : — 


Diplomatic  Letters  of  Shah  Jahan  by  A.  Halim  : 

This  paper  is  based  on  a  MS.  of  the  Ahkdm-i-Shdh-Jahani  which  exists 
in  the  library  of  the  Muslim  University,  Aligarh.  It  is  a  collection  of 
eighteen  letters,  fifteen  of  which  are  addressed  to  the  rulers  of  Trans- 
Oxiana,  Persia  and  the  Deccan  ;  one  in  the  form  of  a_Farman  to  Shayista 
Khan,  and  of  the  latter  two,  one  is  addressed  to  Jahan  Ara  while  the  last  by 
Prince  Aurangzeb  to  Shah  Jahan  is  a  representation  of  Aurangzeb  before 
his  encounter  with  Dara.  Aurangzeb  complains  that  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jahan  has  lost  all  control  over  the  administration  which  is  in  the  hands 
12* 
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of  his  brother  who  was  and  is  his  enemy.  He  cites  example  of  his  past 
conduct  and  justifies  his  march  to  the  capital. 

'Adil  Shahi  Grants  to  Shaikh  Muhammad  Abu-Turab  Mudarris  by 
M.A.Chaghtai  : 

Ever  since  the  Muslim  conquest  of  the  Deccan,  Bijapur  has  been  a 
centre  of  learning.  Shaikh  Abu-Turab  Mudarris,  professor,  his  father 
Shaikh  Abu'l-Ma'ali  and  his  grandfather  Shaikh  TLmullah  belonged  to  a 
group  of  professors.  Shaikh  Abu-Turab  was  very  popular  owing  to  his 
keen  interest  which  he  took  in  the  profession  of  teaching  and  thus  he  was 
called  Mudarris.  He  had.  received  some  grants  from  the  ‘Adil  Shahi 
kings  of  Bijapur  which  were  later  on  transferred  to  his  family.  These 
four  documents  described  here,  range  from  A.H.  1076/A. D.  1656  to 
A.H.  1133/A.D.  1723. 

The  Pre- Mutiny  Records  in  Agra  by  Dr.  Mahdi  Hussain  : 

The  records  at  the  Agra  Collectorate  are  rich  in  information  and 
throw  light  on  the  pensions  and  gratuities  granted  by  the  Mughal  emp¬ 
erors  to  the  Hindus  for  the  upkeep  of  their  temples,  idol-houses  and  cow¬ 
sheds  ;  they  also  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  Jum'a  Masjid,  the  Tri- 
polia,  the  Tomb  of  Mariam  Zamani  at  Sikandra  and  the  Dargah  of  Fath- 
pur  Sikri,  the  Mausoleum  of  Ptimadu’d-Dawla,  the  Tahsil  and  the  Col¬ 
lectorate  buildings. 

Akhbarat-i-Lahore-o- Multan  by  S.  Ganda  Singh  : 

They  contain  copies  of  Farmans  and  Parwanas  from  the  capital  to 
the  various  Sardars  and  officials  during  the  year  preceding  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Panjab  ;  a  Persian  account  book  of  the  Sikh  troops  stationed 
at  Peshawar  from  Chaitar  to  Bhadon  Samvat  1905,  with  the  signature  of 
George  Lawrence  ;  and  an  autobiography  and  correspondence  of  Maulvi 
Sayyid  Rajab  'All  Khan  who  was  for  a  long  time  Mir  Munshi  to  the  agent 
to  the  Governor- General  on  the  Sikh  frontier  and  later  on  to  the  British 
Resident  at  Lahore.  The  Akhbardt,  or  news-letters,  cover  the  most 
eventful  period  of  the  great  tragedy.  They  were  written  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  some  one  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Sikh  kingdom  and  this 
is  shown  from  the  fact  that  Diwan  Mul  Raj,  Raja  Sher  Singh  and  his 
father  Sardar  Chatar  Singh  Atariwala  and  their  friends  are  referred  to 
as  namak  haram  and  badzat— traitors  and  base-borns. 

A  Parwanah  of  Nawab  Shuja-ud-Din  Muhammad  Khan  to  the  Dutch 
by  K.  K.  Datta  : 

The  Parwanah  was  issued  to  the  Dutch  in  Bengal  by  its  Nawab 
Shuja'-ud-Dln  Muhammad  Khan  in  1730.  It  referred  to  the  trade  of  the 
Dutch  in  Southern ‘India.  Dr.  Datta  has  criticised  the  Parwanah  and  says 
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at  its  end  that  Nawab  Shuja'-ud-Dln  granted  to  the  Dutch  a  Parwana 
cQntaining  strictest  injunctions  against  all  kinds  of  molestation  and 
impediments  which  prejudiced  their  trade  and  other  affairs. 


Munsha  at-i-Husaxnia  Collection  of  Browne's  Correspondence  by  S.  H. 
Askar i  : 

It  is  an  unbound  and  undated  MS.  in  the  Oriental  Public  Library, 
Patna,  which  contains  the  correspondence  of  Major  Browne.  It  was  com- 
piled  at  his  instance  by  Munshi  Sayyid  Muhammad  Husain.  Prof.  ‘Askari 
finds  that  it  has  been  addressed  to  Shah  ‘Alam,  Asaf-ud-Dowla,  Prince 
Jahandar  Shah,  Najaf  Quli  Khan,  Zainu’l-'Abidln,  Mirza  Shaft*  Majd-ud- 
Dowla,  Afrasayab  Khan,  Muhammad  Beg  Khan  Hamdani,  Afzal  Khan, 
brother  of  Najlb-ud-Dowla,  sister  of  Mirza  Najaf,  Mahdji  Sindhia, 
Raja  Partab  Singh  of  Jaipur,  Raja  Partap  of  Macheri,  Raja  Ranjit  Singh 
of  Bharatpur,  Thakar  Bakht  Singh  of  Bharatpur,  Raja  Bhim  Singh  of 
Udaipur,  Raja  Bishen  Singh  of  Bundi,  Raja  Sahib  Singh  of  Patiala,  Raja 
Karan  Singh  Sikh,  Raja  Chait  Singh  of  Benares,  Ray-i-Rayan  Manikchand, 
Lajjah  Ram  and  Sarda  Ram,  Salah-ud-Dln  Muhammad  Khan  and  Mirza 
Khalil.  The  collection  includes  some  letters  addressed  to  Major  Browne, 
and  also  two  important  letters,  one  from  Hastings  to  the  king,  the  other 
from  Mirza  Shaft*  to  Hastings. 

Two  Documents  relating  to  the  Nature  of  Religious  Assignments  in 
the  Sultanate  of  Gujarat  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Quraishi  : 

These  documents  are  in  the  possession  of  Sayyid  Amir  Miyan  Sahib 
of  Mangrol.  The  first  is  a  Far  man  assigning  a  sum  of  ten  lakh  and  sixty 
thousand  coins  for  the  maintenance  of  the  descendants  of  Sayyid  Sikandar 
and  the  upkeep  of  his  shrine,  its  mosque  and  staff.  Sayyid  Sikandar 
was  the  disciple  and  Khalifa  of  Hadrat  Jahaniya.  It  is  dated  A.H.  960/ 
A.D.  1553.  The  second  document  is  a  government  certificate  regarding 
the  grant  of  land  for  the  maintenance  of  an  Imam  and  a  Mu'adhdhin  in 
one  of  the  mosques  built  by  Sayyid  Sikandar.  It  is  dated  A.H. 812/  A.D. 
1416. 

The  Dabdaba-i-Sikandari  by  Mr.  Kasim  Ali  Sajan  Lai : 

Mr.  K.  Sajan  Lai  has  undertaken  to  describe  the  old  newspapers  of 
India  and  in  this  contribution  deals  with  a  newspaper  entitled  Dabdaba- 
i-Sikandari ,  as  it  was  named  after  one  of  the  Nawabs  of  Rampur.  It  was 
published  every  Monday  by  order  of  Muhammad  Hasan  Khan  under  the 
supervision  of  Md.  Hasan,  the  editor,  in  the  Matba*-i-Husaini,  Rohilkhand, 
Rampur.  The  paper,  along  with  its  necessary  items,  used  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  false  rumours  or  reports  and  always  took  other  editors  to  task 
for  lowering  the  prestige  of  the  press. 
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Persian  Correspondence  of  Vithal  Mahadeo  Kibe  alias  Taty'a  Jog  of 
Indore  by  R.  B.,  M.  V .  Kibe  : 

Sardar  Kibe  found  about  two  hundred  documents  in  Persian  relating 
to  the  period  between  1818  and  1826  when  Vithal  Mahadeo  as  the  head 
of  the  administration  of  the  Holkar  State  had  been  engaged  in  the  work 
of  consolidation.  All  these  letters  are  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Rajwade 
Samshodhan  Mandal,  Dhulia,  (Khandesh). 


Shaikh  ‘ Ali  of  Mahim  ( near  Bombay)  : 

The  writer  of  this  note,  on  the  invitation  of  some  merchant  triends  of 
Bombay,  had  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint 
Shaikh  ‘All  at  Mahim,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  said  Shaikh  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
1944.  Though  the  shrine  is  daily  visited  by  numerous  people  of  all  shades 
and  creed  yet  during  the  week  of  the  commemoration  thousands  of  people 
visited  it  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  saint  and  get  blessings 
thereof.  On  this  particular  occasion  the  Bombay  Government  had 
to  make  very  elaborate  arrangements  of  traffic  to  meet  with  the 
huge  rush  of  the  devotees  and  visitors  almost  from  all  parts  of  the  pountry. 
As  to  the  details  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Shaikh  enquiries  were  made 
on  the  spot  but  unfortunately  no  one  could  throw  any  light.  Every  one 
following  the  tradition  of  the  past  and  having  a  great  faith  in  the  saint 
had  come  there  and  nothing  else.  And  above  all,  to  enjoy  the  sight 
of  the  variety  shows  and  shops  of  sweets,  Halwa  Mahim,  people  come 
there  in  flocks.  However,  a  brief  account  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the 
Shaikh  and  his  work  is  gleaned  here  from  various  sources.  We  notice 
that  the  first  mention  of  Mahim  in  Muslim  annals  appears  in  A.H.  835/ 
A.D.  1432  when  Sultan  Ahmad  I  of  Gujarat  contested  with  the  Dakhan 
sovereign  its  possession  in  which  the  Gujaratis  were  victorious  (Firishta, 
Per.  Text,  Bombay  ed.  II,  370-71).  It  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  island 
of  Mahim  much  earlier  than  this  incident  was  already  known  as  a  flour¬ 
ishing  populated  town.  There  was  a  Madrasa-school  where  this  Shaikh 
'All  used  to  give  lessons  to  students  for  which  reason,  according  to  a 
short  biography  in  Arabic  known  as  j  V 

he  is  generally  called  Shaikh  Faqlh  (skilled  in  Jurisprudence  or  School¬ 
master).  His  name  was  Shaikh  ‘All  bin  Hasan  bin  Ibrahim  bin  lsma  ll 
Makhdum  Mahim! .  This  small  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bombay  has  been  composed  by  Sayyid  Ibrahim  bin  Sayyid  Muham¬ 
mad  al-Oadri  al-Husayni  al-Madani,  who  has  based  his  information  on 
a  certain  book  of  Mulla  Muhammad  Khalil  of  Kalyani.  The  first  chapter 
deals  with  the  saint’s  lineage,  the  date  of  birth  (AJH.  77^/A/1^*  1 375) 
and  the  date  of  his  death  (8th  Jumada  II,  835/1  ith  Feb. Md^).  He  was 
59  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  buried  at  Mahim  on  Friday 
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in  the  graveyard  in  which  his  mother  and  other  relatives  were  buried. 
Shaikh  ‘Ali  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Nawait  and  he  was  the  follower  of 
the  sect  of  ash-Shafi‘1.  Chapter  II  treats  of  the  miracles  he  had  shown 
before  he  had  attained  maturity  and  chapter  III  gives  an  account  of  the 
miracles  shown  thereafter.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  many  details  of  his  life 
are  not  available.  Among  his  literary  works  his  commentary  on  the 
holy  Quran,  known  as  >  is  well-known  and  has 

already  been  published  at  Cairo  in  two  volumes.  About  his  comment¬ 
ary  one  great  authority  says  :  “  There  are  hundreds  of  commentaries 

on  the  Qur  an  but  this  contribution  is  absolutely  different  and  distinct 
from  others  as  far  as  style  and  way  of  explaining  the  verses  of  the  Qur  an 
are  concerned/'  One  feels  so  much  interested  in  its  study  and  begins  to 
feel  charmed  by  its  special  style.  His  second  work  ^  I 
is  considered  by  the  same  authority  as  standard  work,  being  the 
first  of  its  type  which  was  later  on  found  in  the  Hujjatullah  al-Baligha  of 
Shah  Wali’ullah  of  Delhi,  although  the  latter  had  never  seen  that  of  the 
Shaikh.  Therefore  it  is  recognised  that  within  one  thousand  years  there 
has  been  no  one  who  could  be  compared  with  the  Shaikh  except  Shah 
Waif  ullah  Muhaddith  of  Delhi.  From  the  study  of  the  Damir-ul-Insdn 
a  list  of  his  works  is  available  which  is  : — 

I  #  \  *  j*j  y  I  *  jh»  4*-  i  jy  ‘  p*^  I  p  L  I  *  ^  jaA  \  ^  j."-  *  I 

~  *  k  JC:  fW  M  Zly  *  1  ‘  \jF>  £ J  *  jb* 

This  note  is  based  on  the  authorities  : —  Akhbar-ul-Akhyar ,  174 ; 
Barakat-ul-Awliya,  36  ;  Yad-i-Ayyam ,  59-60  ;  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Arabic ,  Persian  and  Urdu  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Bombay  by  Sh.  ‘Abdul  Qadir-i-Sarfaraz,  181. 

M.A.C. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 

The  Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu,  Bengal,  celebrated  the  thirtieth 
death  anniversary  of  Khwaja  Altaf  Husain  Hall  on  the  rst  January,  1945, 
at  the  Islamia  College,  Calcutta,  amidst  a  distinguished  gathering  which 
enjoyed  a  great  intellectual  festivity  on  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu 
presided  over  the  function.  During  the  course  of  her  presidential  address, 
she  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  merit  and  talent  of  Hall  and  observed, 
“  Languages  are  there  to  express  the  fine  thought  of  human  beings.  That 
thought  has  been  revealed  in  Hall’s  simplest  and  most  beautiful  words. 
Hall  wrote  in  a  language  which  every  village  woman  could  understand. 
When  he  writes  about  the  Prophet  he  writes  not  in  the  language  of  mysti¬ 
cism  .  . .  . ,  but  he  writes  in  the  language  in  which  he  was  able  to 
unite  all  the  quarrelling,  all  the  conflicting,  all  the  rebellious  clans 
of  his  people.  There  is  the  message  of  Hal!  in  the  language  of  everybody’s 
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life  rather  than  in  the  grandeur  of  palaces.  ”  She  added  furthef,  “  Hall 
was  really  one  of  the  great  makers  of  modern  India.  Although  he  wrote 
in  the  Urdu  language,  his  was  the  language  of  Indian  renaissance.  It  is  a 
very  strange  thing  that  with  that  long  inheritance  of  poetry  influenced  by 
a  decadent  period  of  Persian  literature,  which  overshadowed  all  con¬ 
temporary  production,  it  was  possible  for  this  man  to  have  the  courage  to 
break  this  tradition  and  create  a  new  language  which  is  the  very  language  of 
modern  thought.  Hall  had  a  prophetic  vision  as  every  poet  has.  He  fore¬ 
saw  that  tomorrow  is  the  child  of  today.  In  him  was  born  a  spark  of  fire 
called  patriotism,  not  in  that  narrow,  stupid  and  isolated  sense.  He  had  a 
true  love  for  his  own  people,  which  made  him  realise  that  literature  could 
not  be  the  language  of  the  few  or  of  the  kings  and  princes,  and  of  the  law 
courts.”  And  then  she  remarked,  “  Hall  said  all  poetry  has  a  creative 
function.  He  said  the  day  of  softness  was  over.  The  future  is  only  to 
those  who  are  strong,  who  are  true  to  their  own  sacrifice.  That  is  the 
message  of  Hall.”  In  the  end  she  appealed  to  the  members  of  the  Anju- 
man-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu  of  Bengal  to  translate  into  Bengalee  the  finest 
thought  in  the  poems  of  Hall,  so  that  not  even  a  little  child  in  Bengal 
need  be  ignorant  of  the  great  treasure  that  he  had  left. 

Hall  evoked  a  similar  profuse  applause  and  admiration  from  other 
eminent  scholars  and  publicists  of  Bengal  as  Khan  Bahadur  Raza  ‘Ali 
Wahshat,  the  well-known  Urdu  lyric  poet  of  Bengal,  in  a  written  dis¬ 
course  entitled  Hali  and  Urdu  Literature  said:  “Hall’s  Musaddas  is 
truly  a  remarkable  production.  Nothing  like  it  exists  in  the  Urdu  langu¬ 
age.  It  has  achieved  in  no  small  degree  the  purpose  which  the  author  had 
in  view.  It  has  reawakened  the  sleeping  Muslim,  it  has  made  him 
conscious  of  his  weakness,  it  has  reminded  him  of  the  glory  that  was  once 
his,  it  has  led  him  to  paths  more  useful  than  he  had  lately  been  pursuing. 
The  Musaddas  has  enjoyed  wonderful  popularity  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  all  time  to  come.  In  it  the  Muslim  finds  food  for  reflection 
and  is  at  the  same  time  urged  to  better  himself  and  do  for  the 

moral  and  material  improvement  of  his  community.  If  Hah  had  written 
nothing  else,  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  community  would  have 
continued  to  be  as  strong  as  ever,  but  he  lived  to  win  more  laurels  m  the 


field  of  Urdu  literature . . . 1 . ;  j  T '  ‘  ’  »i  ‘  j 

Though  a  prolific  writer,  Hali  never  wrote  anything  that  could  be  called 
ephemeral.  Every  work  of  his  bears  the  stamp  of  his  thoughtful  mind. 
His  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  community  and  lovers  of  Urdu  litera¬ 
ture  is  destined  to  continue  undisputed  and  unabated.  Mr.  Mowaud- 
ur-Rahman,  Bar-at-Law,  in  his  paper  entitled  In  Memonam  observed, 

4 '  Musaddas,  which  with  its  appendices,  is  not  only  a  complete  hl£tory 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Islam  but  also  a  true  pen- picture  of  the  depths  ot 
decadence  to  which  the  Muslim  has  fallen.  It  is  a  masterly  survey 
of  the  causes  of  their  downfall,  and  a  sure  guide  to  ways_  and 
means  by  which  they  can  recover  their  lost  glory.  Mr.  Mizan-ur- 
Rahman,  Deputy  Magistrate  and  Collector,  who  is  also  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Anjuman-i-Taraqq-i-Urdu,  Bengal,  in  his  article  Ifali, 
t$ie  Poet  of  Patriotism ,  remarked  that  from  the  very  outset  Hali  did  not 
like  the  old  methods  of  Urdu  poetry  based  on  Persian  models.  The  dreamy 
reverie  on  flower  and  nightingale,  wine  and  goblet  and  the  art  of  puns 
on  words  did  not  appeal  to  Hali,  who  had  higher  conception  of  poetry. 
So  he  wrote  Musaddas ,  which  will  keep  his  memory  effulgent  through¬ 
out.  But  his  fame  on  the  one  side  and  gratitude  of  the  lovers  of  Urdu 
literature  on  the  other  stand  on  different  stable  grounds.  He  was  not 
merely  an  awakener  of  the  Muslim  India.  His  poem  on  Patriotism,  his 
Shikwa-i-Hind  (The  Wail  of  India),  his  Munajat-i-Bewa  (Widow’s 
Prayer)  his  Chup  ki  Dad  (Tribute  to  Silence)  show  him  as  a  true  lover  of 
the  country,  though  his  passionate  love  for  Islam  is  unquestioned.  Hall 
did  demonstrate  how  one’s  love  for  his  own  religion  and  culture  could 
be  of  no  conflict  with  one’s  love  for  the  land  he  lives  in.  It  is  the  Halis 
of  all  communities  or  nations  who  are  most  needed  at  this  time  of  storm 
and  stripe  all  over  the  world.  The  Muslim  Press  of  Calcutta  also  paid 
its  homage  and  compliments  to  Hall  in  the  editorial  columns.  The 
Morning  News  in  a  long  leading  article  eulogised  Hali  as  a  man  who  was 
born  with  a  mission  in  his  life,  a  mission  which  he  tried  to  achieve  as  a 
journalist,  a  writer,  a  poet  and  an  essayist.  It  also  wrote  that  Hall’s  Musad¬ 
das  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Urdu  epic  poetry.  It  has,  what  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  ‘high  seriousness  ’  and  the  felicity  of  its  diction  reaches  the  sublime 
heights  which  he  would  call,  the  ‘  grand  style.  ’  Its  recurring  note  of 
plaintive  despondency  has  a  tremendous  emotional  appeal.  It  is  not 
to  the  sterling  literary  qualities  of  the  Musaddas  but  to  its  inspiring 
renovating  and  revitalising  power  that  the  rebirth  and  consolidation  of 
the  Muslim  nation  in  India  are  due.  Hall’s  magic  words  charged  with  the 
Islamic  fire  and  faith  breathed  life  into  the  supine  people  and  spurred 
them  on  to  action.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Aligarh  Movement 
which  ushered  in  the  era  of  Muslim  renaissance  in  India.  The  spirit 
that  pervades  the  Musaddas  is  the  living  and  eternal  spirit  of  Islam  which 
from  age  to  age  gives  new  life  and  new  impetus  to  the  nation.”  The 
Star  of  India  wrote  :  ”  This  eminent  stylist,  distinguished  poet  and, 
above  all,  gifted  patriot  was  symbolic  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  harmonised 
the  inner  urge  of  the  teeming  millions  around  him,  gave  it  a  tone  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Herein  lies  his  unforgettable  service  to  his  nation  and  fatherland. 

. He  diagnosed  the  causes 

of  Muslim’s  decadence  and  searched  for  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
they  could  recover  their  past  glory.  He  vividly  portrayed  their  failings 
and  foibles,  the  depths  of  degradation  to  which  they  had  been  dragged 
down  to.  He  denounced  the  ostentation  which  had  vulgarised  and 
castigated  the  luxury  which  had  enervated  them.  He  lashed  them  right 
and  left  to  awaken  them  from  their  decades-old  stupor  in  words  they 
had  never  heard  before.  No  wonder  his  life  and  work  began  to  exercise 
a  commanding  influence  over  them.  His  contributions  to  current  litera¬ 
ture  were  prolific  and  varied  including  the  immortal  Musaddas ,  which 
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is  a  testament  to  the  Muslim  nation.” 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  here  that  the  Bengalee  speaking  Muslims  gf 
have,  of  late,  begun  to  take  much  interest  in  the  classical  literature 
of  Urdu  language  and  Urdu  books  are  being  translated  into  Bengalee. 
For  example,  some  ol  the  poems  of  Iqbal’s  Bang-i-Dara  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  as  Pathays  Paigham,  and  Hali’s  Musaddus  as  Jagami .  Just  on 
the  evex  of  writing  these  lines,  a  Bengali  Muslim,  contributing  an 
article  in  the  Morning  News,  has  very  strongly  advocated  the  cause  of 
Urdu  for  the  Muslims  of  Bengal  by  saying,  “  Bengalee  is  as  much  foreign 
to  the  Muslims  of  Bengal  as  any  other  foreign  tongue.  It  is  certainly  open 
to  them  to  learn  Bengalee  though  not  at  the  expense  of  Urdu.” 

Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  spoke  also  on  Islamic  Ideals  in  the  Muslim  Insti¬ 
tute  Hall,  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  January  1945,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
bir  Hasan  Suhrwardy.  She  told  the  audience  that  the  Holy  Qur’an  was 
a  great  charter  of  humanity  and  a  great  Magna  Carta  of  freedom.  As  a 
book  of  ethics  and  as  a  code  of  conduct,  she  said,  she  had  not  found  any 
other  scripture  so  clear-cut  and  simple  as  the  Qui  an  which  did  not  need 
commentaries  from  philosophers.  Mrs.  Naidu  added  that  Islam  gave 
every  man  the  status  of  brotherhood  and  an  indivisible  code,  it  gave 
women  an  economic  position  in  the  recognition  of  their  rights  in  property 
which  was  the  beginning  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance.  Besides  Islam’s 
gift  to  the  world  in  Algebra,  Science,  Mathematics,  etc.,  it  brought  to 
India  a  philosophy  which  was  a  corrective  of  too  much  of  philosophy 
and  too  much  of  contemplation.  Mrs.  Naidu  was  of  opinion  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  economic  backwardness  of  the  Muslims  was  due  to  their 
being  unfaithful  to  their  dynamic  ideal.  She  then  asked,  “Why  not  mobil¬ 
ize  that  solidarity  of  the  Mussalmans  for  the  economic  regeneration,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  individual  Mussalman  the  right  to  say  that 
he  is  also  in  truth  a  true  Mussalman  in  every  sense  ?”  Sir  Hasan  Suhr¬ 
wardy  characterised  this  speech  as  worthy  of  being  pondered  over  be¬ 
cause  it  contained  much  food  for  thought. 

It  has  been  reported  in  some  Calcutta  newspapers  from  London  that 
Orientalists  of  the  Uzbek  Academy  of  Sciences  Institute  of  Oriental 
Manuscripts  have  begun  to  translate  into  Russian  the  complete  text  of 
Babur’s  Memoirs.  The  present  translation  is  being  made  from  the  old 
Uzbek  manuscripts  preserved  in  Hyderabad,  India,  and  published  in 
facsimile  in  London  in  1905.  The  translation  is  expected  to  be  publish¬ 
ed  in  1945.  The  reporter  has  made  the  following  comments  also  on 
Babur’s  autobiography  : —  “  The  Memoirs  of  the  first  of  the  Great 

Mughals  were  written  in  old  Uzbek,  a  language  which  reached  the  height 
of  its  development  in  the  15th  and  the  16th  centuries  and  is  not  fully 
understood  by  the  Uzbeks  today.  The  new  edition  prepared  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Oriental  Manuscripts  of  the  Academy  is  provided  with  a  glossary 
of  the  more  archaic  words  and  expressions.  Babur’s  Memoirs  are  dis¬ 
connected  diary  of  events  which  took  place  during  his  lifetime  and  are 
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filled  with  adventures  and  vicissitudes.  It  is  not  a  dry  list  of  battles, 
campaigns,  victories  and  defeats.  Wit,  learning  and  the  ability  to  use 
apt  quotations  from  the  classic  poets,  a  fine  handwriting  and  a  musical 
style  are  qualities  which  in  Babur’s  time  were  as  highly  valued  as  personal 
courage.  In  a  period  when  flamboyancy  of  style  was  considered  the  great¬ 
est  literary  virtue,  when  an  abundance  of  epithets,  metaphors  and  similes 
made  almost  every  phrase  a  riddle  that  could  only  be  understood  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  Babur  had  the  courage  to  produce  brilliant  literary 
works,  with  simplicity  and  crystal  clarity.  The  engaging  frankness  of 
Babur,  his  nobility  and  fine  humour  give  the  Memoirs  great  originality 
and  beauty.” 

Another  report  gives  useful  descriptions  of  some  precious  treasures 
of  the  Indian  Art  Collection  in  Moscow,  which  forms  part  of  the  State 
Museum  of  Oriental  Culture.  It  says  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  collection  is  the  miniatures  from  the  Persian  Manuscript 
version  of  Babur’s  Memoirs.  There  are  about  70  of  them  and  they  are 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  They  were  painted  at  the  end  of 
the  1 6th  century  in  Emperor  Akbar’s  palace  workshop  and  are  typical 
of  the  Mughal  school  of  Indian  painting.  Their  artistic  value  is  un- 
disputable,  and  their  content,  illustrating  historical  events  in  Central 
Asia,  Afghanistan  and  India,  gives  them  further  importance.  The  scenes 
depicted  are  battles,  royal  hunts  and  banquets.  The  pictures  not  only 
give  some  idea  of  palace  life  of  that  period  but  also  of  flora  and  fauna  of 
India  and  the  architecture  of  its  cities.  The  miniature  showing  Agra, 
for  example,  is  particularly  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ar¬ 
chitect.  Another  series  of  miniatures  in  this  collection  dates  back  to  the 
17th  century  and  constitutes  a  whole  gallery  of  representatives  of  the 
Mughal  aristocracy. 

The  Journal  of  the  Bihar  Research  Society  (June,  1944),  has  published 
an  article,  ‘A  Few  Letters  of  Qutb  Shah  and  Mir  Jumla  relating  to  the 
Karnatak  Affairs.’  These  letters  have  been  culled  from  Nazir-ul-Mama- 
lik  Hajl  ‘  Abdul-' All  Tabrezi’s  Collection  of  Letters,  which  contains  letters 
written  by  the  author  in  the  name  of  ‘Abdullah  Qutb  Shah  (A.H.  1035- 
1083),  of  Abul-Hasan  Qutb  Shah  (A.H.  1083-1098)  and  of  some  Amirs 
of  the  court  of  Hyderabad.  A  manuscript  copy  of  this  collection,  dated 
Machhlipatan  Jamad-i-uth-Thani  A.H.  1197/  A.D.  1783,  copied  by 
Nizam-ud-Din  Hasan,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (vide  Rieu’s 
Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Manuscripts,  Vol.  I,  p.  398-99).  The  writer  of 
the  above  article  has  utilized  Sir  J.  N.  Sarkar’s  transcript  and  given  the 
English  translation  and  extracts  of  the  letters,  which  Qutb  Shah  wrote 
to  the  Captain  of  Pulicat  (A  Dutch  settlement),  Faslhuddln  Muhammad 
(Qutb  Shah’s  agent  at  Delhi),  Haji  Nasira  (Qutb  Shah’s  envoy  at  Bija- 
pur),  Fadllat  Khan,  (Wazir  of  Bijapur)  Mir  Muhammad  Sa'ld  Mir 
Jumla  Sar-i-Lashkar  of  the  Karnatak,  Hajl  Muhammad  Shaff,  (envoy  of 
Mir  Muhammad  Said  Mir  Jumla),  Aurangzeb,  Fath-Ullah  Khan  (Havil- 
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dar  of  the  port  Masulipatam)  and  Shah  Jahan.  Mir  Jumla’s  letters  are 
addressed  mostly  to  Qutb  Shah  and  also  to  Nawab  ‘Allami  Shaikh  „ 
Muhammad  Khatun,  (Peshwa-i-Kul  of  Golconda  court),  Zubdat-ul- 
Hukama  Hakim -ul-Mulk  Peshwa,  Ikhlas  Khan  (Wazlr  of  ‘Adil  Shah), 
Malik  Raihan  (an  Abyssinian  in  the  employ  of  Nizam  Shahls),  Siddi 
‘Abdul-Wahab  (Subedar  of  Kurnool).  These  letters,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  of  the  above  article,  throw  new  light  on  Mir  Jumla’s  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Karnatak. 

In  another  contribution  of  the  same  journal,  a  writer  discusses  the 
identity  of  a  Hindu  king  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Khusrau  II  of  Persia. 
The  writer  says  that  the  name  of  the  Indian  king  who  sent  the  embassy 
is  given  in  the  printed  text  of  Tabari  as  Farmisha  (  )  and  the  vari¬ 
ants  Qarmisa  (  )  and  Qarmisia  (  )  are  noted.  This  Far- 

mfsha  or  Qarmisa  or  Qarmisia,  according  to  the  writer,  is  the  incorrect 
form  of  the  usual  Indian  royal  title  Paramesha,  which  means  ‘the  supreme 
lord.’  Now  this  title  was  borne  by  the  following  four  Hindu  kings  : 
(a)  Harshvardhana  of  Qannauj,  (b)  Pulakesin  II  of  thcChaulakyan  dynasty 
of  the  Deccan,  (c)  Vasudeva,  the  ruler  of  Bahman  (Brahmanabad)  Multan, 
Tukan,  Zabulistan  and  Sapardalaksan,  probably  Rajputana  and  ( d ) 
Sahi  Tigna  the  king  of  the  Indus  region.  The  writer  of  the  above  article 
is  of  opinion  that  Harsh vardhan  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  sent  the 
embassy  to  Persia,  but  there  is  some  ground  for  disputing  the  claims  of 
the  other  three  rulers,  although  the  insufficiency  of  the  data  prevents 
final  choice  between  them. 


According  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Kamal  Yar  Jung  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee,  the  Working  Committee  of  the  All-India  Muslim  Edu¬ 
cational  Conference  has  resolved  to  establish  a  Central  Islamic  Research 
Institute  at  Aligarh.  Its  chief  objects  will  be  (1)  to  organise  advance 
studies  and  higher  research  works  on  Islamics  and  Islamology  ;  (2)  to 
survey  the  existing  published  and  unpublished  literature  in  European 
and  Eastern  languages  ;  (3)  to  analyse  the  tendencies  of  traditional  and 
modern  scholarship  on  problems  connected  with  History,  Religion, 
Philosophy,  Science,  Literature,  Arts  and  Architecture  ;  (4)  to  prepare 
and  publish  standard  books  of  Muslim  History  based  on  advanced  studies 
and  researches  with  a  view  to  expound  the  principles  of  Islam  and  its 
cultural  heritage ;  (5)  to  encourage  advanced  studies  in  Islamic  classical 
languages  ;  (6)  to  establish  a  Museum  and  research  library  of  Islamic 
studies  in  order  to  preserve  and  collect  manuscripts,  records,  documents, 
paintings  and'  pictures  and  other  materials  of  values  in  studies  of  Islamic 
history  and  culture  and  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of  such  manuscripts,  etc. 
existing  in  India  or  in  any  other  country  and  (7)  to  publish  the  results 
of  researches  by  Muslim  scholars  in  a  quarterly  English  Journal  to  be 
named  Islamic  Research.  The  Hon’ble  Sir  Aziz-ul-Huq,  the  Commerce 
Member  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council,  is  taking 
extraordinary  amount  of  interest  to  bring  the  above  scherhe  into  a  pract- 
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ical  shape.  It  may  be  recalled  here  that  Sir  ‘AzIz-ul-Huq  served  also  as 
,a  Chairman  of  the  Kamal  Yar  Jung  Education  Committee  while  he  was 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Calcutta  University  and  Speaker  of  the  Bengal 
Legislative  Assembly,  and,  again,  if  was  at  his  initiative  that  a  chair  of 
Islamic  History  and  Culture  had  been  established  in  the  Calcutta  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A  grand  symposium  of  the  Urdu  poets  of  India  was  held  in  Lucknow 
in  the  first  week  of  December,  1944.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  was  the 
inaugural  address  of  His  Excellency  Sir  Maurice  Hallet,  the  Governor 
of  U.P.,  who  gave  some  useful  pieces  of  advice  to  the  poets.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  said,  “  The  poet  is  not  merely  a  master  of  beautiful  words  and 
phrases  but  also  a  leader  of  thought,  one  who  guides  with  his  vision  and 
clarifies  with  his  command  of  language,  the  stumbling  thoughts  of  lesser 
men  and  leads  them  to  a  finer  perception  of  the  beauty  of  the  world. 
Lucknow,  with  its  history  of  courts  and  palaces,  has  ever  been  a  home  of 
great  poets.  Whether  it  is  still  the  home  of  great  poets,  time  only  can 
tell.  Great  poetry  is  a  revelation  of  life  and  the  life  of  these  days  is  a 
strenuous,  dangerous  and  yet  hopeful.  The  poetry  of  today  cannot  be 
styled  and  cloistered  within  traditional  thoughts  and  images.  It  must 
reach  out  and  touch  every  aspect  of  the  changing  life  of  the  times,  crys¬ 
tallizing  that  which  appears  confused,  and  sublimating  that  which  seems 
to  be  ordinary  or  earthbound.  May  the  poets  assembled  here  today  be 
filled  with  this  spirit  of  revelation  and  may  their  influence  spread  far 
a-field.” 

Maulana  Sayyed  Sulaiman  Nadvi,  in  his  editorial  notes  of  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  of  Maarif  ,  has  levelled  strong  criticism  against  Mr.  M.  L.  Roy 
Choudhury’s  Dln-i-Ilahi  and  the  article  Akbar's  Mahtfar  Ndmah  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  U .  P.  Historical  Journal  (vide  also  the  previous  number  of 
the  Islamic  Culture ).  The  gists  of  his  remarks  on  Mr.  M.  L.  Roy  Chou¬ 
dhury’s  works  are  as  follows  : —  The  book  Dln-i-Ildhi  is  a  confused 
mass  of  false  informations,  wrong  surmises  and  illogical  conclusions. 
The  commandments  of  Dln-i-Ilahi  have  been  described  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Dabistan-ul-Madhdhib,  which  is  a  book  written  by  an  author  of 
unknown  identity.  They  are  based  on  a  passage  which  the  author  of 
Dln-i-Ilahi ,  due  to  his  lack  of  knowledge  in  Persian,  has  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  fully.  After  a  study  of  its  regulations  and  observances  as  depict¬ 
ed  by  Abul-Fadl,  Dln-i-Ilahi  can  be  called  a  religion  only  at  the  risk  of 
betraying  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  fundamentals  of  religion.  The 
author  of  Dln-i-Ilahi  has  tried  to  make  a  survey  of  the  religious  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  Timurid  rulers  from  the  days  of  Timur  to  Akbar.  He  has 
shown  that  Timur  and  his  descendants  were  not  out  and  out  Muslims, 
but  were  undergoing  a  sort  of  Sufistic  evolution  which  culminated  in 
Akbar’s  Dm-i-Ilahi.  To  prove  the  irreligiosity  of  the  Timurids  in  order 
to  have  a  background  of  Akbar’s  religious  inanity  is  a  fallacious  and 
untenable  form  of  dialectics.  The  Tasawuf  of  Islam  is  not  to  be  found 
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in  either  the  religion  of  Akbar  or  in  the  works  of  Dara  Shikoh.  The  true 

n°ube  m  **  works  of  Sul*5n  Nizam-ul-Awliyj, 
Makhdum-ul-Mulk  Bihan,  Mujaddid  Alf-Thani  and  other  mystics  of 
of  thinking.  Harmony  and  concord  between  the  Hindus  and 
the  Muslims  cannot  be  brought  about  by  preaching  Sufism  based  on  the 
philosophy  of  Yoga.  This  kind  of  admixture  has  not  been  welcomed 
either  by  the  Muslims  or  the  Hindus.  Every  literary  collaboration  in  this 
connection  has  ever  met  with  dismal  failure. 

it  ,  Juliana  Sayyed  Sulaiman  Nadvi  then  writes  oh  the  article  Akbar’ s 
Mandar  Ndma  : — 


The  writer  of  this  article  says  that  the  Mahdar,  which,  according  to 
ultra-liberal  and  enlightened  Ulema  of  Akbar’ s  days,  made  him  an 
Imam  vested  with  the  authority  of  44  Ijtihad  ”  and  issuing  religious  dec¬ 
rees,  was  valid  in  view  of  the  well-known  opinions  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Sunni  law.  The  writer,  who  is  a  lecturer  in  European  History 
in  the  Lucknow  University,  seems  to  be  totally  unaware  of  Sunni  laws. 
No  wonder  his  article  is  full  of  misconceptions.  He  refers  to  the  14  know¬ 
ledge,"  required  as  an  essential  qualification  for  the  election  of  a  Caliph 
and  an  Imam,  ^  as  mentioned  by  Mawardi  in  Ahhdm-us- Sultdniya .  But 
this  requisite  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
fundamentals  of  religion  which  must  be  necessarily  observed  in  practice. 
Akbar  was  entirely  devoid  of  the  forms  and  practice  of  such  a  knowledge 
and  so  he  could  not  be  justifiably  declared  either  an  Imam  or  a  Mujtahid, 
or  as  one  who  could  select  any  one  view  in  case  of  differences  of  opinion. 
He  could  have,  of  course,  been  declared  anything  by  the  power  of  his 
sword  and  he  did  become  what  he  liked.  In  that  case  44  knowledge  " 
did  not  play  any  part  in  the  matter.  The  sceptre  and  the  crown  were 
quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  writer  of  the  above  article  has 
been  misled  for  some  reason  or  other  to  believe  that  amongst  the  Sunnis 
too  "  Imam  "  conveys  one  and  the  same  meaning.  44  Imam  ’’  means 
44  Peshwa  ”  (leader)  and  amongst  the  Sunnis  there  can  be  religious  Peshwa, 
a  literary  Peshwa,  a  political  Peshwa  as  well  as  Peshwa  in  heresy,  e.g. 
the  Holy  Qur’an  says  \J;\ »  (Fight  the  leaders  of  unbelief). 

And  so  the  Imam  who  can  make  44  Ijtihad  ’’  and  issue  decrees  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  others  is  really  that  Imam  who  is  a  Peshwa  in  religious  know¬ 
ledge  and  not  the  person  who  is  an  44  Imam  "  in  another  sense.  And  of 
course,  a  person  who  happens,  perchance,  to  have  the  requisite  knowledge 
both  in  religion  and  politics,  can  exercise  the  right  of  44  Ijtihad"  and  issue 
decrees  in  preference  to  others  according  to  his  capability,  just  as  the 
first  four  Caliphs,  ‘Umar  bin  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz  and  others,  who  fulfilled  these 
conditions,  did.  It  can  be  definitely  said  that  if  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  the  jurists  who  may  have  valid  arguments  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  their  contentions,  then  the  political  Imam  (Sultan),  in  view 
of  some  expediency  and  absolute  needs  of  the  Muslims  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  4Ulema  of  the  time  also  are  really  the  expediency  and  absolute 
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needs  of  the  Muslims,  may  select  any  one  opinion  and  implement  for 
the  time  being.  But  this  authority  is  partial.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  contents  of  Mahdar  Namah ,  and  for  this  partial  authority  the  draft 
of  Mahdar  Namah  was  not  needed  at  all.  This  authority  is  enjoyed 
even  today  by  every  Amir  of  an  Islamic  State  without  having  any  Mahdar 
Namah . 

S.  S. 


*  »  •  • 


First  Meeting  of  the  Central  Advisory  Board  of  Archeology  : 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Central  Advisory  Board  of  Archaeology  was 
held  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Council  of  State,  New  Delhi,  on  February 
3,  1945,  with  Hon'ble  Sir  Jogendra  Singh,  member  of  H.  E.  the 
Governor- General’s  Executive  Council  in-charge  of  Education,  Health 
and  Lands,  in  chair.  There  was  a  distinguished  gathering  at  which 
Sir  Maurice  Gwyer,  Sir  Syed  Raza  ‘All,  Sir  M.  Yamln  Khan,  Sir  Mirza 
Ismail,  Mr.  Percy  Brown,  Sir  Radhakrishnan,  Dr.  Syama  Prasad  Mookerji, 
Dr.  Nazim,  Dr.  Tarachand,  Dr.  Wheeler,  the  Superintendents  of  Arch¬ 
aeology  and  other  prominent  persons  were  present.  Of  the  Universities, 
only  three  were  represented  by  their  professors,  according  to  the  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  Inter- University  Board  of  India,  one  of  which  was  the  Os- 
mania  University. 

The  Director-General  of  Archaeology  in  India  read  a  very  interesting 
report  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  work  already  done  and  with  the  work 
he  was  planning  to  undertake.  He  began  with  the  remark  that  he  was 
struck  by  two  things  since  he  took  over  charge,  i.e.  the  endless  variety 
and  superlative  quality  of  the  structural,  sculptural  and  other  remains 
of  Indian  civilization  and  the  tremendous  value  of  that  cultural  heritage 
to  the  present.  He  said  he  came  before  the  Board  properly  impressed 
with  the  great  and  live  responsibility  resting  upon  himself  who  was  con¬ 
cerned  to  preserve  that  heritage. 

In  the  programme  which  the  Director-General  of  Archaeology  has 
put  before  himself,  a  prominent  place  has  been  found  for  the  remains 
of  Islamic  culture  in  India.  In  the  Frontier  Circle,  centred  at  Lahore, 
it  is  proposed  to  undertake  a  systematic  over-haul  of  the  Mughal  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Lahore  region.  He  said  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
condition  ;  the  long  over-due  work  of  tidying  up  and  conserving  the  Fort 
had  already  begun  and  would  proceed  year  after  year  until  its  completion. 
Moreover,  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
world-famous  Shalamar  Bagh  and  to  improve  its  water-supply.  In  the 
Northern  Circle  important  conservation  has  been  done  to  the  great  ‘Idgah 
at  Agra,  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  at  Sikandra  and  the  Dareah 
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of  Hadrat  ‘Abbas  at  Lucknow.  In  the  courses  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Agra  ‘Idgah  some  very  interesting  details  have  been  discovered  re¬ 
lating  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  He  said  that  among  the  most  important 
works  he  was  going  to  undertake  was  in  connection  with  the  tomb  of  Had- 
rat  Shaikh  Salim  ChishtI  at  Fatehpur  Slkrl,  which  he  said  was  irreplace¬ 
able  among  the  surviving  architectural  monuments  of  the  world  and  which 
was  showing  serious  signs  of  subsidence. 

The  Department  was  also  proceeding  with  the  exploration  of  Mediaeval 
Delhi.  In  the  circle  the  task  of  replanting  the  garden  of  Humayun’s  tomb 
by  'Mughal  trees  '  has  been  actually  undertaken.  “  As  specimens  of 
Mediaeval  Indian  architecture  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Tughluqabad  and  ‘Adilabad  group . It  is  notable 

among  other  things  for  the  combination  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  elements 
in  its  design.”  The  Director-General  hoped  that  he  would  soon  be  able 
to  take  up  the  programme  of  the  rehabilitation  of  Mediaeval  Delhi  in 
right  earnest. 

In  the  Western  Circle  he  specially  mentioned  Bljapur  with  its  out¬ 
standing  Muslim  remains  and  said  that  it  would  remain  a  constant  source 
of  anxiety  to  the  department. 

Dr.  Wheeler's  report  showed  a  welcome  orientation  in  the  work  of 
the  Archaeological  Department  and  was  much  appreciated  by  the  Board. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  Prof.  H.  K.  Sherwani  had  laid 
particular  emphasis  on  the  apparent  neglect  of  some  of  the  Mediaeval 
remains  in  Delhi  and  Lahore  in  his  Presidential  Address  he  delivered  to 
Mediaeval  Section  of  the  Indian  History  Congress  as  late  as  December, 
1943.  He  said  on  the  occasion,  “  In  this  connection  1  cannot  help  to 
refer  to  the  neglect  of  the  tombs  of  the  Sultans  at  Delhi  and  elsewhere. 
As  may  be  known  to  some  of  you,  the  remains  of  the  founder  ol  the  Sulta¬ 
nate  of  Delhi  happen  to  be  buried  in  the  verandah  of  modern  three-storied 
house,  now  rented  to  a  bank  in  one  of  the  blind  alleys  of  Lahore,  and  sure¬ 
ly  it  is  time  that  the  site  should  be  extracted  from  private  possession  by 
all  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Archaeological  Department. .  .  .  ......... 

Coming  to  Delhi  we  find  the  mausolea  of  the  Shamsi,  Lodi  and  other 

Sultans  in  varying  stages  of  decay . lst,Umfe  th?] 

they  should  be  connected  by  good  cement  roads  and  the  growth  ol  acacia 
jungle  round  some  of  them  ought  to  be  cleared. 


Nawab  Zahir  Ydr  Jung  Bahadur  Inter- University  Swimming  Trophy: 

The  Honourable  Nawab  Zahir  Yar  Jung  Bahadur  B.A  lOsm.j. 
Amir-i-Paigah,  Hyderabad  Deccan,  and  now  member  of  the  executive 
Council  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and 
very  handsome  Swimming  Trophy  to  Inter-University  Board  of 
The  Trophy  was  designed  by  and  executed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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Hon.  Nawab  Zain  Yar  Jung  Bahadur,  P.W.D.  Member  of  H.E.H.  the 
J'Jizam’s  Government.  It  was  unveiled  by  H.  E.  Sir  Thomas  Rutherford, 
K.C.I.E.,  G.S.I.,  Governor  of  Bihar  and  Chancellor  of  the  Patna  Univer¬ 
sity  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  twenty-first  meeting  of  the 
Inter-University  Board  at  Patna  on  2-12-1844. 


Henry  Martyn  School  of  Islamic  Studies ,  Aligarh  : 

A  seat  of  research  in  Islamic  learning  has  so  far  been  ignored  even  by 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  city  in  which  it  is  located.  The  Henry 
Martyn  School  of  Islamic  Studies  at  Aligarh  is  a  small  Christian  institu¬ 
tion  named  after  Rev.  Henry  Martyn  who  came  to  India  early  in  the  last 
century  and  died  in  Iran.  The  school  was  founded  by  a  number  of  Chri¬ 
stian  missions  and  churches  to  do  Islamic  research  to  stimulate  and 
sustain  interest  in  the  Muslims  and  their  religion  among  all  Christian 
missionaries  in  India.  It  was  first  located  at  Lahore  but  was  later  shifted 
to  the  United  Provinces  and  is  now  at  Aligarh  in  winter  and  Landour 
(near  Mussoorie)  in  summer.  It  has  a  permanent  staff  of  an  Indian  con¬ 
vert,  an  Englishman  and  an  American.  Of  late  its  work  has  been  extended 
by  the  arrangement  of  extension  lectures  by  Christian  missionaries  work¬ 
ing  elsewhere.  The  summer  courses  offered  by  the  school  are  designed 
for  Christian  missionaries  to  whom  the  school  gives  a  kind  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Islamic  religion  and  allied  languages,  while  winter  months  are 
mostly  spent  in  research  work  and  in  the  preparation  of  tracts,  pamph¬ 
lets  and  books  for  Muslims.  The  school  also  publishes  a  small  quarterly 
bulletin.1 

H.  K.  S. 


FOREIGN 

The  USOWI  ( U.S .  Office  of  War  Information)  of  Bombay  Reports  : 

A  new  book,  the  Arab  Heritage  has  recently  been  edited  in  America 
by  Nabiha  Faris.  It  is  a  guide  to  Islamic  culture  and  contains  lucid  art¬ 
icles  by  authorities  of  international  reputation.  Prof.  Ettinghausen  writes 
on  the  Islamic  Art ;  Prof.  Levi  della  Vida  and  Prof.  Oberman  deal  with 
cultural  origin  of  Islam.  In  the  words  of  Alber  Viton,  the  reviewer,  the 
study  of  al-Ghazzali,  the  great  Arab  theologian,  shows  how  similar  the 
best  Oriental  and  Western  thoughts  can  be.  The  book  contains  in  all  eight 
essays  and  seems  to  be  on  the  lines  of  the  famous  Oxford  publication, 
the  Legacy  of  Islam. 

1.  These  data  form  part  of  the  information  furnished  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Smith  of  Forman  Christian 
■College,  Lahore. 
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Islamic  Studies  in  America  : 

In  1878  only  the  Yale  University  possessed  a  professor  who  knew 
Arabic,  and  theses  even  from  Harvard,  if  they  pertained  to  Arabic  or 
Islamic  studies,  had  to  be  sent  there  for  examination.  But  much  has 
changed  since.  The  American  Oriental  Society  and  its  famous  journal 
are  known  all  over  the  world.  Semitic  studies  now  mean  primarily  Arabic 
and  Islamic  studies,  and  in  recent  years  such  chairs  at  Princeton,  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Pennsylvania  Universities  have  been  filled  by  Islamists  or 
Arabists.  Since  1935,  the  Michigan  University  has  created  an  extra  chair 
even  for  Muslim  Art.  In  1938  the  Library  of  the  Congress  employed  a 
consultant  in  Muslim  archaeology  and  art.  Since  1930  American  Orien¬ 
tal  Society  has  added  in  its  programme  an  entire  session  for  discussions 
on  Islamic  studies.  The  Princeton  University  has  been  holding  every 
three  years  a  vacation  course  in  Arabic  and  Islamic  studies,  which  is 
daily  growing  more  popular.  The  senior  popular  course,  called  “  An¬ 
cient  and  Mediaeval  Semitic  Culture,”  provided  by  the  same  University, 
half  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Arabs,  has  been  maintained  for 
many  years. 

Apart  from  the  lamous  Garret  Collection  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  the 
New  York  Public  Library  possesses  the  most  important  collection  of 
Arabic  literature  in  U.S.A.  The  war  has  brought  new  requirements,  and 
now  the  Universities  of  California,  Columbia,  Harvard,  John  Hopkins, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Yale  and  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  have  provided  courses  in  Arabic. 

Many  are  the  new  publications  of  Islamic  interest  these  days.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ernest  Hocking,  emeritus  professor  of  philosophy,  Harvard,  has 
written  Arab  Nationalism  and  Political  Zionism,  and  has  unusually 
sympathetic  sentiments  towards  the  Arab  cause.  Prof.  P.  K.  Hitti  has 
abridged  his  famous  History  under  the  name  of  The  Arab,  which  has  had 
wide  circulation.  The  author  is  the  well-known  orientalist  and  Professor 
of  Semitic  languages  and  literatures  at  Princeton  University.  Another  is 
The  Arab  Heritage,  edited  by  Nablh  Amin  Faris,  consisting  of  papers 
by  nine  outstanding  scholars  on  Arabic  and  Islamic  studies  in  U.S.A. 
The  last  named  work  has  been  analysed  above. 


Iranian  Institute  : 

The  Iranian  Institute  in  New  York,  enjoying  international  prestige, 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  U.S.  institution  of  its  kind.  It  was 
founded  in  1930  and  is  engaged  both  in  research  and  education.  Al¬ 
ready  it  has  to  its  credit  a  number  of  achievements  both  in  research  and 
archaeological  exploration  and  is  now  under  the  directorship  of  Arthur 
Upham  Pope,  who  is  also  adviser  in  art  to  the  Government  of  Iran. 
The  institution  has  organised  and  directed  approximately  150  exhibi- 
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tions  in  all  countries,  of  which  more  than  50  were  held  in  American 
museums.  It  has  organised  one  and  initiated  two  international  congresses 
—held  in  Leningrad  and  London — for  Iranian  art  and  archaeology  which 
were  responsible  to  evoke  important  contributions  from  more  than  a 
dozen  countries. 

Archaeological  explorations  have  been  organised,  financed  and  direct¬ 
ed  by  the  Institute  :  one  to  Kish  and  Barghuthia  in  ‘Iraq,  two  to  Luris- 
tan  and  one  to  Astrabad.  Fifteen  expeditions  organised  under  its  super¬ 
vision  for  the  survey  of  Iranian  architecture  in  Iran  as  also  the  Iranian 
architecture  in  ‘Iraq,  Afghanistan  and  related  regions  have  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  scores  of  important  unknown  monuments,  produced 
hundreds  of  plans  and  measured  drawings,  and  acquired  nearly  8,000 
photographs  of  important  monuments  and  objects. 

In  1938  the  institute  organised  a  School  of  Asiatic  Studies  which 
helped  in  providing  institutions  and  colleges  throughout  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada  with  trained  personnel.  The  institute  conducted  during  the 
last  year  a  seminar  that  had  made  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  economic 
geography,  history,  theory  and  practice  of  the  Orient  including  such 
specific  subjects  as  transportation.  In  view  of  the  post-war  economic 
interests  of  U.S.A. ,  there  are  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  current 
year  courses  in  such  widely  divergent  subjects  as  prehistoric  life  and 
art  in  Iran,  cultures  of  Sumer,  Babylon  and  Assyria,  art  of  India,  master¬ 
pieces  of  Arabic  literature,  Islamic  institutions,  contemporary  problems 
of  the  Muslim  world,  Chinese  village,  rural  and  family  life,  immediate 
political  problems  of  China  and  Japan,  problems  of  reconstruction  in 
Asia,  etc. 

By  furnishing  proper  training  and  equipment,  these  courses  will 
prepare  students  who  are  undertaking  lines  of  commercial  or  govern¬ 
mental  administration  in  Asiatic  countries  and  those  whoare  entering  actively 
in  oriental  work,  whether  in  diplomacy,  journalism,  law,  archaeology, 
anthropology,  sociology  or  economic  research  and  planning.  They 
also  train  those  who  expect  to  work  in  America  itself  as  linguists,  museum 
curators,  editors,  teachers  or  historians  of  the  various  phases  of  Asia. 
Courses  are  now  given  in  Akkadan,  Amharic,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Bengali, 
Burmese,  Chinese,  ‘Iraqi,  Japanese,  Kurdish,  Malay,  Persian,  Russian, 
Sanskrit,  Syriac,  Telugu,  Tibetan,  Turkish  and  Urdu. 


Garrett  Collection  in  Princeton  : 

This  collection  of  MSS  on  Islam  was  started  in  1900  to  which  6,000, 
volumes  were  added  in  1942.  It  now  comprises  more  than  10,000  volumes 
chosen  with  discrimination,  including  specimens  of  all  Muslim  countries 
and  fields  of  interest.  The  compositions  range  from  the  8th  to  the  19th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  largest  group  in  the  collection  inc- 
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ludes  works  dealing  with  religion,  theology,  jurisprudence  and  tradition, 
with  language  and  literature  coming  next.  Excellent  examples  of  wock 
on  medicine,  astronomy,  mathematics  and  philosophy  are  also  included. 
The  latest  printed  catalogue  is  that  of  1940,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
collection  was  acquired  two  years  later.  There  are  many  projects  in  hand 
to  edit  some  of  the  rarer  MSS  with  the  idea  that  their  wider  use  will  prove 
of  inestimable  value  in  many  fields. 

The  Princeton  University  Library  Chronicle  says  : 

“  Of  singular  scientific  interest  are  a  16th  century  treatise  on  sugar  ; 
an  elaborate  work  on  pyrotechnics  by  all  VJuhtadi,  an  interpreter 
stationed  at  the  castle  of  Bulghar,  not  far  from  the  lower  banks  of  the 
Volga  ;  and  what  seems  to  be  a  unique  copy  of  a  work  on  archery  and 
marksmanship. 


Valuable  Works  : 


“Among  the  medical  manuscripts  is  a  voluminous  translation  of 
ten  of  the  medical  works  of  Galen,  done  into  Arabic  by  the  Dean  of 
Arabic  translators  from  Greek,  the  eminent  Ncstorian  physician  and 
scholar,  Joannitius.  The  major  part  of  this  copy  was  transcribed  in  1 176, 
and  antedates  any  Greek  or  Latin  text  extant. 

“  Another  valuable  medical  treatise  was  modelled  by  Rhazes  alter 
the  aphorisms  ascribed  to  Hippocrates/’  (In  recognition  of  the  many 
scientific  contributions  of  Rhazes,  probably  the  greatest  of  all  Muslim 
physicians,  a  stained  glass  window  bearing  his  likeness  is  dedicated 
to  him  in  the  University  Chapel  at  Princeton). 

“Another  important  work,”  says  the  Princeton  University  Lib¬ 
rary  Chronicle ,  “  is  the  medical  encyclopaedia,  better  known  as  '  Liber 
Regius,  composed  by  the  celebrated  Haly  Abbas  for  the  Buwayhid 
Sultan  ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah.  The  Princeton  collection  contains  the  only 

known  complete  copy  ol  the  work . 

“  Another  medical  treatise  comes  from  the  pen  of  Ibn-an-Nafis 
who  discovered  the  pulmonery  circulation  of  the  blood  two  and 
a  half  centuries  before  Servetus,  to  whom  the  honour  is  commonly  as¬ 


cribed. 


“  Among  the  mathematical  manuscripts  is  a  recension  of  Euclid  s 
geometry  made  by  the  distinguished  at-Tusi,  the  vizier  of  Hulagu. 
The  copy  is  profusely  illustrated  with  well-drawn  diagrams. 


A  Unique  Manuscript  On  Physics  : 

“  The  field  of  philosophy  boasts  among  other  valuable  manus¬ 
cripts  a  1 6th  century  copy  of  Avicenna’s  Kitab-ash-Shifa.A  unique 
manuscript  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  that  of  al-Amidi  on  logic, 
physics  Mid  metaphysics  based,  as  the  introduction  expressly  states, 
on  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Pythagoras. 
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“  Closely  allied  with  the  philosophical  studies  were  the  researches 
in  music.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  scholars  in  this 
joint  field  was  Alpharabius,  from  whose  pen  the  collection  has  a  treatise 
on  the  theory  of  sound  and  music,  together  with  instructions  for  the 
construction  of  lutes.  The  copy  is  illustrated  with  elaborate  diagrams 
and  scales. 

“  Certain  manuscripts  are  noteworthy  because  of  personal  asso¬ 
ciations.  Of  these  some  derive  interest  from  the  distinction  of  their 
owners.  Such  is  the  case  with  one  from  the  library  of  Saladin,  com¬ 
posed  for  him  by  one  of  his  secretaries,  on  the  proprieties  of  kings  in 
their  private  and  public  lives.  From  the  library  of  Saladin' s  nephew, 
al-Mu'azzam  ‘Isa,  Sultan  of  Damascus  from  1218  to  1227,  is  a  unique 
work  on  jurisprudence,  compiled  for  him  at  his  express  order  and 
used  by  him  as  a  work  of  reference  in  the  dispensation  of  justice.  It 
is  said  that  the  Sultan  ‘  never  parted  company  with  this  book,  whether 
he  was  at  home  or  on  a  journey.' 

“  Another  is  a  treatise  on  astrology  expressly  transcribed  for  the 
library  of  a  great-grandson  and  namesake  of  the  great  Saladin.  Saladin 
II,  ruler  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus  until  1260 . 

Royal  Treasures  : 

“  Among  the  royal  treasures  is  a  unique  treatise  in  praise  of  the 
horse  and  on  different  breeds  in  the  Mamluk  studs  at  Cairo,  com¬ 
posed  and  written  before  1329  for  the  Sultan  an-Nasir  of  Egypt.  From 
the  library  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  Bayazld  II,  son  of  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople  and  father  of  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  is  a  manus¬ 
cript  elegantly  illuminated  in  gold  and  colour,  written  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  Turkish  Sultan  the  correct  enunciation  and  reading 
of  the  Koran. 

“  Among  the  research  projects  for  which  scholars  are  now  using 
the  library  are  an  investigation  of  the  theory  of  government  and 
constitutional  law  in  Islam,  a  study  of  spherical  geometry  as  preserved 
by  the  Arabs  and  a  study  of  Islamic  mysticism.  Professor  Philip  K. 
Hitti,  head  of  the  Department  of  Arabic  languages  at  Princeton, 
drew  heavily  upon  the  collection's  source-material  for  his  books, 
History  of  the  Arabs  and  Origin  of  the  Druse  People." 


The  Arabic  Press  in  U.S.A. 

Compared  to  other  American  countries,  U.S.A.  is  rather  poor  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Arabic  speaking  communities.  Yet  in  New  York  alone  there  exists 
for  almost  half  a  century  an  Arabic  press  with  subscribers  in  every  one 
of  the  48  United  States,  including  two  dailies,  AUHuda  and  As-Samir , 
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three  bi-weeklies,  Al-Akhldq,  As-Saih  and  Al-Isldh  and  a  tri-weekly 
Mar  at-ul-Gharb.  They  are  powerful  forces  for  Americanizing  the  new 
immigrants.  They  publish  articles  on  American  history,  clarify  news 
events  by  giving  historical  backgrounds,  stress  American  unity,  en¬ 
courage  citizenship  and  explain  American  laws,  traditions  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Incidentally  they  perpetuate  in  U.S.A.  Arabic  cultural  heritage, 
the  culture  of  those  who  had  first  discovered  America  long  before  Colum¬ 
bus.  Although  their  primary  interest  is  U.S.A. ,  they  keep  up  keen  interest 
in  the  politics  of  the  lands  from  which  their  readers  came. 

Their  total  paid  circulation  is  16,500,  and  includes  subscribers  in 
Canada,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South  America.  At 
present  owing  to  war  they  have  lost  much  of  their  circulation  in  Africa 
and  the  Near  East. 

Al-Hudd ,  the  oldest  Arabic  newspaper  in  U.S.A.  and  the  first  in 
the  world  to  use  the  Arabic  linotype  system,  was  established  in  1897  by 
the  late  Naheem  Mokrazel,  a  native  Christian  of  Freika,  Lebanon,  where 
he  was  a  teacher.  As  an  immigrant  in  U.S.A.,  he  taught  French  in  the 
eighties  of  the  last  century  until  he  started  his  newspaper.  He  died  in 
1932  and  his  63  years  old  brother,  Salloum  Mokrazel,  the  originator  of 
the  Arabic  linotype  system,  edits  it  now.  Salloum  Mokrazel  published 
several  Arabic  magazines  and  edited  a  magazine  in  English,  Syrian 
World ,  until  he  took  over  Al-Hudd  at  his  brother's  death 

The  other  daily,  As-Samir  is  published  by  Elia  D.  Madey,  a  native 
of  Mohaiditha,  Lebanon,  who  went  to  America  in  1912  after  several 
years  of  writing  for  newspapers  in  Egypt.  A  well-known  poet,  Madey 
has  published  one  volume  of  poems  in  Alexandria  and  two  in  America, 
Al~]adawil,  and  Al-Khamail.  His  poems  have  also  appeared  in  trans¬ 
lations  in  English  publications.  He  worked  for  Mar  at-ul-Gharb  before 
he  started  As-Samir  15  years  ago.  It  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Mar  at-ul-Gharb,  founded  in  1898,  is  owned  by  the  only  woman 
publisher  of  an  Arabic  newspaper  in  America,  Anjelina  Diab,  who  is  a 
native  of  Trabulus,  Lebanon.  Mr.  Diab  is  the  widow  of  the  paper’s 
founder.  She  manages  the  business  department.  The  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  is  headed  by  Fred  Ghusn  of  Shweir  in  Syria.  His  father  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Damascus  and  Beirouth. 

The  3 3 -years’  old  As-Saih  is  now  edited  by  the  poet  Nadra  A. 
Haddad  who,  like  his  brother  ‘  Abdul -Masih  Haddad,  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  As-Saih ,  is  a  native  of  Hims,  Syria.  Some  of  the  poems  of  Nad¬ 
ra  Haddad  have  been  collected  in  his  book,  Awrdq-ul-Kharif.  He  was 
working  in  rug,  embroidery  and  insurance  business  since  he  went  to 
U.S.A.  forty-seven  years  ago,  and  he  took  over  the  editorship  of  As-Sa  ih 
about  two  years  ago  when  his  brother  joined  the  U.S.  Office  of  War 
Information. 

Al-Akhlaq,  started  in  1919,  is  edited  and  published  by  fifty-three 
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years  old  Ya'qub  G.  Rafa’il,  a  nativeof  Dlebta  Mount,  Lebanon,  who  was 
educated  in  Beirouth  and  who  later  taught  Arabic  there  in  a  French 
school.  He  went  to  U.S.A.  in  1914  and  received  his  journalistic  training 
on  Al-Huda. 

The  most  recently  established  Arabic  newspaper  in  New  York,  Al- 
Isldh  was  started  in  1933  by  a  native  of  Zahle,  Mount  Lebanon,  FawzI 
Braidy  whose  father  was  a  Lebanese  cabinet  member  and  whose  brother 
Fuad  Braidy  is  now  governor  of  Mt.  Lebanon.  Now  47,  Braidy  wrote 
for  Zahlat-ul-Fatat  before  he  left  for  U.S.A.  in  1925.  He  was  in  the  linen 
business  until  he  founded  Al-lslah. 

Despite  similarities  in  aim  and  news  coverage,  the  six  newspapers 
vary  in  make-up  and  style.  As-Saih  comes  out  in  12  tabloid  size  pages 
while  the  rest  of  the  papers  use  standard  size  pages,  the  Mar  at  8  pages, 
Al-Huda  6,  and  As-Samir,  Al-lslah  and  Al-Akhlaq  4  each.  All  the  six 
papers  use  pictures  but  Al-Huda  features  a  picture  page  and  captions  on 
photographs  in  English.  Their  bulk  has  been  much  curtailed  owing  to 
war.  As-Saih  is  primarily  a  cultural  publication  and  devotes  most  of 
its  space  to  poems  and  literary  pieces. 


Exhibition  of  Muslim  Art  in  Cleveland  Museum : 

Recently  the  Cleveland  Museum  arranged  a  loan  exhibition  of  Mus¬ 
lim  art  with  such  extensive  wealth  of  materials  that  it  presented  the  whole 
culture  of  a  region  which  has  recently  attracted  America  because  of  its 
geographical  importance  in  the  present  world  conflict.  Close  to  five 
hundred  select  objects  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Armenia,  Turkey,  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Mughal  India  and  especially  from  Iran  were  collected  there. 
“  The  miraculous  craftsmanship,  which  gives  minor  arts  the  import¬ 
ance  of  major  arts,  the  mastery  of  colour  and  design  and  the  emotional 
expression  achieved  through  formal  means  are  apparent  in  an  assemblage 
which  represents  practically  all  the  forms  of  Muslim  art.”  In  this  exhi¬ 
bition  there  were  over  200  miniatures,  over  100  pieces  of  pottery,  forty 
odd  metal  objects,  many  of  which  were  inlaid  ;  about  forty  textiles,  seven 
pieces  of  enamelled  and  painted  glass,  numerous  pages  of  calligraphy, 
a  number  of  bookbindings,  an  ivory  box,  a  wooden  breviary  and  so 
forth.  Looking  at  the  art  from  these  diverse  Muslim  lands,  Focillon's 
words  are  recalled  ....  “at  the  same  time  universal  yet  local,  monumental 
yet  delicate,  traditional  yet  inventive/’ — words  which  are  valid  for  objects 
large  and  small. 

Among  the  earliest  ceramics  were  several  pieces  of  pottery  from  the 
city  of  Samarra  (Surra  Man  Ra’a)  in  Iraq,  which  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Mutasim  in  836  A. C.  and  abandoned  as  early  as  883,  thus  establish¬ 
ing  a  landmark  for  dating  ceramics  of  a  certain  type.  The  outstanding 
ware  in  the  show  was  a  large  jar  with  handles,  lent  by  the  Art  Institute  of 
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Chicago.  Other  early  potteries  were  included,  such  as  Nlshapur,  'Gabri, 
Raqqa,  and  lustered  wares  made  probably  in  Iran,  such  as  the  bowl  with 
camel  belonging  to  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  The  craftsmen  attained 
an  effect  of  gold  in  this  lustre  work  by  using  metallic  salts  over  glaze  and 
then  refining  slowly  in  special  kiln.  The  enamelled  and  painted  glass 
pieces  were  mostly  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  made  under  the  Mam- 
luk  Sultans  of  Egypt. 

Among  the  earliest  miniatures  are  those  fron  an  Arabic  translation  of 
Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  is  that  repre¬ 
senting  a  stag,  serpent  and  simple,  lent  by  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Gallery  of  Kansas  City.  It  comes  from  a  Mesopotamian  book  produced 
in  1222  A.C.  Another  illustrated  work,  probably  of  14th  century,  is  the 
treatise  of  al-Jazarly  on  Automata ,  or  the  book  of  the  knowledge  of  inge¬ 
nious  geometrical  (mechanical)  devices.  The  group  from  Shdh-Nama 
are  paintings  which,  though  small  in  scale,  are  capable  of  infinite  enlarge¬ 
ment — a  fact  which  tends  to  prove  their  intrinsic  greatness.  Another 
fine  group  is  from  the  ] ami -ut-T awdrikh  of  Rashid  ud-Din.  The  fifteenth 
century  Weeping  Man  from  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  the  16th 
century  Dragon  and  Phoenix  from  Mr.  Philip  Hofer  and  16th  century 
Iskandar  fighting  the  Dragon  from  Piepoint  Morgan  Library,  though  so 
different  in  type,  embody  the  dynamic  movement  inherent  in  only  the 
finest  drawings.  The  extraordinarily  excellent  16th  century  portrait 
of  the  youthful  Shah  Tahmasp  stands  conspicuous  in  its  field.  For  a 
somewhat  later  and  slightly  more  hedonistic  variety  of  picture,  the  Youth¬ 
ful  Cupbearer  from  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis  is  an  outstanding 
example.  Genuine  Muslim  sculpture  is  very  rare.  There  were,  however, 
a  1 2th  century  stucco  figure,  lent  by  H.  Kevorkian,  and  a  remarkable 
Persian  stone  relief  from  about  the  same  period,  showing  two  confronted 
lions,  lent  by  R.  Stora  &  Co.  Most  of  the  textiles  came  from  the  Tex¬ 
tile  Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  an  excellent  example  of 
Persian  textile  was  the  little  17th  century  fabric  from  the  Detroit  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Arts  designed  by  the  painter  Rida-i-‘Abbasi. 


Arab  Music  and  Drama  : 

A  usowi  message  of  New  York  dated  30th  January  last  announced 
that  Miss  Wadia  ‘Atiyeh,  an  Arab  singer  and  dramatist,  in  Near-Eastern 
costume  and  stage  setting,  presented  the  song  and  song -stories  of  the 
Arabs  at  the. Times  Hall  in  New  York.  She  was  assisted  by  three  Arabian 
instrumentalists  playing  the  ‘Od,  the  Qanun  and  Durbekki.  The  New 
York  press  criticism  is  said  to  have  been  very  favourable. 

The  Arab  World ,  a  Quarterly ;  published  by  the  Arab-American  Press , 
1182,  Broadway,  New  York;  subscription  7  dollars  : 

We  have  received  the  first  issue  of  this  nicely  printed  journal  richly 
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illustrated  and  offering  a  powerful  instrument  for  its  avowed  purpose  of 
.cementing  Arab- American  friendship.  It  is  supervised  by  American 
citizens  of  Arab  descent,  and  in  the  first  issue  there  are  some  really  very 
interesting  articles  to  read. 

The  present  war  has  produced  an  acute  shortage  of  petrol  in  Europe 
and  American  oil  is  fast  being  pumped  out.  The  Arabian  Oil  by  Orlo 
Truesdale  is  a  thought-provoking  article  for  the  Arabs  of  Arabia  and  other 
Near-Eastern  countries. 

The  Imperative  Necessity  of  an  American  Protectorate  over  Morocco 
by  G.  Kheirullah,  the  editor,  is  symptomatic  of  new  trends  in  interna¬ 
tional  politics.  Islam  and  Nationalism  by  John  G.  Hazam  is  another  ob¬ 
jective  study  of  the  subject,  with  historical  background,  contemporary 
understanding  and  a  vision  for  the  future  along  with  comparative  study  of 
religion  and  politics  in  Europe,  particularly  in  the  communist  Russia. 

Mrs.  Norah  Twitchell,  who  accompanied  her  husband  in  discovering 
the  long  forgotten  gold-mines  near  Madina  and  who  lived  for  six  months 
as  a  veiled  Bedouin  lady  along  with  her  husband  in  the  Desert  Penin¬ 
sula,  describes  with  sympathy  and  affection  her  impressions  of  life  in 
Yaman,  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  parts  of  the  Muslim  holy  lands  in  an 
article  entitled  Arabia. 

The  editor  has  also  contributed  the  Nationalism  versus  French  Impe¬ 
rialism  in  Morocco,  in  which  he  brings  to  light  the  atrocious  French 
colonial  policy  not  in  times  of  conflict  but  in  peace,  and  shows  how  even 
the  most  enlightened  Frenchmen  tried  to  divide  the  Arab  and  the  Ber¬ 
ber,  and  the  Christian  missionaries  wanted  to  fish  in  the  troubled  waters 
of  social  discord. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  information  in  the  forum  reserved  for  Palestine, 
which  is  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  such  well-known  personalities 
as  Prof.  Khuri  Hitti  and  Senator  Josiah  Bailey.  American  administration 
is  notorious  for  its  control  by  Jewish  business,  and  even  the  general  public 
of  America  does  not  know  that  ‘ 4  Palestine  does  not  qualify  as  a  country 
without  a  people  ready  to  receive  a  people  without  country.  They  fail 
to  understand  why  the  American  legislators,  so  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  the  European  Jews,  should  not  lift  the  bars  of  immigration  and  admit 
Jewish  refugees,  millions  of  whom  could  be  settled  on  the  unoccupied 
plains  of  Arizona  or  Texas.”  When  the  whole  Christianity  was  out  to 
annihilate  the  Jews,  it  was  the  Arab  Muslim  who  provided  them  with 
shelter.  It  is  an  irony  that  ‘  grateful *  Jew  now  wants  to  oust  the 
Arab  from  his  home,  a  home  which,  as  Prof.  Hitti  points  out,  was  his 
centuries  before  the  Jews  first  treaded  Palestine. 

From  the  Review  Section  of  the  same  journal,  we  learn  many  things 
about  Islam  in  America.  For  instance,  Shaikh  Khalil  ar-Rawaf  has  re¬ 
cently  published  a  44  Resume  of  the  Princples  of  al- Islam  priced  at 
2  dollars,  a  neatly  printed  and  well-arranged  booklet  with  27  pages  in 
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English,  19  in  Arabic  and  2  pages  of  illustrations,  lucidly  outlining  the 
fundamentals  of  Islam  and  the  correct  way  of  congregational  prayers 
for  the  beginners.  Again,  “  The  Syrian  Ark  ”  is  an  illustrated  monthly 
published  m  the  interests  of  Syrian  and  Lebanese  Federations,  societies, 
and  communities  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada  for  the  last  eight  years  from 
"605  No.  La  Salle  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (America).”  AUHayat 
is  also  an  illustrated  monthly  published  in  Arabic  by  Imam  Husain 
Kharroub,  216  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Highland  Park,  Mich.  It  is 
published  by  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
brother  Muslims  in  U.S.A. 


Ramadan  Annual,  published  by  Muhammad  Makki ,  do  Mercantile 
Printing  Works ,  Durban  ( South  Africa),  1944. 

This  annual  publication  has  several  articles  of  local  interest.  From 
one  of  the  advertisements  in  the  journal,  we  learn  that  there  is  an  Iqbal 
Study  Group  in  1 4 1 ,  Grey  Street,  Durban,  where  there  is  also  a  big  mosque. 
The  Group  aims  at  publishing  booklets  and  periodicals  to  expound  the 
teachings  of  Islam  and  the  life  of  Iqbal,  celebrates  Iqbal  Day  each  and 
every  year,  invites  lecturers  and  enrols  a  Muslim  in  South  Africa  as 
member.  Under  its  auspices  there  is  a  library  and  a  reading  room.  From 
other  biographical  sketches  etc.  we  learn  that  there  are  in  Durban  a  Na¬ 
tional  Muslim  Council,  an  Orphanage  and  an  Asylum  for  the  Destitute  and 
an  Oriental  Islamic  Institute  ;  and  that  a  Muslim  Youth  Bulletin  is  pub¬ 
lished  from  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.  It  has  an  article  by  Mr.  Fathullah 
Khan  of  Hyderabad  on  “ Women  in  Islam.  ”  There  is  the  report  of  an 
interview  and  discussion  between  Bernard  Shaw  and  the  Muslim  missionary 
‘Abdul- ‘Alim,  on  various  topics  of  Islamic  interest. 

The  activities  of  philanthropists  like  Isma‘ll  ‘Uthman  and  others  in 
Natal  give  us  the  glimpse  cf  Islam  as  a  living  force  of  great  potentiality 
and  of  brighter  promise  for  the  future. 


Dr.  Paul  Kraus. 

We  have  received  the  sad  news  from  Cairo  ol  the  untimely  demise  of 
Dr.  Paul  Kraus  in  his  early  forties.  He  was  a  Czech  Jew  and  after  a  bril¬ 
liant  academic  career  took  his  doctorate  from  Berlin  after  which  he  was 
forthwith  appointed  in  the  junior  teaching  staff  of  the  same  Univer¬ 
sity.  Soon  the  Nazi  acquisition  of  power  forced  him  to  leave  Germany, 
and  he  was  made  charge  des  conferences  on  Islamic,  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  After  a  couple  of  years,  his  services  were  acquired 
by  the  University  of  Cairo  in  the  Department  of  Semitic  Philology. 
There  his  second  wife  Dr.  Bettina  (nee  Strauss),  who  had  earned  a  name 
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as  an  Arabist  by  editing  and  translating  Jk  .Pi  j  Jk  ,  died  on  the 
birth  of  her  first  child.  This  shocked  him  very  much. 

Dr.  Paul  Kraus  had  very  wide  interests  and  everywhere  were  gathered 
around  him  earnest  young  workers,  Egyptians,  Syrians,  Indians,  Tunisians, 
etc.  He  was  a  painstaking  worker  and  a  scholar  of  merit.  He  knew  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Islamic  countries  :  if  he  taught 
in  German  language  in  Berlin,  it  was  in  French  at  the  Sorbonne  and  in 
Arabic  in  Cairo. 

He  had  specialised  in  Muslim  philosophy.  He  was  an  authority  on 
Isma/Ilism  and  other  Sh!‘a  sects  and  his  name  has  now  been  associated 
with  Jabir  ibn  Hayyan,  upon  whom  he  had  written  voluminous  books. 
He  has  also  prepared  the  second  edition  of  Mansur  al-Hallaj’s  writings, 
first  published  by  Massignon.  His  latest  work  to  reach  us  was  a  collection 
of  some  Rasail  of  Jahiz.  For  the  last  twelve  years,  his  contributions  ap¬ 
peared  in  practically  all  the  orientalistic  journals  of  Europe.  The  Islamic 
Culture  has  lost  in  him  one  of  its  best  friends. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  IQBAL, 
by  Dr.  Tshrat  Ifasan  ;  Sh.  Muhammed 
Ashraf,  Lahore;  IX  4  91 ;  price  Rs .  3. 

THE  great  poet-philosopher  of  India, 
Dr.  Sir  Md.  Iqbal  has  been  a 
great  force  in  India  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Dr.  ‘Ishrat 
Hasan  has  attempted  in  this  mono¬ 
graph  to  present  Iqbal's  philosophical 
position  “  with  but  little  reference  to 
the  Qur'an  and  the  Islamic  mystics  and 
philosophers  unless  unavoidable."  The 
author  thinks  that  in  order  to  present 
Iqbal's  philosophy  in  relation  to  the 
Qur'an  and  the  religious  thought  in 
Islam,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
first  his  philosophical  ideas  by  themselves. 
This  may  not  seem  quite  obvious.  Iqbal 
was  a  religious-minded  philosopher  and 
not  a  theologian.  For,  the  difference 
between  the  philosopher  and  the  reli¬ 
gious-minded  philosopher  is  merely  that 
the  former  has  and  the  latter  has  not 
his  main  conclusions  predetermined  by 
an  alleged  revelation,  but  that  the  for¬ 
mer  treats  whereas  the  latter  does  not 
treat  the  same  revelation  as  evidence 
as  well  as  source.  By  this  test  Iqbal 
indubitably  with  St.  Thomas  and  Bishop 
Berkely  is  to  be  judged  as  a  philosopher. 
He  integrates  his  foregone  conclusions 
with  empirical  facts  and  rational  princi¬ 
ples  or  at  any  rate  in  intention  with 
nothing  else.  The  author,  therefore,  has 
concentrated  on  Iqbal's  philosophical 
writings.  Specially  his  lecture  on  the 
Reconstruction  of  Religious  Thought  in 
Islam  and  has  given  a  short,  academic 
presentation  without  any  attempt  at 
evaluation  of  Iqbal's  philosophical  ideas 
about  Intuition,  Self,  world  and  God. 


Dr.  S.  Z.  Hasan,  Chairman,  Dept,  of 
Philosophy,  Muslim  University,  has 
written  a  foreword  and  thinks  'that  this 
treatise  is  a  genuine  contribution  to 
those  who  would  go  deep  down  to  the 
bottom  of  his  thought' 

M.  V. 


RAJPUT  STUDIES  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Banerjee ,  Lecturer  in  History,  Cal¬ 
cutta  University ;  published  by  Messrs. 
A.  Mukherjee  &  Bros.,  2  College 
Square,  Calcutta  ;  8ix>  ;  pp .  34°  > 

cloth  &  boards ;  price  Rs.  7. 

THIS  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  various 
incidents  of  Rajput  history.  The 
subjects  discussed  are  the  Early 
History  of  the  Guhilots,  the  struggle 
between  Delhi  and  Mewar  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  Rana  Sanga  of  Mewar, 
the  Political  and  Military  Organization 
of  the  Rajputs  in  the  days  of  Tod  and 
the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the 
British  alliance  with  Mewar,  Jaipur, 
Marwar  and  the  Minor  Rajput  States. 
As  is  natural  in  a  collection  like  this, 
the  sources  on  which  these  studies  are 
based  are  not  uniformly  informative. 
The  author  is  on  solid  ground  dis¬ 
cussing  the  history  of  the  early  rela¬ 
tions  between  Rajput  States  and  the 
British,  because  he  has  utilised  original 
documents  available  in  the  Imperial 
Records  Department  at  New  Delhi. 
In  discussing  the  early  history  01  the 
Guhilots,  Mr.  Banerjee  has  to  depend 
not  only  on  coins  and  inscriptions  which 
of  course  are  reliable  sources  of  history, 
but  also  on  tradition  and  inference. 
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The  author  is  not  unaware  of  the 
unreliability  of  Tod  as  a  source  of  his¬ 
tory,  but  has  to  summon  him  sometimes 
to  his  help.  In  the  essay  on  the  Rajput 
policy,  which  deals  with  the  political  and 
military  organization  of  the  Rajputs 
in  the  days  of  Tod,  the  author  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  relying  upon  him,  because  he  is 
aneye-witness,  though  he  has  a  tendency 
to  idealize  new  aspects  of  life  and  ignore 
the  weaker  sides  of  Rajput  life.  In 
discussing  the  Battle  of  Kanwaha  Mr. 
Banerjee  is  led  by  Tod  and  others  into 
the  erroneous  belief  commonly  held 
by  some  that  artillery  played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  victories  of  Babur. 
This  belief  is  based  on  a  faulty  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  original  of  Babur’s 
Memoirs  as  well  as  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  and  effect  of  Mughal 
artillery  at  that  time. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  giving 
us  a  set  of  interesting  essays  which  throw 
some  fresh  light  on  Rajput  history. 

I.H.Q. 


SHRIMAD  BHAGWAT  GITA,  in 
Persian  Verse  by  Faizi  ;  edited  by  M.  S. 
Kamboh  ;  published  by  the  Parsi  Gita 
Agency ;  Khiabistan,  Lahore. 

WHENEVER  the  people  of  any  part 
of  the  world  go  wrong  extremely, 
God  sends  a  special  Messenger — 
call  him  Avatar,  Messiah,  Prophet  or 
what  you  like— to  bring  them  back  to 
the  ways  of  righteousness.  One  of  sever¬ 
al  such  special  messengers  was  Sri 
Krishna  of  History  and  not  of  Mythology. 
His  great  message  was :  ‘  ‘  Action  is 
thy  duty,  fruit  is  not  thy  concern.”  That 
and  other  messages  have  come  down  to 
us  in  the  form  of  18  marvellous  “  Les¬ 
sons  ”  of  the  Bhagvat  Gita —  the  Song 
Celestial — in  Sanskrit.  This  Song  has 
been  translated  into  numerous  languages 
in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse.  The  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Faizi  Fiyazi’s  translation 
in  Persian  was  really  done  by  the  Poet- 
Laureate  (1547-95)  of  the  great  Emperor 
Akbar’s  Durbar,  is  disposed  of  by  Mr. 
Muhammad  Shafi'  Kamboh,  the  talented 


editor  of  the  latest  edition  of  that  trans¬ 
lation.  He  shews  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  answer  the  question  in  the 
negative.  But  the  more  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  it  is  really  a  translation 
of  the  Sanskrit.  Gita.  It  is  neither  a 
verbatim  translation  nor  a  paraphrase 
of  the  original.  It  is  in  fact  the  essence 
of  each  “  Lesson  ”  or  Chapter  of  the 
sacred  book  that  went  in  and  came  out 
of  the  alembic  of  Faizi's  mind  and  sub¬ 
limated  into  classic  Persian  poetry  of 
the  Mathnavi  type.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  it  brings  out  the  spirit  of  the 
Gita  as  conceived  by  that  profound  schol¬ 
ar  and  poet.  He  wisely  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  the  use  of  technical  words 
of  the  Sanskrit  language.  The  result 
is  that  any  Indian  who  can  read  Persian, 
can  understand  and  enjoy  the  book 
easily.  We  congratulate  the  editor  on 
publishing  a  good  collated  and  corrected 
edition,  with  a  fine  introduction  in  simple 
Urdu.  The  foot-notes  to  the  text  are 
too  brief  to  be  very  illuminative. 

If  a  modern  Sufi  be  asked  to  summarise 
the  Bhagvat  Gita  in  one  sentence,  he 
would  say:  “It  is  a  commentary  on 
the  doctrine  :  God  is  All  in  All,  ”  And 
if  a  modern  politician  be  asked  to  sum¬ 
marise  it  in  a  sentence,  he  would  say : 
“It  is  an  exposition  of  the  maxim : 
Do  your  duty  and  damn  the  consequen¬ 
ces.”  But  the  book  is  too  great  to  be 
summarised  in  a  sentence  or  even  a 
dozen  sentences.  One  should  read  it, 
if  not  in  original,  at  least  in  translation 
more  than  once  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
and  profundity  of  its  thoughts  and 
teachings. 

A.  H. 


BULLETIN  OF  THE  BARODA 
STATE  MUSEUM  AND  PICTURE 
GALLERY,  Vol.  J,  Pt.  1,  1943-44; 
edited  by  H.  Goetz. 

BARODA  State  like  Hyderabad  is  an 
enthusiastic  patron  of  learning  and 
cultural  activities,  and  the  present 
publication  issued  under  its  aegis  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  India.  Dr.  H.  Goetz 
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is  a  well-known  authority  on  Indian  art 
and  the  editing  of  the  Bulletin  by  him  is 
a  sure  guarantee  of  its  success.  The 
present  issue  contains  three  articles 
besides  the  Introductory  Note  &  the  Report, 
by  Dr.  Goetz,  while  there  are  three  other 
contributions  from  the  scholarly  pen 
of  Dr.  A.  S.  Gadres,  Dr.  B.  Bhattacharyar 
and  Mr.  V.  L.  Devkar.  As  the  literature 
on  Indian  Museums  is  both  scarce  and 
unscientific  at  present,  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Baroda  Museum ,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  welcomed  not  only  in  India  but  also 


abroad,  and  its  example  emulated  by 
similar  institutions  in  the  country.  We 
congratulate  heartily  Dr.  Goetz  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Baroda  State  upon 
starting  this  journal. 

The  printing  and  the  paper  of  the 
Bulletin  are  excellent  under  the  war 
conditions,  but  it  is  hoped  they  will 
be  improved  and  brought  in  line  with 
the  get-up  of  similar  journals  published 
by  the  museums  in  United  States. 

G.  Y. 
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THE  ARABS’  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CEYLON! 


CEYLON  occupies  a  unique  position  among  the  islands  of  the  world 
in  that  it  has  been  the  object  of  unceasing  attraction  to  outsiders 
from  time  immemorial.  References  to  its  immense  fertility  and 
resplendent  beauty  are  found  in  the  literature  of  many  peoples  from  far 
and  near.  The  Brahmins  called  it  ‘  the  resplendent  ’  and  the  region  of 
mystery  and  sublimity,  and  the  island  figures  prominently  in  their  most 
cherished  mythological  lore.  To  the  Buddhist  poets  it  was  ‘  a  pearl  upon 
the  brow  of  India.'  The  Chinese  called  it  the  ‘  island  of  jewels,’  and  the 
Greeks  the  ‘  land  of  the  hyacinth  and  the  ruby.’  The  Muslims  regarded 
it  as  the  place  where  landed  the  first  apostle  of  Allah  and  the  ancestor 
of  all  humanity.  And  the  European  navigators  later  knew  it  as  the  island 
from  which  came  the  smell  of  perfume  and  ‘  spicy  breezes.’ 

•  Among  the  peoples  who  came  from  other  lands  and  made  this  island 
paradise  their  home,  apart  from  those  who  crossed  over  from  India  at 
various  periods,  the  Muslims  constitute  a  very  important  element,  viz . 
356,888  in  number  and  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.1  They  are  found 
in  every  province  and  revenue  district  and  nearly  every  town  of  any  note 
in  the  island.  Next  to  the  western  province  they  are  most  numerous  in 
the  eastern,  especially  south  of  Batticalca.  They  figure  in  all  professions 
pedlars,  coolies,  masons,  fishers,  cultivators,  contractors,  gem-pit  owners, 
planters  and  elephant  hunters.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are 
descended  from  generations  of  Arab  traders  and  navigators  who  visited 
the  island  long  ago.  They  quickly  spread  in  the  island  and  were  the  only 
traders  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  Ceylon,  when  the  Portuguese 
arrived.  They  had  a  Krge  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  of  their  own.  It  is  on 
the  basis  of  this  importance  that  some  Europeans2  visualise  them  as  the 
possible  rulers  of  the  whole  island  had  not  the  Portuguese  arrived  on  the 
scene.  But  the  facts  of  history  do  not  bear  out  this  contention,  as  will  be 
shown  presently.  The  Sinhalese  name  for  them,  ‘  Marak-kala-minissu,’ 
meaning  mariner^  or  boatmen,  throws  an  important  light  on  their  origin 
and  activity. 

1.  H.  A.  J.  Hulugalle:  Ceylon,  p.  10,  (Oxford  Pamphlet,  i<?44)- 

2.  Emerson  Tennent :  Ceylon,  Vol.  I,  p.  582  and  Ferguson  :  Mohammedanism  in  Ceylon,  p.  4. 
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How  did  this  contact  of  the  island  with  the  Arabs  come  about  ?  That 
the  Arabians  were  the  first  navigators  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  first 
carriers  of  Indian  produce  is  evident  from  all  history,  as  far  as  history 

foes  back.  Long  before  anybody  else — Persians,  Indians,  Chinese, 
Egyptians,  Greeks  or  Romans — became  navigators  in  the  Southern  seas, 
the  Arabs  were  the  only  nation  which  furnished  mariners,  carriers  and 
merchants  in  the  Indian  Ocean.1  The  Arabs  occupied  this  position 
primarily  by  virtue  of  the  geographical  location  of  their  land.  Their 
peninsula  (JazIrat-al-'Arab)  was  surrounded  by  water  on  three  sides. 
The  Red  Sea,  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  inter-communicated  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  gave  Arabia  a  water  connection  with  the  Indian  shores. 
On  the  landward  side  one  arm  of  the  crescent  of  better  lands  across  the 
northern  desert  held  Iraq  and  Mesopotamia,  while  the  other  was  formed 
by  the  rich  Syrian  lands  ending  in  the  Mediterranean  littoral  and  had 
access  to  the  lower  Nile  region  through  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula. 

Naturally  the  maritime  regions  of  Arabia — Hijaz,  Yaman,  Hadramaut, 
'Uman  and  the  neighbouring  Bahrayn  islands — shared  most  in  the  fruits 
of  maritime  contact.  They  were  the  places  of  residence  of  navigators  in 
all  ages,  from  the  time  that  history  begins  to  speak  of  them  ;  and,  “  there 
is  every  reason  to  imagine  that  they  were  equally  so,  before  the  historians 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  them.”2  Thus  the  sea  route  between  the  eastern 
and  the  western  world  of  that  day  inevitably  touched  the  Peninsula 
at  many  points.  The  usual  procedure  was  that  ships  from  the  Indian 
shores  and  the  adjoining  islands  reached  the  coast  of  Yaman  (Saba), 
and  from  there  merchandise  was  transferred  to  the  caravans  which  tra¬ 
versed  Hijaz  from  South  to  North  to  reach  Egypt.  The  other  route  went 
up  the  (Persian  Gulf  and  up  the  Shatt-al-'Arb  to  Uballah,  and  thence 
the  route  ran  across  ‘Iraq  and  the  Syrian  desert  to  the  Mediterranean 
sea-board  in  Syria.  Thus  the  sea-route  from  Europe  to  India  and  farther 
east,  past  the  Makran,  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts  and  touching 
the  islands  of  Lacadive  and  Maidive  and  Ceylon,  was  of  great  consequence 
in  these  voyages  to  the  golden  East. 

When  the  first  Arabs  visited  Java  and  the  nearby  islands  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  more  or  less  certain  that  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands 
were  not  unknown  to  them  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  thought 
that  an  Arab  colony  was  established  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  bet¬ 
ween  Padang  and  Benkoelen  about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  an  important  trade  was  kept  up  between  Ceylon  and 
Arabia  in  pepper,  gold  and  silver  and  tin.  Arabs  also  carried  on  trade 
between  Sumatra  and  Madagascar,  probably  via  Ceylon,  near  about 
310  B.C.8  According  to  Pliny4  Arabs  had  settled  in  Ceylon  about  100 

1.  Vincent,  W.:  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  V ol.  II,  p.  62. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

3.  Campbell:  Java  Past  and  Present,  Vol.  I,  pp.  86-87. 

4.  Tennant :  Ceylon,  Vol.  I,  op.  cit.,  p.  580. 
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A.D.  Obviously  such  extensive  maritime  activity  over  the  open  waters 
of  the  Arabian  Sea,  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Indian  Ocean  proper  implies  a 
knowledge  of  the  monsoons  and  the  attendant  wind  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  Arab  sailors. 

When  about  300  B.C.  the  Greeks  acquired  the  lower  Nile  area,  they 
temporarily  took  possession  of  the  Western  arm  of  this  trading  traffic  ; 
yet  they  could  not  completely  oust  the  Arabs  from  their  maritime  domin¬ 
ance  over  the  Indian  Ocean.1 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  fleets  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt 
went  no  farther  than  the  neighbouring  waters  of  Arabia  and  that  their 
voyages  were  not  very  frequent  in  those  times.  Indian  commodities  were 
chiefly  purchased  in  Arabia  in  order  to  avoid  the  hazards  of  sailing  over 
the  open  water.2  The  earliest  reference  to  Greek  activity  in  these  waters 
does  not  go  back  farther  than  the  journey  of  Admiral  Nearchus  who  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  and  he  also  speaks  of 
Arabian  navigators  previous  to  him  along  the  Makran  coast.  The 
accounts  of  Hippalus,  the  writer  of  Periplus ,  Agatharchides  the  president 
of  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  the  fabulous  descriptions  of  the  voyage 
of  Lambulus  do  reveal  the  Western  interest  in  Indian,  Ceylonese  and  Far 
Eastern  waters,  but  none  of  them  fails  to  mention  the  Arabs  as  the 
carriers  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  According  to  Pliny  (23-79  A.D.)  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Arabs  was  large  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  in  Ceylon  they  were 
so  numerous  that  they  could  be  regarded  as  the  masters  of  the  coast. 
At  least  up  to  Ceylon  in  these  remote  times  they  were  supreme  over  the 
waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  That  island  was  probably  the  point  of  contact 
between  them  and  the  Malays,  the  Chinese  or  even  the  Indian  navigators, 
sailing  eastward  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  extent  and  accuracy  of 
Ptolemy’s  (circa  150  A.D.)  information  about  Ceylon  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  of  India,  in  spite  of  its  wild  guesses  and  exaggerations,  is 
surprising  indeed.  One  wonders  what  were  the  sources  used  by  him 
sitting  so  far  away  in  Alexandria.  It  is  surmised  by  many  painstaking 
investigators3  that  on  the  basis  of  the  abundance  of  material  regarding 
the  sea-board  of  India  and  Ceylon,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  he  was  in¬ 
debted  to  the  adventurous  merchants  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  especially 
those  of  the  latter  country,  whose  maritime  activity  extended  in  that 
age  even  beyond  the  island.  Much  later  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (547 
A.D.)  and  his  Greek  informant  Sopatrus  once  more  show  the  Arabs 
to  have  been  the  most  active  elements  in  the  commerce  passing  via  Ceylon. 


The  advent  of  Buddhism  in  China  marked  the  beginning  of  their 
interest  in  India.  Burma  and  Ceylon.  Priests  and  pilgrims  began  to 
visit  these  countries  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  It  is,  however,  only  from 


1.  S.  NadpI :  The  Relations  between  Arabia  and  India ,  p.  46. 

2.  Vincent,  W :  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian 

3.  Tennant :  Ceylon ,  Vol.  I,  p.  S^i. 
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the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era  that  authoritative  records  of  Ceylon 
&re  found  in  Chinese  literature.  Two  important  Chinese  travellers* 
Fa-hsien  (399-414  A.D.)  and  Huien  Tsiang  (629-45  AJD.)  have  left 
records  of  their  journeys.  The  return  journey  of  Fa-hsien  via  Ceylon 
and  across  the  Indian  Ocean  proves  the  existence  of  the  maritime  connec¬ 
tion  with  China,  but  there  is  little  evidence  of  their  trading  activity  by 
sea.  They  were  mainly  engaged  in  exchanging  goods  with  the  Arabs 
who  had  founded  settlements  of  their  own  all  around  the  shores  of 
Southern  Asia  and  S.E.  Asia  waters  up  to  Sumatra,  Java  and  the  Moluccas. 

Persian  navigators  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  expedition  against 
Ceylon  belong  to  the  times  of  Noushlrwan,  about  early  6th  century  A.D. 

Then  towards  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  A.D.  dawned  a  new  day 
for  the  Arabs  with  the  rise  of  Islam  as  a  great  spiritual,  social  and  political 
force.  Within  a  hundred  years  of  the  death  of  the  Prophet  they  became 
the  masters  of  a  mighty  empire  greater  than  that  of  Rome.  Their  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  seas  extended  from  the  two  basins  of  the  Mediterranean,  down 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  known  lengths  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Here  history 
presents  us  some  strange  and  interesting  facts.  In  the  West  the  Muslims 
held  sway  along  the  western,  southern  and  the  eastern  regions  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  had  possession  of  several  islands  there.  The  Red 
Sea  was  virtually  an  ‘  Arabian  Lake/  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  however, 
their  direct  political  control  did  not  extend  in  the  east  beyond  the 
Coastal  areas  of  the  lower  Indus.  Yet  we  find  the  strange 
spectacle  of  numerous  Arab  settlements  with  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  religious  and  social  practices,  along  the  Konkan,  Malabar 
&nd  Coromande^  coasts,  in  the  Maldives  and  Ceylon,  and  their 
commercial  activity  extended  to  the  Ahdamans,  the  Nicobars,  the  Arakan 
coast,  Malaya,  Sumatra  and  Java.  Islam  had  come  to  these  regions  with-  - 
out  any  political  help  whatsoever  and  remained  rooted  in  the  soil  for 
centuries  away  from  the  turmoils  of  Mahmud’s  invasions  of  India  and  the 
struggle  between  Cross  and  Crescent  in  the  world  of  the  West.  Here  trade 
or  religion  did  not  follow  the  flag,  as  they  most  certainly  did  a  few  centu¬ 
ries  later  with  the  rise  of  European  commercialism.  The  Arab’s  predo¬ 
minance  in  the  trade  of  these  waters  was  based  upon  their  sense  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  capacity  to  sail  over  the  seas.  This  along  with  the  simplicity 
of  their  religious  belief  earned  for  them  the  amiable  and  friendly  treat¬ 
ment  of  vast  non -Muslim  elements  in  this  eastern  world.  The  extensive 
Arab  historicogeographical  literature  dealing  with  this  comer  of  the 
world  gives  us  a  revealing  picture  of  these  peaceful  commercial  relations. 
There  is  not  a  single  instance  of  discord  between  the  Muslims  and  the 
non-Mulsim  rulers  or  peoples  culminating  in  war.  Then  appeared  the 
Portuguese,  heralding  the  advent  of  European  commercialism  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  History  tells  us  of  the  bitter  struggle  that  these  Westerners 
had  to  wage  not  only  against  the  Arab  and  Muslim  elements  but  against 

1 .  See  Shaikh  Zainuddin's  Tuhfat-ul  Mujahidin,  for  a  detailed  picture  of  this  protracted  struggle. 
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the  common  hostility  of  Muslim  and  non-Muslim  alike.  The  peoples 
of  Malabar,  the  Maldives  and  Ceylon  with  their  Muslim  friends  offered 
the  utmost  though  unavailing  resistance. 

Thus  from  early  times  the  beautiful  island  of  Ceylon  lay  athwart 
the  Arab  sea-lanes  and  they  must  have  possessed  a  good  deal  of  knowledge 
about  it.  We  have  no  pre-Islamic  Arab  sources  of  information,  but 
soon  after  the  advent  of  Islam  we  begin  to  hear  about  Ceylon  in  many 
connections.  The  advent  of  Islam  into  Ceylon  is  another  example  of*  the 
complex  ways  in  which  human  communities  cherish  certain  ideas.  It 
was  not  only  the  attraction  of  trade  which  brought  the  Muslims  to  the 
shores  of  Ceylon,  but  the  proverbial  veneration  for  Adam's  footprint 
high-up  on  its  lofty  mountain  proved  no  less  a  stimulus  for  this  contact. 
The  veneration  of  this  so-called  footprint  by  the  followers  of  no  less  than 
three  great  religions  of  mankind  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  world. 
Among  the  Hindus  the  Siva  worshippers  ascended  the  top  of  Adam's 
Peak  to  adore  the  footprint  of  their  phallic  god,  the  Sivapada  ;  the  Buddhists 
repaired  to  the  spot  to  revere  the  same  symbol  as  the  footmark  of  Buddha  ; 
and  the  Muslims  venerated  it  as  a  relic  of  Adam,  the  Semitic  father  of 
mankind.1  Even  the  Portuguese  Christians  were  divided  between  the 
conflicting  claims  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  eunuch  of  Candace,  Queen  of 
Ethiopia. 

The  reference  to  the  earliest  Arab  contact  with  Ceylon  is  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  historian  Farishtah,  who  says  that  Muslim  contact 
with  the  island  started  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Pious  Caliphs.  This 
1 6th  century  writer2  has  not  mentioned  his  source  of  information,  but 
there  is  a  similar  reference  in  the  ‘ Ajaib-ul-Hind '  (Wonders  of  India)  of 
Buzurg  Ibn  Shahryar3 4  who  wrote  about  300  A.H.  He  relates,  “  When 
the  peoples  of  Ceylon  and  the  surrounding  area  came  to  know  of  the 
Prophet  of  Islam's  message,  then  they  selected  an  able  person  from  among 
themselves  and  sent  him  to  Arabia  to  get  information  at  first-hand. 
When  the  messenger  reached  Madlnah  after  a  long  journey,  the  Prophet 
had  died  and  Abu-Bakr's  Khilafat  had  also  ended  and  ‘Umar  was  the 
Khalifah.  The  messenger  met  the  Caliph  and  heard  in  detail  all  about 
the  Prophet  from  him.  However,  on  his  return  journey  he  died  on  the 
Makran  coast  (Baluchistan).  But  his  Hindu  servant  who  had  accomp¬ 
anied  him  succeeded  in  returning  to  Ceylon.”  According  to  this  writer 
this  servant  related  to  the  peoples  of  the  island  the  simple  and  generous 
life  of  the  Prophet  and  gave  them  the  contents  of  the  new  faith,  and  it 
was  chiefly’ due  to  this  information  and  good  impression  that  the  Cey¬ 
lonese  began  to  welcome  the  Muslims  to  their  island.  Another  important 
reference*  to  the  early  establishment  of  Muslim  settlements  in  Ceylon  is 


1.  Imp.  Gazt.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  203. 

2.  Farishtah :  Tdrlkh,  (8th  Maq&lah). 

3.  Buzurg  Ibn  Shahry&r :  'Ajd’ib~al-Hind,  pp.  156-1567. 

4.  Baladhurl  tr.  Hitti,  pp.  2i5-2i6, 
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found  in  Baladhutf's  Futuh-ul-Buldan.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is 
in  connection  with  the  first  Muslim  advance  into  India1  Baladhurl  says 
that  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Sind  by  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  and  during 
the  administration  of  the  frontier  regions,  by  Muhammad  b.  Harun  b. 
Dhira'ah-Namari,  the  King  of  the  ‘Island  of  Rubies  '  (Ceylon)  sent  to 
al-Hajjaj  some  women  who  were  born  in  his  country  as  Muslims,  their 
fathers,  who  had  been  merchants,  having  died.  The  king  wanted 
to  court  favour  with  the  powerful  Iraqian  viceroy.  But  their  ship  was 
attacked  by  mid  of  ad-Daibul  (near  modem  Karachi)  in  barges  (Bawarij) 
and  was  captured.  One  of  the  captured  women  from  the  tribe  of  Banu- 
Yarbu'  cried  out,  ‘Oh,  Hajjaj.'  Thus,  the  historian  says,  by  way  of 
reprisal,  a  series  of  actions  started  against  the  lower  Indus  region,  which 
culminated  in  the  successful  operations  of  Ibn  Qasim.  Proceeding,  Bala- 
dhuri  remarks  that  this  island  was  associated  with  rubies  because  of  the 
faces  of  its  women  ! 

Local  tradition2  represents  the  first  Muslim  settlement  to  have  been 
made  by  some  Arabs  who  were  sent  into  banishment  by  the  Prophet  as  a 
punishment  for  their  cowardice  at  the  battle  of  Uhud.  But  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  historical  basis  for  this  legend.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth 
of  these  statements,  it  is  certain  that  they  point  to  the  fact  that  in  these 
waters  one  of  the  earliest  scenes  of  Muslim  settlements  was  Ceylon, 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  A.H.  After  the  advent  of  Islam 
the  Arabs  continued  commercial  contact  with  these  parts  of  the  world. 
However  fervently  they  were  attached  to  the  new  religion,  they  were 
not  interested  in  carrying  on  religious  propaganda  at  the  expense  of  cor¬ 
dial  commercial  relations  with  the  peoples  of  south  and  south-east  Asia. 

From  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  15th,  Muslims  were 
the  chief  carriers  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea  in  the  south  and  the  east. 
And  there  is  an  extensive  historical  as  well  as  geographical  literature  deal¬ 
ing  with  kingdoms,  peoples,  social  habits,  land  routes,  seaways  and  pro¬ 
ducts  and  trade  of  the  Indian  Ocean  mainlands  as  well  as  the  important 
islands.  Historians  commonly  agree  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  accounts 
are  full  of  attempts  to  make  a  colourless  story  bright  by  mixing  the  fant¬ 
astic  with  the  real  in  an  amazing  manner.  The  Arabs  on  the  contrary, 
with  sounder  discretion,  generally  kept  their  travellers'  stories  distinct 
from  their  sober  narratives,  and  whilst  the  marvellous  incidents  related 
by  adventurous  seamen  were  received  as  materials  for  the  story-tellers 
and  romancers,  the  staple  of  their  geographical  works  consisted  of  truth¬ 
ful  descriptions  of  countries  visited,  their  forms  of  government,  their 
institutions,  their  productions  and  their  trade.”3  Thus  for  the  mention 
of  Ceylon  also  the  Arab  writings  provide  the  only  extensive  source  during 


1.  Mir  Ma'sOm  differs  from  Baladhurl,  Chach  Ndmah  and  Faristah  and  calls  these  women  female  slaves 
from  India  bought  for  Caliph  ‘Abdul-Malik  by  his  agents.  Elliot,  op.  cit.,  p.  113. 

2.  Ferguson:  Muhammadanism  in  Ceylon,  pp.  3-4  .  Also  Eneyclop:,  Isldm,  Vol.  I.,  p.  839. 

3.  Tennant:  Ceylon,  Vol.  I,  p.  583. 
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a  period  of  over  seven  hundred  years.  Marco  Polo’s  description  is*a  single 
outstanding  instance  of  later  Western  interest  during  the  Middle  Ag^. 
The  travels  of  the  friar  Odoric  who  set  out  from  the  Black  Sea  area  in 
1318  and  traversed  the  Asiatic  Continent  to  China  and  returned  to  Italy 
after  12  years  via  Ceylon,  show  once  again  the  liking  of  the  mediaeval 
European  mind  for  the  fantastic.  He  does  not  provide  any  account  of  the 
island  which  may  add  to  our  knowledge  of  it  during  this  time. 

Thus  there  begins  to  be  piled  up  a  many-sided  store  of  information 
from  Arab  sources.  Some  is  provided  by  noted  travellers  who  visited  the 
island,  men  like  Sulaiman  Tajir  (merchant),  Mas  udl,  Ibn-Shahryar  and 
Ibn-Battuta.  Others  were  geographers  who  wrote  about  the  island  on  the 
basis  of  information  obtained  from  contemporaries  and  reliable  authors 
before  them,  e.g.,  Ibn-Khurdadhbih,  Abu-Zayd,  Abu’l-Faraj,  Istakhri, 
Ibn-Hawqal,  MaqdisI,  writer  of  Hudud-al-  Alam,  al-Birunl,  frdrisi, 
Abu’l-Fida  and  Qazvinl.  In  addition  to  these  are  experienced  sailors  and 
navigators  who  know  every  inch  of  these  waters,  noted  among  whom 
are  Sulaiman  Tajir,  Buzurg  ibn-Shahryar,  Ahmad  ibn  Majid  and  Sulai¬ 
man  al-Mahrl.  The  tales  of  the  exploits  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor  also  throw 
an  interesting  light  on  Ceylon’s  products  and  resources.  The  information 
thus  obtained  and  pieced  together  can  be  classified  under  the  following 
headings  : — ( a )  Geographical — name,  location,  seas,  mountains  and 
rivers,  products  and  minerals,  ports  and  towns ;  ( b )  Human  and  sociolo¬ 
gical — peoples,  manners,  customs,  religion,  etc. 

Let  us  view  the  picture  in  detail : — 

NAME 

A  strange  yet  interesting  feature  of  the  historical  geography  of  Ceylon 
is  the  fact  that  the  island  as  a  whole  has  never  been  known  to  the  Arab 
and  Western  world  by  the  name  used  by  the  chief  inhabitants,  the 
Sinahalese,  in  their  own  language,  i.e.,  “  Lanka.”1  The  only  Muslim 
writer  who  used  the  name  “  Lanka  ”  was  al-Biruni2,  who  obtained  the 
idea  of  Lanka  as  the  name  of  some  central  place  in  Ceylon  from  the 
Indian  astronomical  and  mathematical  writings  of  Aryabhatta,  Vasistha, 
Lata,  Pulisa  and  Brahmagupta,  etc.  His  “  Lanka  ’’  was  taken  to  be  situated 
on  the  conventional  prime  meridian  ( via  Ujjani)  and  on  the  equator. 
Amongst  the  Hindus  the  most  familiar  name  was  Lanka-dwipa,  which  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Mahawanso  under  the  Pali  form  of  Lank-dipa. 
Another  ancient  name  was  Salabha-dwipa  (meaning  the  island  of  true 
or  real  profit).  After  the  expedition  of  Alexander  it  became  known  as 
Taprobana,  probably  from  Tape  (island)  and  Ravana  (legendary  king 
of  Ceylon),  or  Tapravan.3  Ptolemy  called  it  Salike  and  also  mentioned 

1.  E.  Cook  :  A  Geography  of  Ceylon ,  p.  i. 

2.  Sachau :  Al-Biruni’ s  India,  Vol.  I,  pp.  301-303. 

3.  Vincent,  W :  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean ,  Vol  II,  pp.  637-30. 
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an  earlier  name  Simoondu.  Salike  may  be  a  corruption  of  Sinhalaka, 
{Jihalaka  or  Silaka.  Ammianus  called  it  Serendivis,  which  may  be  derived 
from  Singala-dwipa  (Selendive).  Cosmas  referred  to  it  as  Sieladiba. 
According  to  Cunningham,1  it  seems  that  7th  century  Ceylon  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Seng-kia-lo,  or  Sinhala,  which  was  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  hero  Sinhala,  whose  son  Vijaya  landed  in  the  island  in  543  B.C. 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Sinhalese  dynasty.  Another  Sanskrit  name 
was  Ratna-dwipa  (Isle  of  Gems). 

Among  the  Arabic  writers  the  most  common  name  by  which  Ceylon 
is  known  is  Sarandlb,  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  Serendivis.  Bu- 
zurg  ibn  Shahryar  gives  the  name  as  Sahllan  along  with  Sarandlb.  Another 
name  which  occurs  in  some  works,  including  that  of  Ibn-Battuta,  is 
Saylan,  which  Gibb2  suggests  is  derived  from  the  Pali  form  of  Sinhala- 
dwipa,  i.e.  Sihalam.  It  is  from  this  Arabic  form  Saylan  that  the  English 
form  Ceylon  is  derived.  However,  sundry  variations  of  Sarandlb  occur  in 
the  writings  of  Muslim  geographers.  Al-Blruni  gives  the  form  Singal- 
dib  or  Sarandlb.  The  writer  of  Hudud  al-'Alam  (late  10th  century  A.D., 
written  in  Persian)  calls  it  Tabarna.  Earlier  Khwarizmi  had  called  it 
Siyalan,  and  Ibn  Rustah  along  with  Sarandlb  also  mentioned  the  Greek 
name  Tabrobanl.  Yaqut  calls  it  Sarandlb  as  well  as  Saylan.  Rashid -ud- 
Dln  and  Abu'l-Fida  mention  such  variations  as  Samka-dlb  and  Sanka- 
dlb  respectively.  With  writers  in  Persian  Sarandlb  becomes  Sarandlp. 
Many  writers  connect  the  name  Sarandlb  with  the  central  mountain 
system. 


POSITION  AND  SIZE 

The  largest  of  the  indentations  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  the  Arabian 
Sea,  bounded  on  its  landward  side  by  Arabia  to  the  west,  by  Persia  and 
Baluchistan  to  the  north,  and  India  to  the  east.  At  its  northern  part  it 
is  nearly  1500  miles  across,  on  a  line  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Guaraafri  in 
Africa.  Except  for  the  Laccadives  and  Socotra,  it  is  unbroken  by  islands. 
The  big  island  of  Ceylon  hangs  like  a  pendulum  from  peninsular  India, 
lying  between  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  S.  E.  Asia 
waters.  It  is  situated  between  5  degrees  55'  and  9  degrees  51'  N.  Lat. 
and  79  degrees  41'  and  81  degrees  54'  E.  Long.,  and  has  an  area  of 
25,332  sq.  miles.  It  is  271  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  137 
miles  from  east  to  west.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  island's  dimen¬ 
sions  have  been  almost  uniformly  exaggerated  by  classical  authors.3 
Pliny  mentions  the  length  as  1149  English  miles,  Ptolemy  assigns  nearly 
1000  miles,  Marcianus  makes  it  1091  \  miles.  In  classical  maps  Taprobane 

1.  Cunningham:  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  637-39.  Also  Encyclop.  Brit.,  13th  Ed.,  Vols.  V-VI, 
P-  783- 

2.  Gibb  :  Ibn-BatWta,  p.  365. 

3.  Cunningham  :  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  p.  64a 
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(Ceylon)  is  shown  occupying  a  vast  area  in  comparison  with  the  tiny  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  Indian  peninsula  (vide  map  of  Ptolemy).  Marco  Polo'g 
estimate  of  its  circuit  was  2400  miles,  in  spite  of  an  inundation  prior 
to  which,  he  says,  it  was  3600  miles  ! 

So  with  regard  to  size  some  of  the  Arab  writers  also  fall  victims  to 
exaggeration,  but  many  had  on  the  whole  a  more  approximately  correct 
idea.  Arab  settlements  and  trading  centres  were  mainly  along  the  coast 
and  very  few  travellers  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  interior.  They  had  a 
plentiful  knowledge  of  the  coasts  of  Ceylon  and  possessed  navigation  charts 
of  the  littoral  areas.  Such  a  view  is  justified  by  Marco  Polo’s  remark 
when  he  says  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Ceylon  from 
the  charts  of  the  mariners  of  those  seas.  Ibn-Battuta  is  one  of  the  rare 
exceptions  and  he  has  provided  us  with  a  detailed  account  of  his  sojourn. 
As  to  situation,  most  writers  describe  the  island  as  an  important  one  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  situated  close  to  the  southern  tip  of  the  Indian  penin¬ 
sula  and  separated  from  it  by  a  series  of  islands.  But  they  point  out  Cey¬ 
lon's  location  on  the  equator,  and  al-Bxrunf  s  reference  to  Lanka  as  the 
centre  of  the  world  (mentioned  above)  is  interesting  enough.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  summary  of  the  information  given  by  some  of  these  writers. 

Maqdisi. — “  The  sea  of  Harkand  (Indian  Ocean)  is  an  immense 
expanse  of  water  in  which  is  Sarnadib.  The  island  extends  to  about  80 
Farsakhs  (about  320  miles)  in  both  its  length  and  breadth”1 

Hudud  al-'Alam* — “Another  island  in  this  sea  (Indian  Ocean) 
is  called  Tabarna  (Ceylon).  Its  periphery  is  1000  farsangs.  Round 
it  are  59  large  islands  both  cultivated  and  desolate.”2 

AUBirunV — Speaking  of  the  coast  of  southernmost  India — “  Next 
follows  a  great  bay  in  which  Singaldib  lies,  i.e.  the  island  of  Sarandlb.” 
Then  he  says  that  "  opposite  Sarandlb  lies  Ramsher  (Rameshwaram). 
The  distance  of  the  sea  between  them  is  12  Farsakhs  ”  (48  miles).  Situ- 

bandha  he  calls  the  bridge  of  the  ocean - “  It  is  the  dike  of  Rama 

....  at  present  it  consists  of  isolated  mountains  (islands)  between 
which  the  ocean  flows.”3 

Buzurg  Ibn  Shahryar. — The  length  of  the  island  is  100  Farsakhs 
and  the  circumference  300  Farsakhs.4 

Yaqut. _ “  The  island  is  situated  in  Bahr  Harkand  at  the  further 

extremity  of  India,  its  length  and  breadth  are  both  80  Farsakhs.5 

Mustawfi . — "  The  Indian  Sea,  otherwise  called  the  Green  Sea,  has 
nearly  23*00  islands.  .  .  .The  island  of  Saylan  is  80  leagues  both  long 
and  across,  and  in  it  is  the  mountain  of  Sarandlb.  Also,  The  dist¬ 
ance  from  Makkah  to  Saylan  is  300  leagues. 

P.  20  2-  *****  al-Alam:  tr.  Minorsky,  p.  57- 

3.  Al-BIrOnI  :  Kitab-ul-Hind.  p.  4  ‘Ajd'ib-ul-Hind,  p.  173. 

S.  YaqOt:  Mu'jam  al-Bulddn ,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  218.  6.  Nuzhat  al-QulUb ,  p.  ».  also  p.224. 
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Ibn-Battuta. — After  leaving  Mahal  (Maldives) — “l  emerged  on  the 
pth  day  at  the  island  of  Say  Ian.’ ' 

MOUNTAINS  AND  RIVERS 

The  most  commonly  noted  feature  of  the  island  is  the  central  moun¬ 
tain  knot  with  Adam's  Peak,  the  veneration  for  which  had  a  stronghold 
on  the  minds  of  all  Arabs  whether  traders,  travellers  or  geographers. 
By  a  strange  law  of  common  acceptance  it  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
peak  of  the  island,  though  the  geographers  of  today  know  that  it  is  not  so, 
e.g.  Pidurutalagala  is  8296  ft.,  Kirigalpota  7836  ft.,  Totapelakanda  7746 
ft.,  and  Adam's  Peak  only  7353  ft.  above  sea-level.  But  their  remarks 
are  very  interesting  and  do  tell  the  truth  in  pointing  out  the  mountain 
as  an  outstanding  feature  for  men  on  the  sea  and  the  adjoining  coast. 
Sometimes  by  Sarandlb  was  aiso  meant  the  central  mountain  system, 
which  was  classed  among  the  important  mountains  in  the  world.  Some 
writers  have  also  given  the  name  of  the  mountain  as  Rahun  and  Ar- 
Ruhn.  Very  little  is  said  about  the  rivers  of  the  island.  Ibn-Battuta  in  the 
course  of  the  description  of  his  journey  into  the  interior  mentions  a  few 
crossings. 

Ibn-Khurdadhbih. — The  Adam's  mountain  was  so  high  that  it  could 
be  seen  by  sailors  several  days’  sail  away  from  the  island.1 

Maqdisi. — In  Sarandlb  0  there  is  Adam’s  Peak....  it  is  called 
ar-Ruhn  and  it  is  visible  from  a  distance  of  several  days."2 3 

Hudud  al-‘Alam. — "  The  other  mountain  is  that  of  Sarandlb  the 
length  of  which. is  100  farsangs.  .  .  .from  its  top  to  the  foot  is  a  distance 
of  two  days."8 

Mustawfi. — "This  is  the  most  famous  of  the  mountains.  It  is  on 
the  island  of  Sarandlb  in  the  Indian  Sea  and  Qazvinl  states  that  it  was  the 
place  where  Adam  fell.  In  the  Indian  tongue  it  is  called  Dihu  (Yaqut 
calls  it  Wasim)  and  it  is  the  highest  of  the  mountains  of  that  region, 
being  visible  many  days’  sail  distant  to  the  sea.  Everyday  here  without 
fail,  there  being  either  storm  or  thunder-clouds,  the  rain  falls."4 

Ibn-Battuta . — "  The  mountain  of  Sarandlb  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  world ....  on  it  there  are  many  ever-green  trees  and  flowers 
of  various  colours,  including  a  red  rose,  as  big  as  the  palm  of  a  hand. 

. . .  .The  Baba  track  (while  going  up)  is  stiff  climbing.  Former  genera¬ 
tions  cut  a  sort  of  a  stairway  on  the  mountain  and  fixed  iron  stanchions 
on  it,  to  which  they  attached  chains  for  climbers  to  hold  on  by.  There 

1.  Ibn-Khurdadhbih,  p.  63. 

2.  Maqdisi,  p.  20. 

3.  ffudud  al-'Alam ,  p.  61. 

4.  Nuzhat  al-Qulub,  p.  224. 
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arc  ten  such  chains  . . .  .The  blessed  footprint  is  on  a  lofty  black  rock 
in  a  wide  plateau.  It  is  eleven  spans  long.  In  ancient  days  Chinese 
came  here/'1  Here  are  the  words  of  a  modern  writer  describing  Adam's 
Peak,  which  so  impressed  the  Arabs  with  its  majesty.2  “Seen  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea  this  utmost  Indian  Isle  of  the  old  geographers 
wears  a  truly  beautiful  appearance.  The  remarkable  elevation  known 
as  Adam's  Peak,  the  most  prominent,  though  not  the  loftiest,  of  the 
hilly  ranges  of  the  interior,  towers  like  a  mountain  monarch  amongst 
an  assemblage  of  picturesque  hills,  and  is  a  sure  land-mark  for  the 
navigators  when  as  yet  the  Colombo  lighthouse  is  hidden  from  sight 
amid  the  green  groves  of  palms  that  seem  to  be  springing  from  the 
waters  of  the  ocean." 

PRODUCTS  (MINERALS  AND  OTHERS) 

The  island  has  always  been  famous  for  its  minerals,  especially  rubies, 
sapphires  and  corundum.  In  fact  for  the  production  of  such  precious 
stones  it  was  so  well  known  to  the  Arab  world  that  they  called  it  the 
Isle  of  Rubies.  The  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon  also  did  not  escape  their 
notice  and  such  precious  things  formed  one  of  the  chief  items  of  trade 
between  the  island  and  the  world  of  Islam  in  the  West.  No  wonder  that 
even  today  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  Arab  settlers  of  those  times 
continue  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their  forefathers. 

Among  the  vegetable  products  rice,  bananas,  cocoa-nut,  cloves,  pepper, 
cinnamon  and  odoriferous  plants,  aloes,  cardamum,  nutmegs,  other 
spices,  &nd  Brazil-wood  and  bamboos  find  a  mention  in  various  writers. 
Some  writers  like  Ibn-Khurdadhbih,  IdrisI  and  the  writer  of  Hudud  al- 
* Alam  speak  of  the  importation  of  rice  into  Ceylon  from  Malabar,  which 
is  an  interesting  parallel  with  modem  times.  The  Ceylonese  aromatics 
acquired  a  wide  popularity  in  the  Arab  world.  Nuwairi  in  his  Nihayat 
al-Arab  fi  Funtin  al-Adab  provides  a  long  list  of  such  articles. 

Sulaiman  Tajir. — “  In  this  big  island  one  finds  aloes,  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  in  the  sea  which  washes  the  island  pearls  and  *  sankh  ' 
shells  are  found.  This  is  a  big  shell  used  as  a  trumpet  by  blowing  and 
is  preserved  as  a  precious  thing."8 

Ibn-Khurdadhbih . — “  At  the  mountain  are  found  corundums  and 
sapphires  of  all  variety.  There  are  also  other  precious  stones  and  dia¬ 
monds  are  found  in  the  valley  below.  Other  articles  obtained  include 
aloes,  pepper,  aromatics,  cocoa-nut,  rock  crystal,  pearls  and  emery, 
which  is  used  for  working  on  gems.  The  musk  deer  and  the  civet-cat 
are  also  found."4 

1.  Ibn-BattGta,  pp.  258-260. 

2.  Encyclop.  Brit.,  13th  edition.  Vol.  VI,  p.778. 

3.  Voyage  du  marchand  Arabe,  p.  33 

4.  Ibn-Khurdadhbih,  p.  64. 
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Abu~Zaid  $irdfi. — “  The  island  of  Sarandlb  contains  the  mountain 
of  precious  stones.  These — red,  green  and  yellow — are  obtained  from 
the  mountain  which  rises  over  the  island.  The  greater  part  of  the  stones 
that  are  found  are  brought  up  by  the  tide.  The  water  carries  them  into 
caverns  and  grottoes  and  into  the  places  where  torrents  descend.  There 
are  men  appointed  by  the  king  for  the  gathering  of  these  stones.  Some¬ 
times  precious  stones  are  dug  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  as  in  mines  ; 
these  stones  are  accompanied  by  earthy  matter,  which  has  to  be  separat¬ 
ed  from  them.”1 

Buzurg  ibn  Shahryar. — Says  that  the  pearl  fisheries  are  high-class 
but  their  extent  is  small  and  the  big  pearls  are  inferior.2  The  moun¬ 
tain  has  rubies  and  corundum.  There  is  a  kind  of  red  clay  which  is 
used  in  making  glass  smooth.  Speaks  of  cinnamon.  A  kind  of  grass 
is  used  in  dying  cloth  and  it  is  better  than  saffron.  Notes  luxuriant 
tropical  vegetation. 

Hudud  aWAlam . — *'*  The  mountain  of  Sarandlb  possesses  mines 
of  corundum  of  many  colours.  In  its  river-beds  diamonds  are  found. 
...  .Its  soil  is  of  emery.  In  Sarandlb  there  are  costly  pearls  which  are 
extracted  from  the  sea  near  -  it.  It  produces  plenty  of  spikenard  Jr-* 
cloves  (Qaranfal)  cardamum  (Qaqula),  nutmegs  U  jjr,  and  all  kinds 
of  spices.  It  has  numerous  cocoa-nut  trees,  Brazil-wood  and 

bamboos.”3 

Maqdisi The  ruby  is  found  on  this  mountain,  the  finest  being 
that  carried  down  by  the  wind.  There  is  also  an  odoriferous  plant 
resembling  musk.”  He  also  mentions  the  camphor  tree  and  explains 
the  method  of  extracting  camphor  by  making  incisions  on  the  trunk.”4 * 

Al-Bxrum. — “  In  former  times  there  were  pearl-banks  in  the  bay 
of  Sarandlb,  but  at  present  they  have  been  abandoned.  Since  the  Saran¬ 
dlb  pearls  have  disappeared  other  pearls  have  been  found  at  Sufalah  ” 
(Mozambique  and  Zamzibar  area).  This  probably  refers  to  a  lean  period 
in  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon  in  al-Blrunl’s  times.6 

Mustawfl. — “  In  this  mountain  and  around  it  are  mines  of  various 
coloured  corundums  (sapphires  and  rubies),  also  of  diamond  smyris 
.(emery)  and  rock-crystal.  Further,  aloes-wood  is  found  here  with 
aromatics.  In  the  sea  round  this  island  they  dive  for  pearls.”  He 
also  speaks  of  many  medicinal  herbs  which  grow  on  the  mountain  side.6 

Ibn-Battuta. — This  great  traveller  not  only  speaks  of  the  presence 
of  many  precious  stones,  but  also  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  manner  of 

1.  Elliot,  Vol,  I,  p.  io  (quoting  from  Silsilat  at-Twarikh,  pt.  II). 

2.  ‘Ajd'ib-ul-Hind,  p.173.  (carried  forward  from  previous  page). 

3.  Ijfudud  al-'Alam,  p.  61. 

4.  Maqdisi,  p.  20. 

5*  Al’BirunVs  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  21 1. 

6.  Nuzhat  al-Qulub,  p.  224. 
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exploitation  of  these  mines  or  surface  collections  in  relation  to  State 
authority.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  into  the  interior,  on  arriving 
at  Kunakir:(Kurnnegala)  north-west  of  Kandy,  he  says,  “  The  mar-< 
vellous  rubies  called  bahraman  (carbuncles)  are  found  only  in  this 
town.  Some  are  taken  from  the  lake  and  these  are  regarded  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  most  valuable,  and  some  are  obtained  by  digging.  In  the  island 
of  Saylan  rubies  are  found  in  all  parts.  Some  of  them  are  red,  some  yel¬ 
low  (topazes)  and  some  blue  (sapphires).  The  land  is  private  property 
and  a  man  buys  a  parcel  of  it  and  digs  for  rubies.  The  custom  is  that 
all  rubies  of  a  value  of  a  hundred  fanams  belong  to  the  Sultan  (RSjah), 
who  pays  their  price  and  takes  them  ;  those  of  the  lesser  value  belong 
to  finders.  A  hundred  fanams  is  equal  in  value  to  six  gold  dinars/'1 
Among  the  animals  mentioned  is  the  elephant,  and  Ibn-Battuta 
speaks  of  a  white,  elephant  with  the  Rajah  of  Kurunegala.  The  musk- 
deer,  the  civet-cat,  and  vipers  and  scorpions  are  mentioned  byMustawfl, 
and  the  writer  of  Hudud  al-'Alam  mentions  the  rhinoceros  in  addition 
to  the  civet-cat  and  musk-deer. 

Qazwini  dwells  on  the  productions  of  the  island  and  speaks  of  its  spices, 
its  aromatic  plants,  precious  woods,  and  useful  medical  drugs.  He  men¬ 
tions  its  profusion  of  gems,  gold  and  silver  work  and  inlaying  of  pearl. 
Among  the  products  of  Ceylon  which  were  exported  cinnamon  has  al¬ 
ways  been  counted  as  an  important  item.  But  no  one  with  the  exception 
of  Buzurg  ibn  Shahryar  spoke  of  its  production  as  being  indigenous  to 
the  island  prior  to  the  14th  century.  Earlier  it  was  supposed  that  Ibn- 
Baftuta  was  the  first  to  make  mention  of  its  production  in  the  island, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  view  it  was  believed  that  cinnamon  was  earlier 
indigenous  to  N.  E.  Africa  and  was  taken  from  there  to  Ceylon  by  the 
Arabs,  where  it  thrived  well  and  was  found  growing  in  the  island  after  the 
1 2th  century.  This  opinion  led  some  authorities,  including  Schumann, 
to  consider  that  the  mention  of  cinnamon  in  ‘Aja'ib-ul-Hind !  proves  the  date 
of  the  book  to  be  later  than  Battuta’s  times,  which  view  is  certainly 
erroneous.2 


TOWNS,  ETC. 

Idris!  particularly  mentions3  twelve  cities,  viz.  Mamaba  (Manar?) 
Aghna,  Perescuri  (reriatorre  ?)  Aide,  Mahulun  (Putlam  ?)  Hamri* 
Talmadi  (Talmanaar  ?)  Lenduma,  Sedi,  Hesli,  Bresh,  and  Meduna 
(Matura?).  Aghna  or  A‘na  he  mentions  as  the  residence  of  the  king.  The 
place  may  be  identifiable  with  Anarajapura.  From  Ibn-Battuta  s  graphic 
account  of  his  journey  into  the  interior  of  Ceylon  we  get  an  idea  of  the 
existence  of  Colombo  as  a  fairly  important  place.  Other  coastal  towns 


1.  Ibn-Battuta,  pp.  256-57* 

2.  3ee  ‘Ajaibul-Hind,  p.  265  el  seq.  Also  Tennant:  Ceylon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  600-604. 

3. ' Ibid.  p.  598, 
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mentioned  by  him  are  Puttelam  and  Galie.  In  the  interior  he  gives  the 
names  of  Minneri-Mandel,  Chilav  and  Dewandera.  The  writer  of  iludud 
aWAlam  mentions  as  the  capital  of  a  Rajah  the  town  of  ‘Afcr  or  Ghazr. 
He  also  speaks  of  a  city  by  the  name  of  Muvas  (  ltj*  )  which  was  situated 
on  the  extremity  lying  towards  Hindustan,  and  says  that  whatever  the 
island  produced  was  carried  to  that  city  and  therefrom  to  the  cities  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  difficult  so  far  to  identify  these  two  places.  A 
much  later  writer  on  nautical  matters,  Sulaiman  al-Mahri  (early  16th 
century),  in  connection  with  the  latitudinal  location  of  places  mentions 
two  towns  in  Ceylon,  namely  Aitam  on  the  east  coast  and  Tutagam  on 
the  west  coast.  As  a  matter  of  fact  practically  all  the  Arab  activity,  as  it 
seems,  centred  round  the  west  and  north-west  of  Ceylon,  and  there  are 
very  few  instances  of  penetration  into  the  interior.  It  is  also  evident  that 
their  contact  with  the  Hindu  communities  of  the  north  and  the  north¬ 
west  was  the  most  frequent  though  they  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  presence 
of  Buddhists  in  the  island. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

The  Arabs’  impressions  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  people  of 
Ceylon  depended  upon  the  individual  writers  as  well  as  on  the  particular 
parts  of  the  island  visited.  Some  have  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the 
charms  of  Ceylonese  women  (vide  Baladhurl),  and  others  noted  their 
fondness  of  the  foreign  traders  (vide  Abu-Zaid  $irafl). 

As  far  as  food  is  concerned,  rice  is  spoken  of  as  the  staple  and  it  was 
served  on  banana  leaves.  Beef  was  not  eaten  and  therefore  the  killing 
of  cows  was  a  sin  (vide  Battuta).  The  people  did  not  eat  with  the  Muslims 
but  otherwise  had  friendly  intercourse  with  them. 

It  seems  that  there  was  perfect  religious  toleration,  both  among  the 
native  population  and  in  their  attitude  towards  the  foreigners.  There 
were  Buddhist  religious  conferences  from  time  to  time,  and  some  Arab 
writers  from  Abu-Zaid  onward  spoke  of  them  with  admiratioii.  The 
events,  in  fact,  are  recorded  in  the  Mahawanso . 

There  were  large  temples  with  costly  images,  sometimes  of  pure  gold. 
To  some  temples  ‘  devadasis  ’  (unmarried  girls  dedicated  to  the  temples) 
were  also  attached.  There  was  also  among  the  foreigners  a  number  of 
Jews  (vide  Sirafi).  There  seems  to  have  been  no  prejudice  against  the 
language  of  foreigners  and  many  people  understood  Arabic  and  Persian. 

The  whole  of  Ceylon  did  not  recognise  a  single  political  authority 
and  there  were  several  Rajas  who  ruled  over  various  parts.  The  centre 
and  the  south  seem  specially  to  have  been  a  Buddhist  stronghold. 

Many  Arab  writers  speak  of  the  realms  of  two  Rajahs  in  the  island 
(vide  Sulaiman,  Mas  udl  and  others).  About  the  time  when  Ibn -Battuta 
visited  Ceylon,  an  invasion  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the  N.  W. 
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parts  of  the  island  by  the  Malabar  elements  had  taken  place.  He  first 
landed  in  the  territories  of  the  Hindu  Raiah  and  on  his  way  to  Adam's 
Peak  passed  through  Gampola  (jKunakar),  the  capital  of  the  Buddhist 
monarch  Bhuwaneka  Bahu  IV.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Arabs 
ever  took  sides  with  contending  powers  in  the  island.  They  had  a  continu¬ 
ity  of  amiable  relations  with  all. 

Ibn-Shahryar  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  ways,  of  the  rich, 
when  he  speaks  about  the  custom  of  palanquin  rides  by  kings,  nobles 
and  the  well-to-do.  These  gentry  and  aristocracy  were  used  to  chewing 

4  pan  which  was  carried  in  gold  boxes,  and  spittoons  were  carried  inside 
the  palanquins.  He  notices  the  snake-charmers  as  well  as  4  Sanyasis  ’ 
who  ate  out  of  human  skulls.1 

Abu-Zaid  Sirafi .* — “The  kingdom  of  Sarandlb  has  a  law  and  its  doctors 
(of  law)  assemble  from  time  to  time  to  deliberate.  .  .  .There  is  in  the 
island  an  idol  of  pure  gold,  the  size  of  which  has  been  exaggerated  by 
travellers.  There  are  also  temples  which  must  have  cost  considerable 
sums  of  money.  There  is  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews  in  Sarandlb  and 
peoples  of  other  religions,  especially  Manicheans.  The  king  allows 
each  sect  to  follow  its  religion.  : 

“  Great  licentiousness  prevails  in  this  country  among  both  men  and 
women.  Sometimes  a  newly  arrived  merchant  will  make  advances  to 
a  daughter  of  a  king,  and  she  with  the  knowledge  of  her  father  will  go 
to  meet  him ....  The  more  serious  of  the  merchants  of  Siraf  avoid  send¬ 
ing  their  ships  here,  especially  if  there  are  young  men  on  board.”2 

The  above  observation  of  Sirafi  may  be  an  exaggeration.  But  it  proves 
firstly  that  perfectly  free  intercourse  took  place  between  native  men  and 
women  and  Arab  merchants,  and  secondly  that  many  a  trader  had  settled 
down  in  the  island,  captivated  by  the  friendliness  of  its  people.  That 
is  why  Abu-Zaid  says  that  the  wise  men  of  Siraf  sometimes  forbade  the 
landing  of  ships  on  the  island  coast  if  there  were  young  men  on  board.3 4 

Ibn  Battuta. — “  Its  people  live  in  idolatry,  yet  they  show  respect 
for  Muslim  Darwishes — lodge  them  in  their  houses  and  give  them  to 
eat,  and  they  live  in  their  houses  amidst  their  wives  and  children.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  other  Indian  idolaters  (probably  Hindus, 
more  especially  the  Brahmins)  who  never  make  friends  with  Muslims 
and  never  give  them  to  eat  or  drink  out  of  their  vessels,  although  at 
the  same  time  th'ey  neither  act  nor  speak  offensively  to  them.  .  .  -  They 
would  also  serve  us  with  rice,  which  is  their  principal  food.  . .  .it  is 
served  on  banana  leaves."4  But  he  says  that  they  ate  separately  from 
their  Muslim  guests.  Ibn-Battuta  also  emphasises  the  importance  of 

1.  ' Ajd’ibul-Hind ,  p.  n8.  also  pp.  i55~56- 

2.  Voyage  du  merchand  arabe,  p.  119. 

3.  Ibid p.  122. 

4.  Ibn-Battuta,  p,  96. 
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rice'as  the  only  staple  food  when  he  observes "I  lived  also  in  the 
Maidive  Islands,  Ceylon,  and  on  the  Coromandal  and  Malabar  coast 
for  three  years  eating  nothing  but  jice,  until  I  could  not  swallow  it 
except  by  taking;  water  with  it.”1 

On  landing  on -Ceylonese  soil  Ibn -Battuta  was  summoned  by  the 
king  and  says,  ”  I  visited  him  in  the  town  of  Battala  (Puttelam)  which 
is  the  capital.  It  is  a  small  and  pretty  town,  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
wall  and  wooden  towers.”  Recording  the  cordial  treatment  which  was 
meted  out  to  him  by  the  king  (Ayri  Shakarwati=Chakravarti)  and  his 
conversation  with  him  he  says,  ”  He  understood  Persian  and  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  tales  I  told  him  of  kings  and  countries.”2 

An  account  of  his  journey  into  the  interior  of  Ceylon  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  visiting  Adam’s  Peak  is  full  of  interest  and  useful  information. 
Not  only  is  mention  made  of  the  important  town  on  the  route,  but  the 
accourft  ^also  reveals  how  Muslim  divines  (Shaikhs)  had  reached  the  re¬ 
moter  parts"*of  the  island  and  had  succeeded  in  earning  the  veneration 
of  the  natives.  Mosques  existed  here  and  there.  Temples  were  full  of 
wealth  and  devotees. 

“  The  Sultan  gave  me  a  palanquin  which  was  carried  by  his  slaves 
.  .  .  .water  is  plentiful  along  that  route.  On  the  first  day  we  encamped 
beside  a  river,  which  we  crossed  on  a  raft,  made  of  bamboo  canes. 
Thence  we  journeyed  to  Manar  Mandali  (Minneri-Mandel)  a  fine 
town.  .  .  .after  passing  the  small  town  of  Bandar  Salawat  (Chillaw) 
our  way  lay  through  rugged  country,  intersected  with  streams.  In 
this  part  there  are  many  elephants  who  do  no  harm  to  strangers  through 
the  blessed  favour  of  Shaikh  Abu  - ‘Abdullah .  .  .  .who  is  called  by  the 
inhabitants  ‘  the  Great  Shaikh.’ 

”  After  this  we  came  to  the  town  of  Kunakar  (Kurunegala)3  which 
is  the  capital  of  the  principal  Sultan  in  this  land.  It  lies  near  the  lake 
of  rubies.  Outside  the  town  is  the  mosque  of  Shaikh  ‘  Uthman  of  Shiran, 
known  as  the  Shawush.  The  king  and  inhabitants  visit  his  tomb  and 
venerate  him.  His  hands  and  feet  were  cut  because  he  had  killed  a 
cow.  The  Sultan  of  Kunakar  is  called  the  Kunar  (Kunwar)  and  possesses 
a  white  elephant,  the  only  white  elephant  I  have  seen  in  the  whole  world. 
He  rides  on  it  at  festivals  and  puts  great  rubies  on  its  forehead.”4 

From  Kunakar  onward  he  halted  at  a  cave  called  after  Usta  Mah¬ 
mud  Luri,  a  pious  man.  Then  he  travelled  to  the  lake  of  monkeys 
and  apes  and  noticed  flying  leeches.  After  completing  the  visit  to  the 
blessed  footprint,  he  continues,  “We  travelled  thence  to  Dinawar,5 


1.  Ibn-Battuta,  p.  231.  2.  Ibid.,  p.  254. 

3.  Kurunegala  was  about  this  time  the  residence  of  the  old  dynasty  of  Sinhalese  kings. 

4.  Ibn-BattGta,  pp.  256-57. 

5.  Probably  Dewandera,  the  site  of  a  famous  temple  of  Vishnu,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1587  near  Dondra  Head,  the  southernmost  point  of  Ceylon. 
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a  large  town  on  the  coast,  inhabited  by  merchants.  In  this  toytfn  there 
is  an  idol  known  as  Dinawar,  in  a  vast  temple,  in  which  there  are  about 
a  thousand  Brahmins  and  Yogis  and  about  500  women,  daughters  pi 
infidels,  who  sing  and  dance  every  night  in  front  of  the  idol.  The. 
city  and  all  its  revenues  form  an  endowment  belonging  to  the  idol, 
from  which  all  who  live  in  the  temple  and  who  visit  it  are  supplied 
with  food,  The  idol  is  of  gold,  about  a  man’s  height,  and  in  the  place 
of  its  eyes  it  has  two  great  rubies,  which  I  was  told  shine  at  night  like 
lamps.” 

He  adds,  “  We  went  on  to  the  town  of  Qall  (Point  de  Galle),  a 
small  place  18  miles  from  Dinawar,  and  journeyed  thence  to  the  town  of 
Kalanbu  (Colombo),  which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  towns  in 
Ceylon.  In  it  resides  the  Wazlr  and  ruler  of  the  sea  Jalasti,  who  has 
with  him  about  500  Abyssinians.  Three  days  after  leaving  KalanbO 
we  reached  Battala  again  and  visited  the  Sultan  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
above.  I  found  the  Captain  Ibrahim  awaiting  me  and  we  set  sail  for 
the  land  of  Ma'bar1  (Coromandel  Coast).” 


CONDITIONS  OF  NAVIGATION  IN  SURROUNDING  WATERS 

In  the  days  of  Arab  navigation  the  wind  and  weather  were  a  much 
more  important  factor  and  the  accompanying  cyclones  a  greater  menace 
than  in  our  days  of  steam.  The  sailings  were  directly  influenced  by  the 
change  of  seasons.  The  monsoon  brings  with  it  the  rainy  season  with 
frequent  squalls  and  dirty  weather.  There  is  a  succession  of  cyclones 
following  the  trend  of  the  monsoon,  and  therefore  sailings  over  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Sea  and  the  surrounding  waters,  northward  or  southward,  depended 
on  the  direction  of  the  monsoon.  The  uncertainty  of  weather  associated 
with  cyclones  and  their  great  speed,2  especially  north  of  the  equater, 
averaging  5  to  9  miles  per  hour  between  11  degrees  N.  to  200  N.  Lat., 
made  the  sailings  round  Ceylon  no  holiday  cruise  for  generations  of  those 
brave  Arab  sailors.  The  invention  of  the  compass  by  them3  was  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance,  and  the  compass  remained  the  guide  of  navigators 
whose  destination  was  Ceylcn,  the  Sunda  Islands,  or  the  China  Seas* 
The  perfection  of  the  astrolabe  was  also  put  to  common  use  in  sailing* 
The  lack  of  other  precise  instruments  such  as  we  possess  today  was  made 
up  for  by  long  experience  of  wind  and  weather  handed  down  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  Many  Arab  writers  like  Sulai man  Tajir,  Abu-Zaid, 
Buzurg  ibn-Shaharyar  and  Mas'udi  have  spoken  about  these  conditions* 


1.  1  bn -Battuta  p.  258-60. 

2.  S.  Rogers  :  The  Indian  Ocean,  p.  169. 

3.  Regarding  the  controversy  about  the  invention  of  the  compass  see  by  the  P-^  -ter  .  M  ' 
Contribution  to  Astronomical  and  Mathematical  Geography,  Islamic  Culture,  Hyderabad,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  2, 

April  1944. 
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But  the. peak  of  Arab' knowledge  of  these  waters  was  reached  on  the  eve 
9f  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese.  To  this  period  belong  the  valuable  works 
of  men  like  Ahmad-ibn-Majid  ( Kitab  al-Fawaid~-~i4&<)-9o)  and 
Sulaiman  al-Mahrl  (‘  Ulum  al-Bahriyah — early  1 6th  century).  It  is  a  legacy 
of  this  knowledge  that  many  of  the  commonest  terms  in  modern  meteoro¬ 
logical  terminology  are  of  Arabic  origin,  e.g.  typhoon  for  Tufan 
monsoon  from  Mausim  fj*  ,  etc. 

Ceylon  lay  athwart  the  Arab  sea-lanes  to  China  and  even  Japan,  and 
was  inevitably  touched.  The  Arabs  used  to  cover  4,500  Farsakhs,  i.e. 
nearly,  13,500  miles  to  reach  the  Waq  islands  (Japan),  according  to  their 
estimates.1 2  Much  has  been  written  about  the  possible  routes  by  sea 
along  the  Ceylonese  coast,  which  these  sailors  followed.  The  accounts 
of  most  Arab  writers  on  this  point  indicate  that  the  N.W.,  Western  and 
S.  W.  coast  was  touched  to  round  off  the  island  on  the  way  to  the  Langa- 
balus  (Niccobars)  and  Andamans  in  order  to  reach  Kalah  (Malaya).  Ibn- 
Khurdadhbih3  is  very  clear  on  the  point  and  says  that  going  past  Ballin 
in  Malabar  they  used  to  proceed  south  and  would  leave  the  island  of  Saran- 
dib  on  the  left,  reaching  Langabalus  in  10  to  15  days.  Besides,  most  of 
the  Arab  ships  were  big,  accommodating  up  to  a  thousand  people,  and 
the  shallow  passage  of  the  Palk  Strait  would  not  seem  to  facilitate  such 
sailings.  The  descriptions  of  big  ships  used  in  these  waters  provided 
by  many  writers,  e.g.  Ibn-Wahhab  (Abu-Zaid  Sirafls’ informant),  Buzurg 
ibn  Shahryar,  Mas'udi  and  Ibn-Battuta,  all  indicate  the  most  frequented 
route  as  the  one  via  the  S.  W.  of  the  island  past  the  position  of  Galle. 
Abu-Zaid  and  Ibn-Shahryar  describe  the  Aghbab  of  Ceylon 

(remarkable  still-water  channels  on  the  sea-board  of  Ceylon)  and  speak 
about  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  which  shows 
that  perhaps  some  ships  took  that  route  also,  but  certainly  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  direction  was  elsewhere,  and  Colombo  and  Galle  were  more  often 
touched  than  Manar  and  Montotta. 

Ceylon  occupied  a  pivotal  position  in  the  rich  trade  and  commerce 
that  passed  between  S.  E.  Asia  and  the  Arab  world.  The  island  supplied 
a  variety  of  spices,  precious  stones,  pearls,  dye-woods  and  aromatic  plants, 
perfumes  and  silks,  which  constituted  the  exports.  The  Arabs  also 
brought  many  valuable  imports  including  steel  goods,  cloth  and  noted 
wines  of  Iraq,  as  well  as  rice  and  other  foodstuffs  from  Malabar.  The 
Ceylonese  kings  controlling  the  northern  and  western  shores  derived 
huge  benefits  from  this  commerce  and  had  their  warehouses  by  the 
seaside  in  which  to  store  these  goods.  They  visited  these  houses  personally 
to  inspect  the  goods.3  There  are  many  accounts  revealing  the  exception¬ 
ally  lucrative  side  of  this  trade,  which  was  so  profitable  indeed  that  to 
many  a  modem  mind  it  may  sound  fantastic.  Ibn-Shahryar  says  that 

1.  Ibn-Khurdadhbih,  p.71. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

3.  ‘Aja’ib-ul-Hind,  p.  119.  Also  IdrlsI,  vide  Tennant  :  Ceylon,  pp.  598-99. 
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in  317  AJH.  when  a  ship  returned  to  ‘Uman  from  the  east  via  Ceylon 
laden  with  precious  cargo,  a  duty  of  600,000  dinars  was  levied  I1  Ceylo$ 
was  a  sort  of  half-way  house  for  the  Arab  traders.  After  hundreds  of 
miles  of  sea  they  were  invariably  thankful  to  reach  this  tropical  paradise, 
where  they  rested  for  a  while  amidst  the  plenty  of  nature  and  the  hospit¬ 
ality  of  lazy  yet  friendly  inhabitants.  They  whiled  away  their  time  in  cock- 
fighting,  refreshing  themselves  with  draughts  of  ‘Araq’  and  cups  of 
honey,  making  appointments  with  attractive  maidens  under  the  shade 
of  coconut  palms  by  the  seaside,  and  the  rich  merchant  and  the  ordinary 
sailor  alike  played  games  of  chance,  one  wagering  with  gold,  silver,  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  plantations,  and  the  other  to  the  last  joint  of  his  fingers.2 

The  shyness  of  the  Sinhalese  with  regard  to  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreigners  may  be  regarded  as  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  though 
the  Arabs  possessed  such  extensive  and  detailed  information  about  the 
coasts  of  the  island  and  knew  so  much  about  its  products,  etc.,  the  accounts 
of  the  interior  are  scanty  and  little  is  said  about  the  social  and  historical 
life  of  the  Sinhalese  communities. 


But  when  we  compare  the  Arab  knowledge  with  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  we  find  that  the  former  shows  sounder  discretion  and 
generally  the  travellers'  stories  are  distinct  from  sober  narratives.  While 
the  marvellous  tales  of  sailors  and  seamen  provided  material  for  story¬ 
tellers  and  romances,  as  has  always  been  the  case,  the  staple  of  the  Arab 
geographical  accounts  of  Ceylon  is  based  upon  keen  observation  and  the 
truthful  description. 


Lastly,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  only  few  parts  of  the  world 
today  the  Muslim  inhabitants  of  which  are  still  called  Moors.  The  Arab 
and  Berber  Muslims  of  French  N.  Africa  and  the  Senegal  territory 
as  well  as  the  Muslims  of  far-away  Ceylon  have  that  distinction.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  nearly  400,000  Muslims  of  the  island 
are  descended  from  Arab  settlers  who  intermarried  with  the  women  of 
the  country  and  made  converts  from  among  the  inhabitants.  But  the 
Portuguese  first  called  them  Moors,  perhaps  because  of  the  similarity  of 
religion  and  some  racial  traits  with  those  of  their  old  enemies  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  The  Portuguese  came  as  the  deadliest  enemies  ot 
Islam  and  the  Arab,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  history  that  the  Ceylonese  Muslims 
were  forbidden  by  them  to  hold  lands  and  attempts  were  made  to  sup¬ 
press  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion.8  The  British  who  occupied 
the  island  in  1796  were  slow  to  abandon  this  restrictive  policy  of  their 
predecessors,  and  it  was  not  until  1832  that  the  Moors  of  Ceylon  were, 
allowed  to  hold  lands  in  Colombo. 


Nafis  Ahmad. 


1.  * Aj&'ib-ul-Hind ,  p.  133- 

2.  Voyage  du  Marchand,  p.  121. 

3.  T.  W.  Arnold :  Encylop.,  Islam,  Vol.  I,  p.  839. 


A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
VERSIONS  OF  SHUJA‘-UD-DAWLAH’S  DEATH 


TWO  different  versions  are  on  record  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
complaint  that  hastened  the  end  ofShuja‘-ud~Dawlah  on  the  26th 
January,  1775,  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  The  first  story  is  that 
after  the  occupation  of  Plllbhlt  the  Wazlr  had  Hafiz’s  daughter  brought 
to  him  one  night  to  satisfy  his  lust,  and  as  he  uncovered  himself  the 
proud  and  brave  girl  stabbed  him  in  the  thigh  with  a  poisoned  dagger 
which  she  had  concealed  under  her  garments,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
saving  herself  from  molestation  and  avenging  her  father.1  This  wound 
is  said  to  have  degenerated  so  much  as  to  have  become  the  cause  of  the 
Wazir's  death.  The  other  version  says  that  about  the  middle  of  March, 
1774,  a  little  more  than  a  month  before  the  battle  of  Miranpur  Katra, 
a  very  small  syphilitic  tumour  had  appeared  on  one  of  the  Wazir’s  thighs, 
which,  owing  to  the  exertion  of  the  campaign  and  want  of  proper  care 
and  treatment,  gradually  degenerated  into  a  cancer  to  which  he  eventually 
succumbed  after  ten  months’  suffering.2  The  first  story  stands  discredited 
not  only  because  it  is  denied  by  most  of  the  well-informed  and  impartial 
contemporary  authorities,  but  also  because  the  three  different  versions 
into  which  it  resolves  itself  differ  so  materially  as  to  contradict  one  another 
and  throw  doubt  on  its  authenticity.  According  to  one  version  of  this 
story  the  scene  of  the  outrage  was  Plllbhlt  and  the  victim  of  Shuja’s  lust 
was  Hafiz's  daughter  ;8  according  to  the  second,  the  place  was  Bisauli  and 
the  victim  the  daughter  of  Muhibullah  Khan  ;4  while  the  third  is 
silent  about  the  place,  but  mentions  the  victim  as  the  daughter  of  Dunde 
Khan.6  If  the  first  version  of  this  story  is  to  be  believed,  the  date  of  the 

r.  The  only  contemporary  Persian  authorities  who  seemed  to  have  believed  this  story  are  two,  D.C., 
290 ;  M.L.,  161.  But  even  they  only  say  that  the  news  reached  the  Emperor  that  it  had  happened. 

2.  Harcharan,  5146  ;  Siyar,  III  939  ;  G.  ‘AH,  III.  64  ;  CM.,  226 ;  Maadam,  IV.  252a;  Mulkharin. 
251  ;  Kalyan,  187a. 

3,  Siyar,  III.  939.  The  author  says  it  was  a  strong  rumour,  yet  it  was  wrong  ;  Mustafa,  the  translator, 
believed  the  above  version.  See  Siyar ,  Eng.  tr.,  Vol.  IV,  60-61. 

4*  Soldiering  in  India,  222.  •  *'>  ' 

5.  Col.  Thomas  Deane  Pearse  to  General  Pattison,  Feb.  23,  1775,  Vide  British  Indian  Military  Repast - 
lory,  Vol.  I,  29-30. 
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occurrence  must  have  been  either  the  28th  or  29th  of  April,  when  the 
Wazlr’s  wound  was  already  more  than  a  month  old,  for  Harcharan  Das, 
who  was  present  at  Faizabad  at  the  time  of  Shuja's  return  from  Ruhelkhand* 
mentions  in  clear  words  that  his  wound  was  then  nine  months  old 
j*  f  jjFj-  .1  According  to  the  second  version  the  date 
was  the  29th  of  May,2  when  the  Wazir  was  altogether  incapable  of  com¬ 
mitting  such  an  outrage  owing  to  the  advanced  state  of  his  illness  ;3 
whereas  the  third  version  makes  it  happen  four  months  before  his  death,4 
that  is,  sometime  about  the  26th  of  September,  1774,  which  is  on  the 
very  face  of  it  absurd.  It  was  further  maintained  by  the  circulators  of  the 
story  that  the  girl  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  Wazlr’s  orders,  according 
to  Thomas  Deane  Pearse  just  before  his  death  and  according  to  the 
French  renegade  Mustafa  (Raymond)  immediately  after  she  had  wounded 
Shuja',  while  in  the  English  camp  at  Bisauli  the  rumour  was  circulated 
(29th  May)  that  she  had  committed  suicide  “  to  testify  her  own  innocence 
and  redeem  the  honour  of  her  family.”  Middleton,  who  was  then  present 
with  the  Wazir  and  who  possessed  unique  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
facts,  investigated  the  allegations  as  he  heard  the  story,  and  he  found 
them  to  be  a  malicious  fabrication  by  an  important  personage  in  the 
English  camp,  outside  the  reach  of  the  Wazlr’s  just  wrath,  and  the  sup- 

e)sed  victim  of  his  lust  to  be  alive  and  hale  and  hearty.  He  informed 
astings  that  the  Wazlr’s  physical  condition  was  then  (29th  of  May) 
such — of  course  owing  to  the  wound  in  the  thigh — as  to  incapacitate  him 
for  any  sexual  indulgence.6  It  may  be  argued  that  these  versions  of  the 
story  refer  to  two  different  events,  namely,  the  outrage  committed  on 
Hafiz’s  daughter  and  another  on  Muhibullah’s  daughter,  and  that  if  the 
latter  was  found  by  Middleton  to  be  devoid  of  any  foundation,  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  former  too  was  untrue.  Obviously  such  a  contention 
cannot  be  maintained,  for  none  of  the  authorities,  contemporary  or  of 
later  date — not  even  Macpherson,  who  kept  a  regular  diary  of  events 
and  rumours — refers  to  two  incidents,  and  every  writer  who  has  men¬ 
tioned  one  story  has  betrayed  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  other,  showing 
thereby  that  all  of  them  were  narrating  different  versions  of  one  and  the 
same  tale.  The  version  that  makes  Hafiz’s  daughter  the  tragic  heroine  is 
less  plausible  than  the  one  proved  by  Middleton  to  be  a  malicious  fabri¬ 
cation.  It  is  described  by  the  author  of  the  Siyar  as  a  mere  rumour  which 
neither  he  nor  any  other  contemporary  authority  considered  it  worth  his 
while  to  examine  and  which  he  rejected  as  absolutely  false.8  It  is  worthy 

1.  Harcharan,  514b. 

2.  Soldiering  in  India,  222. 

3.  Middleton  to  Hastings,  June  17,  1774. 

4.  Pearse’s  letter  of  23rd  Feb.  1775,  referred  to  above. 

5.  Middleton  to  Hastings,  June  17,  1774,  quoted  in  Strachey  ;  Hastings  and  the  Rohilla  War,  208-210 

6.  Siyar  writes  as  follows : — 

j  LT  Jmm  J  V I  J,  \  S'  zJ  l  o  v  /  U 1  *  i  j  je  £■  j  !■*»  J*  1  ji  \  \ 
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t)f  note  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Champion,  who  was  anxious  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  blackening  the  Wazlr’s  character,  in  any  ofhis 
letters  and  despatches,  nor  even  by  his  A.D.C.,  whose  diary  abounds  in 
unbecoming  remarks  and  reflections  on  Shuja\  no  less  than  in  rumours 
and  bazaar  gossips.  Had  any  such  rumour  spread  either  at  Plllbhlt  or  on 
the  way  from  the  latter  town  to  Bisauli,  Macpherson  at  least,  who  recorded 
the  equally  baseless  rumour  of  the  outrage  committed  on  Muhibullah's 
daughter,  could  not  have  failed  to  give  it  a  place  in  his  journal.  And  we 
have  it  on  the  testimony  of  Mustafa  (Raymond),  the  translator  of  the  Siyar , 
that  the  English  surgeon  who  treated  the  Wazlr  and  dressed  his  wound 
“  affirmed  it  to  be  a  bubo  ”1  (tumour)  and  not  wound  caused  by  a  dagger. 
The  irresistible  conclusion  is  that  Middleton’s  finding  was  beyond  doubt 
.correct,  and  that  the  story  had  its  origin  in  the  English  camp  at  Bisauli 
where  it  was  deliberately  concocted  by  an  important  officer  with  the 
definite  object  of  injuring  Shuja‘-ud-Dawlah’s  reputation,  and  though  in 
the  course  of  transmission  from  person  to  person  and  place  to  place  it 
departed  from  the  original  in  some  important  details,  its  framework 
remained  the  same.  The  story  gained  credence  in  some  circles,  because 
it  was  known  that  the  Wazlr  was  suffering  from  a  wound  and  had  died 
of  it.  Some  individual  Englishmen  were  primarily  responsible  for  its 
wide  circulation,  but  it  was  the  French  renegade  Mustafa,  the  translator 
of  the  Siyar ,  who,  accustomed  to  the  love  of  romance  in  his  own  life  as  well 
as  in  thought  and  expression,  preferred  the  tale  of  an  unknown  gossipy 
woman  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Wazlr’s  harem  to  the  sober  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  English  surgeon  and  the  author  of  the  book  he  was  translating, 
and  transmitted  the  story  to  posterity  in  a  highly  coloured  and  romantic 
garb,  which  would  have  amused  even  Macpherson  and  Pearse.2 

A.  L.  Srivastava.  , 


1.  Eng.  tr.  of  the  Siyar,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  6-6 1. 

2.  In  order  to  make  the  story  as  romantic  as  possible  Mustafa  translated  the  word  cJ  ascribed 
by  the  author  of  the  Siyar  to  Afghan  girls  in  general  and  Hafir's  daughter  in  particular,  as  44  ferocity/' 
though  it  really  means  ignorance  or  rusticity.”  See  Siyar,  Eng.  tr.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  6o. 
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UOETRY 

THERE  were  manv  accomplished  poets  in  the  reign  of  Ala -ud-Dln 
Khiljl.  Amir  Knusrau  takes  high  rank  in  the  history  of  Persian  litera¬ 
ture.  He  was  a  man  of  culture,  a  great  poet  and  a  musician  of 
no  mean  ability.  His  versatility  is  amazing  ;  there  is  scarcely  any  side  of 
poetic  craftsmanship  which  he  did  not  tackle  with  success — Ghazals, 
Qasldas,  Mathnavis,  etc.  He  touches  every  mood  of  graceful  sentiment 
as  in  ‘Ashiqa,  of  delicate  fantasy  as  in  Hasht  Bahisht ,  and  of  poignant  passion 
as  in  Majnun-o-Leyla .  Khusrau  gives  us  interesting  glimpses  of  his 
chequered  career  in  the  Introduction  to  Ghurrat-ul-Kamdl.  His  first 
patron  was  Khushilo  Khan,  popularly  known  as  Malik  Chajju,  a  power¬ 
ful  noble  and  a  nephew  of  Balban.1 2  Khusrau  wrote  some  Qasldas  in  his 
praise,  e.g. 

ly  jj  jl  ry* 

^  cS“jj  aJT  lj 

At  one  of  the  festive  assemblies  of  Malik  Chajju,  where  Balban's 
second  son  NasIr-ud-Dln  Bughra  Khan  was  also  present,  Khusrau  recited 
his  poemst  which  were  highly  appreciated.3  Impressed  by  the  lyrical 
genius  of  Khusrau,  Bughra  Khan  invited  him  to  Lakhnauti  when  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  that  province.4  Then  the  poet  adorned  the  court 
of  Sultan  Muhammad,  the  Martyr  Prince.5  When  the  prince  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Mongols  under  the  leadership  of  Tamar,  Khusrau  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  but  managed  to  escape,  and  retired  to  his 
native  place,  Patiali.6 7  He  wrote  his  famous  elegy  on  the  death  of  the 
prince : — 

7  juAj  JuT  L  ^>1  AjAj  xA  j^T  jl  b  ^1 


1.  Introduction  to  Ghurrat-ul-Kamdl,  70-71. 

2.  Diwan-i-Khusrau  (Nawalkishore  edition)  32-33. 

3.  Introduction  to  Ghurrat-ul-Kamdl,  71. 

4.  Ibid.,  72. 

5.  Ibid,,  73- 

6.  Ibid.,  73. 

7.  Quoted  by  BadS'Qnl  in  Muntakhabut-Tawankh,  Vol.  I,  138-150. 
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Khusrau  then  sought  the  service  of  an  influential  noble  Hatim  Khan,1 
and  after  some  time  he  gained  the  royal  patronage  of  Mu‘iz-ud-Din 
Kaiqubad.2  He  wrote  a  historical  Mathnavl — the  Qirdn-us-Sa*  dain — which 
describes  the  meeting  which  took  place  between  Kaiqubad  and  his  father, 
NasIr-ud-Dln,  governor  of  Bengal.3  Khusrau  continued  to  enjoy  royal 
favour  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Jalal-ud-Dln  Khiljl  and  wrote  an  account  of  his 
campaigns  in  Miftah-ul-Futuh.  It  was  however,  in  the  reign  of  ‘Ala -ud-Dln 
Khiljl  that  Khusrau  wrote  his  most  famous  Mathnavls.  ‘Ala' -ud -Din's  long 
reign  in  fact  ‘‘  coincided  with  the  most  productive  period  of  Khusrau's 
life."4 

A. — KHAMSA. 

The  more  mature  genius  of  Khusrau  manifests  itself  in  the  Khamsa. 
He  was  a  poet  of  high  accomplishment  who  could  not  only  depict  the 
various  phases  of  love  but  was  able  also  to  present  the  deeper  issues  of  life. 
He  was  48  years  of  age  when  he  commenced  the  writing  of  the  Khamsa . 
He  had  developed  a  rich  ornate  style  and  had  gained  reputation.  So  he 
decided  to  rival  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Nizami  by  writing  the 
Khamsa  : — 

*JjJj  XJu  -Li  >T Jfc* 

Khusrau  was  quite  confident  of  succeeding  in  this  venture  :5 6 

*L~J  *  x? 

The  speed  with  which  he  composed  the  Khamsa  testifies  to  the  fertility 
of  his  muse  and  the  ease  and  grace  of  his  lyricism.  It  was  completed  in 
three  years'  time.7 

Khusrau's  great  predecessor  in  the  Mathnavl  was  Nizami  of  Ganja,  who 
with  the  Khamsa,  gave  a  lead  that  influenced  the  whole  of  Persian  literature. 
Although  Nizami  chose  Firdausi  as  his  model,  yet  he  treated  the  Mathnavl 
in  quite  a  different  manner.  He  introduced  in  the  Mathnavl  more  of  pathos 
and  idealism.  In  the  whole  range  of  Persian  literature,  with  the  exception 
of  Firdausi  and  Fakhr-ud-Dln  JurjanI,  the  famous  author  of 
no  one  can  rival  Nizami  in  the  wonderful  delineation  of  character  and  the 
brilliant  painting  of  human  passions.  Khusrau's  verses  lack  Nizami's 

1.  Introduction  to  Ghurrat-ul-Kamdl,  74. 

2.  Ibid., 

3.  Bad&’uni,  159-160. 

4.  Life  of  Khusrau  by  Prof.  Wabib,  24. 

5.  Mafia1 -u/- Anwar  (Aligarh  edition).  32. 

6.  Ibid,,  32. 

7.  Hasht  Bahisht  (Aligarh  edition),  224. 
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/^Harming  grace.  It  is  however  universally  admitted  that  though  Khusrau’s 
romantic  Mathnavls  failed  to  reach  the  high  standard  of  excellence  of 
Nizami’s  Khamsa,  yet  they  are  the  best  of  all  other  imitations  of  Nizami  in 
Persian  literature.  The  reasons  for  Khusrau's  failure  are  obvious.  Whereas 
the  Panj  Ganj  was  Nizami's  lifework,  Khusrau  finished  his  Khamsa 
in  three  years  only.1  Matla* -ul- Anwar,  Shinn- o- Khusrau  and  Majnun-o - 
Leyla  were  finished  in  six  weeks'  time.2  Of  these,  Matla‘-ul- Anwar  was 
finished  in  two  weeks  only.3 4 5  Thus  Khusrau's  Khamsa  was  not  given  the 
careful  labour  which  alone  ensures  perfection.  That  Khusrau  was  not 
unaware  of  this  shortcoming  is  clear  from  the  following  verses  : — 

jls  -Ci  jL*^  jy  ^JjL2 


Moreover  Khusrau  had  to  cover  practically  the  same  ground  as  had 
already  been  so  well  covered  by  Nizami.  Khusrau's  achievement  would 
have  been  certainly  greater  if  he  had  tried  to  open  out  for  poetry  a  wider 
world,  as  yet  untouched,  of  character  and  situation  ;  to  present  the  charm¬ 
ing  Indian  legends  in  a  new  garb  (instead  of  relating  well-known  Persian 
legends).  With  a  little  effort  he  could  have  discovered  a  rich  storehouse  of 
ancient  legends  which  would  have  given  freshness  and  vitality  to  his 
subjects.  But  he  preferred  to  follow  the  beaten  track  ;  he  wrote  the 
Khamsa  which,  though  it  attained  a  high  level  of  excellence,  could  never 
rival  the  brilliant  masterpiece  of  Nizami.  That  Khusrau  was  not  ignorant 
of  this  shortcoming  is  clear  from  the  following  verses  : — 


oU  (j*-*-*  jj 

3  j I  U  I j  li  ^  ^ 

Khusrau’s  Khamsa  consists  of  the  following  five  poems  : — 

a.  Matla-ul- Anwar. — It  is  a  didactic  poem  containing  moral 
maxims  and  platitudes ;  it  also  gives  expression  to  Sufi  doctrines.  It  reveals 
to  us  Khusrau's  philosophy  of  life.  Khusrau  had  a  robust  faith  in  man's 
higher  nature  and  destiny,  e.g. 

aJU»T  ill*.  jyj  y  eW*T  db  J 


dl*  (Sx* T  osji  y^ 

•*  W-— 


iiu 


y  jy 


1.  Hasht  Bahisht  (Aligarh  edition),  224. 

2.  Shirin-o-Khusrau ,  284,  Matla,  237. 

3.  Matfa‘-ul-Anuxir  (Aligarh  edition),  237- 

4.  Ibid.,  238. 

5.  Majnun-o-Leyla  (Aligarh  edition).  169. 
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A^ujU  y  y  lj  Ij*. 

c*i^j  Oj_^>  JUT  L*w J  U  *. 1^ £ j  I *S 

ajToTjI^a  j  <>T  k-£>w  t£j^  *ajT 

These  verses  remind  us  of  the  famous  lines  of  Shakespeare  : — 

“  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite 
in  faculty  !  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable  1  in  action 
how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god  !  the  beauty  of  the 
world  !  the  paragon  of  animals!  ” 

The  following  verses  illustrate  Khusrau’ s  conception  of  the  moral 
qualities  which  are  necessary  for  making  people  lead  good  moral  lives  : — 


High  ideals  and  firm  will : — 


JjjT^xL  i$ji 

Self-reliance  : 

JuLi  6  Jjj 

^U<ajo  1  J»-  <c5C> 

Chastity  : 

ji  J-4 1  j». 

dtSo  y~  \  "-...I 

True  penitence  : 

ji  o 

-tj  y>.  ijji  4i  yty  j  I  lj 

Good  conduct  : 

f,JJI  j  jyj 

j  3’  **  l r*  i'  JjQ 

Knowledge  and  action  : — 

jyy*  j  3 

But  more  than  anything  else,  Khusrau  impresses  upon  his  readers  the 

necessity  of  a  loving  heart  that  feels  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  and 

throbs  with  the  passion  of  divine  love  : 

— 

Ja  jf-  aju* 

Ailk  uitt  Ajjj 

j*  ±y, 

^  J  jj—  ■*>> 

^ i  Jl  JIj^j  £ 

j  1 J  Jj 

b .  Shinn- 0- Khusrau. — The  old 

.  romantic  story  is  related  in  a 

highly  artistic  style.  Khusrau  depicts  the  play  of  human  passions  with 

1.  Mafia',  53-54. 

5.  Mafld 95. 

2.  Ibid.,  56. 

6.  Ibid.,  94. 

3.  Ibid.,  56. 

7.  /bid.,  95. 

4.  Ibid.,  93. 

8.  Ibid.,  116-117. 
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much  force  and  freedom.  Every  emotion  of  love  is  touched  'upon-— 
longing,  jealousy,  hope,  disappointment,  reconciliation  and  fruition.  In 
this  poem  there  is  a  note  of  deep  and  persistent  emotion.  * 

When  Khusrau  meets  Shlrin  in  the  hunting  field,  he  gets  down  from 
his  horse  : 

^y  Or*  y?  ib  j  JuT  ijy 

and  Shlrin  addresses  him  sweetly  thus : 

lj  lT-l;  d\t~*y  Oj'f-  y  t  *5"  lj  U  Zy  cJji  I  vj  k  ^ 

j*l  e-O-S  4»s5  *»■  lj  ,jjj fJi 

2jy  •*}**  *£L  <3y**  jj-i  y  -H)  i 

Shirin  invites  Khusrau  to  her  palace  but  does  not  yield  to  his  passionate 
love  : 

\^*vv  j  y  c l)  3^  fj*!  y* 

Thus  repulsed,  Khusrau  weds  Maryam,  the  Roman  princess.  Barbad 
sings  an  impassioned  song  at  the  festive  assembly  : — 

ur>y  3  jb>  ob  vlr^  xS~ ( jjyl 

*  ^jr-*  jr.  j*  ^  -3  j  £_lr 

Maryam  dies  of  jealousy  ;  she  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  Khusrau* s 
loving  Shlrin.  Then  Khusrau  again  meets  Shlrin.  Khusrau  speaks  about 
his  heroic  exploits  and  Shlrin  about  her  graces,  and  then  the  latter  adds  : 

&c.- lj  <*SL (3****  j--»l 

Pretty  indeed  is  the  picture  of  the  two  young  lovers,  lost  in  the  ecstasy 
of  love  : 

J  i  ijy^  -3  obf*  si— ^  y 

But  Shirin  again  proves  whimsical  and  does  not  yield  to  the  passionate 
love  of  Khusrau.  So  Khusrau  weds  Shakar,  the  princess  of  Isfahan.  Then 
Shirin  feels  the  pangs  of  separation.  She  meets  Farhad  in  a  desert,  en¬ 
slaves  him  to  her  youthful  beauty,  and  orders  him  to  dig  a  canal.  Khusrau 
becomes  aware  of  Farhad’s  great  love  for  Shlrin  and  meets  him  in  the 


z.  ShMn-o-Khusrau  (Aligarh  Edition  ),  50. 

2.  Ibid.,  50. 

3.  Ibid.,  59. 

4.  Ibid.,  73- 

5.  Ibid.,  86. 

6.  Ibid.,  88. 
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desert.  An  interesting  dialogue  takes  place  between  them,  revealing  to  us  \ 
the  characteristics  of  true  love. 


dU- 

w— oj  bi& 

XjX  3  JlUO  tJ-J> 

Jlij  \jS’*  dts^^^**  lb£o 

J  u^.ji  ,j^l5  bi£-' 

julIL.  jU  j  jua  j> 


cr*to  J 


L’ 


^A*iL  LiC  ^jL  ^iuSC; 

vll»  L**«J  ij  U 

^.Ji  j  O&iU.  (Jbu£j 

Jijljj  ^  l  1^  cb 
I  ^5  o  _ _ *>  L# 

U»£j  JjJ  U  J  *.  ^ 

>>-* 

bi£o  Oj»-  j  i 

kX~>  U’  C-»  I J-*>  J  ^  J  ^ 


f-^r.  f** 


Khusrau  ultimately  gains  the  love  of  Shlrm — that  beautiful  damsel 
whose  charming  graces  the  poet  thus  describes  : 

^JiSi  pL  j*  j*  *iy  dbL>*  -»^5Ci  Ji — >j 

X*?  Jjb  I  j  *4  jtij  $  d^-~  dl  d-CO  ^  £ 


2jUj  *Jb 


Amir  Khusrau’ s  love  scenes  are  glowing  and  seductive.  There  is  a 
voluptuousness  akin  to  Keats  in  the  following  lines  which  describe  the 
passionate  love  of  Shlrxn  and  Khusrau. 

<3  l. A.  s'  jl+u  jl  «Ai  XiJ  <jL»«w  ^u.  txsji 


S-*La~  XjS  d^rr*-  J** 

J*5  d_^  'j  Jj~  -cbJ 

J^y  y.  J*y  ->  db.^  jijL 

ji  j)  ^5 


trJJ  S.LrJJJ  db^^bbj 

A*-^I  j— 1  dbf*  db» 


c.  Majnun~o~Leyla. — -The  poem  is  written  in  a  simple,  chaste  and 
elegant  style.  The  tragedy  is  unfolded  with  poignant  force.  Khusrau 
expresses  the  rapture  and  the  melancholy  of  love  with  an  intensity  of 
feeling  and  a  fullness  of  emotion  that  are  really  admirable.  He  succeeds 
in  capturing  the  supremely  spontaneous  melody  as  well  as  the  agony  of 
the  loving  soul  in  its  moments  of  emotion.  We  are  impressed  with  the 
excessive  ardour  of  the  youthful  passion  of  Leyla  and  Majnun.  Here  is  a 

1.  Shirin-o- Khusrau.,  146-147. 

2.  Ibid.,  240. 

3.  Ibid.,  240. 
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'Tine  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Khusrau  describes  the  feelings  of  Leyia 
when  she  hears  of  Maj nun’s  betrothal  to  the  daughter  of  Naufil  : 

J ^  j!T y  ^  >1 

U-i  L  (J  4*.  a  Aj j  Li  Jui  L  L  a:%vC.v 

She  writes  to  him  a  letter  expressive  of  her  great  love  for  him, 

j 

jj—  j 


jj  oaJ  ji  jL 

J  id  JjJ  A*!) 


1 1 A,V.t». cjKwnp^j 

Indeed  in  this  Mathnavl  the  lyrical  note  is  uppermost,  and  it  is  rather  as 
a  singer  than  as  a  teller  of  stories  in  action  that  Khusrau  appeals  to  us.  The 
poem  is  a  masterpiece  of  description  of  the  deepest,  yet  most  tender 
affection.  Khusrau’ s  style  is  worthy  of  high  praise  ;  the  poem  brings  home 
in  a  series  of  brilliant  pictures  the  emotions  it  seeks  to  describe. 

d.  A'ina-i-Sikandari . — The  poem  opens  with  a  description  of 
Alexander's  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  China.  Alexander  urges  the 
ruler  of  China  to  submit  to  him  and  thus  boasts  of  his  exploits: — 

Oyj  j i  Oy*-  -V?  J  !jj  (j—jj  ^  j—  sr. 

j+u  jr*j*  dbd  <Sy  jr  J 

5*jL*4/jj  J I  p-C-a.  jf  ^Lil 

Then  follows  the  description  of  the  battle  which  was  fought  between 
the  rival  forces  of  Alexander  and  the  ruler  of  China.  The  battle  scene  is 
graphically  described  in  a  powerful  and  spirited  style.  The  verses  have 
an  animated  flow  that  is  skilfully  sustained.  We  admire  the  buoyant  rush 
of  the  lines  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  pictures,  e.g.,  the  following  verses 

1.  MajnCn-o-Leyla  (Aligarh  edition),  85. 

2.  Ibid.,  88. 

3.  Ibid.,  90. 

4.  Ibid.,  89. 

5.  A’ina-i-Sikandari  (Aligarh  edition)  49. 


2{*^  jj  dAi*  ->-j!  j  j 

and  then  she  taunts  him  : 

l ry'J  Jr*  j1 2 3 4 5 

A. ^ (jL  jj 

and  yet  she  feels  for  him  : 

4s^— I  <jT  jl  y*  y  c5djl 
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which' arc  full  of  vitality: — 

— .  .(J  X  O^j  j  lj  j*Ai  oL  ji  aJJ>  C^r4}  J 

^  j'i  oL»  j|  Ojj>  ojt;«u,  Jj  A5~  oj  \jJl 

In  this  battle  a  fair  Chinese  damsel  who  has  been  fighting  disguised 
as  a  warrior  is  captured.  She  soon  enslaves  Alexander  with  her  youthful 
beauty.  Khusrau  describes  her  graces  in  an  highly  artistic  manner. 

2 j U I  3  j  aJVjI^  jlf*  (J*sub 

Khusrau  is  never  more  eloquent  than  when  he  describes  convivial 
scenes.  Here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  such  a  scene  ;  Khusrau  sings  of  glorious 
summer,  sweet  music,  fair  maidens,  and  the  charming  graces  of  the  Chinese 
damsel. 


First  we  have  a  description  of  Spring, 


oO-i  <0 L  j  1  jf  £\j*. 

3<Oj  A*eXC*  0jf 

AXXaXj 

and  then  of  fair  maidens, 

j’j—  ji 

^LT  c-if*  u?r*j  j 

and  then  of  sweet  music. 

5jiy  ojjT 

j^.3  oIjj-L 

Then  follows  the  description  of  the  Chinese  damsel  in  the  full  bloom 
of  youth,  and  conscious  of  her  power  to  subdue  the  hearts  of  men. 

|j  AXiL  -uxi  fj_f\ 

Ij  axjLxT  L-iJj  jCT  j  aJ  Li 

<Sy*  (j r* 

L1  «aa5~  j  Lj- 

3  J  4^“  j'  ^ 

Charming  indeed  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinese  damsel  compares 
her  graces  with  the  exploits  of  Alexander. 

t£3j  cu^lr’  pU  \ty+  ^ 

Ar*  jl  ^ 

1.  A’ina-i-Sikandari-,  63-64. 

2.  Ibid.,  82. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.,  131. 

5.  Ibid.,  131. 

6.  Ibid.,  I34-I35- 
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J^'jl  ur*  Jtf.  jf  * 

e.  Hasht  Bahisht. — This  poem  deals  with  Behram's  love  for 
Dilaram,  a  beautiful  Chinese  damsel.  The  main  theme  of  the  poem  is 
concerned  with  the  seven  stories  related  by  the  seven  princesses.  Pretty 
indeed  is  the  picture  of  Hasan  standing  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower  and  his 
wife  placing  a  silk  thread  covered  with  sugar  near  an  ant,  which  slowly 
takes  it  along  with  her  to  the  top  and  thus  helps  Hasan  gradually  to 
secure  a  strong  rope  by  means  of  which  he  descends  from  the  tower.1 2 3 4 
The  Hasht  Bahisht  is  indeed  a  lovely  fabric  of  verse  into  which  Khusrau 
has  woven  seven  enchanting  stories — graceful  fancies,  gay  romances  and 
romantic  legends.  The  poem  is  rich  in  emotional  fire,  and  the  verses  are 
characterised  by  fluent  sweetness  and  gracious  charm. 


B. — THE  HISTORICAL  MATHNAVIS 

Khusrau  wrote  the  following  Mathnavis  : — 

(a)  Qiran-us-Sadain. — The  poem  describes  the  historic  meeting 
which  took  place  between  Qaiqubad  and  NasIr-ud-Din.  It  has  “  all  the 
colourless  insipidity  of  a  government  publication.”  Indeed  in  this  poem, 
despite  the  brilliancy  of  certain  details,  there  reigns  a  monotonous  tedium. 
But  in  this  Mathnavl  are  to  be  found  some  impassioned  lyrics  which  stir 
the  heart. 

j't:  *5  jlf;  ^  J  ^  J  A  ^ 

b*  u^J-5  J-5 

jUa.  IjL  jiy>  jU  dir*  oJ2*  * 


Ju*j  <£j&  jjjT  -Lvic Sj^si  fj* 

Ju ,j)  jU)  <SjJ*  jl  yi  jl 

4JUvjj  *y.  ^  £y*  oT 

(b)  Miftah-ul-Futuh. — This  work  describes  the  expeditions  of 
Sultan  Jalal-ud~D!n  Khilji  and  is  of  great  help  to  students  of  the  military 
history  of  India. 

(c)  ‘Ashiqa. — This  is  decidedly  the  best  of  Khusraus  historical 
Mathnavis.  The  poem  vividly  describes  the  capture  of  Devaldl,  the 

1.  A’ina-i-Sikandari 136-138. 

2.  Hasht  Bahisht  (Aligarh  edition),  88. 

3.  Qir&n-us-Sa'dain  (Aligarh  edition),  72-73. 

4.  Ibid.,  152. 
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beautiful  Deogari  princess,  by  the  Muslims,  the  romantic  love  of  Prince 
Khidr  Khan  for  Devaldl,  the  marriage  of  Khidr  Khan  arranged  by  his 
mother  with  the  daughter  of  Alp  Khan,  followed  by  the  marriage  of 
Khidr  Khan  with  Devaldl,  the  blinding  of  Khidr  Khan  and  finally  his 
murder  by  the  orders  of  Mubarak  Shah.  "  The  facts  of  history  narrated 
with  great  fidelity  have  been  woven  round  with  such  a  rich  mass  of  fresh 
fancies  and  variegated  imagery  that  the  whole  forms  a  peerless  specimen 
of  the  masterpieces  of  romantic  literature.  ”x  f 

The  poem  must  rank  among  the  best  of  Khusrau’s  Mathnavls  because 
here  we  breathe  the  very  atmosphere  of  India's  greatness.  Khusrau 
strikes  a  patriotic  note  when  he  sings  of  the  glory  of  India— of  the  beauty 
of  her  flowers,  the  splendour  of  her  silk  and  brocade  cloths,  the  sweetness 
of  the  Hindi  language  and  the  charming  grace  of  her  fair  maidens. 
Khusrau  after  describing  the  chief  characteristics  of  Indian  flowers 
expresses  his  opinion  that  they  excel  Persian  flowers  : 

<£y.  j  *5 

yf j>  j  w— i  y  is^t:  b  l  yf 

Khusrau  praises  the  Hindi  language  and  considers  it  to  be  better  than 
other  languages,  including  Persian — Arabic  only  excepted. 

ji  bj  j*  jy*  ^  <Sj  yf: 

S(*j^*-*  jl  j  1  j*jj  j  j 

Khusrau  then  tries  to  prove  the  sqperiority  of  the  rich  silk  and  brocaded 
Deogari  cloth  over  the  cloths  of  other  countries  : 

L  **_>  L..  L>  j  w— I  <jT  uiJaJj 

Khusrau  then  waxes  lyrical  about  the  graces  of  fair  Indian  maidens  : 

tj  iUU  tjl-Ui. 

Jjjlai  j  ^  j?'  Jj  J  Lb  -Ui'  j  1  ^JUi  J**. 

5«U}1«C  J  *-  cJj  {JJJ 


1.  Life  and  Works  of  Amir  Khusrau  by  Dr.  Muhammad  Wahid,  176. 

2.  * Ashiqa  (Aligarh  edition),  132. 

3.  Ibid.,  41-42. 

4.  Ibid.,  42-43. 

5.  Ibid.,  133. 
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Khusrau  sings  of  the  glory  of  India  and  thus  strikes  the  first  patriotic 
note  in  Persian  literature  : 


UJVb 


^rjlU  j  ,oT  J?  _ 


The  pictures  of  Nature  which  Khusrau  gives  are  quite  charming  and 
delicate.  He  invests  his  impressions  of  Nature  with  an  extraordinary 
freshness  and  splendour.  Thus  Khusrau  gives  us  a  lovely  picture  of 
spring,  fragrant  with  flowers. 


•  l-  f  •••  f 

jl 

r-  Li  j  1  JL.T  j 

L  j  *> 

l»UiJ 

jbbr- 

Jbr 

_v>.  JLi 

Jb* 

>  j-> — » 

J'jl  b 

oW/ 

Jlj  v>  j*; 

y  jr-  J 

\jr~y~  J  Jj~ 

.  j  ^ 

j1 2 3 4  jb: 

When  Devaldl  hears  of  Khidr  Khan’s  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Alp  Khan,  she  writes  to  him  : 

jUi!  'jr>  J  lSj'j 

Khidr  assures  her  of  his  deep  abiding  love  : 

Cf-JJ  ji  j  ^3  b  cr**^  -'t:  Jj>~  JT 

4  ^  Jj  5-^  ji  ^  -**^*3* 

(i d )  Nuh  Sipahr. — It  describes  the  main  events  of  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Qutb-ud-Din  Mubarak  Shah. 

(e)  Tughluq  Mama. — This  historical  Mathnavi  is  of  invaluable 
help  to  students  of  the  mediaeval  history  of  India.  Sultan  Qutb-ud-Din 
Khiljl  was  addicted  to  base  pleasures.  Khusrau  therefore  admonishes 
kings  to  avoid  such  conduct,  which  spells  ruin  for  the  empire  : 

j  ^  j  j  Jb 

JLLjJL!  j!  xS '  <T 


1.  ‘Ashiqa,.,  44. 

2.  Ibid.,  166-167. 

3.  Ibid.,  188. 

4.  Ibid.,  95. 
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'  Jj  JUy*  J-J-A  J  J»i  Aj  !»!»»«>»■<  Ij  ©Lijib  hL>  Lij 

1  w~w>4  «Lil>  45~"juib  Hack-  i .1^— j-pi  ^jo'l*.  (jL—lj  *Ui 


Jyly 


Qutb-ud-Din  Khilji’s  favourite  Hasan  Khusrau  Khan,  organised  a 
successful  conspiracy  as  a  result  of  which  the  Sultan  was  murdered. 
Then  two  brothers  of  the  Sultan  were  put  to  death  and  three  others  blinded. 
GhazI  Malik  Tughluq  made  up  his  mind  to  break  up  the  power  of  this 
upstart.  He  was  ably  helped  by  Behram,  governor  of  Uch.  The  governor 
of  Samana,  who  was  hostile,  was  defeated  by  GhazI  Malik  ;  the  same  fate 
overtook  the  governor  of  Multan.  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  MultanI,  the  capable 
Vizier  of  the  Sultan,  secretly  promised  his  support  to  GhazI  Malik,  who 
was  thus  successful  in  defeating  the  upstart.  TheMathnavI  thus  supplies 
us  with  many  a  missing  link  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  India. 


E. — GHAZALS 


Khusrau  wrote  five  Dhvans — Tuhfat-us-§igharf  Wast-ul-Haydt, 
Ghurrat-ul-Kamal,  Baqiya  Naqiya  and  Nishat-ul-Kamal.  Dr.  Muhammad 
Wahid  has  bestowed  high  praise  on  Khusrau’s  Ghazals  : — “  Khusrau  s 
lyrics  have  a  peculiar  finesse  and  subtlety  of  ideas  that  most  of  the  Persian 
poets  lack.”1 2 3 4 5 6  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  Ghazals  are  quite 
charming  and  graceful.  Khusrau  shows  an  outstanding  gift  of  lyricism. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  : 


J 

— 1  ■ 

1  y 

J*  Lj 

j^y 

j  j  -U-o  y 

Ia  j^-u. 

3  X»y 

C&J 

*  JbT 


aJU  j\  Ic  Jui  {Sj**- 

5  lc  5  x#l  jU.j  ^jJj 


1.  Tughlaq  Ndma  (Aligarh  edition),  16. 

2.  Life  and  Works  of  Amir  Khusrau  by  Dr.  Wahid,  206. 

3.  Dlwan-i-Khusrau  (Nawalkishore  edition),  86. 

4.  Ibid.,  220-21. 

5.  Ibid.,  226. 

6.  Ibid.,  321. 
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yl2j  J  oLj  c-jjj  j*^~i  J! 

The  verse  of  the  following  Ghazal,  supple  and  modelled  on  thfe 
undulated  flow  of  the  sentiment,  is  of  a  very  rhythmic  quality. 

L>  I  jj  yjj*  LjS*  -L£  Li  ^  j  i  j*  I  j  ^  « 

2 -LilJ  <uk  j  t>».  j  lk*j  <3^  ^jUaJj 

The  Qasidas  of  Ghurrat-ul-Kamal  are  some  of  the  finest  poems  of 
Khusrau,  especially  the  two  Qasidas  written  in  praise  of  Sultan  ‘Ala -ud-Din 
KhiljI. 

jfiri  **•  J  j  j  j  !S  J  j  ur.s^  jiy  J-  j  jIja x—  y  j-*> 

3jST  gy+pjij -SjL*  ^>***t^  -Li  Li 


a.*,  j  oLL*-^  4®.  ^  *»>  ckLo  ^jL  j  ^Jjli  j  t-ikJ  j  J L> j  j 

^  lT  Uo  t— {j***  9  3-*  jp.»n)  L)  Li  I  {£y  jc^SS^ j 

And  yet  after  a  careful  study  of  Khusrau’s  Diwan  one  is  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Habib  that  most  of  Khusrau’s  Ghazals 
were  written  not  from  the  fullness  of  the  heart,  but  from  the  emptiness  of 
the  pocket,  and  that  ‘  ‘  three-fourths  of  the  mass  is  pure  hack-work,  a 
useless  versification  of  commonplace  ideas/'6  But  the  achievement  of 
a  great  poet  is  to  be  measured  by  his  best  poetry,  and  according  to  this 
test  Khusrau  certainly  succeeds  in  establishing  his  reputation  as  a  supreme 
artist  who  can  express  admirably  the  hunger  of  the  human  heart  for  love 
and  beauty.  Some  of  Khusrau’s  Ghazals  are  finely  wrought  and  are  of 
distinct  merit ;  they  are  spontaneous,  a  cry  from  the  heart. 


F. — PROSE  WORKS 

(a)  Khazain-ul-Futuh. — It  gives  us  detailed  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  various  aspects  of  ‘Ala’-ud-Dln’s  reign — his  buildings, 
his  campaigns  against  the  Mongols  and  his  conquest  of  Gujrat,  Malwa, 
Chitor,  Deogir,  Talingana  and  Ma‘bar.  Prof.  Habib’s  translation  of  this 
useful  work  .has  made  accessible  to  students  of  history  a  very  useful  source 
of  information  for  the  history  of  ‘Ala -ud-Dln’s  reign. 

1.  Diwan-i-Khusrau,  43. 

2.  Hasht  Bahisht  (Editor’s  Note),  88-89. 

3.  Diwdn-i-Khusrau,  24. 

4.  Ibid.,  22. 

*  .Life  of  Khusrau  by  Prof.  Habib,  88-90. 
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(b)  rjaz-i-Khmrawi. — Contains  a  number  of  letters  written  in 
different  styles. 

(c)  Afflal-ul-Fawaid. — A  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Nizam-ud- 
Dln  Auliya' . 

Another  gifted  poet  was  Amir  Hasan,  whom  BaranI  has  styled  the 
Sa'di  of  India.  Other  poets  of  lesser  note,  such  as  Sadr-ud-Din,  Maulana 
‘Arif,  ‘Abid  Hakim,  and  Shaikh  Ansarl  kept  the  flame  of  poetry  alive.1 


ARCHITECTURE 

Architecture  too  made  tremendous  progress  during  this  period. 
BaranI  considered  it  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  ‘Ala’-ud-Dln's  reign  that 
such  a  large  number  of  famous  mosques,  minarets,  forts  and  tanks  were 
built.2  According  to  Sir  John  Marshall,  'Ala’-ud-Dln  was  "the  author 
of  buildings  of  unexampled  grace  and  nobility."  The  only  building  of 
'Ala’-ud-Dln’s  time  that  was  completed  and  exists  to  this  day  in  fair  order 
is  the  ‘Ala'I  Darwaza.  This  gateway  is  in  the  south  cloister  of  ‘  Ala'-ud-Dln’s 
extension  of  Qutb-ud-Din's  Great  Mosque  in  Delhi ;  it  was  built  in  1310 
A.D.  Critics  of  art  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  specimen  of  early  Muslim  architecture.  According 
to  Sir  John  Marshall  'Ala’I  Darwaza  is  one  of  the  most  treasured  gems  of 
Islamic  architecture."3  Ferguson  remarks  that  "  it  displays  the  Pathan 
style  at  its  period  of  greatest  perfection,  when  the  Hindu  masons  had 
learned  to  fit  their  exquisite  style  of  decoration  to  the  forms  of  their  foreign 
masters."4  General  Cunningham  writes  : — 

"  I  consider  that  the  Gateway  of  ‘Ala’-ud-Din  is  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  Pathan  architecture  that  I  have  seen."5  The  gateway  consists 
of  a  square  hall  roofed  by  a  single  dome,  with  arched  entrances  piercing 
each  of  its  four  walls  ;  it  is  of  red  sandstone  relieved  by  white  marble.6 
The  mode  in  which  the  square  plan  of  the  building  is  changed  into  an 
octagon  which  supports  the  dome  "  is  more  simply  elegant  and  appro¬ 
priate,"  says  Ferguson,  "than  any  other  example  I  am  acquainted  with 
in  India."7  The  interior  walls  of  the  gateway  are  profusely  decorated 
with  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  elaborate  carvings  ;  the  chequered 
pattern  is  simply  elegant,  or  as  Ferguson  calls  it  "of  unrivalled  excel¬ 
lence."8 

1.  barani,  360. 

2.  Ibid.,  341. 

3.  Cambridge  History  of  India,  Vol.  Ill,  583. 

4.  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture  by  Ferguson,  210. 

5.  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  Reports,  1862-623,  Vol.  I,  by  Cunningham. 

6.  Cambridge  History  of  India,  Vol.  Ill,  583- 

7.  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture  by  Ferguson,  210. 

8.  Archeology  and  Momnumental  Remains  of  Delhi  by  Carr  Stephen,  55. 
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\  ‘ALA'-UD-DlN  KHILJI 

Beglar  explains  the  chief  features  of  this  monument  as  follows 

“  In  the  whole  series  of  Pathan  buildings  in  Delhi  none  equals  it  in 
beauty.  It  is  the  first  undoubted  Mohammadan  structure  of  any 
pretensions  in  Delhi  and  the  finest ;  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  its 
beauty  is  due  not  to  any  harmony  or  appropriateness  of  its  parts,  or  of 
its  ornamentation,  but  to  the  unrivalled  execution  of  the  carvings  that 
adorn  it,  to  the  strong  contrast  of  the  minute  carvings  with  the  wide 
bare  expanse  of  its  dome,  a  contrast  that,  while  it  exaggerates  the 
apparent  size  of  the  dome,  brings  into  strong  relief  at  the  same  time  the 
delicacy  of  the  carvings,  making  them  look  more  delicate  than  they 
actually  are,  and  to  the  great  doorways  combining  majesty  of  size  and 
delicacy  of  execution,  preventing  the  strong  contrast  of  bare  dome  to 
elaborately  carved  walls  from  becoming  offensively  harsh/'1 

Sir  John  Marshall's  description  of  the  gateway  is  as  masterly  as  it  is 
poetic  and  graceful : — 

“  Seen  at  a  distance  its  well-proportioned  lineaments  are  accentuated 
by  the  alternating  red  and  white  colour  of  its  walls,  and  an  added 
dignity  is  given  by  the  high  plinth  on  which  it  stands.  At  closer  range, 
the  harmony  of  form  and  colour  is  enhanced  by  the  wealth  of  lace-like 
decorations  graven  on  every  square  foot  of  its  exterior  walls.  Then, 
as  one  passes  into  the  hall,  this  effect  of  warm  sumptuous  beauty,  gives 
place  to  one  of  quiet  solemnity,  to  which  every  feature  of  the  interior 
seems  to  contribute — the  subdued  red  of  the  sandstone,  the  stateliness 
of  the  portals,  the  plain  expanse  of  the  dome,  the  shapely  horse-shoe 
arches  that  support  it,  and  the  bold  geometric  patterning  of  walls  and 
window  screens.  The  key-notes  of  this  building  are  its  perfect  symmetry 
and  the  structural  propriety  of  all  its  parts.”2 

The  second  great  architectural  achievement  of  ‘Ala’-ud-Dln  was  the 
extension  of  Qutb-ud-Dln's  Great  Mosque  in  Delhi.  The  Mosque  was 
built  by  Qutb-ud-Dln  and  is  unrivalled  for  its  grand  line  of  gigantic  arches 
and  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  flowered  tracery  which  carves  its  walls.3 
During  the  reign  of  Iltutmish,  the  mosque  was  much  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  the  two  wings  to  the  north  and  south,  and  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  cloistered  court  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides,  so  as  to  include 
the  Qutb  Mlnar  in  the  South-east  corner  of  the  enclosure.4  The  court  was 
still  further  enlarged  by  ‘Ala'-ud-Dln,  by  the  addition  of  a  large  cloistered 
enclosure  on  the  east  side,  equal  in  size  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  court 
of  Iltutmish.5  Remains  of  walls  of  great  thickness  (15  feet)  have  been 
found  in  prolongation  of  the  great  front  wall  of  Qutb  and  Iltutmish's 

1.  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  Reports,  1871-72,  Vo.  IV,  by  J.  D.  Beglar. 

2.  Cambridge  History  of  India,  Vol.  Ill,  583. 

3.  Archceological  Survey  of  India  Reports,  1862-63,  Vol.  I,  by  Cunningham,  186. 

4.  Ibid.,  187. 

5.  Ibid.,  188. 
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Masjids  on  the  north  side,  which  show  that  Ala’-ud-Din  intended  to  extend 
^he  Masjid  in  that  direction.  From  the  remains  that  yet  exist,  it  appears 
that  this  extension  was  intended  to  exactly  double  the  length  of  the 
Masjid  as  it  existed,  including  Iltutmish's  extensions.1  Opposite  the 
centre  opening  of  this  great  extension  stands  the  remnant  of  ‘Ala'-ud-Dln's 
Minar.  Remains  of  a  gateway  exist,  showing  that  he  intended  to  build  a 
gate  in  the  outer  north  wall  of  his  extension,  in  a  line  with  the  outer  south 
gateway  of  Iltutmish's  extension,  and  the  inner  north  and  south  gateways  ; 
in  addition  to  this  gateway,  he  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  second 
gateway  on  the  north  to  correspond  with  his  existing  ‘Ala’I  Darwaza  on  the 
south  ;  of  this  only  a  mound  of  ruins  marks  the  site.2  To  the  east,  his 
additions  extended  to  a  line  represented  by  the  existing  east  end  of  what 
is  known  as  the  ‘Ala' I  colonnade,  and  the  eastern  boundary  wall  forming 
the  back  wall  of  the  eastern-most  colonnade,  of  which  a  few  pillars  at  the 
south-east  corner  are  still  standing,  can  be  traced  with  breaks  all  the  way 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-east  corner  of  his  extension.3  The 
magnificent  design  of  'Ala’-ud-Din,  like  his  other  great  designs  in  public 
works,  was  begun  but  never  completed."4  Had  these  vast  structures  been 
completed  we  may  well  believe  that  they  would  have  transcended  the  other 
monuments  of  Delhi  as  much  in  beauty  as  in  size.5  The  fort  of  Siri,  with 
‘Ala’-ud-Dln's  celebrated  palace  of  “  the  Thousand  Pillars,  ’’  was  identified 
by  Lt.  Burgess  with  the  citadel  of  Rai  Pathora’s  fort,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stands  the  Qutb  Minar.6  General  Cunningham,  however,  tried  to  show 
that  it  was  the  ancient  Lalkot  of  Anangpal,  and  that  the  true  site  of  Siri 
was  the  old  ruined  fort  to  the  north  of  Rai  Pathora’s  fort,  which  is  at  present 
called  Shahpur.7  The  walls  of  Siri  were  built  of  stone  and  masonry  ;  it 
was  a  place  not  only  of  military  but  probably  of  architectural  importance.8 
Hauz  ‘Ala’ I  or  Hauz  Khas,  a  magnificent  tank  covering  over  70  acres  of 
land,  was  built  by  ‘Ala’-ud-Din  in  1295  A.D.  and  was  enclosed  by  a  stone 
and  masonry  wall.9 

Dharm  Pal. 


1.  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  Reports,  1871-72,  Vol.  IV.  by  J.  D.  Beglar. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Cambridge  History  of  India,  Vol.  Ill,  577. 

6.  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  Reports,  1862-63,  Vol.  1,  by  Cunningham. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Archaeology  and  Monumental  Remains  of  Delhi,  by  Carr  Stephen,  84, 

9.  Ibid.,  83. 
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TWO  FARMANS  OF  AURANGZEB 


INTRODUCTORY 

THE  two  Farmans  of  Aurangzeb  transcribed,  translated,  and  annotat¬ 
ed  hereunder  belong  to  the  Provincial  Museum,  Lucknow.  They 
were  acquired  by  the  Museum  last  year  from  a  local  Sarraf  (gold 
and  silver  merchant).  Farman  No.  I  is  of  the  ordinary  size  but  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  note  thereon  which  follows 
the  texts  of  the  two  Farmans.  But  Farman  No.  II  is  a  very  rare  one,  both 
in  form  and  substance.  In  size  it  is  nearly  5!'  Xi|',  i.e.  nearly  double  the 
length  of  the  ordinary  Farmans.  The  text  of  the  Farman,  however,  is  no 
less  than  about  four  times  the  bulk  of  the  texts  of  the  ordinary  Farmans 
of  that  time.  Farmans  of  this  character,  and  of  this  size  and  substance, 
must  be  extremely  rare.  I  for  one  have  never  seen  any  other  like  it.  But 
its  chief  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  extremely  illuminating 
and  useful  information  concerning  the  details  of  day-to-day  local  admin¬ 
istration,  the  duties  and  functions  of  several  local  officers,  and  kindred 
matters. 

Both  the  Farmans  are  in  quite  a  sound  condition  except  for  a  few 
words  which  are  missing  in  the  larger  one  (No.  II),  because  in  a  few  places 
a  small  part  of  the  paper  has  crumbled  away  owing  to  careless  folding  by 
the  former  owner.  These  lacunas,  however,  are  not  so  big  as  to  confuse 
the  sense  of  the  text. 

I  give  below  a  transcript  of  the  text  of  both  the  Farmans,  and  a  transla¬ 
tion  followed  by  a  comment  thereon. 

I 


,J1  cjL  coL* 
j  b  b  I  j 

Lx-  dlj  j  I  Oj.C 


aT-XJU  <0*  jlj  cobo  0^  ^  ‘-;- 

£  I  <0.5 jil  j'  <— y,  J-5  V**  ^ 
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Jujy 

2 j  2 le-  g>  UaX  A-ib  A^*- 1  3^  A*. wl  A—  j  \^+*  j  i  Aib^l  3d‘'l^J^ 

b*  aJ  l_3  a-L>.j  j  j  aA^-^j''* 1c5^j_35^ju» Jsuj  3  Ja*^  j3^  dLdLx  (^jLji  ^jjl  3_3^-^  Aj""" 

a3  A-jU1  tj^J»*jT  «Jjlju  ts*  ^  jl  Ai-i'b  c-j I j-i  j  dd^  bAA.*!  3  ol*^**jLi  ^3*  3  dljl>A^ 

.  b  ijl  ^yL*-  J  <£y  jlj  ®^j  jM  L-~»  j 

.  A»i  AXA^j  vi5"j  L*  ,^A>  A&A  3U>  d3*^l  gsij 


II 

pr-jtt  (*—* 

<rt  1 3 (3 *^_?<-5*j  I “A3* '_*j  .  ••  - ^*.  1  -w  a5  aa* Ijj 3 *A*^  i "  -  -*  Ijj  o Lj-tdo Iam  dbj.JlX’  jjU^i  ■  -  *j  a 

a  I  a:o  I  ^rV-l  ■* -A* b  _£*■*  d  j b  jjd *** ■»  Ajbj-i  A*aJl®»  3  ^7_3“»i>  3^,-c-  ^Ul  aLi  ^.>3.*. 

j*j  1  jL  *0  AjI  .  A-£b  JjA~*  jji  -A~“  Aj ili*J I  1Jjj  V  uU  ui’jU  J  ObL-*j  d-rdilpti  1  i.;^  Jy«» 

jA  j  Aj  j  L  ^STAi^o  uAJ  d  3  wA->  Ij  3  j  j  b  3  j>_5— 'b  (j?Jj  jl  Ijd  AX».l.}jj  ^jiAJ  ^  oL-ApsIj  I  ^,1^  3 
AA^djd&C  ^LUj  aJ^Ij  AjX***J  _3  J_3^l  aA-Jb _3^j d I  A—,., jLj -J  b Ij  _3  Jajj  3  Ja-*a  3  . 

dU*uT  o-A-Aijj  d^  <-^bj  J_3*  -3-3  f^yr  JL  J  ^**y.  £+»■  3(*'-jlj-iJ  c3jk 

jfJe»l AjL^bAL  J  j>i  I  <-y-i  J  ■*  Aj  CAAjjJ®  3  a)  I  A>  I  bi*Ji.,*a-)  jl  obljj  r^ja-  jJ»J  jl^AaJ  AS  Jb  IjC 

^^■■*■---*0  Ij  I  »AJ.~-<j  bj  IaL*.X-j  j  Jt  jJ  JA-J  Aj  Ij  ^  J  j-*?  ®  L<a‘gJ  Ij  •AAjL!)  Aj  1  ^JlIjIi  1^3  j  I  A^wijS^  J_/^'r* 

AJ  IjC  j  bjlbolj^  l^_lcJ»^v3-j  J t--i-i-> b  ab 3J  J  ib_3\jfc.  a! >3930^^3^  d^  jl3  -ijl-A^  Aj 

j  b  -^J  L3  3  J  ^  L»  (vV^*"  -3  ^  •*  ^?.  3  c5j  ^  *ALwMa^  3  ^ A  Vl}  3  b.‘i«~^  Ajt^^taj  d^  J  ^  A^o  A^l 

.  aa5C  3  _d  ®“A“~  *“A^*'*  | ®^LvjO  3I  ^1«,<sl-aC  Ai  c-jI^j  I 

^J--^  Aj  la-  _r“»-Aj  C£-*-«  ®«A£- 12;>  d^^  dL^  d",yaAJ  d'*^*  ^  3  £*•?" 

«i~tljAj)  ljUj  d^2-  ^  bbo  l^-a-  ^-353  3  _^v3-ib  03-*^  d'>^^l-c-  J  tt5-Aa-l  3  JU^lj  a  J 

jS  I  J  kJ^-3 1  A-d  Aj  dl  vd?*  "^*vi  <-r'‘f^3  d^.  tl)  l— <=t-is  J  £  I  jiJ&^ji  3  Aj  lJ  alj  cA—IoIa^  jj, 
dl>JI  d^*  ^ '  u — -3  <3*“  c5Jj  jl  d-*^  3  is*  d^  j' 

b  <^,1  Iaj&j-  aJj  dU*^  O^L^'  Ji  d^^  3  bjA:j  lU  AjT  d^r-C  dT  Lr^-r^ 

C?3j  _^^S'  ^  3  *Aa5"  Ak*.».^J  Iaj  A^j J>  ab  AAa.  Aii^)  AA^ ^  j!  d^13-*;^  3  *^J  U  ^j(^3 j*~+ 

J^j  Ij  A-k.jfc.jj  3  -Aj  tc  C^~*  lj.s- j  b  3j{  3j  Aj'-A-i  »t jj  b  ^jj  d^  Aj  b j-i  jA  lb  dT 

Ijj  Cj_/V-C-  ddLbb<  j^j  b  .A-Ab  Jj^rj^j*,*^.  jb  3I  3  b_3-i  j^o  b  <  3^  Aj  AX*«jij 

a5~  b^^j  db  j^ojjli>3  db>  J  A>j.a-  j  I J  bjlb  0.^»Ak  j^jS*5  j— ij  dw^  *-»jvaj  J_3f-Ia  p-Ax.  Ojj-y» 

JAAj  Abb  U—j  AAA  I  J.«j  j  l^—bi  j  3  !  J  *Ajj  L  jA  lla  d^»-  A-j^5^*  ^j  I  J*^  d^^L-cJj^ j  jJ  Juaj^ 

0^3^*-"*  dj-f-  3  Aj‘j-j  ^tjifcl  ^jSw-.  3  <jl»_3~*  jl  J  AiA^f  d3>*-»  -A--»aL  jl  l^T  Aj  Aj  IjC  bA-il  a  a^>jxj 
X-U--I  3  dW'j^.^  Aj  ^-Aj  AjOJjA  A^aJljfcdl^  d^3  iSj d  I  A^»j  Aj  A5^  a  JL>  *  J)*  jJ  | 

(torn)  ^-3  dl  IjL  jb  3  abj-c U£  d  (worm-eaten)  (^)  <-r~^  3  dj-^ 

*3  3  j-b^'l  J—  ®*A-t«J  J^’1  JJ*** T  dJw  A*J  jJjji  dljl  Aj  w^-lc- JsL  Ail  AAALnf’ 
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(illegible)  u  (?)  wjLVIj  (tom  )  ->>£*~c  l^Tjl 

-r4*  .)•*  *1)^  (torn  )  jjl  oUUa-i  ^  jjj  J-.U  i>tr j 

bJT  W1)  J  cr^  j4  Uj  Jjlii  3'  -cuo  «j>*L  oLju.  p\ji  pUtl 

.  -k-£  ^*21^4  ^  )  t  a^'m  l) ^  \  -  -Li  JUb  I 

TRANSLATION 
Farman  No.  I 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful, 

O  ye  believers,  obey  the  Lord,  his  Prophet,  and  your  ruler. 

(Seal  of  Abu-Zafar  Muhammad  Muhiy-ud-dln,  ‘Alameir,  Badshah 
Ghazi,  1079  A.H.).  ^ 

Be  it  known  to  Mujahid  Khan,  who  is  deserving  of  honour  and  kindness 
and  who  should  always  expect  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  that  at  this 
time  the  post  of  Faujdar  of  Sarkar  of  Khairabad  has  fallen  vacant,  owing 
to  the  transfer  of  Ma‘mur  Khan,  who  had  been  hitherto  in  charge  of  the 
supplementary  settlement  of  Baswarah1  and  has  discharged  his  duties 
courageously  and  efficiently,  because  the  said  Ma‘mur  Khan  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  1000  Dhat  (personal)  plus  1000  Sawar  (horse) 
Du-aspah,  Sih-aspah  ( i.e .  some  horsemen  maintaining  two  horses  each  and 
some  three),  by  the  addition  of  one  hundred  personal  and  one  hundred 
horse  (Du-aspah,  Sih-aspah)  to  his  former  rank. 

The  order  of  the  Subduer  of  the  world  is  hereby  issued  that,  on  the 
receipt  of  this  glorious  Farman  you  should  do  your  best  to  carry  on  the 
administration  of  this  Sarkar,  and  you  should  create  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  the  payers  of  revenue  and  destroy  the  oppressors  and  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  You  should  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  keep  the  main  and 
branch  roads  safe  and  well- protected,  so  that  the  travellers  may  use  these 
routes  happily  and  without  any  risk  to  their  persons  or  property,  and 
also  that  the  tyrannical  and  strong  may  not  oppress  the  weak  and  humble 
in  any  way. 

Issued  on  the  4th  ShahrRabi‘-ul-Awwal,  in  the  17th  year  of  the  blessed 
reign.2 

On  the  back  :  Seal  of  Muhammad  Mu'azzam  in  the  right  hand  corner 
at  the  top,  on  which  is  recorded  the  name  of  Prince  Mu‘azzam  with  all 
his  titles. 

1.  This  word  probably  refers  to  a  Mahal  in  the  Sarkar  of  Khairabad,  and  indicates  any  one  of  the 
following  Mahals  which  were  included  in  that  Sarkar  Baswah,  Basrah,  Sharwarah,  and  Bassara,  the  last 
one  being  most  probable.  See  A’in,  II,  (Jarret  s  Translation),  pp.  176-177* 

2.  The  17th  regnal  year  of  Aurangzgb  corresponds  to  the  year  1086  Hijri,  but  the  year  ^  given  in  the 
seal  at  the  top  is  clearly  1079  Hijri,  corresponding  to  the  10th  regnal  year,  so  that  17th  seems  to  be 
a  mistake  of  the  scribe. 
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Farman  No.  II 
Seal  of  the  Emperor 

O  ye  believers,  obey  the  Lord,  his  Prophet,  and  your  ruler. 

This  glorious  Farman  is  being  issued  at  this  auspicious  hour,  that  the 
post  of  Faujdari,  DlwanI,  and  Amlni  of  Parganah  Shahabad,  alias  Qannauj, 
and  other  Mahals  included  in  the  roll  of  the  Khalisa  Sharifa  (Royal  Domains) 
which  has  fallen  vacant  on  account  of  the  transference  ofRai  MakrandDas 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Kharif  harvest  of  the  year  Takha  Qu'iel 
(name  of  a  Turkish  year),  is  conferred  on  Sayyid  Munawwar,  who  is 
worthy  of  Royal  favours.  He  (the  said  S.  Munawwar)  ought  to  carry  out 
his  duties  and  trust  with  truthfulness,  righteousness,  honesty,  and  res¬ 
ponsibility,  and  further  he  should,  in  the  administration  of  his  charge, 
exert  himself  in  issuing  strict  warnings  to  the  miscreants  to  bring  them  to 
the  right  path,  and  in  providing  peace  and  security  to  the  peasantry  and 
securing  the  safety  of  the  goods,  as  also  in  assessing  the  revenue  correctly 
as  well  as  realising  and  depositing  the  same  in  the  government  treasury 
at  the  proper  time,  and  further  he  should  make  full  efforts  to  encourage 
and  enhance  cultivation.  Moreover  he  should  see  to  it  that  no  one  from 
amongst  the  ‘Amils  extracts  from  the  peasantry  (  )  more  than  50% 

of  the  crops,  as  is  fixed  by  the  Illuminating  Scripture  (Shari ‘at)  and  ex¬ 
pounded  in  the  Hanafl  code,  so  that  the  peasantry  may  not  suffer  any 
loss  or  harm,  and  that  no  loophole  is  given  to  the  influential  Zamindars 
(assignees)  to  oppress  the  cultivators  He  should  further  keep  himself 
fully  informed  of  the  activities  of  the  Karorls  and  Fotahdars  so  that  the 
latter  may  restrain  their  hands  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  He  should 
also  proclaim  that  none  of  the  appointed  ‘Amils  should  covet  or  expect  to 
receive  from  the  peasantry  by  force  or  terrorising  any  such  cesses  or  per¬ 
quisites  as  the  allowances  of  the  Tahsildars  or  Pattadars  or  the  expenses 
of  coming  and  going  of  these  officials  and  similar  other  impositions,  all 
of  which  have  been  remitted  by  the  kindness  and  mercy  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor. 

He  should,  besides,  send  to  the  Imperial  Record  Office  a  copy  of  the 
revenue  records  (Nuskha  Diwani)  and  all  the  files  containing  statements 
of  revenue  realisations  and  other  cognate  papers,  every  harvest  and  every 
year,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  He  should  not  transfer  any  of 
the  ‘Amils  unless  he  is  guilty  of  embezzlement  or  fraud  or  any  other  grave 
fault,  so  that  the  peasantry  be  not  put  to  unnecessary  inconvenience  and 
vexation,  which  results  in  maladministration  and  injury  to  the  parganahs. 
Should  any  realisations  of  revenue  be  less  than  the  fixed  assessment,  the 
‘Amils  shall  be  held  responsible  for  it.  Should  any  ‘Amil  be  guilty  of  mis¬ 
appropriation,  he  (the  said  Sayyid  Munawwar)  should  investigate  the  case 
so  carefully  and  accurately  that  in  case  of  re-investigation  nothing  con¬ 
trary  to  the  previous  enquiry  should  be  revealed  nor  should  it  appear 
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that  in  carrying  out  the  enquiry  he  has  made  any  private  or  personal 
gains,  which  is  improper  in  the  performance  of  public  duties.  As  a  fur¬ 
ther  precaution  he  should  translate  into  Persian  the  rough  drafts  of  the* 
records  of  a  few  villages  of  the  Parganah,  and  should  it  be  revealed  that 
the  ‘Amil  has  extracted  and  spent  any  money  out  of  the  above-mentioned 
cesses  (Abwabs),  then  he  should  question  him  (i.e.  the  ‘Amil  concerned) 
and  forward  the  said  translation  to  His  Majesty,  so  that  another  ‘Amil  may 
be  appointed  in  his  place  and  he  may  be  imprisoned,  and  that  the  others 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  cheating  may  take  warning  from  him.  But  if  the 
guilt  of  the  man  is  not  proved,  he  should  be  retained  in  his  office.  He 
should  also  take  securities  from  the  Chowdhries  and  Qanungos  that  they 
will  state  the  true  and  real  facts  in  the  event  of  the  ‘Amils  having  unduly 
extracted  and  expended  any  of  the  above-mentioned  cesses.  And  if 
these  people  try  to  delay  or  evade  giving  correct  information,  then  he 
should,  after  duly  informing  the  Imperial  Government,  discharge  them 
and  expel  them  from  their  homes.  Further,  when  the  report  has  reached 
His  Majesty  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the  royal  domains  is  due  from 
any  ‘Amil,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Dlwans  and  Amins  made  undue 
interference  in  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  that  ‘Amil,  and  without 
making  proper  enquiries  postponed  the  decision  of  the  case,  then  such 
people  (‘Amils)  should  not  be  removed  from  service  until  their  whole 
case  has  been  reported  to  His  Majesty. 

The  appointed  ‘Amils  of  the  Royal  Domains  (Khalsa  Sharifa)  should 
realise  and  deposit  the  fixed  revenue  at  the  proper  time,  and  whenever 
any ‘Amil  is  transferred,  they  should  then  and  there  take  a  full  account  of 
the  moneys  due  from  him.  Should  any  one  be  found  remiss  in  the  acquittal 
of  his  duties  and  obligations,  he  shall  be  asked  to  explain  his  conduct. 

Recorded  this  20th  day  of  Rabi‘-ul-Awwal,  of  the  12th  year  of  reign. 

On  the  reverse  : — 

Two  seals  One  at  the  top  and  another  near  the  middle  portion 
both  of  Ja'far  Khan,  bearing  the  inscription. 

i.e.  Ja'far  Khan,  slave  of  Emperor  ‘  Alamglr.  Above  the  upper  seal  there 
is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Translation. — Issued  by  this  humble  servant,  devotee  of  the  said 
Plr  (i.e.  the  Emperor  'Alamglr).  Endorsement  of  the  appointment  of 
Sayyid  Munawwar,  as  stated  in  the  body  of  the  Farman,  to  the  office 
formerly  occupied  by  Rai  Makrand  Das. 

Below  this,  details  of  the  various  Mahals  and  their  revenue  figures 
are  given,  for  the  guidance  of  the  newly  appointed  Faujdar. 


NOTE  ON  THE  ABOVE  TWO  FARMANS 

I 

This  Farman  is  of  much  value  inasmuch  as  it  affords  clear  evidence  of 
(1)  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Faujdar,  (2)  the  nature  of  the  Sarkar 
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as  an  administrative  division,  and  (3)  the  status  of  the  office  of  Faujdar, 
under  Mughal  Government.  This  question  has  come  into  prominence 
'since  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Moreland,  in  a  learned  paper  contributed  to  the 
Journal  of  Indian  History  (1927),  Vol.  VI,  Pt.  II,  argued  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  Sarkars  were  merely  fiscal  divisions ,  while  for  purposes  of 
general  administration  there  were  a  number  of  parallel  and  entirely  dist¬ 
inct  divisions  called  *  Faujdaris  *  of  which  the  heads  were  Faujdars.  I 
have  elsewhere  shown  the  utter  baselessness  of  Moreland’s  hypothesis 
and  have  adduced  evidence  from  contemporary  records  to  prove  that 
there  were  no  other  political  divisions  under  the  Subah  except  the  Sarkars 
and  that  the  head  of  the  Sarkar  was  called  Faujdar.  (See  my  Provincial 
Government  of  the  Mughals ,  pp. 77-78  and  pp.  88  et  seq).  Besides  this,  I 
have  elsewhere  described  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Faujdar,  which 
pertained  broadly  to  three  branches  of  administration  :  revenue,  police, 
and  the  army.  He  was  to  assist  the  ‘ Amalguzars  in  the  realisation  of  revenue 
if  the  cultivators  turned  contumacious.  But  his  main  function  was  guard¬ 
ing  the  countryside  and  the  rural  areas  of  the  Sarkar  in  his  charge,  and 
keeping  the  roads  and  high  ways  safe  and  secure  from  brigands.  In  the 
army  he  had  regularly  to  inspect  the  local  militia  and  keep  it  well-equipped 
and  in  good  trim.  If  any  thefts  or  robberies  took  place  the  Faujdar  was 
answerable  for  them  and  all  such  mishaps  (op.  cit.  pp.  208-209). 

Now  the  Farman  under  review  affords  an  illustration  from  actual 
administration  to  confirm  exactly  the  views  I  have  held  concerning  the 
duties,  functions,  and  status  of  the  Office  of  the  Faujdar. 

Mujahid  Khan,  on  whom  the  post  of  Faujdar  of  the  Sarkar  of  Khair- 
abad1  was  bestowed,  is  therein  instructed  (1)  to  protect  the  loyal  peasants 
(revenue-payers)  from  oppression  and  to  destroy  the  oppressors  and 
miscreants,  (2)  to  protect  the  main  and  branch  roads  so  that  the  travellers 
and  way-farers  may  move  freely  and  happily,  (3)  and  to  see  that  the  strong 
and  the  mighty  do  not  tyrannise  over  the  feeble  and  weak  in  anyway. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  no  judicial  or  magisterial  duties 
or  powers  of  any  sort  are  herein  entrusted  to  the  Faujdar.  This  further 
supports  my  view  that  the  Faujdar  had  no  judicial  functions,  which  in  the 
Sarkar  were  shared  between  the  Kotwal  and  the  Qadi,  the  former  being  a 
criminal  magistrate,  above  the  Shiqqdar  of  the  Parganah. 

Farmans  like  this,  of  which  a  considerable  number  are  still  extant 
in  public  and  private  collections,  serve  to  show  that  the  Mughal  govern¬ 
ment  down  to  the  time  of  Aurangzeb  at  any  rate,  was  quite  alive  to  its 
obligations  to  provide  security,  peace,  and  justice  for  its  subjects. 

II 

This  Farman  pertains  to  the  revenue  department,  and  affords  detailed 
information  about  the  officials  of  the  revenue  administration  and  their 

1.  KhairabSd  was  an  important  Sarkar  in  the  province  of  Awadh  and  almost  coincided  with  the  present 
district  of  Sitapur-Biswan,  north  of  Lucknow.  It  comprised  twenty-two  Mabels. 
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functions  and  powers  in  a  Khalsa  district  (i.e.  Imperial  or  Reserved  Terri¬ 
tory^  I  prefer  to  render  it).1  It  gives  us  the  names  of  all  the  important 
officials  connected  with  revenue  administration  in  a  Khalsa  Division,  and 
incidentally  their  respective  official  status.  The  names  of  the  following 
officers  are  mentioned  in  the  Farman:  Divan,  Amin,  ‘Amil,  Krori,  Fotah- 
dar,  Tahslldar,  Pattadar,  Chowdhry,  and  Qanungo.  It  is  dear  that  all 
these  officers  were  mainly  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
revenue,  although  some  of  them,  had  certain  other  duties  and  powers  also. 
For  instance,  the  Divans  and  Amins  were  enjoined  to  keep  the  country¬ 
side  safe  and  to  provide  peace  and  security  for  the  peasantry.  For  this 
purpose  they  had  the  right  to  requisition  and  from  the  Faujdar  and  Shiqq- 
dar  where  and  when  they  found  it  necessary  for  the  unhampered  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  public  duty.2 

The  use  of  the  terms  Divani  and  Amini  calls  lor  some  explanation. 
It  is  well  known  that  for  purposes  of  revenue  collection  and  disbursement 
of  remunerations  of  Mansabdars  a  considerable  part  of  the  Imperial  terri¬ 
tory  was  assigned  to  the  various  Mansabdars.  These  assignments  were 
called  Jagirs  and  the  land  that  was  retained  by  the  government  was  known 
as  Khalsa.  The  assignees  (i.e.  the  Mansabdars  who  held  Jagirs)  used  to 
appoint  their  own  Divans  and  Amins  3  (i.e.  trustees)  to  realise  the  revenues 
of  their  assignments.  It  would  appear  from  the  Farman  under  notice  that 
like  the  Mansabdars  the  Imperial  Governments  also  used  to  appoint 
Divans  and  Amins  to  collect  the  revenues  from  the  Khalsa  (reserved) 
lands.  It  is  clearly  stated  here  that  the  two  offices  of  Divani  or  Amini 
were  conferred  on  one  and  the  same  person.  The  Divan  and  Amin,  it  will 
be  observed,  held  a  different  position  from  the  rest  of  the  revenue  officers 
mentioned  above,  viz.  the  ‘Amil,  Karori,  Fotahdar,  etc.,  who  constituted 
what  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  call  the  regular  officers  of  the 
various  districts.  As  distinguished  from  these  the  Divan  and  Amin, 
whether  of  the  assignees  or  of  the  Emperor,  may  be  placed  under  the 
category  of  irregular  officers.  In  order  to  make  this  distinction  intelligible 
we  may  take  a  concrete  example  from  the  territory  of  Qannauj  itself, 
with  which  this  Farman  deals.  Qannauj  was  a  Sarkar  in  the  province  of 
Agra,  comprising  30  Mahals  and  an  area  of  2776673  Bigahs.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Farman  that  out  of  this  the  Parganah  of  Qannauj  and  several  other 
Mahals  were  Khalsa  land,  obviously  showing  that  the  rest  of  the  Sarkar  was 
Jagir,  i.e .  assigned  or  transferred  land. 

Now  all  over  the  empire  every  Sarkar  and  Parganah  had  its  regular 
officers,  including  the  revenue  officers  referred  to  above.  The  land 
under  their  charge  was  either  Khalsa  or  Jagir  or  of  both  kinds  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Sarkar  of  Qannauj .  Both  the  Emperor  and  the  Jagtrdars  used  to 

1.  See  the  author's  Provincial  Govt,  of  the  Mughals,  pp.  7®"79* 

2.  Ibid.  . 

3.  Both  the  offices  were  usually  vested  in  the  same  person.  Indeed  the  two  terms  were  used  more  or 

less  as  synonyms. 
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appoint  their  own  Trustees  (Amins)  or  Divans  to  their  respective  lanfls  to 
supervise  and  realise  the  revenues  on  their  behalf.  It  frequently  happened 
•that  a  Khalsa  territory  might  be  given  away  as  Jagir  or  a  Jagir  might  be 
reserved  and  made  Khalsa  ;  and  such  changes  would  naturally  involve 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Trustees  and  Divans  of  one  party  and  the  posting 
of  those  of  the  other  party,  while  the  regular  local  officers  would  not  be 
affected  by  such  changes,  although  in  the  natural  course  they  were  liable 
to  be  transferred.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Divans  and 
Amirs  representing  their  respective  chiefs  were  also  liable  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  like  the  other  officers  even  when  there  was  no  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  territory  in  their  charge,  just  as,  in  the  case  under  notice,  Rai  Mak- 
rand  Das  was  transferred  and  was  succeeded  by  Sayyid  Munawwar. 

Further,  we  learn  from  this  Farman  that  His  Majesty’s  Divan  was 
charged  not  merely  with  the  realisation  of  revenue  but  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  peasantry,  of  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security,  and,  of  using  all  his  resources  to  enhance  and  encourage  cultiv¬ 
ation  and  to  promote  the  interests  both  of  the  king  and  the  ryot.  Besides, 
it  was  also  his  duty  to  see  that  the  local  officers  who  actually  made  the 
assessment  and  collection  did  not  collect  more  than  the  fixed  amount,  and 
also,  if  there  happened  to  be  any  hereditary  landlords,  to  see  that  these 
did  not  oppress  their  ryots  by  excessive  collections.  En  passant  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  rate  of  revenue  realisation  seems  to  have  been  raised 
under  Aurangzeb  to  50%  of  the  produce,  in  conformity  with  the  maximum 
demand  allowed  by  the  Hanafite  law.1  This  is  an  important  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation,  coming  as  it  does  from  such  an  unmistakable  source. 

Among  other  duties  of  the  Divan,  one  was  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  all  the  local  revenue  officers  so  that  they  might  not  tyrannise  over 
the  cultivators.  In  the  event  of  discovering  any  embezzlement  or 
defalcation,  the  Amin  (Divan)  had  also  the  authority  to  transfer  the  ‘Amil. 
In  case  he  has  grounds  to  suspect  any  misappropriation  on  the  part  of 
the  ‘Amil,  the  Divan  is  enjoined  to  investigate  the  case  very  carefully,  so 
that  any  subsequent  reinvestigation  should  not  reveal  either  that  his 
enquiry  was  wrong  or  that  he  had  received  any  illegal  gratification.  In¬ 
cidentally,  we  also  learn  that  if  the  guilt  of  an  ‘Amil  was  established  his 
case  was  reported  to  the  government  and  the  man  was  sacked  and  in¬ 
carcerated.  But  if  his  guilt  was  not  proved  he  was  restored  to  his  office. 
One  striking  instruction  given  to  the  Divan  is  that  in  case  the  non-payment 
of  revenues  by  an  ‘Amil  (because  the  ‘Amil  was  responsible  for  all 
realisations  and  arrears  thereof)  is  found  to  be  due  to  the  mismanagement 
or  undue  interference  of  previous  Divans  and  Amins,  then  such  a  person 
should  not  be  removed  from  office  before  his  case  has  been  reported  to 
His  Majesty  and  a  full  enquiry  carried  out.  In  order  to  ensure  accurate 
and  full  realisations  and  to  avoid  cheating  on  the  part  of  the  ‘Amil,  the 


r.  The  usual  rate  of  land  revenue  in  the  previous  reigns  was  one- third  of  the  produce. 
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Divan  should  personally  inspect  the  records  of  villages  and  send  Persian 
translations  of  some  of  them  to  His  Majesty. 

Another  well-known  duty  of  the  Divan  was  to  send  to  the  Imperial 
Secretariat  copies  of  all  the  local  records  of  harvests,  etc.,  each  year. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  significant  point  which  this 
Farman  brings  to  light  is  that  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  Divans  in  the 
different  districts,  wherever  there  were  any  Khalsa  lands  (and  these  must 
have  been  scattered  all  over),  serve  to  exercise  a  great  check  upon  the 
local  officers  and  gave  the  central  government  a  means  of  regular  super¬ 
vision  of  their  activities. 

Thus  this  Farman  is  an  extremely  valuable  document.  It  helps  to 
elucidate  some  very  important  and  rather  knotty  points  in  the  compli¬ 
cated  mechanism  of  the  revenue  administration  of  the  Mughal  empire. 

P.  Saran., 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  ALWAR  MANUSCRIPT  6f 
WAQI  ‘  AT-I-B  AB  ARI 


A  BEAUTIFUL  manuscript  of  Wdqiat-i-Babari  from  the  Alwar 
State  Museum  was  exhibited  at  Udaipur  last  December.  It  is 
a  good  specimen  of  Persian  calligraphy,  with  lovely  illustrations. 
The  binding  is  a  real  work  of  art  and  goes  far  to  show  what  an  indigenous 
craftsman  could  achieve  under  congenial  conditions.  The  date  of  the 
manuscript  however  offers  a  puzzle  that  baffles  me  though  scholars  fami¬ 
liar  with  Persian  historical  works  may  find  an  easy  solution. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Babar's  Memoir  was  rendered  into  Persian  by 
Khan-i-Khanan  ‘Abdur-Rahlm  Khan  during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  and 
was  presented  to  his  imperial  patron  some  time  in  November  1589  (13th 
Azur  approximated  to  24th  November).  But  according  to  the  scribe's 
note  the  Alwar  manuscript  was  completed  by  the  order  of  Prince  Huma- 
yun  in  937  A.H.  or  1531  A.D.,  while  Babar  was  still  alive.  The  note 
runs  as  follows  : 

UiVlw^lj  oUilj  d S' y  Ijub 

(j  j-i  j  -LI 

-UjJI-Cj  J  {j*  *j^**«4'  j  J  <\y 

which  in  plain  English  means  :  “  The  transcription  of  this  book, 
called  Tuzuk  Waqiat-i-Babari  by  order  of  His  Royal  Highness 
Muhammad  Humayun  (may  the  sun  of  his  good  fortune  and  glory  be  in 
the  ascendant !)  was,  by  the  grace  of  God,  completed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  of  Jumadi-uth-ThanI  937  A.H.  by  the  hand  of  His  weak  slave 
‘All,  the  scribe,  may  Allah  forgive  his  sins  !” 

I  am  indebted  for  a  transcription  of  the  above  note  to  Mr.  Chunni 
Lai,  Curator,  State  Museum,  Alwar.  The  date  is  given  both  in  figures 
and  in  words,  and  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  ten  years  between  the  two 


1.  Akbar  Nama,  tr.  Beveridge,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  862. 
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which  may  be  attributed  to  a  clerical  error.  Even  if  the  later  date  of  A.H. 
937  given  in  words  is  accepted,  our  difficulty  is  not  obviated.  For  ‘  Abdur 
Rahim  was  bom  in  15561  while  ‘Ali  claims  that  his  transcription  was 
completed  as  early  as  1531.  r 

The  title  of  the  manuscript  as  given  by  the  scribe  is  also  not  without 
peculiarity.  The  original  Turki  memoir  usually  goes  by  the  name  of 
Tuzuk-i-Babari  while  ‘Abdur-Rahlm’s  Persian  version  is  known  as 
Wdqidt-i-Bdbarx .  The  Alwar  manuscript  however  is  called  Tuzuk 
Wdqidt-i-Babari  by  ‘All  the  scribe,  a  clumsy  title  in  any  case. 

Where  the  manuscript  originally  came  from  we  do  not  know.  Pre¬ 
sumably  it  formed  part  of  the  splendid  collection  of  Banni  Singh,  the  third 
ruler  of  the  reigning  house,  and  if  this  surmise  is  correct,  the  manu¬ 
script  could  have  found  its  way  into  the  fortress  palace  of  Alwar  only 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
have  been  a  family  heirloom,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  Rao 
Kalyan  Singh  obtained  the  Jagir  of  Macheri  about  1671.  It  is  therefore 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  manuscript  may  have  come  to  Alwar 
from  some  other  locality. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  this  manuscript  correctly.  The  copyist's 
note  is  obviously  based  on  a  misapprehension.  The  only  explanation 
that  occurs  to  me  is  not  free  from  objection.  Probably  the  scribe  had  before 
him  Humayun’s  copy  of  Tuzuk  and  inadvertently  added  the  concluding 
sentence  (after  translating  it  into  Persian,  of  course)  of  the  original  Turki 
to  his  transcription  of  Waqiat.  That  may  explain  the  curious  combina¬ 
tion  of  Tuzuk  and  Waqiat  in  the  title. 

Among  the  illustrations  is  one  of  the  Qutb  Mlnar  as  Babar  saw  it. 
The  lofty  minar  is  depicted  with  the  cupola  that  once  surmounted  it, 
but  the  cupola  was  intact  till  1794  and  does  not  therefore  offer  any  certain 
clue  to  the  age  of  the  Alwar  manuscript  of  Wdqx  dt-i-Babarl.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  other  illustrations  may  however  prove  more  fruitful,  but  I 
had  not  time  to  undertake  it.  Nor  has  the  text  so  far  been  scrutinised 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  antiquity  of  the  manuscript. 

How  are  we  to  treat  the  scribe  ‘All’s  statement  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  era,  for  it  is  specifically  mentioned.  Both  927  and  937  A.H. 
are  too  early  for  ‘Abdur-Rahim  Khan-i-Khanan  but  the  figures  cannot 
be  manipulated  in  view  of  ‘Abdur-Rahlm’s  authorship,  since  we  are 
confronted  with  another  definite  statement  that  the  manuscript  was  com¬ 
pleted  before  Humayun’s  accession  to  the  throne.  The  only  possible  al¬ 
ternatives  are  that  the  date  of  a  Turki  manuscript  has  been  inadvert¬ 
ently  inserted  or  that  the  concluding  sentence  was  deliberately  added  by 
a  person  unacquainted  with  the  actual  date.2 

S.  N.  Sen. 


1 .  Akbar  Nama  tr.  Beveridge,  Index  p.  2  ;  Beak's  Oriental  Biography. 

2.  Vide  Cultural  Activities,  p.  300  [Alwar  MS.]  —Ed.  /.  C. 
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TALBIS  IBLIS  OF  ABU’L-FARAJ  IBN  AL-JAWZl 
(Continued  from  Islamic  Culture  April  1945)1 


Section  dealing  with  the  Evidences  which  show  that  Singing  and  Wailing  should 
be  disapproved  and  forbidden. 

OUR  colleagues  argue  from  the  Qur'an,  the  Sunnah,  and  the  import 
of  the  practice. 

1.  Three  texts  are  cited  from  the  Qur’an  : 

(a)  xxxi.  5,  And  of  mankind  is  he  who  payeth  for  mere  pastime  of 
discourse .  We  have  been  told  by  ‘Abd  al-Wahhab  b.  al-Mubarak  and 
Yahya  b.  ‘All  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Abu’s-Sahba,2  according  to 
which  the  latter  said  :  I  asked  Ibn  Mas‘ud  the  meaning  of  this  text, 
and  he  said  :  It  assuredly  means  singing. — Other  authorities  took  the 
same  view. 

(b)  liii.  61,  While  ye  amuse  yourselves.  We  have  been  told  by  ‘Abd¬ 
allah  b.  ‘All  a  Tradition  going  back  to  ‘Ikrimah,  according  to  which  Ibn 
‘Abbas  said  the  word  in  the  text  was  Himyari  for  “  singing.” — Mujahid 
said  the  word  was  Yemenite,  with  the  same  sense. 

(c)  xvii.  64,  (addressed  to  Satan),  And  excite  any  of  them  whom  thou 
const  with  thy  voice  and  urge  thy  horse  against  them.  We  have  been  told 
by  Mauhub  b.  Ahmad  a  Tradition  according  to  which  Mujahid  said  * 
This  means  singing  and  instrumental  music. 

2.  As  for  the  Sunnah  :  we  have  been  informed  by  Ibn  al-Hasm  in 
a  Tradition  going  back  to  Nafi‘  that  Ibn-‘Umar,  hearing  a  shepherd’s  pipe, 
put  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  and  turned  his  mount  away  from  the  road. 
He  said  to  me  repeatedly :  Nafi‘,  do  you  hear  it  ? — Each  time  I  said,  Yes, 
he  went  on.  When  at  last  I  said,  No,  he  lowered  his  hands,  and  brought 
his  mount  back  to  the  road.  He  said  :  I  saw  the  Prophet  do  as  I  have 
been  doing  when  he  heard  a  shepherd’s  pipe. 

I  would  observe :  If  that  was  how  they  acted  in  the  case  of  a.  sound 
which  did  not  exceed  moderation,  what  would  they  have  done  with  the 
singing  and  piping  of  our  contemporaries  ? 

We  have  been  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  in  a  Tradition  going 
back  to  Abu-Umamah3  that  the  latter  said  :  The  Prophet  forbade  the 

1.  An  instalment  comprising  pp.  246-266  of  the  Arabic  text. 

2.  Of  Kufah. 

3.  His  name  is  given  as  lyas  or  'Abdallah  b.  Tha'labah. 
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purchase,  sale,  and  instruction  of  singing-girls,  and  declared  their  price 
unlawful,  reciting  the  text  xxxi.  5  quoted  above.  The  same  Tradition  is 
quoted  with  another  chain  of  transmitters,  adding  to  the  Prophet  s  words  i 
No  man  raises  his  voice  in  singing  but  God  sends  two  demons  to  pursue 
him,  one  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other,  who  keep  on  kicking  his 
chest  till  he  is  the  one  who  is  silent.— A  Tradition  similar  to  the  former  is 
also  given  on  the  authority  of  ‘A’ishah.  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  b.  'Auf  recorded 
that  the  Prophet  said  :  I  have  only  forbidden  two  foolish  and  wicked 
sounds,  one  which  goes  with  a  tune  and  one  which  goes  with  calamity. 

We  have  been  given  by  Zafar  b.  'All  a  Tradition  going  back  to 
Ibn  'Umar,  according  to  which  the  latter  said  :  I  went  in  with  the  Prophet 
when  his  son  Ibrahim  was  dying.  The  Prophet  took  him  up  and  placed 
him  in  his  bosom,  his  eyes  streaming.  I  said  :  O  Apostle  of  God  dost 
thou  weep,  whereas  thou  forbiddest  us  to  weep  ? — He  said  :  I  forbid  not 
weeping  ;  I  only  forbid  two  silly  wicked  sounds,  that  which  accompanies 
frivolous  music,  sport,  and  the  devil's  pipes,  and  that  made  at  the  time  of 
calamity,  beating  the  face,  rending  the  garments,  and  diabolic  tunes. 

We  have  been  told  by  ‘Abdallah  b.  ‘All,  teacher  of  the  Qur  an  in  a 
Tradition  going  back  to  ‘Ikrimah  after  Ibn  ‘Abbas,  that  the  Prophet  said : 

I  have  been  sent  to  destroy  the  pipe  and  the  drum.— The  same  Tradition 
is  cited  by  another  chain  of  transmitters. 

We  have  been  given  by  Abu'l-Fath  al-Karukhil  a  Tradition  going  back 
to  ‘All  b.  Abl  Talib  according  to  which  the  Prophet  said  :  When  my 
community  practises  fifteen  proceedings,  misfortune  will  overtake  it. 
One  of  those  which  he  enumerated  was  the  employment  of  singing-girls 
and  musical  instruments. 

At-Tirmidhi2  produces  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Abu-Hurairah 
according  to  which  the  Prophet  said  :  When  (i)  booty  is  bandied  about,3 
and  (2)  deposits  are  treated  as  loot,  and  (3)  the  alms  as  a  fine,  and  (4) 
men  study  for  a  non-religious  purpose,  and  (5)  a  man  obeys  his  wife, 
and  (6)  is  unfilial  to  his  mother,  and  (7)  keeps  his  friend  near,  and  (8)  his 
father  at  a  distance,  and  (9)  tunes  are  heard  in  the  mosques,  and  (10)  the 
tribe  is  governed  by  a  criminal,  and  (rr)  the  leader  of  the  people  is  the 
vilest  of  them,  and  (12)  a  man  is  honoured  for  fear  of  the  mischief  he  may 
wreak,  and  (13)  singing-girls  and  musical  instruments  are  paraded,  and 
(14)  wines  are  drunk,  and  (15)  the  last  of  the  community  curse  the  first, 
then  let  them  expect  a  red  wind,  an  earthquake,  swallowing  by  the  ground, 
transformation,  casting  forth,  and  a  series  of  signs,  like  a  worn-out  neck¬ 
lace  of  which  the  string  breaks,  and  the  beads  follow  each  other. 

There  is  also  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Sahl  b.  Sad4  that  the  Prophet 


1.  462-548.  Karukh  was  ten  leagues  from  Herat. 

2.  Cairo,  1292,  II,  33* 

3.  This  is  Ibn  al-Athir's  interpretation  of  the  phrase. 

4.  Died  88  or  91,  said  to  be  the  last  of  the  "  Companions  "  who  died  in  Madlnah. 
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said  :  There  shall  be  in  my  community  swallowing  by  the  earth*  casting 
forth,  and  transformation. — He  was  asked  when  these  things  would  come 
about.  He  replied  :  When  singing-girls  and  musical  instruments  are 
paraded  and  wines  are  allowed  to  be  drunk. 

We  have  also  been  told  by  Abu’ 1 -Hasan  Sad  al-Khair  b.  Muhammad 
al- Ansar!  a  Tradition  given  by  Ibn-Majah  in  his  Sunan 1  according  to 
which  Safwah  b.  Umayyah1 2  said  :  We  were  with  the  Prophet  when  ‘Amr 
b.  Qurrah  came  in,  and  said  :  O  Apostle  of  God,  misery  is  my  appointed 
lot,  and  I  can  only  maintain  myself  by  playing  the  tambourine ;  so  give 
me  permission  to  sing  without  impropriety. — The  Prophet  said  :  No 
permission  shall  you  have  nor  honour  nor  comfort.  You  lie,  enemy  of 
God  that  you  are  !  God  has  given  you  lawful  and  fair  means  of  subsistence, 
and  you  have  chosen  unlawful  means  instead  of  the  lawful  which  he  has 
bestowed  on  you.  Had  I  previously  given  an  order,  I  should  have  done 
something  terrible  to  you.  Begone,  and  offer  repentance  to  God.  If  you 
speak  in  this  style  after  my  order,  I  shall  have  you  severely  scourged, 
your  head  shaven  as  an  example  to  others,  and  banish  you  from  your 
family,  and  allow  the  lads  of  Madlnah  to  plunder  your  goods. — 'Amr 
rose  up  in  distress  and  shame  of  which  God  only  knows  the  amount. 
When  he  had  retreated  the  Prophet  said  :  Any  one  of  these  rebels  who 
dies  unrepentant  shall  be  raised  by  God  naked  without  a  shred  to  cover 
him,  and  each  time  he  tries  to  rise  he  shall  be  thrown  down  again. 

As  for  the  records3  Ibn  Mas'ud  said  :  Singing  causes  hypocrisy  to 
thrive  in  the  heart  even  as  water  makes  vegetables  grow.  If  a  man  mount 
a  steed  without  saying  In  the  name  of  God ,  Satan  rides  behind  him,  and 
bids  him  sing  ;  if  he  has  no  aptitude  for  it,  Satan  bids  him  wish  for  it. 

Ibn  ‘Umar  passing  by  some  men  in  pilgrim  attire,  among  whom  one 
was  singing,  said :  May  God  not  listen  to  you  ! — Passing  by  a  little  girl 
who  was  singing,  he  said  :  If  Satan  would  leave  anyone  alone,  he  would 
have  spared  this  child. 

Al-Qasim  b.  Muhammad4 5  was  asked  by  some  one  about  singing,  and 
said  :  I  forbid  it  and  disapprove  of  your  practising  it. — The  man  asked 
whether  it  was  unlawful.  Al-Qasim  replied  :  Think,  my  nephew,  when 
God  separates  truth  from  falsehood,  with  whach  will  He  place  singing  ? 

Ash-Sha‘bi  is  said  to  have  cursed  both  the  singer  and  his  audience. 

We  have  been  told  by  'Abdallah  b.  ‘All,  the  Qur'an  teacher,  and 
Muhammad  b.  Nasir  a  Tradition  according  to  which  'Umar  b.  'Abd  al- 
'Azlz6  wrote  to  his  sons'  tutor  as  follows  :  Get  the  first  precept  with  which 
you  impress  their  minds  be  detestation  of  playing,  which  begins  with 

1.  Cairo  1313,  II,  69. 

2.  Died  41  or  42.  "  One  of  the  nobles  of  Quraish  both  in  Pagon  Times  and  in  Islam  ”  (Dhahabi). 

3.  i.e.,  sayings  of  early  saints. 

4.  Grandson  of  the  Caliph  Abu-Bakr,  died  106. 

5.  Umayyad  Caliph. 
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Satan  and  ends  in  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  For  I  have  been  told  by 
learned  and  trustworthy  persons  that  presence  at  concerts  and  listening 
to  singing  with  partiality  causes  hypocrisy  to  thrive  in  the  heart  even  as* 
water  makes  grass  grow.  Assuredly  avoiding  that  by  keeping  away  from 
such  ^  scenes  is  easier  for  a  sensible  person  than  letting  hypocrisy  take 
root  in  his  heart. 

Fudail  b.  ‘Iyad1  said  :  Singing  is  a  spell  for  immorality. 

Yazid  b.  al-Walid2  said  :  Beware,  O  ye  Umayyads,  of  singing,  which 
encourages  lust,  destroys  manliness,  is  a  substitute  for  wine,  and  operates 
like  intoxication.  If  you  must  practise  it,  still  keep  it  away  from  women, 
for  it  incites  to  immorality. 

I  would  observe  that  many  a  devotee  and  ascetic  has  been  seduced  by 
chanting  ;  we  have  mentioned  a  number  of  such  cases  in  our  book  Censure 
of  Passion.  We  have  been  told  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  a  Tradition  going 
back  to  Abu’z-Zinad3  according  to  which  one  night  Sulaiman  b.  ‘Abd 
al -Malik4  had  company  in  a  country  seat  of  his,  on  the  roof ;  when  his 
guests  had  departed,  he  called  for  water  to  wash  with,  which  was  brought 
by  a  slave-girl.  While  she  was  pouring  it  on  him,  and  he  made  a  sign 
with  his  hand  indicating  that  he  wanted  more,  she  took  no  notice,  as  she 
was  listening  intently  with  her  whole  body  turned  towards  some  singing 
which  she  was  hearing  from  the  direction  of  the  camp.  Sulaiman  dis¬ 
missed  her  and  himself  listened  to  the  music  which  was  a  male  singer’s. 
He  attended  to  it  till  he  had  made  out  the  words  of  the  song.  He  then 
called  for  another  of  his  slave-girls,  washed,  and  next  morning  gave  a 
public  audience.  When  the  people  were  seated,  he  started  the  subject  of 
singing  and  singers  ;  and  his  language  was  so  gentle  that  the  people 
supposed  he  fancied  it  himself,  and  began  to  use  language  of  similar 
moderation  and  approval  about  it.  The  Caliph  then  asked  whether  there 
was  any  one  left  who  performed.  One  of  the  people  said  :  Prince  of  Be¬ 
lievers,  there  are  staying  with  me  two  skilful  performers  from  Ailah. — 
The  Caliph  asked  the  man  where  his  lodging  in  the  camp  was,  and  the 
latter  pointed  to  the  place  whence  the  singing  had  been  heard.  Sulaiman 
sent  for  the  performers  ;  his  messenger  found  one  of  them  and  brought 
him  into  Sulaiman’ s  presence.  Sulaiman  asked  the  man  his  name,  and  he 
replied,  Samir.  The  Caliph  then  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  performer  he 
was,  and  the  man  claimed  consummate  skill.  Asked  when  he  had  last 
performed  he  replied  :  Last  night ;  and  being  further  asked  in  what 
part  of  the  camp  he  had  been  he  mentioned  the  quarter  whence  the 
singing  had  .been  heard.  Being  next  asked  what  ode  he  had  sung  he 
mentioned  that  which  had  been  heard  by  Sulaiman.  Sulaiman  then  said  : 


x.  The  Tahdhlb  mentions  two  persons  of  this  name,  one  of  whom  died  120. 

2.  Umayyad  Caliph,  third  of  the  name,  reigned  126. 

3.  His  name  was  'Abdullah  b.  Dhakwan,  died  about  130.  Famous  traditionalist. 

4.  Umayyad  Caliph,  96*99. 
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When' the  male  camel  makes  a  certain  noise,  the  she-camel  beccSmes 
lustful  ;x  and  the  noises  made  by  the  he-goat  and  the  male-dove  have  a 
“corresponding  effect  on  the  females.  Similarly  when  a  man  sings,  a  woman 
becomes  affected  thereby. — He  then  ordered  the  man  to  be  castrated.  He 
proceeded  to  ask  where  singing  had  started,  and  was  most  cultivated. 
He  was  told  in  Madinah  and  chiefly  by  the  impotent,  who  were  masters 
of  the  art.  He  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Madinah,  Abu  Bakr  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  ‘Amr  b.  Hazm,  ordering  him  to  castrate  all  the  impotent  singers 
there. 

3.  The  import.  We  have  already  shown  how  singing  destroys  a 
man's  balance,  and  affects  his  reason  ;  the  explanation  of  this  is  that  when 
a  man  experiences  emotion  he  performs  acts  which  in  the  sober  state  he 
disapproves  of  in  others,  such  as  shaking  the  head,  clapping  the  hands, 
beating  the  ground  with  the  feet,  etc.,  all  of  them  actions  performed  by 
persons  of  weak  intellect.  Such  however  are  induced  by  singing,  the 
effect  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  wine  in  clouding  the  intellect.  Hence 
it  ought  certainly  to  be  forbidden.  We  have  been  told  by  ‘Umar  b.  Zafar 
a  Tradition  going  back  to  Abu  Sa‘Id  al-Kharraz1 2  according  to  which  the 
latter  said  :  The  composers  of  odes  were  mentioned  in  the  presence  of 
Muhammad  b.  Mansur,3  who  said  :  If  these  people  who  flee  from  God 
were  to  be  true  to  and  believing  in  God  and  His  Apostle,  this  would  put 
into  their  minds  what  would  leave  no  time  for  their  frequent  gatherings. 

We  have  been  told  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  a  Tradition  going  back 
to  Muhammad  b.  ‘All  al-‘Abbadi  according  to  which  Abu-‘Abdallah  b, 
Battah  al-‘Ukbari4  said  :  Being  asked  by  someone  about  listening  to 
singing,  I  forbade  him  to  do  so,  telling  him  that  it  was  a  practice  disap¬ 
proved  by  the  learned,  approved  of  by  fools  ;  only  practised  by  a  party 
called  Sufis,  but  more  accurately  Deterxninists,  people  with  base  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  new-fangled  ordinances,  who  make  a  display  of  asceticism,  all 
whose  associates  are  evil-doers  ;  they  make  profession  of  “  desire  ”  and 
“  love,”  casting  out  fear  and  hope  ;  they  listen  to  the  singing  of  lads  and 
women,  are  deeply  affected,  faint  away,  or  rather  pretend  to  faint  and  to 
expire,  asserting  that  this  is  caused  by  their  love  for  their  Lord  and  their 
desire  for  Him.  God  is  far  above  what  the  ignorant  pretend  1 


Section  dealing  with  the  Fallacies  relied  upon  by  those  who  permit  listening 

to  Singing . 

One  of  these  is  the  Tradition  that  two  slave-girls  used  to  beat  drums 
before  ‘A’ishah.  In  one  form  of  the  Tradition  she  says  :  Abu-Bakr  came 

1 .  In  the  original  there  are  technical  words  appropriate  to  the  creatures  mentioned. 

2.  Died  277  (other  dates  are  given).  Called  **  the  Moon  of  the  Sufis." 

3.  At-Tusi,  died  254.  See  Kitdb  Baghd&d,  no.  1338. 

4.  Died  387,  a  Hanbalite  jurist  of  repute.  Account  of  him  in  Sam'Sni's  Ansdtr. 
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to  sec  me  when  there  were  with  me  two  slave-girls  belonging  to  certain 
of  the  Helpers,  who  were  singing  odes  which  the  Madinese  had  performed 
on  the  Day  of  Buath.  Abu-Bakr  said  :  What,  the  melody  of  Satan  in  the 
house  of  God's  Prophet !— The  Prophet  however  said  :  Leave  them  alone, 
Abu-Bakr  ;  every  community  has  its  feast,  and  this  is  ours.  (This  Tradition 
has  been  mentioned  above).  Another  is  the  Tradition  that  when  'A'ishah 
was  once  bringing  a  bride  to  one  of  the  Helpers,  the  Prophet  asked  her 
what  entertainment  they  had  ;  for,  said  he,  the  Helpers  like  to  be  enter¬ 
tained.  (This  Tradition  also  was  mentioned  above). 

Another  is  the  Tradition  of  Fudalah  b.  ‘Ubaid  according  to  whom  the 
Prophet  said  :  God  listens  more  attentively  to  a  man  who  recites  the 
Qur'an  with  a  fine  voice  than  the  master  of  a  songstress  to  his  songstress. — 
Ibn  Tahir  observes  that  the  argument  drawn  from  this  Tradition  is  that  it 
confirms  the  legality  of  listening  to  singing,  since  no  analogy  taken  from 
what  was  unlawful  might  be  employed. 

Another  is  the  Tradition  of  Abu-Hurairah  according  to  which  the 
Prophet  said  :  God  listens  to  nothing  as  He  listens  to  a  prophet  chanting 
the  Qur'an.  Another  that  of  Hatib  that  the  Prophet  said  :  Tne  distinction 
between  the  lawful  and  the  unlawful  is  the  playing  of  the  tambour.1 

Reply.  As  for  the  two  Traditions  of  ‘A’ishah,  we  have  already  dis¬ 
cussed  them,  and  shown  that  people  used  to  recite  poetry,  and  the  term 
“singing"  was  applied  to  a  certain  intonation  employed  in  recitation  with 
repetition  of  sounds  ;  now  this  sort  of  thing  does  not  disturb  the  mental 
balance.  What  argument  can  be  drawn  from  such  sounds,  falling  in  a 
healthy  age  on  pure  hearts,  in  favour  of  these  emotional  notes,  falling  in 
a  turbid  age  on  minds  enslaved  by  passion  ?  This  is  merely  misleading 
the  intelligence.  Is  there  not  a  genuine  Tradition  that  ‘A’ishah  said  :  If 
the  Prophet  had  seen  the  women’s  innovations,  he  would  have  forbidden 
them  the  mosques  ? — The  jurist  who  gives  a  legal  opinion  ought  to  weigh 
the  conditions  just  as  a  physician  weighs  time,  the  patient's  age,  and 
locality,  and  prescribes  accordingly.  What  relation  has  the  singing  of  the 
Helpers  on  the  Day  of  Bu'ath  to  that  of  some  handsome  beardless  boys 
accompanied  by  melodious  instruments  and  performed  with  attractive 
skill,  and  erotic  odes  with  mention  of  the  gazelle  and  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  well-proportioned  form  ?  Will  nature  there  keep  steady  ?  Will  it  not 
rather  be  distraught  with  desire  for  what  pleases  it  ?  No  one  can  claim 
that  he  does  not  feel  such  emotion  save  a  liar,  or  a  superman.  Whoever 
claims  to  find  reference  therein  to  the  Creator  is  employing  what  is 
unbefitting  concerning  Him.  Moreover  nature  will  forestall  such  refer¬ 
ence  by  the  emotion  which  it  will  feel. 

Abu't-Tayyib  at-Tabari  furnished  another  reply  to  this  Tradition.  We 
have  been  told  by  AbuTQasim  al-Hariri  that  he  said  :  Thls  Tradition 
favours  our  view ;  for  Abu-Bakr  called  it  the  melody  of  Satan  and  the 


1.  This  is  explained  below. 
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Prophet  made,  no  objection  to  that  phrase  ;  he  only  forbade  him  to  be 
.over-strict  in  his  censure,  out  of  good  nature,  especially  on  a  feast-day. 
Moreover  ‘A’ i shah  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and  only  censure  of  singing 
is  recorded  of  her  when  she  was  grown  up  and  acquired  knowledge. 
Further  her  brother’s  son  al-Qasim  b.  Muhammad  used  to  censure  singing 
and  forbid  it,  having  obtained  his  knowledge  from  her. 

As  for  the  entertainment  mentioned  in  the  other  Tradition,  it  is  not 
clear  that  singing  is  what  is  meant,  and  it  may  be  the  recitation  of  poetry 
or  something  else.  As  for  the  comparison  with  listening  to  a  singing-girl, 
the  illustration  may  well  be  drawn  from  something  that  is  unlawful. 
Thus  if  a  man  were  to  say  that  he  found  honey  more  delicious  than  wine, 
such  an  assertion  would  be  harmless.  The  comparison  is  to  listening  in 
the  two  cases,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  the  cases  is  lawful  or  unlawful  does 
not  make  comparison  improper.  The  Prophet  said  :  Verily  ye  shall  see 
your  Lord  as  ye  see  the  full  moon,  and  here  too  he  compares  the  former 
vision  with  the  clearness  of  the  latter,  although  there  is  the  difference  that 
the  full  moon  is  a  region  which  the  beholder  comprehends,  whereas  God 
Almighty  is  removed  from  the  like.  Jurists  say  that  the  water  of  purification 
should  not  be  dried  off  the  members  of  the  body  because  it  is  the  vestige 
of  a  devotional  act,  but  the  application  of  such  water  to  the  body1  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  Sunnah,  as  is  the  case  with  the  blood  of  a  martyr.2 
The  two  are  coupled  as  being  both  vestiges  of  devotional  acts,  but  separated 
as  being  respectively  pure  and  impure.  Ibn  Tahir’s  reasoning  that  analogy 
can  only  be  drawn  from  something  licit  is  Sufi  jurisprudence,  not  jurists’ 
doctrine.  The  phrase  rendered  “  chants  the  Qur’an  ”  was  interpreted  by 
Sufyan  b.  ‘Uyainah  as  meaning  “  finds  the  Qur’an  all-sufficient  by  ash- 
Shafi'i  “  moans  and  groans  over  it others  “  make  it  take  the  place  of 
singing  by  camel-riders.”  As  for  playing  the  tambour,  a  number  of  the 
epigoni  used  to  break  such  instruments  though  they  were  unlike  those 
now  in  use  :  what  would  the  epigoni  have  done  had  they  seen  these  ! 
Hasan  al-Basrl  said  that  the  tambour  has  no  connexion  with  Muslim 
practice.  Abu-‘Ubaid  al-Qasim  b.  Salam  said  :  To  interpret  the  tambour¬ 
playing,  mentioned  in  the  Tradition,  of  the  Sufi  practice  is  giving  a  wrong 
interpretation  to  the  Prophet's  words.  His  meaning  in  our  opinion  is 
advertising  a  marriage,  noising  it  abroad  and  talking  about  it. 

I  would  observe  that  if  the  words  be  taken  to  refer  to  an  actual  tambour, 
Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  said  :  I  should  hope  that  there  was  no  harm  in  a 
tambour  at  a  wedding  or  the  like,  but  I  disapprove  of  a  drum. 

We  have  been  told  by  ‘Abdallah  b.  ‘All  al-Muqri  a  Tradition  going 
back  to  ‘Amir  b.  Sa‘d  al-Bajali  who  said  :  I  sought  Thabit  b.  Sa‘d,  a  hero 
of  Badr,  and  found  him  at  a  wedding  which  he  was  celebrating.  There 
were  slave-girls  singing  and  playing  the  tambour. — I  said  to  him  :  Do 


j.  i.e.  of  lustral  water  which  has  been  used. 

2.  It  might  be  expected  that  such  blood  would  have  a  barakah. 
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not  you  forbid  this  ?  He  said  No  :  for  the  Prophet  gave  us  permission 
for  it.  * 

We  have  been  told  by  ‘Abdallah  b.  ‘Ali  a  Tradition  going  back  to 
al-Q&sim  accord  mg  to  whom  ‘A’ishah  said  :  The  Prophet  said,  Advertise 
a  marriage,  and  play  the  tambour  for  one  (the  word  employed  meaning 
literally  "  sieve  *  * 

I  would  observe  that  all  these  arguments  furnish  no  proof  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  singing  which  we  know,  is  emotional.  Certain 
persons  have  been  misled  by  their  attachment  to  Sufism  to  employ  argu¬ 
ments  which  are  ineffective  ;  among  such  is  Abu-Nu‘aim  al-Isfahanl,1 
who  asserted  that  al-Bara’  b.  Malik2  was  partial  to  music  and  enjoyed 
chanting.  He  only  stated  this  about  al-Bara’  because  it  is  recorded  that 
one  day  he  lay  on  his  back,  chanting.  Just  consider  how  feeble  this 
reasoning  is.  Almost  every  one  occasionally  hums  a  tune,  but  what 
relation  does  this  bear  to  listening  to  erotic  singing  ?  Muhammad  b.  Tahir 
also  adduced  arguments  in  their  favour  which  would  not  deserve  mention 
were  it  not  that  some  ignorant  person  might  come  across  the  like  and  be 
misled  thereby,  since  they  are  worthless.  One  of  them  is  a  heading  in 
his  book  :  Section  on  the  demand  to  be  made  on  the  chanter  and  the  Sunnah 
on  the  subject,  wherein  he  makes  the  demand  on  the  chanter  a  Sunnah, 
alleging  a  Tradition  of  ‘Amr  b.  ash-Sharld  whose  father  according  to  him 
said  :  The  Prophet  bade  me  recite  the  poetry  of  U  may  yah3  and  continued 
calling  for  more  till  I  had  recited  a  hundred  verses. — Ibn  Tahir  proceeds  : 
Section  on  the  Evidence  for  listening  to  Erotic  Verse.  Al-‘Ajjaj  said  :  I  asked 
Abu-Hurairah  about  the  ode  commencing 

Haunted  my  dreams  two  wraiths  and  woke  my  pain 
and  he  said  that  such  verses  had  been  recited  in  the  presence  of  the 


Prophet. 

Just  consider  how  remarkable  Ibn-Tahir’s  reasoning  is.  How  can  he 
infer  the  legitimacy  of  singing  from  the  recitation  of  poetry  ?  It  is  like 
saying  that  since  it  is  lawful  to  strike  the  back  of  the  lute  with  the  hand 
it  is  lawful  to  strike  the  strings,  or  that  since  it  is  lawful  to  squeeze  grapes 
and  drink  the  juice  the  same  day  it  is  lawful  to  do  the  like  after  many 
days.  He  forgets  that  the  recitation  of  poetry  does  not  produce  the  emo¬ 
tion  produced  by  singing. 

We  have  been  told  by  Abu-Zur‘ah  b.  Muhammad  b.  Tahir  after  his 
father  that  the  latter  said  :  We  were  told  by  Abu-Mufiammad  at-Tamlml 
that  he  had  asked  the  Sharif  Abu  ‘All  b.  Abi  Musa  al-Hashiml  about 
music,  and  that  the  latter  had  replied  ;  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  it, 
except  that  one  day  in  the  year  370,  I  was  present  at  a  party  given  by 
our  Shaikh  Abu’l-Hasan  ‘Abd  al-‘Aziz  b.  al-Harith  at-Tamimi  to  his 


1.  Jtfilyat  al-Awliyn  I,  350. 

2.  Brother  of  Ana*  b.  Malik,  ob.  20. 

3.  Ibn  AbI’f-$alU 
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friends,  where  there  were  Abu-Bakr  al-Abhari,  head  of  the  Malikites, 
Abu’l-Qasim  ad-Dariki,  head  of  the  Shafi'ites,  Abu’l-Jaish  T^hir  b.  al~ 
*  Husain,  head  of  the  Traditionalists,  Abu’l-Husain  b.  Sam'un,  head  of 
the  preachers  and  ascetics,  Abu-'Abdallah  b.  Mujahid,  head  of  the  me¬ 
taphysicians,  and  his  friend  Abu-Bakr  b.  al-Baqillani ;  it  was  in  the 
house  of  our  Shaikh  Abu’l-Hasan  at-Tamlml,  head  of  the  Hanbalites. 
Abu'AlI  said  :  Had  the  roof  fallen  on  them,  no  one  would  have  been  left 
in  'Iraq  capable  of  giving  a  legal  opinion  in  accordance  with  a  Sunnah, 
about  any  matter  which  cropped  up.  With  them  was  a  lad  Abu-*  Abdallah, 
who  read  the  Qur'an  with  a  fine  voice.  He  was  asked  to  say  something 
and  repeated  while  they  listened  : 

A  message  her  fingers  inscribed  on  a  leaf 
In  perfume,  not  ink,  and  the  message  was  brief ; 

Come  visit  me,  dear  one,  it  said,  and  be  bold  ; 

For  fame  far  and  wide  that  you  love  me  has  told. 

“  Right  willingly  ”  was  the  reply  that  I  made 
To  the  envoy  who  from  her  this  message  conveyed. 

Abu-'Ali  said  :  After  witnessing  this  scene  I  cannot  pronounce  on  this 
question,  either  to  forbid  or  to  permit. 

I  would  observe  that  supposing  Muhammad  b.  Tahir  to  have  reported 
this  correctly  (and  our  Shaikh  the  Hafiz  Ibn-Nasir  used  to  say  that  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  Tahir  was  untrustworthy)  I  should  assume  that  the  verses  were 
recited,  not  chanted  with  rod  and  magadis,1  since  had  this  been  so,  he 
would  have  mentioned  it.  Then  his  language  in  what  follows  is  obscure  : 
"  I  cannot  pronounce  on  this  matter  either  to  forbid  or  to  permit."  If  he 
merely  followed  them,  he  must  have  pronounced  it  lawful  ,*  if  he  studied 
the  evidence  he  must  in  spite  of  their  presence  have  pronounced  it  un¬ 
lawful.  Supposing  the  story  to  be  true,  surely  it  would  have  been  more 
correct  to  follow  the  systems  than  the  representatives  of  the  systems. 
We  have  sufficiently  recorded  the  opinions  of  Abu-Hamfah,  Malik,  Shafi'i, 
and  Ahmad,  and  supported  them  by  proofs. 

Ibn-Tahk  proceeds  in  his  book :  Section  on  the  honour  paid  by  them 
to  the  singer  arid  the  special  place  which  they  assigned  him.  He  alleges  that 
the  Prophet  threw  a  cloak  he  was  wearing  on  Ka'b  b.  Zuhair  when  he 
recited  the  poem  Bdnat  Su'ad.  I  only  mention  this  to  show  the  amount 
of  this  person’s  legal  knowledge  and  power  of  deduction ;  time  is  really 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  on  such  absurdities. 

We  have  been  told  by  Abu-Zur'ah  after  his  father  Muhammad  b. 
Tahir  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Ibrahim  b.  'Abdallah,  a  man  thought  to 
bring  luck,  who  said  he  had  been  told  by  al-Muzani  as  follows  : — We 
were  passing  by  some  people’s  dwelling  in  the  company  of  ash-Shafi'i 
and  Ibrahim  b.  Isma'Il  when  a  singing-girl  was  singing  to  them,  : 

These  mounts  what  doth  ail 
That  they  seem  to  turn  tail  ? 

i .  A  stringed  instrument  known  to  the  Greeks  ;  the  Arabic  form  is  not  found  in  the  lexicon. 
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Shaf^i  bade  us  turn  aside  to  listen.  When  she  had  finished,  he  •  asked 
Ibrahim  whether  he  enjoyed  it.  When  he  said :  No,  ash-Shafi'i  told  him 
he  had  no  sense. 

I  would  observe  that  this  is  incredible  about  ash-Shafi'i.  Moreover  the 
chain  of  transmitters  contains  two  unknown  persons,  and  Ibn  Tahir  is 
untrustworthy.  Ash-Shafi‘i  was  above  such  things.  That  my  view  is 
correct  is  shown  by  something  told  us  by  Abu’l-Qasim  al-Harirl  on  the 
authority  of  Abu't-Tayyib  at-Tabarl.  He  said  :  With  regard  to  listening 
to  singing  of  a  woman  with  whom  marriage  is  lawful,  the  followers  of 
Shafi'i  forbid  it  whether  the  woman  be  free  or  a  slave.  The  master  of  a 
singing-girl  who  gathers  his  friends  to  hear  her  is  a  fool  whose  evidence 
should  be  rejected  ;  he  even  used  a  coarser  expression,  saying  that  such  a 
man  was  a  cuckold. — I  would  observe  that  he  called  the  girl's  master  a 
fool  because  he  invites  people  to  do  wrong  ;  and  one  who  does  so  is  a  fool 
and  a  sinner. 


I  may  add  that  we  have  been  told  by  Muhammad  b.  al-Qasim  al- 
Baghdadi  after  Abu -Muhammad  at-Tamlml  after  Abu-'Abd  ar-Rahman 
as-Sulami  that  Sa'd  b.  'Abdallah  ad-Dimishqi  purchased  a  singing-girl 
for  the  poor,  to  whom  he  used  to  chant  poems. 

Further  Abu-Talib  al-Makki  says  in  his  book,  "Among  our  con¬ 
temporaries  was  the  Qadl  Marwan,  who  had  singing-girls  who  intoned, 
whom  he  had  procured  for  the  Sufis;  'Ata  also  had  two  singing  girls 
who  intoned,  and  to  whom  his  associates  used  to  listen." 

I  would  observe  that  Sa'd  ad-Dimishqi  was  an  ignorant  man ;  that  the 
story  about  'Ata  is  an  absurd  lie  ;  and  that  if  the  story  about  Marwan  is 
true,  then  he  was  an  evil-doer.  Evidence  of  this  is  in  what  we  have  recorded 
of  ash-Shafi'i.1  These  people  have  no  sound  knowledge  and  incline  after 
their  passion. 

We  have  been  told  by  Zahir  b.  Tahir  that  it  was  stated  by  Abu- 
'Uthman  as-Sabuni  and  Abu-Bakr  al-Baihaqi  that  the  following  had  been 
told  them  by  al-Hakim  Abu  ‘Abdallah  An-Nisaburi :  The  occasions  (he 
said)  on  which  I  most  often  met  Faris  b.  ‘Isa  the  Sufi  were  m  the  house  of 
Abu-Bakr  al-Ibrisami,  to  hear  Hazarah  (on  whom  may  Uod  have  mercy;, 


a  virtuous  singing-woman. 

“  Disgraceful  ”  is  my  comment  on  this  action  of  such  a  man  as  al- 
Hakim,  who  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  hear  a 
woman  whom  it  would  have  been  penrussible  for  him  to  marry, 
his  mentioning  it  in  his  History  of  Nisdbur,  a  learned  treatise,  without 
compunction.  This  is  quite  sufficient  to  discredit  him  as  a  witoess. 

If  it  be  said  :  What  say  you  of  the  story  told  you  by  Ismail  b.  Affinad 
as-Samarqandi  with  a  chain  of  transmitters  going  back  o  ghi  , 
acceding  to  whom  ‘Aun  b.  ‘Abdallah  used  to  narrate,  and  when  he  had 


i.  i.e.  where  a  story  about  him  was  shown  to  be  a  fabrication. 
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finished  would  order  a  slave-girl  of  his  to  narrate  and  entertain  ?; 
Al-Mughlrah  said  :  I  sent  to  him  (or  wanted  to  send  to  him)  to  say  : 
.You  belong  to  a  veracious  family,  and  God  did  not  commission  His 
prophet  with  folly,  whereas  this  conduct  of  yours  is  foolish. 

Our  reply  would  be  that  we  do  not  suppose  ‘Aun  to  have  ordered  the 
slave-girl  to  narrate  before  men,  but  wanted  to  hear  her  by  himself,  she 
being  his  property  ;  and  that  the  objection  of  the  jurist  al-Mughlrah  was 
to  her  entertaining  him.  What  would  he  have  said  of  those  who  make 
them  perform  before  men,  make  them  dance,  and  entertain  them  ? 

Abu-Talib  al-Makki  further  states  that  'Abdullah  b.  Ja'far  used  to 
listen  to  singing.  My  observation  is  that  he  used  to  hear  his  own  slave- 
girls  reciting.  Ibn-Tahir  appends  to  his  story  about  ash-Shafi'i.  which  we 
have  dealt  with  above,  one  about  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal,  which  he  records 
after  ‘Abd  ar~Rahman  as-Sulami  with  a  chain  of  tansmitters  going  up  to 
Salih  b.  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal.  According  to  this  Salih  said  :  I  was  fond  of 
music,  but  my  father  disapproved  of  it ;  I  made  an  appointment  one 
night  with  Ibn  al-Khabbazah,  who  stopped  with  me  till  I  was  sure  that  my 
father  was  asleep,  when  he  started  singing.  I  heard  my  father  moving 
about  on  the  roof,  so  I  went  up  to  it,  and  found  my  father  there  listening, 
with  the  skirt  of  his  robe  under  his  arm-pit,  and  strutting  about  the  roof 
as  though  he  were  dancing. 

I  would  observe  that  this  story  has  come  to  us  through  several  channels 
one  of  them  from  Salih,  according  to  which  he  said  :  I  used  to  invite 
Ibn  al-Khabbazah  the  minstrel,  who  used  to  chant.  My  father,  who  was 
going  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  street,  would  listen  to  him.  There 
was  a  door  between  us,  and  he  would  stand  behind  the  door  to  listen. — 
The  same  story  was  told  us  by  Abu  Mansur  al-Qazzaz  with  a  chain  of 
transmitters  going  back  to  Yusuf  b.  ‘Umar  al-Qawwas,  who  said  :  I 
heard  Abu-Bakr  al-QatlT  narrate,  I  fancy  after  ‘Abdallah  b.  Ahmad,  who 
said  :  I  used  to  invite  Ibn  al-Khabbazah,  the  minstrel,  who  would  chant. 
My  father  forbade  singing,  so  when  Ibn  al-Khabbazah  was  with  me,  I 
used  to  conceal  his  presence  from  my  father  for  fear  he  might  hear.  One 
night  he  was  with  me  and  singing  ;  my  father  happened  to  want  some¬ 
thing  which  was  with  us,  we  living  in  a  street.  He  came,  heard  the  singing 
and  listened.  Hearing  him  say  something1  I  went  out  to  see,  and  there 
was  my  father  walking  backwards  and  forwards.  So  I  went  in  again, 
closing  the  door.  Next  morning  he  said  to  me  :  My  son,  when  it  is  like 
that,  all  right. — This  was  substantially  the  story. 

I  would  observe  that  this  Ibn  al-Khabbazah  used  to  recite  ascetic 
odes,  dealing  with  the  future  world,  and  for  this  reason  Ahmad  listened. 
If  it  be  said  that  he  displayed  emotion,  such  emotion  is  occasioned  by 
pleasure,  causing  a  man  to  sway  right  and  left.  As  for  Ibn-TahiYs  story 
“  1  saw  him  with  the  skirt  of  his  robe  under  his  armpit,  strutting  about 


i.  The  text  has  been  corrected. 
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the  reof  as  though  he  were  dancing,’ *  this  must  owe  its  origin  to  some 
reporter’s  alteration,  not  to  be  regarded  as  giving  the  true  sense,  but  in¬ 
tended  to  justify  their  own  view  of  dancing. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  as-Sulami  and  Ibn-Tahir,  who  have 
transmitted  these  words,  are  not  regarded  as  trustworthy. 

Abu-Talib  alleged  certain  dreams  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  music,  which  he  divided  into  categories  ;  the  division  is  however 
Sufic  and  baseless.  We  have  already  observed  that  any  one  who  claims 
that  he  can  listen  to  singing  without  its  stirring  his  passion,  lies. 

We  have  been  told  by  Abu’l-Qasim  al-Harlri  after  Abu-Talib  at- 
Tabari  that  one  of  them  said  :  The  nature  with  which  we  hear  singing  is 
not  that  wherein  the  privileged  class  and  the  common  herd  participate. — 
This  is  a  terrible  profession  of  ignorance  on  two  points :  one,  that  it 
follows  from  this  that  he  permits  the  lute,  the  tambour  and  other  instru¬ 
ments,  since  he  hears  them  with  the  nature  wherein  no  other  human 
being  participates.  If  he  does  not  permit  these  instruments,  he  contra¬ 
dicts  himself;  if  he  does  permit  them,  he  is  a  malefactor.  The  second, 
that  one  who  makes  this  claim  must  either  claim  to  have  put  off  human 
nature  and  become  like  an  angel — and  if  he  makes  this  assertion  he  mis¬ 
represents  his  nature  and  every  sensible  person  is  aware  that  he  is  lying, 
when  he  reflects.  Further,  such  a  person  would  have  no  need  to  exercise 
self-control  or  to  resist  his  passion,  neither  would  he  earn  any  reward 
by  eschewing  pleasures  and  desires  ;  no  sensible  person  would  say  this. 

If  on  the  other  hand  he  admits  that  he  is  of  human  nature,  which  has 
innate  passions  and  lusts,  we  ask  him  how  he  can  listen  to  emotional 
singing  except  with  his  nature  ;  or  enjoy  such  listening  otherwise  than  by 
reason  of  what  is  implanted  in  his  soul. 

We  have  been  told  by  Ibn-Nasir  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Abu’l- 
Qasim  ad-Dimishqi  according  to  which  Abu-‘Ali  ar-Rudhbari,  being 
asked  about  a  man  who  listened  to  singing  and  said,  It  is  lawful  for  me, 
since  I  have  attained  to  a  stage  wherein  I  am  not  affected  by  variation  of 
states,  replied  :  Yes  ;  the  man  doubtless  has  attained,  only  to  Hell. 

If  it  be  said  ;  We  have  been  told  of  many  people  who  listened  to  a 
reciter  of  odes,  took  it  according  to  their  intention,  and  profited  thereby  : 
we  answer  that  we  do  not  deny  that  a  man  may  hear  a  verse  of  poetry  or 
an  adage  and  regard  it  as  an  allusion  to  something,  so  that  it  moves  him 
by  its  import  not  by  the  charm  of  the  music,  as  was  the  case  of  the  neo¬ 
phyte  who,  hearing  a  songstress  chant 

Every  day  thy  fashion  varies 
Something  else  for  thee  more  fair  is 

screamed  and  expired.  This  person  did  not  intend  to  listen  to  the  woman 
or  attend  to  the  chanting.  It  was  the  import  which  killed  him.  rurther, 
listening  to  a  phrase  or  a  verse  unintentionally  is  a  different  thing  rrom 
being  prepared  to  listen  to  a  whole  number  of  the  emotional  verses 
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which  have  been  described,  accompanied  by  striking  the  rod,  clapping,  etc. 
The  listener-in  the  case  quoted  had  not  intended  to  listen.  Had  he  asked  us 
whether  he  might  lawfully  intend  to  listen,  we  should  have  forbidden  him. 

Abu -Hamid  at-Tusi1  has  further  alleged  in  their  favour  certain 
arguments,  wherein  he  descends  from  his  intellectual  eminence.  They 
come  to  this,  that  listening  to  music  is  not  shown  to  be  unlawful  by 
either  text  or  analogy.  To  this  we  have  replied  above.  Further  he  says  : 
There  is  no  ground  for  prohibiting  listening  to  a  sweet  sound  nor  is  it 
forbidden  if  it  be  metrical ;  and  if  the  units  are  not  forbidden,  then  a 
number  of  them  together  is  not  forbidden.  A  collection  of  permissible 
units  will  be  permissible.  He  adds  :  Only  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
import,  and  if  this  contain  anything  that  is  illicit,  then  it  is  forbidden 
whether  it  be  prose  or  verse,  and  the  chanting  of  it  is  forbidden. 

I  would  observe  that  I  marvel  at  this  language.  If  a  string  by  itself  or 
a  lute  without  strings  were  to  be  struck  this  would  neither  be  unlawful  nor 
occasion  pleasure  ;  when  they  are  combined  and  struck  in  a  particular 
manner  this  proceeding  is  unlawful  and  emotional.  Similarly  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  drink  grape -juice  ;  only  when  emotional  force  arises  in  it,  it 
is  forbidden.  Similarly  this  combination  causes  excitement  which  disturbs 
the  equilibrium  and  in  consequence  is  forbidden. 

Ibn  ‘Uqail  states  that  sounds  are  of  three  sorts,  forbidden,  objection¬ 
able,  and  permissible.  The  forbidden  are  the  vertical  flute,  the  reed  pipe, 
the  variety  of  the  same  called  Suryanai,  the  tambour,  the  rebec  and  the 
psaltery.2  The  Imam  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  has  distinctly  forbidden  these. 
To  them  must  be  added  the  form  of  harp  called  jank  and  the  jarafah ,3 
which  cause  emotion  and  disturb  equilibrium,  having  with  most  men  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  intoxicating  liquor.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  are  employed  for  arousing  grief  or  joy.  For  the  Prophet  forbade  two 
foolish  noises,  that  made  over  good  fortune  and  that  made  over  disaster. 
There  is  objection  to  the  rod  because  it  gives  no  pleasure  of  itself,  but 
only  through  that  which  it  accompanies,  viz.,  the  singing  voice,  to  which 
there  is  objection. 

Some  members  of  our  school  condemn  the  rod  as  they  condemn 
instruments  of  entertainment.  There  are  therefore  two  views  on  the 
subject,  as  is  the  case  with  the  lute  itself.  The  instrument  that  is  allowed 
is  the  tambourine.  We  have  already  quoted  a  saying  ascribed  to  Ahmad 
(ibn  Hanbal)  that  he  hoped  there  was  no  harm  in  the  tambourine  at 
weddings  or  similar  occasions,  but  he  disapproved  of  the  drum.  Abu- 
Hamid  (al-Ghazzall)  says  :  If  a  man  loves  God  and  is  enamoured  of 
Him,  and  desires  to  meet  Him,  then  in  his  case  listening  to  music  streng¬ 
thens  his  attachment. 

1.  Ghazz&ll. 

2.  The  names  of  the  instruments  are  translated  according  to  H.  G-  Farmer  History  of  Arabian  Music , 
1929. 

3.  Not  identified. 
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I  would  observe  that  it  is  improper  to  use  the  expression  enamoured 
in  relation  to  God  ;  the  impropriety  of  the  phrase  has  been  explained 
above.  And  what  strengthening  of  the  attachment  is  there  in  such  a  song  as 
Golden-coloured  fire  would  seem 
Brightly  from  his  cheeks  to  gleem  ? 

Ibn  ‘Uqail  heard  a  Sufi  say  :  Whenever  the  natures  of  the  Shaikhs  of  this 
community  come  to  a  standstill,  the  musician  by  his  lays  sends  them  on 
to  God. — Ibn  'Uqail  observed  :  No  respect  is  due  to  the  person  who 
says  this.  The  hearts  can  only  be  urged  on  by  God's  promises  and  threats 
in  the  Qur'an  and  the  Sunnah  of  His  Apostle.  For  God  says  (viii.  2), 
And  when  His  texts  are  recited  to  them,  they  increase  their  faith.  He  does 
not  say  :  When  odes  are  recited  to  them,  they  feel  pleasure.  The  stirring 
up  of  nature  by  tunes  diverts  from  God.  Poetry  contains  such  descriptions 
of  creatures  and  objects  of  affection  as  renew  temptation.  Whoever 
supposes  that  he  can  derive  lessons  from  the  beauties  of  human  beings 
and  pleasant  sounds  is  misled.  Nay  rather  we  should  look  at  the  mani¬ 
festations  to  which  we  are  directed1  by  camels,  horses,  winds,  and  the 
like  ;  for  such  are  objects  of  contemplation  which  stir  no  nature,  but  only 
cause  admiration  of  the  Creator.  You  have  been  cajoled  by  Satan,  and 
become  slaves  of  your  passions,  and  have  even  gone  on  to  assert  that 
what  you  say  is  the  truth  ;2  being  atheists  in  the  guise  of  devotees,  glut¬ 
tons  in  the  guise  of  ascetics,  anthropomorphists,  believing  that  one  can 
be  passionately  enamoured  of  God,  and  that  He  can  be  associated  with 
on  familiar  terms.  A  mischievous  fancy,  since  God  created  the  substances 
in  uniformity,  inasmuch  as  their  elements  are  uniform,  so  that  they 
associate  with  each  other  and  combine  with  one  another  in  accordance 
with  their  elementary  constituents,  and  their  similar  compositions  in  the 
new  shapes  ;  whence  come  concord  and  attachment  and  mutual  affection, 
familiarity  being  Strengthened  in  proportion  to  similarity  in  form.  Thus 
one  of  us  takes  pleasure  in  water  because  water  is  one  of  his  constituents, 
but  more  in  vegetation,  since  that  approaches  the  nature  of  animals  in 
the  faculty  of  growth,  and  yet  more  in  animals,  owing  to  the  animal  s 
sharing  with  him  the  specific  character  and  approaching  him  most  nearly. 
Where  then  is  there  such  association  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature 
as  can  produce  attachment,  affection,  and  desire  ?  What  relation  is  there 
between  clay  and  water  and  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  .  These  people 
imagine  the  Almighty  as  a  form  presenting  itself  to  the  mind  ;  but  that 
is  not  God,  nay  rather  it  is  an  image,  fashioned  by  nature  and  batan.  vjoa 
has  no  description  such  as  attracts  attachment,  or  excites  desire  in  the 
mind ;  the  distance  between  Deity  and  the  creature  necessitates  awe  and 
reverence.  The  professions  made  by  the  Sufi  “  lovers  concerning  love 
of  God  are  a  mere  fancy  that  has  occurred  to  them,  a  form  that  has  taken 
shape  in  their  minds  and  screened  them  from  the  worship  of  the  Ltema  . 

1.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  ;  the  phrase  in  the  text  is  obscure 

2.  Tentative  rendering. 
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To  that  form  they  become  attached,  and  when  it  disappears  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  reason,  they  are  troubled  by  the  desire  for 
it,  and  suffer  the  pain,  emotion,  and  distraction  which  befall  the  distracted 
lover.  We  ask  God's  protection  from  those  evil  fancies  and  natural 
emotions  which,  in  accordance  with  the  Code,  ought  to  be  banished  from 
the  mind,  just  as  images  ought  to  be  smashed. 

Some  of  the  earlier  Sufis,  I  would  observe,  disapproved  of  listening  to 
music  in  the  case  of  the  neophyte,  knowing  the  sentiments  it  arouses  in 
the  heart. 

We  have  been  told  by  'Umar  b.  Zafar  al-Muqri  in  a  Tradition  going  back 
to  '  Abdallah  b.  $alih,  who  said :  Junaid  said  to  me :  If  you  see  a  neo¬ 
phyte  listening  to  music,  you  may  be  sure  that  there  are  in  him  the  re¬ 
mains  of  frivolity.  We  have  been  given  by  Abu- Bakr  b.  Habib  a  Tradi¬ 
tion  going  back  to  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  al-Barda'i,  who  said  :  I  heard 
Abu’l-Husain  an-Nurl  say  to  one  of  his  associates  :  If  you  see  a  neophyte 
listening  to  odes  and  inclined  to  comfort,  hope  for  no  good  from  him. 

Such,  I  would  observe,  is  the  view  of  the  Shaikhs  of  the  community  ; 
later  members  of  it  have  permitted  themselves  the  love  of  amusement, 
and  the  mischief  has  spread  from  them  in  two  directions  ;  one  being  the 
discrediting  of  the  ancients  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  who  suppose  that 
all  were  like  these ;  the  second  their  encouragement  of  the  populace  in 
frivolity,  their  sole  plea  being  that  so-and-so  acts  in  this  way. 

The  taste  for  music  has  got  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  some  of 
them  that  they  prefer  it  to  recitation  of  the  Qur'an,  and  it  works  on  their 
feelings  more  than  the  Qur’an.  This  is  because  of  the  dominance  of 
secret  passion,  the  sway  of  natural  inclination,  though  such  persons  think 
otherwise.  We  have  been  told  by  Abu-Mansur  al-Qazzaz  a  Tradition 
going  back  to  Abu-Hatim  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  as-Sijistanl,1  who  said  : 
I  heard  Abu-Nasr  as-Sarraj2  say :  I  was  told  by  one  of  my  brethren  the 
following,  as  coming  from  Abu’l-Husain  ad-Darraj3 :  I  went,  he  said, 
from  Baghdad  to  visit  Yusuf  b.  al-Husain  ar-RazI.4  When  I  entered  Rayy, 

I  asked  for  his  house.  Every  one  whom  I  asked  said  :  What  do  you  want 
with  that  atheist  ?  They  distressed  me  so  much  that  I  decided  to  go  away  ; 
however,  I  passed  the  night  in  a  mosque,  and  then  said  to  myself :  Having 
come  to  this  town  the  least  that  I  can  do  is  to  pay  him  a  visit.  So  I  went 
on  asking  about  him  till  I  was  directed  to  a  mosque,  where  I  found  him 
seated  in  the  sanctuary,  with  a  man  in  front  of  him  who  had  a  Qur'an 
in  his  hand,  out  of  which  he  was  reading.  I  approached  and  saluted  him  ; 
he  returned  the  salutation  and  asked  me  whence  I  came.  I  replied  : 
From  Baghdad,  on  a  visit  to  the  Shaikh.  Can  you,  he  asked,  say  anything 


r.  Not  the  famous  Abfi-ftStim  as-SijistSnl,  whose  name  was  Sahl  b.  Muhammad. 

2.  Died  378,  author  of  the  Luma' a. 

3.  Died  about  320;  his  name  was  Sa‘Id  b.  al-Husain. 

4.  Disciple  of  Dhu’n-NGn.  See  Nicholson's  Kashf-al-Mahjub ,  p.  136. 
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of  #beauty  ?  I  said,  Yes  : 

I  see  thee  ever  building  on  my  ground ; 

To  raze  that  building  would  be  counsel  sound.1 

He  closed  the  Qur’an  and  wept  on  and  on  till  his  beard  and  his  gar¬ 
ment  were  wet.  He  said  :  My  son,  you  are  censuring  the  people  of  Rayy 
for  calling  Yusuf  b.  al-Husain  atheist.  Now  since  prayer-time  I  have 
been  reading  the  Qur’an,  and  not  a  drop  fell  from  my  eye.  But  the  verse 
which  you  recited  aroused  my  deepest  emotion. 

We  have  also  been  told  by  ‘Abd  al-Mun‘im  b.  Abd  al-Karlm  b. 
Hawazin,  after  his  father,  that  the  latter  had  heard  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman 
as-Sulami  say  :  I  went  to  Marv  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Ustadh  Abu  Sahl 
as-Sulukl,2  who  before  my  arrival  had  held  on  Friday  mornings  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  study  of  the  Qur’an  and  readings  of  the  whole  Book.  I  found 
when  I  arrived  that  he  had  put  an  end  to  these  meetings  and  instituted  a 
meeting  for  singing  by  Ibn  al-Farghanl  at  that  time.  1  was  displeased 
thereat,  and  kept  saying  that  he  had  substituted  a  concert  for  a  scripture- 
reading.  He  asked  me  one  day  what  people  were  saying.  I  replied  : 
They  are  saying  that  the  reading  of  scripture  has  been  stopped  and  a 
concert  substituted.  He  said  :  The  person  who  says  to  his  master,  Why  ? 
will  never  prosper. 

This,  I  would  observe  is  the  custom  of  the  Sufis  ;  the  Shaikh,  they 
say,  has  his  course  committed  to  him.  We  hold  that  no  one  has  his  course 
committed  to  him ;  the  human  being  is  restrained  from  his  wishes  by  the 
Code  and  the  reason,  whereas  the  lower  animals  are  restrained  by  the 
scourge. 

Some  of  the  Sufis  believed  that  this  singing  which  some,  as  we  have 
stated,  forbade,  whereas  others  disapproved  of  it,  is  desirable  in  the  case 
of  some.  We  were  told  by  Abd  al-Munim  b.  Abd  al-Karlm  b.  Hawazin 
al-Qushairl  that  he  had  been  told  by  his  father  how  he  had  heard  Abu 
All  al-Daqqaq!3  say  :  Music  is  unlawful  for  the  populace  owing  to  the 
persistence  in  them  of  the  lower  soul,4  but  permitted  to  ascetics  because 
they  have  acquired  self-mortification  ;5  desirable  in  the  case  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  because  their  hearts  are  alive. 

This,  I  would  observe,  is  erroneous  from  five  points  of  view.  (1) 
We  have  already  cited  Abu-Hamid  al-Ghazzall  for  the  doctrine  that 
listening  to  music  is  permissible  for  every  one,  and  Abu-Hamid  knew 
more  than  this  speaker.  (2)  The  nature  of  the  lower  soul  does  not  change, 
and  self-mortification  merely  restrains  its  activity.  One  who  claims  that 

1.  Verse  ascribed  to  the  Umayyad  al-Walld  b.  Yazid. 

2.  Hanafite  doctor,  296-369 

3.  His  name  was  Hasan  b.  Mufeammad  ;  there  is  an  account  of  him  in  Nicholson’s  Kashf  al-MahjCib, 
p.  162 

4.  The  immediate  cause  of  culpable  actions,  ibid.,  p.  126. 

5-  Ibid.,  p.  195. 
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the  nature  changes,  claims  what  is  absurd  ;  when  something  comes  to 
set  that  nature  in  motion  and  that  which  restrained  it  is  rebuffed,  habit 
reasserts  itself.  (3)  Although  the  learned  differ  as  to  the  prohibition  or 
permission  of  music,  none  of  them  pays  attention  to  the  hearer,  since  they 
are  aware  that  the  natures  of  all  are  uniform.  Anyone  who  claims  that 
his  nature  differs  from  human  nature,  claims  what  is  absurd.  (4)  Autho¬ 
rities  are  agreed  that  it  is  undesirable,  the  utmost  that  is  claimed  for  it  is 
that  it  is  permissible  ;  one  who  claims  that  it  is  desirable  differs  from  the 
consensus  of  opinion.  (5)  It  would  follow  from  this  doctrine  that  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  lute  is  permissible  or  desirable  for  one  whose  nature  is  unchange¬ 
able,  since  it  is  only  prohibited  because  it  affects  the  nature,  and  incites 
it  to  lust ;  so  if  a  person  is  secure  against  this,  listening  is  permissible  for 
him.  We  have  given  this  as  the  opinion  of  Abu’t-Tayyib  at-Tabari. 

Some  of  them,  I  would  observe,  have  claimed  that  such  listening  is  a 
mode  of  approaching  God.  Abu-Talib  al-Makki  says  :  One  of  my  Shaikhs 
informed  me  that  Junaid  said  :  God’s  mercy  descends  on  this  community 
at  three  seasons  :  when  they  eat,  since  they  do  so  only  out  of  need  ;  when 
they  converse,  for  all  their  talk  is  of  the  stations  of  the  saints  and  the  states 
of  the  prophets  ;  when  they  hear  music,  for  they  hear  with  emotion  and 
witness  reality.  If  this  be  a  genuine  saying  of  Junaid,  and  we  accept  it 
as  such,  it  must  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  ascetic  odes  which  they  near, 
for  these  produce  tenderness  and  draw  tears.  As  for  the  notion  that  mercy 
descends  when  Su’da  and  Laila1  are  described,  and  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  attributes  of  the  Creator,  that  is  incredible  ;  and  were  it  true 
that  these  could  be  taken  allegorically,2  the  allegory  would  be  submerged 
in  predominance  of  natural  affection.  And  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
our  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  Junaid’ s  time  no  poems 
were  recited  similar  to  those  which  are  recited  in  these  days  ;  only  some 
of  the  later  Sufis  make  Junaid  refer  to  any  (poetical)  utterance. 

I  was  told  by  Abu-Ja‘far  Ahmad  b.  Azhar  b.  ‘Abd  al-Wahhab  as- 
Sabbak,  after  our  Shaikh  ‘Abd  al-Wahhab  b.  al-Mubarak  the  Hafiz,  as 
follows  : —  Abu’l-Wafa’  al-Flruzabadi,  Shaikh  of  the  monastery  of  az- 
Zauzani3  was,  he  said,  a  friend  of  mine.  He  used  to  say  to  me  :  I  assure 
you  that  I  pray  for  you  and  make  mention  of  you  at  the  time  of  producing 
the  magadis  and  singing.  The  Shaikh  ‘Abd  al-Wahhab  was,  he  said, 
astonished,  and  would  say  :  Do  you  think  this  man  believes  that  to  be  a 
time  when  prayer  is  answered  ?  This  is  terrible !  Ibn-‘Uqail  says : 
We  have  heard  them  say  that  prayer  is  answered  when  the  camel-driver 
sings  and  when  the  magadis  is  produced.  They  suppose  (the  playing  of) 
it  to  be  an  act  of  piety  whereby  God  is  approached.  He  went  on  to  say  : 

1.  Female  names  used  in  the  erotic  prologues  of  odes. 

2.  See  Nicholson’s  Index  to  Kashf  al-Mafyjub  for  the  senses  of  the  word  Isharah  used  here. 

3.  There  is  a  short  notice  of  this  person,  whose  name  was  ‘Ali  b.  Mahmud,  in  the  Kitdb  Baghdad, 
XI.  115.  He  died  in  451.  His  Ribdf  (where  according  to  Sam'ani  he  was  buried)  is  mentioned  by  Y&qut, 
Ceogr.  Diet.,  i.  863,  with  the  name  of  Shaikh  who  died  in  548. 
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N<3w  this  is  infidelity  ;  for  one  who  believes  an  act  which  is  either  forbid¬ 
den  or  disapproved  to  be  one  of  piety  is  rendered  an  infidel  by  this  be¬ 
lief.  And,  he  added,  this  practice  is  either  forbidden  or  disapproved.  * 

[We  have  been  told  by  Abu -Mansur  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  b.  Muhammad 
al-Qazzaz  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Ibrahim  b.  A'yan1  according  to  whom 
Salih  al-Murri2  said  :  Among  the  prostrate  the  slowest  to  rise  is  a  man 
prostrated  by  a  passion  which  he  claims  to  be  a  means  of  approaching 
God,  whereas  the  one  among  them  whose  feet  will  be  firmest  on  Re¬ 
surrection  Day  is  one  who  holds  most  firmly  to  the  Book  of  God  and  the 
Sunnah  of  His  Prophet. 

We  have  been  told  by  Abul-Muzaffar  'Abd  al-Mun'im  b.  ‘Abd  al- 
Karim  al-Qushairi  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Abul-Harith  al-Aulasi,3 
according  to  which  the  latter  said  :  I  saw  the  Devil  in  a  dream  on  one  of 
the  roofs  of  Aulas.4  I  too  was  on  a  roof  and  he  had  a  number  of  people 
in  fine  clothes  both  on  his  right  and  on  his  left.  He  said  to  some  of  them : 
Chant  and  sing.  The  charm  of  the  performance  so  overcame  me  that  I 
intended  to  throw  myself  down  from  the  roof.  He  then  said  to  them  : 
Dance  ;  and  they  began  to  dance  in  the  best  possible  manner.  He  then 
said  to  me  :  O,  Abu'l-Harith,  I  could  not  find  access  to  you  except  through 
this  means.) — (Ed.,  I.C.) 

D.  S.  Margoltouth. 


1.  Ibn-]tfajar  calls  him  ash-ShaibSni  al-'Ijll  al-Ba?rI.  One  of  his  disciples  died  in  205  or  thereabouts. 

2.  A  brief  notice  of  this  ascetic  in  Lawdqih  al-Anwdr,  i,  60. 

3.  A  brief  notice  of  him  in  Sam'Snl.  According  to  the  Luma1  a,  p.  330.  he  kept  silence  for  60  years. 

4.  Village  on  the  sea-coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarsus  (Yaqut). 
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HYDERABAD 

The  Deccan  History  Conference  : 

THE  Deccan  History  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Hyderabad  in  the 
2nd  week  of  April  1945,  was  a  long-felt  necessity.  The  Conference 
in  its  limited  scope  of  work  was  the  first  of  its  kind.  The  geogra¬ 
phical,  political  and  social  conditions  of  the  Deccan  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  tableland  justify  a  separate  gathering  of  scholars  from  all  parts  of 
India  to  focus  their  attention  on  the  study  of  the  regional  history.  The 
Deccan  Plateau,  cut  off  from  the  North  by  the  natural  barriers  of  rivers 
and  mountain  ranges,  and  peopled  predominantly  by  a  Dravidian  race, 
forms  a  separate  entity  with  a  history  and  culture  of  its  own.  Even  the 
Turkish  colonists  who  settled  down  in  the  Deccan  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  hastened  to  sever  their  political  and  social  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  North,  and  identified  themselves  completely  with  their  new 
homeland.  “  It  possesses  self-contained  fullness  and  variety,  and  the 
rich  traditions  of  its  many  races.  Separateness  in  the  midst  of  geograph¬ 
ical  unity  and  isolation  in  the  midst  of  invasions/ ' 

In  recent  years  the  richness  of  the  historical  research  of  the  Deccan 
have,  no  doubt,  attracted  the  attention  of  eminent  writers  and  scholars, 
but  there  is  still  vast  scope  for  the  work  of  a  specialized  nature.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  history  of  the  Deccan  received  no  impetus  and  encourage¬ 
ment  as  it  really  deserved  beyond  individual  efforts  which  bore  little  sub¬ 
stantial  fruit.  The  history  of  the  Deccan  is  a  study  by  itself.  It  is  the 
history  of  the  Deccan  through  the  ages  and,  as  an  arduous  task,  it  demands 
a  more  collaborative  study  than  what  has  hitherto  been  pursued. 
The  role  of  conferences  of  academic  nature  intended  for  unearthing 
the  hidden  treasures  of  knowledge  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  in  the 
conference  that  the  controversial  issues  are  thrashed  out  and  reduced 
to  proper  dimensions.  The  isolated  output  of  research,  not  subjected  to 
proper  criticism,  does  not  serve  the  common  and  the  natural  purpose  as 
the  different  scholars  hold  different  viewpoints  and  varying  standards 
of  judgement  on  various  issues. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  was  first  decided  to  take  stock  of  the  work 
that  has  already  been  done,  consider  its  future  scope,  devise  means  to 
make  an  intensive  study  of  the  subject  and  make  it  more  scientific  and 
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systematic.  It  therefore  necessitated  a  Conference  to  bring  together  all 
the  writers  and  scholars  in  and  outside  Hyderabad  who  are  working  on 
the  history  of  the  Deccan,  and  request  them  not  only  to  participate  irw 
the  conference  but  also  to  contribute  their  learned  papers  and  also  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  permanent  Deccan  History  Association  to  hold  perio¬ 
dical  meetings  and  conferences. 

Although  the  idea  of  the  Conference  owes  its  origin  to  Idara-e-Ada- 
biyat-e-Urdu  which  has  been  doing  yeoman's  service  to  the  cause  of  Urdu 
as  well  as  the  Deccan  history,  yet  it  was  patronised  by  many  official  and 
semi-official  institutions  and  persons.  A  fervent  appeal  was  made  which 
served  as  a  feeler  to  ascertain  whether  the  proposal  was  appropriate  and 
justified.  The  appeal  which  was  issued  to  almost  all  the  institutions  and 
scholars  of  India  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Deccan  and 
Indian  histories,  met  with  general  approval.  It  was  wholeheartedly 
welcomed  by  the  scholars  of  .South  India.  Almost  all  the  history 
institutions  and  scholars  of  the  Deccan  and  South  India,  i.e., 
Berar,  Baroda,  Bombay,  Poona,  Madras,  Mysore,  and  Malabar 
have  wholeheartedly  responded  to  the  appeal  and  promised  a  full  co¬ 
operation.  An  executive  committee  consisting  of  history  scholars  and 
representatives  of  various  history  institutions  of  the  State  was  formed 
forthwith  to  expedite  the  scheme  and  to  make  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  proposed  conference.  Nawab  Ali  Yavar  Jung  Bahadur,  the  pre¬ 
sent  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Osmania  University,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  conference  at  all  stages  presided  over  the  Executive 
and  the  Reception  Committees.  Hon'ble  Mr.  W.  V.  Grigson,  the  Reve¬ 
nue  Member  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  Government,  was  invited  to  preside 
over  the  Conference  as  the  General  President,  and  Dewan  Bahadur  Dr. 
Krishnaswami  Iyengar,  Prof.  H.  K.  Sherwam,  and  Rao  Bahadur  Srini- 
vasachari  were  invited  to  preside  over  the  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
Sections  of  the  Conference  respectively. 

The  Conference  opened  on  the  10th  April  3945  at  5-30  p.m.  in  the 
Arts  College  Building,  Osmania  University,  with  the  gracious  message 
of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam  which  infused  into  the  audience  a  sense  of  duty  to 
the  cause  of  the  Deccan  History.  Nawab  Sir  MahdiYar  Jung  Bahadur  per¬ 
formed  the  inaugural  ceremony  with  his  learned  speech  and  Naw’ab  Ali 
Yawar  Jung  Bahadur  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Conference  by  his  eru¬ 
dite  address  which,  not  only  recalled  the  glorious  past  of  the  Deccan  but  also 
threw  .ample  light  on  various  aspects  of  Deccan  History  which  are  yet 
to  be  clarified.  It  was  followed  by  the  presidential  address  by  Hon  ble 
Mr.  W.  V.  Grigson.  The  address  was  pregnant  with  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  history  and  the  archaeological  remains  of  the  Deccan. 
Dewan  Bahadur  Krishnaswami  Iyengar  and  Rao  Bahadur  Srinivasachari, 
the  Sectional  Presidents,  were  also  asked  to  address  the  Conference  on 
the  occasion.  They  emphasised  the  necessity  of  a  public  forum  for  dis- 
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cussing*  all  the  aspects  of  the  Deccan  History  problems.  The  inaugural 
meeting  terminated  with  the  reading  of  messages  which  were  received 
from  distinguished  persons  of  India.  After  the  evening  prayer  the 
Hyderabad  State  film  was  exhibited  for  the  interest  of  the  outside  dele¬ 
gates,  which  continued  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  the  members  partook 
of  the  dinner  given  by  Nawab  Ali  Yavar  Jung  Bahadur  both  in  the 
capacity  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  and  the  President  of 
the  Reception  Committee.  The  party  then  dispersed  at  about  u  p.m. 

The  Sectional  Meeting,  Ancient  Period,  was  held  on  nth  April  at 
10  a.m.  and  it  commenced  with  the  learned  address  of  Dewan  Bahadur 
Dr.  Krishnaswami  Iyengar.  The  presence  of  the  Dewan  Bahadur  as  the 
president,  who  is  a  great  scholar  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Deccan  His¬ 
tory,  added  much  weight  to  the  importance  of  the  Section.  Of  the  eleven 
papers  which  were  read  in  the  Section  the  following  were  very  interest¬ 
ing.  Roman  Trade  with  the  Deccan  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Saletore  ;  Buddhism  in 
the  Deccan  by  Prof.  Hanumanth  Rao;  Panigiri  Excavation  by  Moulvi  Khwaja 
Mohamad  Ahmad ;  The  Battle  of  Puleksan  and  Harsha  by  Mr.  Sham 
Rao  Shende.  Some  of  the  papers  were  discussed.  The  Section  was  over 
at  about  12  a.m.  and  the  delegates  were  taken  to  Basheer  Bagh  Palace 
to  join  the  luncheon  given  in  their  honour  by  Nawab  Zaheer  Yar  Jung, 
the  leading  nobleman  of  Hyderabad  and  a  member  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam's 
Executive  Council.  The  same  afternoon  the  party  moved  to  Hyderabad 
Museum  for  the  inspection  of  historical  collection. 

The  Mediaeval  Section  met  on  the  same  day  at  about  5  p.m.  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Prof.  H.  K.  Sherwani.  The  Section  was  very  popular. 
It  was  largely  attended  by  many  scholars  from  Hyderabad  and  outside. 
The  learned  address  and  the  papers  read  in  the  Section  roused  lively 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  period.  The  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
Section  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  papers  were  discussed  and  several 
eminent  scholars  took  part  in  the  debate.  The  papers,  which  were  22 
in  number,  covered  the  entire  field  from  the  last  decade  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  when  the  Khalji  invaders  crossed  the  Vindhia  ranges  up  to  the 
fall  of  Golconda  in  1687,  or,  at  the  most,  the  foundation  of  the  Asafjahi 
Kingdom  in  1724.  It  is  a  fairly  long  period  which  embraces  both  the  con¬ 
temporary  kingdoms  of  Vijianagar  and  the  Bahmani  Deccan  and  the 
five  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan  and  that  of  the  Marathas  which  sprang  up 
after  the  extinction  of  Bahmanies.  Among  the  interesting  papers  read 
in  the  Section  mention  may  be  made  of  The  First  Foreign  Invasion  of  the 
Deccan  by  Prof.  S,  M.  Kibe  ;  Administration  of  Justice  under  The  Barrna- 
nides  by  Mr.  Hafeez  Siddiqi ;  The  City  of  Warangal  in  the  15  th  Century 
by  Prof.  SubbaRao;  An  Estimate  of  Sultan  Quli  by  Mr.  Nousher  A.  Mistri; 
The  Relations  of  Madras  and  Golconda  by  Prof.  Srinivasachari  ;  Some 
Unpublished  Muslim  Inscriptions  from  Sholapur  by  Dr.  'Abdullah  Chaghta’I; 
Mar atha  Levy  on  Hyderabad  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Pawar.  As  the  time  was  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  reading  of  papers,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  and  continued 
10* 
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the*  next  day.  Nawab  Inayat  Jung  Bahadur,  a  distinguished  nobleman 
of  Hyderabad,  gave  a  sumptuous  dinner  in  the  evening  in  honour  of 
the  Conference  memebers  at  his  residence  in  the  city.  The  guests 
were  deeply  impressed  by  the  hospitable  and  courteous  spirit  of  the 
Nawab  Saheb. 

The  Sectional  meeting  of  Modem  Period  was  held  on  12th  April 
at  10  a.m.  and  was  presided  over  by  Rao  Bahadur  Srinivasachari.  The 
professor  read  his  learned  address  covering  the  whole  period  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  factors  which  made  the  modem  age.  Prof.  Srinivasachari 
is  an  authority  on  the  period  and  especially  on  the  history  of  the  Coro- 
mandal  Coast  and  the  South.  The  gathering  was  appreciative  and  the 
members  took  active  part  in  the  discussion.  Seventeen  papers  were  read 
in  the  Section,  of  which  the  following  were  very  interesting.  Sahus  letter 
to  Ni?dm-ul-Mulk  Asaf  Jah  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Pawar  ;  Muzaffar  Jung  and 
his  Relations  with  Pondicherry  by  Mr.  Moinuddln  Rahbar  Faruqi, 
Akhbars  in  Daftar-e-Diwani  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Joshi,  Some  Unpublished  Letters 
by  Samsam-ud  Paula  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  by  Dr.  Yusuf  Husain  Khan  ; 
Political  Parties  at  Nizam  ‘ Ali  Khans  Court  by  Prof.  Mahmood  ‘Ali  ; 
Reconstruction  of  the  Maratha  and  Nizam's  Relations  by  G.  S.  Sardesai  ; 
Asafjahi  Guns  by  Moulvi  Khwaja  Mohamad  Ahmad.  The  meeting  ended 
at  2  p.m.  and  the  delegates  were  taken  to  the  Hyderabad  Records  Office 
after  the  lunch.  The  old  books  and  the  records  which  were  nicely  arrang¬ 
ed  in  the  office  attracted  the  attention  of  almost  all  the  delegates.  The 
same  afternoon  Raja  Sham  Raj,  the  distinguished  Hindu  nobleman  of 
Hyderabad  and  a  retired  Member  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam  s  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  was  At  Home  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  in  his  city  palace. 
The  members  spent  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon  in  the  Raja  s  palace  ins¬ 
pecting  the  rare  collections  of  books  and  paintings. 

The  business  meeting  which  was  held  on  12th  April  at  about  8-30 
p.m.  under  the  Presidentship  of  Hon’ble  Mr.  Gngson,  was  a  very  import¬ 
ant  item  of  the  Conference.  It  was  attended  by  almost  all  the  delegates 
and  members  of  Hyderabad  and  outside.  The  draft  con®t{JutlP^  1 J a 
permanent  Deccan  History  Association  which  was  prepared  by  the  Sub¬ 
ject  Committee  was  placed  before  the  meeting  for  consideration  and  ap¬ 
proval.  It  was  scrutinized  closely  item  by  item  by  the  : ™ 
passed  with  necessary  changes  as  the  house  deemed  fit.  The =  const*- 
tution,  as  revised  and  approved  by  the  House  .provides  a  Central  Associa- 
tion  for  the  study  of  Deccan  History,  with hold  mg  of 
and  conferences  as  its  primary  object.  Although  the 
be  located  at  Hyderabad,  which  is  the  core  of  the  Deccan.  yet  lts  Exeajtive 
Committee  will  consist  of  members  from  Hyderabad  as  well  as  outside  ^ 
that  it  may  represent  the  whole  of  the  Deccan  tableland  and  create 
general  interest.  The  Association  will  manage  to  j 

ings  and  biannual  conferences  in  and  outside  Hyderabad.  If  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  held  outside  Hyderabad,  its  arrangement  will  be  left  entirely 
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to  the  discretion  of  the  local  secretary  and  members  of  the  Reception 
Committee  with  a  fair  representation  of  the  Central  Body.  The  meeting 
•terminated  at  about  12  a.m. 

The  next  day  on  13th  April  an  excursion  was  arranged  to  Kondapur, 
which  is  about  35  miles  from  Hyderabad,  for  the  interest  and  benefit 
of  the  outside  aelegates.  Kondapur  is  an  ancient  historical  site  which 
has  been  recently  excavated  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  archaeologists 
and  history  scholars.  The  tour  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  same  day 
at  5  p.m.  the  late  Nawab  Aqil  Jung  Bahadur,  the  Retired  Vice-President 
of  the  Nizam's  Executive  Council,  was  At  Home  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference.  It  was  arranged  in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  the  University 
and  thus  the  academic  and  social  functions  of  the  Conference  were  wound 
up  in  a  fitting  manner. 

A.  M. 


Thesis  : 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  list  of  the  theses  of  the  Osmania  University 
submitted  this  year.  We  have  to  add  that  a  student  appearing  privately 
for  M.A.  in  Arabic,  submitted  his  thesis  on  Jamil  ibn  Ma'mar  and  his 
Poetry . 


Muslim  Journal  in  Telugu  : 

Muslims  of  Hyderabad  had  so  far  their  organs  either  in  Urdu  or  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  Telugu  edition  of  the  daily  Mizan  may  provide  a  thing  of  Islamic 
interest  even  outside  Hyderabad.  Hyderabad  is  a  cosmopolitan  city, 
and  journals  in  half  a  dozen  languages  are  flourishing  there.  There  are  now 
nine  dailies  in  Urdu,  three  in  English  and  two  in  Telugu,  etc.  An  Arabic 
monthly  has  been  contemplated  as  there  are  about  sixty  thousand  Arabs 
who  live  in  the  city  of  Hyderabad,  for  whose  benefit  the  Hyderabad 
radio  provides  an  Arabic  programme  also. 


Expansion  of  Arabic  : 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Arabic  (Ishaat  ‘Arab!)  has  roused 
very  keen  interest  in  Arabic  in  Hyderabad  public.  The  weekly  gather¬ 
ings,  arranged  by  it,  where  only  Arabic  is  spoken,  are  attracting  hundreds 
of  people  and  even  ladies  attend  them  in  large  numbers.  Its  president,  the 
Sultan  of  Mukalla  has  been  evincing  keen  interest  in  its  activities.  The 
society  has  undertaken  a  publication  programme,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  start  as  soon  as  possible  at  least  a  monthly  journal  in  Arabic. 
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Under  its  impetus,  one  more  girl  has  passed  this  year  the  Maulvi 
Kamil  (=M.A.)  in  Tafslr  from  Jami ‘ah  Nizamiyah,  Hyderabad,  in  the 
previous  examination.  There  are  now  special  schools  even  for  girls  for* 
teaching  Arabic  in  Hyderabad  and  the  attendance  is  very  encouraging. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Osmania  University  will  also  soon  open  the  Theology 
Faculty  in  the  College  for  Women  since  the  question  of  lady  teachers  in 
Arabic  has  become  a  problem  owing  to  great  demand  in  schools. 


Expansion  of  the  Osmania  University  : 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  colleges  for  agriculture  and  veterinary 
science  are  to  be  opened  from  the  next  academic  year,  beginning  in 
June  1945.  The  University  has  already  got  faculties  of  theology,  arts 
science,  law,  engineering,  medicine,  and  education. 


Indo-Iranian  Cultural  Relation  Society  : 

This  Society  is  established  under  the  presidentship  of  Hon'ble  Nawab 
Sir  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur.  The  aim  of  the  society  is  to  extend  cul¬ 
tural  relation  between  India  and  Iran.  To  achieve  the  object,  this  learned 
society  intends  to  popularize  modern  Persian  literature  in  India  and 
with  that  aim  in  view  it  is  going  to  publish  a  journal  shortly. 


M.  H. 


DECCAN 


History  of  Gingee  and  its  Rulers  : 

Rao  Bahadur  Prof.  C.  S.  Srinivasachari’s  attempt  is  in  ail  respects 
commendable  because  Gingee  being  an  interesting  spot  in  South  India, 
has  been  a  very  important  city  particularly  in  the  mediaeval  period.  The 
Rao  Bahadur  has  very  carefully  traced  its  history  from  the  beginning  and 
has  come  to  the  last  struggle  between  the  Nawabs  of  Arcot  and  European 
powers.  As  far  as  sources  are  concerned  he  has  utilised  all  possible 
available  material.  Specially  he  has  made  much  use  of  the  English 
Records  of  Fort  St.  George,  Madras.  Gingee  held  different  names  in 
different  periods.  Bijapur  authorities  called  it  Badshahabad  while  Mara- 
thas  who  succeeded  them  called  it  Chandry  or  Chindry.  The  Mughals 
named  it  Nusrat  Gadh  in  honour  of  Nawab  Zulhqar  Khan  Nusrat  Jang. 
Later,  the  English  and  the  French  called  it  Gingee  or  Jinji  with  varied 
spellings  being  derived  from  Tamil  word  Senji. 
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History  of  Indo-Muslim  Coins  : 

Dr.  P.  M.  Joshi  has  contributed  a  brief  illustrated  article  on  the  title 
to  the  latest  issue  of  the  Bharatiya  Vidya,  Bombay.  He  has  tried  to 
discuss  his  thesis  in  a  manner  which  is  understandable  to  the  lay  man. 
It  deals  up  to  the  early  Sultans  of  Delhi  1192-1325.  One  inscription 
found  on  Sultan  Shamsu'd-Dln  Iltutmish's  coins  contains  the  words  : — 

I  _j.il  ^.sjJI  3  LijJI  oUaL*J! 

in  which  the  word  ^sii  al-Qutbl  requires  a  little  further  cla¬ 
rification  though  it  is  generally  ignored  by  the  numismatists  for  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  study  the  contemporary  history  of  the  period  and 
cultural  aspects  of  Islam.  As  Iltutmish  was  declared  free  by  Sultan  Qutb- 
u’d-Dln  Aibak  and  generally  the  freed  slaves  attributed  themselves 
to  the  name  of  the  person  who  freed  them  he  himself  had  struck  on  his 
coins:  al-Qutbi  as  an  attribution  to  his  master  Qutb-u’d-Din.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  Tabaqat-i-Nasiri,  those  Sultans  who  succeeded  Qutb-u’d- 
Din  Aibak  were  called  Qutbiya  Sultans .  We  understand  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  Dr.  Joshi  to  go  so  deep  in  this  brief  article  ;  however,  we 
take  the  opportunity  of  this  digression  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 


An  Illustrated  MS.  of  the  Khamsa-i- Nizami  with  Mughal  Miniatures  : 

Many  treasures  of  Mughal  art,  which  are  in  private  collections,  have 
not  so  far  come  to  light  although  some  of  them  contain  sufficient  data 
to*  solve  certain  cultural  points  of  those  days.  Fortunately  Mr.  A.  C. 
Ardeshir  of  Poona  can  claim  to  have  unique  and  rare  specimens  of  Mughal 
art  in  his  collection  both  in  the  form  of  original  illustrated  manuscripts 
and  miniatures  which,  we  understand,  are  hitherto  unknown.  We  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Ardeshir  for  his  kindly  allowing  us  to  examine  some  of 
such  specimens  in  his  collection  at  his  palace  Firdous.  We  take,  therefore, 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  describe  one  of  them,  the  illustrated  manus¬ 
cript  of  the  Khamsa-i-Nizami  (d.  A.H.  598  or  599  or  602),  which  we 
consider  of  great  importance.  It  is  a  small  size  (6f  X  4  inches)  bound 
MS.  It  contains  full-page  thirty-five  miniatures  which  are  signed  customar¬ 
ily  in  vermilion  by  the  court  artists  of  Akbar.  The  system  of  collabora¬ 
tion  and  division  of  work  organised  by  Akbar  is  obvious  from  them  as 
noted  below  : — 

1.  lrl;  sketch  and  work  hy  Nanha  2.  work  by 

Mukand,  3.  work  by  Mukand,  4.  ^  work  by  Mukand,  5. 

£>  sketch  by  La‘l  and  work  by  Mado  6.  ^  £> 

sketch  and  work  by  Farrukh  Beg,  7.  vV  ->W  j*  d* 

A  k-r  practice  in  early  stages  by  Sharif,  who,  being  a  disciple 
in  four  stages  of  purity  is  firm  (in  the  Din-i-Ilahi),  8. 
sketch  and  work  by  Farrukh  Beg,  9.  s*  £>  sketch 
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by’  Basawn  and  work  by  Dharm  Das,  10.  y  wofk  by 
Mukand,  11.  y}  jj  c  >  sketch  by  La‘1  *  and  work 

by  Sawnla,  12  ijlrj^  work  by  Tara  Kalan — the  elder, 

13.  yy  work  by  Mir  Taqi,  14.  ? - y3  0,1-  c>  sketch  by 

Basawan  and  work  by — ?  15.  c.  U  j  [S\l^,~u\  *r^  ji^  .^1  ^1 

Allah  is  Great,  work  by  Sharif,  who,  being  a 
disciple  in  four  stages  of  purity,  is  firm  (in  the  Din-i-Ilihi),  16. 

y  jjL  sketch  by  Basawn  and  work  by  ‘Abdulla, 

17.  »jjt-  yf  y  >jt  £>  sketch  by  Tara  and  work  by  Kesu 
Khurd— the  younger,  18.  ->-*  .U  y  WOrk  by  Mah  Muhammad 
19.  V  ^  yyM~ j-f  £)•  sketch  by  Kesu  Kalan — the  elder, 

work  by  Muni  and  features  of  the  face  by  Nanha,  20.  *  j~-  j>J  jC  ^  j, 
sketch  by  Basawn  and  work  by  Manohar,  21.  L  ^  Cj' 

sketch  by  Farrukh  Beg  and  work  by  DharamDas22.  r '  j-  }  ^  J. 

sketch  by  Farrukh  Beg  and  work  by  Dhanraj,  23.  _-u-  ,*■>  ~  }  j-  > 

sketch  by  Farrukh  Beg  and  work  by  Dharam  Das,  24.  ?  •  •  •  -  >C> 

sketch  by  Farrukh  Beg  and  work  by - ?  25-  1  JO**  £>  sketch 

by  Dhanu  and  work  by  Bhura,  26.  £>  sketch  and  work  by 

Dhanu,  27.  V' ^  jr  sketch  by  Tulsi,  work  by 

Kesu  Khurd — the  younger  and  features  of  the  face  by  Nanha,  28. 
V1  £>  sketch  and  work  by  Nanha,  29.  J^J*1  £ >  sketch 

by  La‘l  and  work  by  Ibrahim,  30.  ? - ^  sketch  by 

Farrukh  Beg  and  work  by - ?  31.  y-x&  £>  sketch  by 

Mukand  and  work  by  Kesu  Khurd,  the  younger,  32.  £> 

sketch  by  La‘l  and  work  by  Jagjiwan,  33.  £>  sketch 

by  La‘l  and  work  by  Sarwan,  34.  skecth  by  La‘l  and 

work  by  Sawnla,  35.  jl*k  y  work  by  Naman. 

There  are  three  colophons  at  the  end  of  three  Mathnawis  of  the  MS. 
as  noted  here  :* — 

(c 1 )  \y  Jkp  L?  |  AL-  J  jV  j  gf  J  j£>V  £  f 

Completed  on  10th  of  the  month  of  Rabi‘  I,  year  912  A.H. 

Transcription  completed  by  the  grace  of  God  on  14th  of  the  month 
of  Rajab,  year  907  A.H.  at  Yazd. 

(c)  ur  cS-k  J*  0^*1  y&\ 

Ajjik^auJ'  J  ys-W  jk kJ!  y  J 

Transcription  completed  by  the  grace  of  God  by  the  most  humble 
slave  of  the  people  of  the  Almighty  God,  ‘All,  son  of  Mubarak  al- 
Fahrji,  on  25th  of  the  month  of  Safar,  year  912  of  the  Hijri  era. 

It  shows  that  this  MS.  of  the  Khamsa  was  actually  transcribed  at  the 
city  of  Yazd  about  fifty  years  before  it  came  in  possession  of  the  Mughal 
court.  Immediately  after  that  the  court  artists  of  Akbar  decided  to  ulus- 
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trate  it  and  as  a  result  its  miniatures,  which  were  made  by  those  artists, 
were  completed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  miniatures  are  undoubtedly 
Mughal,  which  is  obvious  from  the  court  dresses  and  other  architectural 
details.  Besides,  it  is  also  apparent  that  many  of  the  miniatures,  follow¬ 
ing  the  traditions  of  Persian  miniatures,  bear  some  parts  of  the  text  in  their 
sphere  by  the  same  calligraphist  who  has  done  the  rest  of  the  MS.  which 
immediately  encourages  one  to  doubt  the  authenticity  and  genuineness. 
Because  the  designs  of  the  miniatures  and  fitting  in  them  some  of  the 
verses  apt  for  illustration  depend  upon  the  artists,  although  these  may 
be  inserted  later  on  by  the  calligraphist  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  artist.  The  only  plausible  solution  of  solving  this  puzzle  is  that 
this  MS.  of  the  Khamsa,  which  has  been  transcribed  at  Yazd,  as  one  of 
its  above-noted  colophons  shows,  was  in  reality  copied  from  another 
previously  illustrated  manuscript  of  the  Khamsa  and  the  later  scribe  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  designs  and  wrote  in  some  of  the  spaces  meant  for  the 
verses  in  the  body  of  the  miniatures.  So  it  came  to  India  without  any 
illustration  which  was  later  on  made  by  Akbar’s  artists  ;  or  that  the 
original  MS.,  from  which  it  was  copied,  really  existed  before  the  artists 
of  Akbar.  However,  so  far  it  has  not  come  to  light.  After  this  another 
question  arises ;  who  brought  this  MS.  to  India,  or,  how  did  it  come  into 
the  possession  of  Akbar’ s  library  ?  Obviously  it  seems  that  it  was  one 
of  those  gifts  which  was  brought  to  India  from  Iran  by  Humayun  who 
was,  as  reported  by  his  librarian  Shaikh  Manjhu  ( Mir  at-i-Sikandari , 
Persian  text,  p.  247),  an  inborn  lover  of  books  as  he  always  used  to  carry 
his  library  even  in  his  travels.  Once  he  was  at  war  with  the  Gujaratis 
in  the  outskirts  of  Cambay,  a  theft  took  place  in  his  camp.  According 
to  Humayun  himself,  the  most  precious  thing  which  was  lost  was  the 
original  MS.  of  the  Timur  Nama  of  Maulana  Hatifi  which  was  illustrated 
by  Behzad  and  calligraphed  by  Sultan  ‘Ali  ( Arabic  History  of  Gujarat, 
p.  244).  Moreover,  Abu’l-Fadl  states  that  when  in  Iran  Humayun  was 
the  royal  guest  of  Shah  Tahmasp,  he  was  furnished  along  with  all  royal 
festivities  a  library  also  full  of  those  books  which  were  artistically  calli¬ 
graphed  and  decorated  and  bound  in  varied  colours  (Ruqa‘at-i- Abu’l- 
Fadl,  p.  21).  Akbar’s  own  library  possessed  the  Khamsa~i -Nizami  as 
one  of  its  chief  items.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  this  MS.  might  have 
been  lying  among  those  books  which  were  left  by  Humayun,  and  Akbar 
finding  it  without  illustrations,  got  it  illustrated  by  his  court  artists.  It 
also  cannot  be  denied  that  we  already  know  one  MS.  of  the  Khamsa  which 
was  specially  prepared  by  the  command  of  Akbar  and  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Dyson  Perrins.  It  was  calligraphed  by  the  great  court  calli¬ 
graphist  ‘Abdu’r-Rahim  in  the  40th  regnal  year  and  its  miniatures  were 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Sharif,  son  of  Khwaja  ‘Abdu’s-Samad 
Shinn  Qalam,  whose  two  miniatures  Nos.  7  and  15  are  found  in  the 
Khamsa  of  Mr.  Ardeshir.  Dyson  Perrins’  Khamsa’s  colophon  : — 
. . . 
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*  jOAmJ!  3  cJji+i  fU"l  j->  Jb^  f|^l/ 

(Vide-Percy  Brown  :  Indian  Painting  under  the  Mughals,  pi.  xviii). 
Dyson  Perrins’  manuscript's  colophon  and  that  of  the  Razm  Ndma 
at  Jaipur  (Vied  Bulletin  of  the  Deccan  College  Research  Institute ,  Poona , 
1944)  show  that  Sharif,  son  of  Khwaja  ‘Abdu’s-$amad  Shirin  Qalam  was 
in  charge  of  the  studio  of  painters  at  Akbar’s  court. 


An  illustrated  MS.  of  the  Kalila-wa-Dimna  : 

Once  Buchthal  Hugo  wrote  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  London,  1941,  on  Indian  Fables  in  Islamic  Art,  in  which 
he  had  shown  that  Indian  fables  of  Bid  PaT,  or  the  book  of  Kalila-wa- 
Dimna,  were  among  the  first  illustrated  books  at  the  court  of  the  ‘Abbasid 
Caliph  of  Baghdad.  But  when  we  carefully  see  these  illustrations  of  the 
Arabic  text,  we  find  that  they  represent  throughout  contemporary  Arabic 
life  and  not  Indian  life  although  the  origin  of  the  fables  is  Indian. 
It  is  either  due  to  the  artist’s  own  Arabic  environments  in  which  he  had 
made  those  miniatures  or  his  ignorance  of  Indian  background  of  those 
days.  Besides,  we  find  that  whenever  any  Arabic  text  had  been  illustrated, 
the  artist,  without  caring  for  anything,  had  tried  to  portray  in  his  paint¬ 
ings  only  the  Arabic  life  according  to  his  own  imagination,  which  was 
quite  unlike  the  background  of  the  miniatures  found  in  the  Persian  MSS. 
By  chance  we  come  across  one  illustrated  MS.  of  the  Kalila-wa-Dimna 
of  a  large  size  (12X20  inches)  in  the  custody  of  Dr.  Hamdani,  Isma'Ii 
Yusuf  College,  Bombay.  Its  opening  page  bears  the  panel  which  has  the 
following  inscription 

3  2 1 I  y  (3  j  I  jaJ  I  I  j  liJ  I  y*  ^  ^  d  LJ  -*-4^  I  £•  Ijtc. 

_ ^ 

and  its  colophon  is  this  :■ — 

)  .  Ar  AJU-  «Jbu)l  (£i  {j*  jU'  (i 

3  61-4  JuL.  L-»  1  J-aJI  i 

.  ^ 

Had  there  been  no  date  (A.H.  1084)  and  the  name  (Mian  Adam  Khan 
son  of  Chand  Mian,  son  of  Muhammad)  of  the  calligraphist  who  was 
no  doubt,  of  Indian  origin,  we  would  have  unhesitatingly  assigned  this 
MS.  to  some  artist  belonging  to  some  Arabian  country,  who  would  have 
done  it  in  either  13th  or  14th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  all  due  to 
the  Arabic  text  of  the  Kalila-wa- Dimna  which  is  very  artistically  illustrated 
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purely  on  Arabic  traditions  of  life.  This  illustrated  MS.  can  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  those  of  other  Arabic  texts  like  Maqamat-i-Hanri,  Kalila - 
wa-Dimna ,  etc.,  of  much  earlier  dates  than  this  or  it  is  an  exact  copy  of 
some  old  similar  MS. 

Alwar  Manuscript  of  the  WdqVat-i-Babari  : 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Indian  Historical  Records  Com¬ 
mission  held  at  Udaipur,  an  exhibition  of  antiquities  was  also  arranged 
by  the  State  authorities.  There  were  numerous  MSS.  of  the  WaqVat-i- 
Babari  from  different  collections  of  Rajputana.  The  main  reason  of  it 
may  be  Babar’s  early  struggles  in  India  against  the  Rajputs.  Fortunately 
the  well-known  MS.  of  the  same  from  Alwar  State  was  also  exhibited, 
which  is  really  very  important  owing  to  its  merits.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr. 
Chunni  Lai,  the  officer  in -charge  of  the  State  Museum,  for  his  kindly  afford¬ 
ing  us  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  carefully  on  the  spot.  This  MS. 
is  of  a  large  size  and  it  has  several  miniatures  purely  in  Mughal  style, 
though  they  have  been  retouched  by  some  later  artist  which  has  marred 
the  real  value  of  these  miniatures  from  artistic  point  of  view.  Besides, 
its  later  binding,  though  very  artistically  prepared  in  gold,  etc.  has  also 
caused  a  great  harm  to  its  literary  value,  because  almost  every  leaf's 
original  margin  has  been  replaced  ;  which,  we  understand,  bore  the  names 
of  artists.  However,  we  are  glad  that  its  original  colophon  which  we 
regard  its  chief  item,  is  there  as  noted  here  : — 
pJL  oL^i  <£^1$  oUil  j  tlS yi  4w»l^S0l  I.aa 

^  4JL3I  «U)I  Ijfc  jLJUj 

JLjJI  Juj  JuLi  y  j  aLoJu  y*  0_yJ^3  £7“ 

This  book  known  as  Tuzuk-i-Wdqi‘at-i~Bdbari  is  transcribed 
in  compliance  with  the  Farm  an  of  the  prince  Muhammad  Humayun, 
may  Allah  perpetuate  his  dignity,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of 
Jumada  II,  year  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  at  the  hands  of  ‘All 
al-Katib,  the  most  humble.  May  Allah  forgive  his  sins." 

The  main  importance  of  this  MS.  in  its  present  condition  only  lies 
in  this  colophon,  because  owing  to  this  many  scholars  like  Prof.  Hodivala 
doubted  its  authenticity  ( Studies  in  Indo-Muslim  History ,  p.  433).  This 
MS.  records  events  of  Babar's  life  up  to  Tuesday,  the  3rd  or  the  month  of 
Muharram,  year  936  A.H.  Perhaps  the  State  authorities  are  unaware 
that  another  MS.  of  the  Waqi'at-i-Babari,  which  is  an  exact  copy  of 
this  Alwar  MS.,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  London  (Rieu,  p.  926,  Or. 
1827)  which  was  done  in  about  1850.  When  we  carefully  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Persian  translation  of  the  Memoirs  from  the  Chaghatai  Turki 
language  of  Babar,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  three  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  same  and  one  of  them  is  contemporaneous  with  the  period 
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i.e. (1)  byZainu’d-Din  Khwafi  WafaT  (D.  A.  H.  940),  (2)  by  Mirza 
Payanda  Hasan  Ghaznawi  and  Muhammad  Quli  Mughal  Hisari  (com¬ 
menced  about  A.H.  994)  (3)  by  Mirza  ‘Abdu’r-Rahlm  Khan  Khanan,  son 
of  Bairaxn  Khan  (undertaken  in  A.H.  998). 

In  these  circumstances,  we  think,  Mr.  Beveridge  is  right  in  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  Persian  version,  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Abdu’r- 
Rahlm  Khan  Khanan,  existed  even  in  Humayun's  time  and  many  other 
scholars  also  hold  the  same  view.  This  State  MS.  of  the  Waqiat  bears 
seals  and  endorsements  of  Sultan’s  officials,  etc.,  t.e.,  of  Muhammad  Huma- 
yun  942,  Ftimad  Khan  JahanI  and  others  on  its  opening  page.  Specially 
one  endorsement  is  worth  notice  here:  ^  3^  ■*** 

which  means  it  was  inspected  after  the  mid-day  prayer  by  Muhammad 
Humayun  in  942  A.H.  On  two  miniatures  two  names  of  artists  : — Muham¬ 
mad  and  Sa'dullah  Muhammad  are  found  by  some  later  hand.  In  short 
this  MS.  has  been  in  the  library  of  the  Mughal  kings  and  other  officials. 


The  late  Prof.  Shahpurshah  Hormasji  Hodivala  : 

Prof.  Hodivala  is  a  well-known  authority  on  Indo-Muslim  history 
which  is  mostly  due  to  his  exhaustive  and  voluminous  researches  in  this 
period.  His  works  are  :  Studies  in  Indo-Muslim  History  a  critical 
commentary  on  Elliot  and  Dow  son’s  History  of  India  ;  Historical  Studies 
in  Mughal  Numismatics ,  Studies  in  Parsi  History,  etc.  Prof.  Hodivala  is 
well-known  for  the  extreme  accuracy  of  his  writings  and  lectures.  He 
is  an  institution  by  himself  because  the  work  which  he  produced  single- 
handed  could  only  have  been  produced  by  a  group  of  scholars  having 
various  qualifications.  Whenever  any  visitor  used  to  go  to  him,  he  im¬ 
mediately,  after  ascertaining  the  special  purpose  of  his  visit  and  his  stan¬ 
dard  of  qualification  as  well  in  some  particular  branch  of  knowledge  used 
to  put  him  questions  relating  particularly  to  the  visitor’s  own  branch  of 
knowledge,  which  in  reality  were  not  to  test  the  ability  of  the  visitor  as 
to  utilise  his  special  knowledge  with  a  view  to  solve  his  (Hodivala’s) 
own  certain  difficulties  lying  pending  for  solution  for  years.  The  visitor 
was  immediately  terrified  at  his  volley  of  unexpected  questions  which  he 
never  studied  before  from  that  point  of  view.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  where  a  many-sided  savant  like  Prof.  Hodivala  could  not  succeed, 
it  was  not  a  riddle  but  an  impossibility  to  be  solved.  Therefore  some 
persons  found  him  very  stiff  in  his  behaviour.  He  was  throughout  and 
always  a  student  of  History .  Just  before  his  death  he  had  completed 
the  second  volume  of  the  Studies  in  Indo-Muslim  History.  He  was  born 
in  1867  at  Surat,  where  he  completed  his  secondary  education.  He  took 
his  M.A.  of  the  Bombay  University  in  1890.  After  it  he  joined  the  service 
of  the  Baroda  College  and  then  came  to  Wilson  College,  Bombay.  When 
Baha'ud-Din  College,  Junagadh,  was  founded  in  1902,  he  joined  the 
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service  of  this  State  college  as  Prof,  of  History.  In  1920  he  became  the 
principal  of  the  same  college  which  he  held  up  to  1927  till  he  retired  from 
there  in  that  capacity.  He  died  at  Santa  Cruz  on  25th  November  1944 
at  the  residence  of  his  daughter.  Now  he  is  dead  but  this  great  Parsi 
scholar  and  professor  will  ever  be  remembered  by  keen  students  of 
Indo-Muslim  history  for  his  researches  in  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

M.A.C* 


DELHI 

An  Indian  Academy  of  Islamic  Research  : 

The  All-India  Muslim  Educational  Conference  appointed  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  experts  to  devise  a  scheme  of  founding  an  academy  of  research. 
The  Committee  met  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Azizul  Haq  at  his 
residence  in  New  Delhi.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  Professor  A.  B.  A. 
Haleem,  Khan  Bahadur  Abdul  Majid  Qureshi,  Dr.  Abdul  Sattar  Siddiqi, 
Professor  H.  K.  Sherwani,  Mian  Afzal  Husain,  Saiyid  Altaf  Husain  and 
Dr.  I.  H.  Qureshi.  The  Committee  under  the  able  guidance  of  the  chair¬ 
man  drew  up  a  scheme  which  has  since  been  presented  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  All-India  Educational  Conference  and  has  been  accept¬ 
ed.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  scheme  will  be  fruitful  and  a  central 
academy  of  Islamic  research  for  the  whole  of  India  will  become  a  reality  ; 
this  is  urgently  needed  in  view  of  the  gradual  eclipse  of  Islamic  learning 
in  India. 


An  Islamic  Research  Association  : 

A  group  of  young  enthusiasts  has  organised  a  local  study  group, 
rather  ambitiously  styled  as  an  association,  where  papers  are  read  on 
Islamic  subjects.  Hitherto  papers  have  been  read  on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  : — 

1.  Mongol  Strategy  and  Technique  of  Warfare . 

2.  The  Splendour  of  Cordova. 

3 .  Modem  Iran. 

4.  Sayyid  Jamal-ud-Din  al-Afghanx. 

Study  Groups  on  Islamic  Countries  : 

The  Indian  Institute  of  International  Affairs  has  appointed  study 
groups  on  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Of  these  the  group 
on  Persia  has  done  some  work. 


I.H.Q. 
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The  Yaum-un-Nabi,  i.e,  our  beloved  Prophet’s  Day,  which  falls  in  * 
the  month  of  Rabi'-ul-Awwal,  is  observed  throughout  India  with  ever- 
increasing  signs  of  religious  fervour  and  rejoicings.  Big  meetings,  spec¬ 
tacular  processions,  illuminating  speeches,  special  editions  of  periodicals 
and  newspapers  in  English  and  Urdu  are  some  of  the  distinct  features 
of  the  occasion.  Different  cities  and  towns  vie  with  each  other  in  making 
their  programmes  a  great  success.  In  Bengal  there  was  hardly  a  town 
which  did  not  celebrate  this  day.  The  metropolitan  city  of  Calcutta 
wore  a  gala  appearance  on  this  occasion.  A  huge  concourse  of  Muslims 
gathered  in  every  part  of  the  city  to  pay  homage  to  their  dear  Prophet 
(Peace  be  on  him  !).  Mr.  H.  S.  Suhrwardy,  Minister,  Civil  Supplies,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  gathering  of  over  10,000,  persons,  who  had  assembled  in  Budge 
Budge.  Speaking  in  Bengalee,  he  said  :  “  Islam  stands  for  peace,  unity, 
equality,  fraternity  and  liberty,  and  every  Muslim  is  required  to  carry 
the  lamp  of  knowledge  and  the  teaching  of  Islam  to  the  remotest  and  dar¬ 
kest  corners  of  the  earth.”  The  Muslim  Press  of  Calcutta  also  gave  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  attention  in  broadcasting  the  proceedings  of  the 
meetings  held  in  different  corners  of  India  as  well  as  in  publishing  in  its 
columns  various  articles  on  the  life  of  the  Prophet  and  message  of  Islam. 
The  Morning  News,  paying  homage  editorially  to  the  Holy  Prophet  wrote 
thus  under  the  caption  ‘  Yaum-un-Nabi  —  "  The  light  which  appeared 
in  the  desert  shed  its  effulgence  far  and  wide.  The  semi-barbarous  and 
cruel  Arabs,  who  literally  fought  over  trifles,  were  transformed  almost 
overnight,  as  if  by  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand,  into  a  decent  human  nation 
and  entrusted  with  the  standard  of  Islam  to  carry  it  into  the  four  comers 
of  the  globe.  Fired  with  a  missionary  zeal  and  fervour,  the  Arabs  strove 
hard  and  within  a  short  time  achieved  wonders.  While  Europe  was  sunk 
in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  medieval  barbarism,  the  Islamic  world 
achieved  a  civilization  and  culture  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  historians. 
The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
contact  of  Islam  which  led  to  a  new  awakening  in  Christendom.  Cordova 
and  Granada  were  the  models  for  the  many  colleges  and  universities 
established  throughout  Europe.  The  spirit  of  enquiry  engendered  by 
Muslim  thought  and  Muslim  exactitude  and  experimentation,  was  the 
precursor  of  the  giant  stride  man  has  made  over  nature  today.  The 
Star  of  India  gave  expression  of  similarly  profound  feelings  and  vindicated 
the  sublime  teachings  of  Islam  by  asserting  :  “  The  pros  and  cons  of 
outstanding 'issues  like  the  prejudices  of  class  and  colour,  basis  of  inter¬ 
national  relationships,  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  both  within 
the  framework  of  a  family  and  a  society,  a  less  irrational  readjustment 
of  the  economic  system,  based  as  it  is  on  interest-motive,  and  easier  matri¬ 
monial  relationships  are  still  eluding  the  grasp  of  thinkers  and  economists 
in  Europe  and  America.  That  they  are  steadily  gravitating  towards  the 
mode  of  life,  which  humanity’s  noblest  benefactor  gifted  to  Muslims  and 
F— 11 
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the  rest  of  mankind  as  long  as  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  is  more  than  a 
mere  accident.  It  is  symbolic  of  the  trend  of  times.  It  underlines  the 
-  bankruptcy  of  the  various  man-made  laws  and  regulations,  which  have 
dragged  down  humanity  into  the  mess  in  which  it  is  blindly  floundering.’' 

Coincidently,  both  the  above  papers  besought  the  intercession  of  the 
Holy  Prophet  to  lead  erring  humanity  back  to  the  straight  path  amidst 
the  present  depradation  and  devastation  of  war  in  the  realm  of  morality 
and  ethics  by  quoting  the  following  line  : 

"O  thou,  sleeping  behind  the  curtain  in  Yathrib,  rise,  for  the  East 
and  West  have  been  desolated.”  This  line  is  from  a  dirge  which  was  cried 
in  agony  by  Sa'di,  the  sage  of  Shiraz,  on  the  downfall  of  the  ‘Abbasids 
and  the  sack  of  Baghdad.  The  Star  of  India  published  also  a  number  of 
articles  on  the  occasion,  amongst  which  the  address  delivered  by  the  Hon’- 
ble  Sir  Mohammad  ‘AzIz-ul-Haq,  the  Commerce  Member  of  H.  E.  the 
Viceroy's  Executive  Council,  in  the  Prophet's  Day  at  Bombay,  was 
given  much  prominence.  The  learned  speaker  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Prophet,  the  social  and  political  ideology  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  outlook  in  Islam,  which  controls  the  entire  labyrinth  of 
economic  and  moral  activities.  He  also  referred  to  the  international  code 
of  war  in  Islam  and  revelled  in  the  glories  of  the  Muslim  rule  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  by  making  the  following  tangible  remarks  Qutub- 
ud-Dln  assumed  the  kingship  of  India  in  1206  and  Aurangzeb  died  in 
1707,  a  span  of  five  hundred  years.  But  it  is  exactly  this  span  of  500  years 
which  gives  us  another  picture  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world  uninfluen¬ 
ced  by  Islam.  Ecclesiastical  authorities  then  condemned  every  faith  out¬ 
side  their  own  as  demonology  or  paganism.  The  story  of  the  Jewish 
persecution  for  the  troubles  prevalent  at  the  time,  the  sufferings  of  the 
Protestants,  the  penalties  paid  by  the  Quakers,  the  beheading,  strangling, 
crucifixion,  fixing  upon  stakes,  suspending  with  iron  hooks,  burning, 
drowning  and  slow  mutilation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Piedmont  by  the  orders 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  because  they  did  not  consent  to  become  Roman 
Catholics,  and  again,  the  tales  of  the  atrocities  of  inquisition  in  this  pe¬ 
riod,  are  too  dismal  chapters  in  human  history.  Place  all  these  events 
side  by  side  with  those  beneficent  rules  which  made  the  Muslim  chapter 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  world.  When  Mughal  kings  were  perfect¬ 
ing  their  own  administration  and  revenue  organisation  and  were  encourag¬ 
ing  men  of  science  and  art  in  every  possible  way,  and  when  learned  men 
were  receiving  grants  and  endowments  in  India,  Galileo  was  being  per¬ 
secuted  for  his  great  discovery  of  science. 

The  non-Muslim  press  as  well  as  some  non-Muslim  eminent  men 
also  participated  in  the  celebration  of  the  Prophet  Day.  The  Amrita 
Bazar  Patrika ,  which  is  one  of  the  most  influential  and  popular  Hindu 
dailies,  and  is  published  simultaneously  from  Calcutta  and  Allahabad, 
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presented  before  its  reader  an  article  having  striking  caption  of 
Mohammad  Rasul  Allah,  in  which  some  aspects  of  die  teaching  of 
the  Prophet  were  dealt  with.  At  Benares  the  celebration  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Bhagwan  Das,  the  exponent  of  Hindu  philosophy,  who  read 
out  a  short  paper  dealing  with  the  exalted  position  of the  Prophet  and  with 
the  salient  teachings  of  the  Holy  Qur’an,  supported  by  copious  quota¬ 
tions  from  other  scriptures.  And  the  most  noteworthy  speech  on  the 
occasion  was  of  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  the  Dewan  of  Travancore, 
who  addressed  a  meeting  at  Trivandrum.  The  Dewan  said  that  he  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  ethics  and  of  the  religion  of  Islam,  which  had  played 
a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  it  might  still  play  in  future 
composite  civilization  towards  which  the  world  was  tending.  As  regards 
the  ethics  of  Islam,  he  said  that  no  religion  had  striven  to  maintain  the 
balance  between  worldly  happiness  and  secular  comfort  on  the  one  hand 
and  possession  and  enjoyment  of  this  world  with  consolation  of  the  other 
world  on  the  other  as  evenly  as  Islam  has  done.  Further,  there  is  no  reli¬ 
gion  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  which  has  practised  democracy 
as  Islam  has  done. 

According  to  the  popular  belief,  the  date  of  the  Holy  Prophet’s  birth 
is  Monday,  the  12th  Rabi‘-ul-Awwal,  but  the  authoritative  version  is 
that  the  Holy  Prophet  was  bom  on  Monday,  the  9th  Rabi‘-ul-Awwal 
(20th  April,  571  A.D.),  and  died  on  Monday  the  1st  RabI‘-ul~Awwal, 
11  A.H.  (Vide  Sirat-un-Nabi,  Vol  I,  p.  160,  and  Vol.  II,  p.  171). 

A  Muslim  publicist  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Nur  Ahmad,  M.L.C.  (Bengal), 
in  an  article  entitled  The  Condition  of  Muslim  Education  in  Bengal  draws 
attention  to  the  recently  appointed  Post-War  Educational  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  province  to  prepare  a  special  post-war  ten  or  fifteen  year 
plan  for  the  rapid  advancement  of  Muslims  in  all  branches  of  education 
in  Bengal.  He  reproduces  figures  from  the  latest  Government  Edu¬ 
cational  Reports  and  Reviews  and  deplores  that  after  about  one  hundred 
and  ninety  years  of  British  rule  the  Muslims  of  Bengal  can  claim,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  census  of  1942,  a  literacy  of  1 . 4  p.c.  As  a  sad  contrast 
to  the  present  low  percentage  of  Muslim  education  in  Bengal,  he  refers 
piquantly  to  the  glorious  system  of  education  of  Muslims  during  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Muslim  rule.  His  version  is  corroborated  by  the  authoritative 
statements  of  European  writers,  some  of  which  may  be  briefly  quoted 
here  for  the  general  interest  of  our  readers.  According  to  Munro,  in 
pre-British  days,  there  were  schools  in  every  village.”  John  Mathai,  in 
his  book  entitled  Village  Administration  in  India  says  that  when  the 
British  took  possession  of  this  country,  they  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  specially  in  Bengal  ‘a  wide-spread  system  of  education.  Mr. 
Adam  in  his  Education  Report  says  that  there  were  one  lakh  ot  schools 
in  Bengal  and  Behar  and  on  an  average  there  was  a  school  tor  every 
sixty-three  boys.  Mr.  E.  C.  Beiley,  C.I.E.,  observes,  “  The  Muslims  pos¬ 
sessed  a  system  of  education  which  though  inferior  to  our  own  was  by 
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no  means  to  be  despised  at  and  was  capable  of  affording  a  high  degrtee  of 
intellectual  learning  and  polish  and  was  founded  in  principle  not  only 
^wholly  sound  but  infinitely  superior  to  any  other  system  of  education 
that  existed  in  India.  The  system  secured  the  Muslims  an  intellectual 
as  well  as  material  supremacy  during  the  first  seventy-five  years  of  the 
British  rule.”  The  late  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  in  her  Kamala  lectures,  de¬ 
livered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Calcutta  University,  describes  in  glow¬ 
ing  terms  the  glorious  system  of  education  established  by  the  Muslims 
of  Bengal  on  the  eve  of  the  British  Rule.  How  that  glorious  system  of 
education  supported  by  endowments  of  the  value  of  three  crores  of  rupees 
was  destroyed,  is  very  pathetically  narrated  by  W.W.  Hunter  in  his 
famous  book  the  Indian  Mussalmans. 

Dr.  Mahdi  Husain  (now  of  the  Calcutta  University)  has  in  a  short 
article  entitled  The  Sir aj-ud-D aula  of  Mysore  urges  his  readers  to 
make  a  dispassionate  study  of  Nawab  Fateh  ‘All  Tlpu  Sultan,  whom  he 
has  styled  the  Siraj-ud-Daula  of  Mysore  for,  like  Siraj-ud-Daula  of  Bengal, 
Tlpu  Sultan  is  still  the  victim  of  venomous  attacks  by  many  historians. 
According  to  Dr.  Mahdi  Husain,  Tlpu  Sultan  of  Mysore  was  an  able 
administrator,  a  man  of  letters  and  refined  taste.  He  introduced  a  new 
calendar,  a  new  scale  of  weight  and  measure,  and  a  new  coinage.  He 
compiled  also  a  military  code  comprising  of  eighteen  chapters,  which  he 
called  ‘  The  Triumph  of  Holy  Warriors/  It  contained  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  duties  of  all  grades  of  officers.  He  also  established  a 
Board  of  Admiralty  and  laid  down  minute  details  and  principles  concern¬ 
ing  the  Board’s  works.  He  was  kind  and  liberal  to  his  non-Muslim  sub¬ 
jects  and  devised  measures  to  improve  the  prosperity  of  the  peasant  and 
constructed  a  great  dam  which  has  been  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  rulers  of 
the  present  dynasty  of  Mysore  and  named  Krishnaraj  Sagar.  An  in¬ 
scription  of  the  Sultan  which  has  been  discovered  from  within  the  Sagar 
runs  as  follows  : 

”  In  the  name  of  God  who  is  kind  and  merciful :  in  the  year  1221 
of  the  era  beginning  with  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  (Peace 
be  on  him  !)  On  the  29th  of  the  month  of  Taqi  on  Monday,  early  in 
the  morning  before  sunrise  at  a  very  auspicious  hour  by  the  kindness 
of  God  and  the  help  of  the  Prophet,  the  great  Caliph  of  th  age  and  of 
the  world,  the  king  of  kings,  Tlpu  Sultan  who  is  the  shadow  of  the  great 
Almighty  God  (may  He  preserve  him  and  his  dominions  !)  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  dam  on  the  Cauvery  river  in  the  West  of  the  capital. 

Ours  is  to  begin  and  it  is  for  Providence  to  complete  it*. . May 

God  preserve  this  dam  till  the  Day  of  Judgement  and  may  it  stand  like 
stars.  It  is  hereby  announced  that  millions  of  rupees  that  have  been 
spent  for  the  construction  of  this  dam  have  been  spent  merely  in  the  name 
of  God.  While  the  present  holdings  and  farms  are  altogether  exempted 
from  payment  of  all  kinds,  a  peasant  irrigating  henceforth  a  new  farm 
with  the  water  of  this  Sagar  will  pay  three-fourth  of  the  usual  amount 
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(oftax),  Mid  the  remaining  one-fourth  is  hereby  forgiven  in  the  name 
of  God.  The  new  piece  of  land  which  has  been  thus  irrigated  and  cul¬ 
tivated  with  the  water  of  this  Sagar  will  be  confirmed  to  the  cultivators' . 
descendants  as  long  as  heaven  and  earth  last.  Should  anyone  violate 
or  infringe  this  commandment  of  infinite  charity,  he  would  be  consi¬ 
dered  mean  like  Satan  ;  and  he  would  be  considered  an  enemy  not  only 
of  the  peasants  but  also  of  the  whole  human  race." 

The  Indian  Culture  of  Calcutta  (Vol.  XI,  No.  2)  has  published  a  well- 
documented  article  on  Successors  of  Ikhtyar-ud-Din  Muhammad  Bakhtydr 
Khalji.  It  deals  chiefly  with  the  political  history  of  ‘Izz-ud-Dln  Muham¬ 
mad  Sheran  Khalji  (1206-1207  A.D.),  Husam-ud-Dln  ‘Iwaz  Khalji  (1207- 
1209/10  A.D.),  ‘Ala’-ud-Dln  Mardan  Khalji)  1216-1227  A.D.),  Abul- 
Fath  Na§ir-ud-Dln  Mahmud  (1227-29),  ‘Ala -ud-Dln  Daulat  Shah  Khalji 
(1229-1230  A.D.)  and  Ikhtyar-ud-Din  Balka  Khalji  (1230-1231  A.D.), 
all  of  whom  succeeded  to  the  head  of  the  Khalji  oligarchy  in  Bengal. 
Some  details  in  the  above  article  have  been  gleaned  from  the  numismatic 
sources  also,  and  the  writer  contends  that  Ghiyath-ud-Dln  ‘Iwaz  Khalji 
was  the  first  Muslim  ruler  in  India  to  have  secured  the  investiture  from  the 
Caliph  of  Baghdad.  For  the  earliest  known  coin  of  ‘Iwaz  is  dated  616 
A.H.  (1219)  A.D.  with  the  legend  “  Sultan -ul -Mu ‘azzam  Ghiyath-ud- 
Duniya-wad-Dln  ‘Abd-ul-Fath  ‘Iwaz  bin  ‘All  Husain  ’  and  with  the 
inscription  ‘  Nasir  Amlr-ul-Mu’minln/  signifying  obedience  to  the  caliph 
Abul-‘Abbas  Ahmad  Nasir-le-Dinillah  (575-622  A.H./i  179-1225  A.D.). 
This  coin  was  minted  in  Bengal — a  fact  which  shows  the  establishment  of 
the  Bengal  mint  by  ‘Iwaz  and  also  the  beginning  of  Bengal  coinage.  In 
617  A.H.  (1220  A.D.),  with  the  issue  of  the  type  of  the  previous  year, 
there  appeared  two  more  new  types  of  coins,  bearing  the  title  of  ‘  Sultan 
ul-A'zam'  and  the  inscription  An-Nasir-le-Dinillah,  of  which  one  type 
had  the  name  of  the  month  of  Rabl‘-ul-Akhir  (June,  1220  A.D.)  specially 
mentioned.  These  two  types  continued  with  modification  of  the  legend 
till  620  A.H.  (1223  A.D.),  and^  in  621  A.H.  (1224  A.D.)  the  special  issue 
bears  the  month  of  Jamadl-ul-Akhir  (June  1224  A.D.).  These  numismatic 
evidences  show  that  ‘Iwaz  got  the  patents  of  the  caliph  of  Baghdad  many 
years  before  ‘Iwaz’s  antagonist  Sultan  Iltutmish  of  Delhi  got  the  investi¬ 
ture  from  the  caliph  who  sent  it  to  the  latter  in  626  A.H.  (1229^  A.D.). 

If  our  readers  of  Islamic  Culture  are  interested  in  further  details  of  Iwaz  s 
coins  they  may  refer  to  the  Journals  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
1873,  P-  354-58 o;i88i,  p.  57-67!  1929.  P-  17.  Plate  HI.  N°.  31  also  the 
Joumal'oi  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1873,  p.  352-58  and  Wright  s  Indo-Mushm 
Coins ,  Vol.  II,  p.  145-6. 

A  lady  writer,  Wahlda  ‘Aziz,  in  a  brief  article,  contributed  to  the 
Amrita  Bazar  Patrika ,  (Northern  India  edition),  makes  an  interesting 
study  of  the  tile-mosaic  which  was  extensively  used  in  embellishing  build¬ 
ings,  mosques  and  tombs  during  the  Muslim  rule  in  India.  According 
to  the  writer,  the  term  Kashi,  by  which  tile-work  and  faience  are  indicated, 
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is  derived  from  Kashan,  a  town  in  Iraq.  It  was  imported  into  Europe 
by  the  Arabs  .and  adopted  by  the  Italians  under  the  name  of  majolica. 
The  earliest_examples  of  tile-decorations  in  India  are  found  in  the  tombs 
of  Rukn-i-‘Alam  at  Multan,  Sikandar  Lodi  at  Khairpur,  the  mosque  of 
Wazir  Khan  and  Chau  Burji  (Four-towers)  at  Lahore  and  a  few  others  at 
the  capital  city  of  Delhi.  These  are  elaborately  ornamented  with  glazed 
tile  panels,  string  courses  and  battlements,  and  the  colours  used  in  them 
are  dark,  blue,  azure  and  white,  and  the  patterns  are  raised  from  half 
an  inch  to  two  inches  above  the  background.  The  beauty  of  colour  with 
the  light  and  shade  of  a  raised  pattern  made  these  tile-works  highly 
attractive.  The  tile-mosaic  was  commonly  employed  as  a  vehicle  of  aesthe¬ 
tic  expressions  in  the  Mughal  period,  and  some  of  their  delightful  and 
rare  specimens  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Lahore. 
The  greater  part  of  the  frontage  of  the  palace  is  covered  with  designs  in 
inlaid  enamelled  tiles,  including  figures  of  men,  horses  and  elephants, 
symbolised  representations  of  Zodiacal  signs  and  the  angels  who  preside 
over  each  day  and  the  month  of  the  year.  Again,  the  wall-decoration 
consists  of  a  series  of  arched  panelling  in  flat  projection,  broken  by  hori¬ 
zontal  bands  of  mixed  enamelled  and  carved  fretwork  of  geometrical 
design.  And  then  there  is  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  comprising  birds, 
procession  of  loaded  camels,  demons  with  cloven  hoofs,  dragons,  dancing 
girls,  horsemen  and  scene  of  the  game  of  Chaugan.  Again,  the  walls  of 
the  royal  apartments  present  some  battle  scenes  and  pictures  of  a  large 
number  of  animals  now  unknown  in  India.  The  writer  of  the  above 
article  concludes  by  saying  that  “  it  is  strange  that  this  remarkable  and  at¬ 
tractive  embellishment  of  buildings  by  tile-mosaics  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  European  and  Indian  writers  and  equally  astonishing  that  there  are 
people  who  are  unaware  of  it  at  their  gates/' 

During  the  period  under  report  Mu?annif,  a  quarterly  journal  of  the 
Majlis-i-Musannifln,  Aligarh,  has  presented  to  its  readers  many  useful 
articles,  one  of  which  deals  with  the  Arabic  sources  of  the  history  of  the 
Sultans  of  Gujrat. 

Books  mentioned  in  the  article  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  1  by  Shams-ud-Dln  Muhammad-ibn- Abdur- 
Rahman  as-Sakhawi  (died  902  A.H.).  It  gives  an  account  of  the  rulers 
and  scholars  of  Gujarat  flourishing  in  the  9th  century  A.H.  It  consists 
of  twelve  volumes  and  has  been  printed  in  940  A.H.  in  Egypt. 

(2)  j  j  j  j  by  Ahmad  bin  Ayas  of  Egypt  (died 

932  A.H.).  It  is  a  history  of  Egypt  in  three  volumes,  with  two  more 
complimentary  volumes,  which  have  been  printed  in  Istanbul.  The 
latter  volumes  describe  the  relations  of  the  Sultans  of  Gujrat  with  the 
Ghoris  and  Turkish  rulers  with  special  reference  to  the  former's  aid 
against  the  Portuguese. 

(3)  jUt  j  L  j  o\j^J\  J»\,j  by  Shihab-ud-Dln  Ahmad 
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ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Hajar  al-Haithami  (died  974  A.H.):  This 
is  a  treatise,  giving  an  account  of  Sultan  Bahadur  Shah’s  Vizier  Asaf  Khan 
who  migrated  to  Mecca  with  his  royal  master’s  family.  During  his  so-* 
journ  in  Mecca,  Asaf  Khan  had  close  association  with  many  learned 
scholars,  amongst  whom  was  also  the  author  of  the  above  treatise.  An 
abridgment  of  this  booklet  is  to  be  found  in  Zafar-ul-Walih  by  ‘Abdullah 
Muhammad,  Vol.  I,  p.  333-390.  The  manuscript  of  the  original  text  is 
preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Leyden. 

(4)  by  ‘Ali  ibn  Husain,  popularly  known  as  Sldi  ‘All, 
who  was  Turkish  admiral  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  explorer 
and  oceanographer.  He  conducted  naval  battles  against  the 
Portuguese  with  his  fleet  anchored  at  Basra,  but  was  defeated,  and  then 
driven  by  repeated  gales  to  the  Indian  coast  from  where  he  reached 
Ahmedabad.  Here  he  finished  in  1554  his  great  compilation  Al-Muhit 
which  supplies  valuable  information  concerning  the  progress  and  the 
state  of  Muslim  oceanography  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  ages.  In  1556 
he  started  on  his  journey  back  to  Turkey,  travelling  by  land  across  Sind, 
the  Punjab,  Afghanistan,  Turkistan,  Khorasan,  Adharbaijan  and  Iraq. 
He  wrote  the  adventurous  accounts  of  his  travels  in  Mir’at-ul-Mamalik, 
the  fourth  and  the  fifth  chapters  of  which  deal  with  India  and  Gujrat 
respectively.  The  book  has  been  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1313  A.H. 
and  translated  into  several  European  languages.  A.  Vambery  has  rendered 
it  into  English  entitled  The  Travels  and  Adventures  of  the  Turkish  Ad¬ 
miral  Sidi  Ali  Reis  (London  1899). 

(5)  die*1'  C*  ^  dyi  dd'  by  Qutb-ud-Dln  Muhammad  an-Nahrawali, 
who  was  born  in  917  A.H.,  (1511  A.D.)  at  Mecca  where  his  father, 
a  member  of  a  scholarly  Indian  family,  had  migrated  from  Nah- 
rawala  in  Gujrat.  This  book  is  a  history  of  Turkish  rule  in  Yemen  from 
900  to  982  A.H.  but  gives  also  details  of  Sultan  Bahadur  Shah’s  naval 
battles  which  he  fought  against  the  Portuguese  with  the  help  of  the  fleet 
and  cannons  sent  to  him  by  Sultan  Salim  ibn  Sulaiman  of  Turkey  in 
945  A.H.  (1538  A.D.).  Its  manuscripts  are  found  in  the  libraries  of 
Leyden,  Paris,  Escorial  and  Khadieviah  (Cairo).  Qutb-ud-Din  Muham¬ 
mad  an-Nahrawall  is  the  author  of  several  other  books  also,  viz.  (t) 

•  jaUi  1!  jidi  (a  poetical  anthology  intended  to  supply 

quotations  for  letter- writers  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Leyden 
and  Cairo),  (u)  L-U  j  4c-  V 1  (a  collection  of  riddles,  preserved  in 
the  libraries  of  Berlin,  Escorial  and  Cairo,  (iii)  f1  jA  t  \  ^ 

which  has  been  printed  in  Egypt  in  1305  A.H.  on  the  margins  of 
rl >1  alii  .1^1  jL  j  r^_Oi  by  Sayyid  Ahmad  ibn  Zamabi  Dahlan. 

(6)  l  0  Ji  I  jU l  j  >  U 1  j  jJ  1  by  Muhly-ud-Dln  ‘Abd-ul-Qadir,  whose 
ancestors  came  to  Gujrat  from  Yemen.  The  book,  written  in  1012  A.H. 
and  printed  at  Baghdad  in  1353  A.H.,  deals  with  eminent  scholars  of 
Gujrat,  who  flourished  in  the  10th  Century  A.H.  Some  useful  references 
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to  the  •  contemporary  rulers  of  Gujrat  are  also  found  in  it.  The  author 
died  in  1037  A.H. 

#  (7)  ^ > j  by  ‘Abdullah  Muhammad  ibn  ‘  Umar  al-Makki  al- 

Asafl  UlughkhanI,  popularly  known  as  Hajib-ud-Dablr,  who  wrote  it  in 
the  years  between  1015  and  1020  A.H.  Its  texts  have  been  published  in  three 
vols.  by  Sir  E.  Denison  Ross  from  London  in  1910,  1921  and  1928  A.D. 
It  forms  the  most  valuable  authority  for  the  history  of  the  Sultans  of 
Gujrat,  but  has  not  been  as  yet  properly  utilized  by  scholars. 

(8)  LJI  by  Muhammad  ibn  Abl-Bakr  ash-Shilli,  who  lived  in 

the  1  ith  Century  A.H.  This  is  a  supplement  of  ^  I  I  jU- 1  j  J  U I  j  yJ  1 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  naval  battles  fought  between  the  Sultan  of 
Gujrat  and  the  Portuguese.  Its  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Amir  Ahmad  Timur  Pasha,  (Egypt).  The  author  also  wrote 
t s  JT  j  which  gives  useful  accounts  about  some 

scholars  and  divines  of  Gujrat. 

(9)  VI  Vj  by  Al- ‘Abbas  ibn  ‘All  ibn  Nur- 

ud-Dln  al-Makki  al-Musawi  compiled  in  1148  A.H.  and  printed  in 
two  volumes  at  Wahbia  Press,  Egypt.  It  is  a  diary  of  the  author’s 
travels  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Iran,  India  and  Egypt.  The  author’s  accounts 
of  Gujrat,  though  written  incoherently,  are  yet  very  useful  and  may  be 
gleaned  and  culled  from  Vol.  I,  on  pp.  367,  371,  385,  389,  391,  394, 
396,  and  again  from  Vol.  II,  on  pp.  17,20,  22,  28,  50,  51,  63,  65,  92,  93 
13 1,  133  and  135.  Professor  ‘Abdul- ‘Aziz  Maiman  of  Muslim  Univer¬ 
sity  Aligarh,  has  collected  together  these  sparse  descriptions  of  Gujrat 
from  the  above  book,  and  published  their  translations  in  Urdu  in  the 
journal  Zaban  (1927,  Mangrol).  Besides  the  above-mentioned  Arabic 
books,  dealing  with  some  aspects  of  the  history  of  Gujrat,  there  are  in 
the  library  of  the  Dargah  of  Plr  Muhammad  Shah  at  Ahmadabad  a  large 
number  of  Arabic  manuscripts  which  either  in  their  beginning  or  in  their 
end  consist  of  some  writings  and  seal-prints  throwing  light  on  the  history, 
culture  and  literature  of  Gujrat.  These  writings  and  seal-prints  have 
been  included  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  above  library. 

A  contributor  of  Malarif}  Azamgarh  (Feb.  1945)  throws  light  on  the 
Persian  translation  of  Tarikh-i-Ibn-i-Khallikan.  According  to  him,  four 
translations  of  Tarikh-i-Ibn-i-Khallikan  were  made  in  Persian.  The 
first  one  was  done  by  Yusuf  ibn  Ahmad  in  889  A.H.  on  the  order  of 
Mahmud  Shah  I  of  Gujrat,  commonly  called  Mahmud  Bigarab,  who 
reigned  from  863  to  917  A.H.  The  title  of  this  Persian  text  bore 
the  name  of  V!  j  j  jL-  Vi  Its  manuscripts  are  reserved 
in  the  libraries  of  British  Museum  and  Daftar-i-Diwani,  Hyderabad, 
Deccan,  and  also  in  the  library  of  Prof.  Mahmud  SheranI  of  Lahore. 
The  second  translation  in  Persian  was  made  by  Kablr  ibn  Owais  ibn 
Muhammad  Latlfi  at  the  instance  of  Sultan  Salim  I  of  Turkey,  who  reigned 
from  918  to  926  A.H.  Its  manuscript  is  in  Ouseley’s  Collection  No. 
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376  and  King  s  College  Library  (No.  no).  The  third  Persian  translation 
was  completed  by  Zahlr-ud-Dln  Ardbell  (died  in  Egypt  930  A.H.)  refer¬ 
red  to  by  Tash  Kubrazada  in  (vide  the  marginal  column 

of  Ibn-i-Khallikan ,  Vol.  I,  p.  507).  The  fourth  rendering  was 
accomplished  by  Shaikh  Kabir  ibn  Shaikh  Munawar  Lahori,  who 
died  at  Ahmadabad  in  1026  A.H.  (vide  B.  M.  Cat.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1085). 
Shaikh  Kabir  flourished  in  Akbar’s  time.  Mulla  Abdul- Qadir  Badayuni 
has  mentioned  him  in  his  Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh ,  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  106) 
but  Badayuni  has  not  referred  to  his  Persian  translation  of  Tarikh-i~Ibn-i- 
Khallikan. 

In  another  contribution  of  the  same  journal  (March  1945),  some  useful 
historical  informations  have  been  gathered  from  the  Qasldas  of  Suzani 
of  Nasaf  or  Samarkand  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  A.H.  and  grew, 
famous  chiefly  for  his  ribald  and  satirical  verses.  A  collection  of  his  verses 
is  in  the  library  of  Sadar  Yar  Jung  Bahadur,  Habibgunj  (Aligarh),  and 
some  of  these  verses  have  helped  to  know  contemporary  events  of  Su- 
zani’s  days,  which  have  been  ignored  owing  to  the  paucity  of  historical 
literature.  And  yet  another  article  in  April  number  of  the  journal  dis¬ 
cusses  the  authorship  of  f  and  proves  that  and  Jl 

are  one  and  the  same  works  compiled  by  Tash  Kubrazada,  and  it 
is  quite  erroneous  to  say  that  the  author  of  is  Arnlql.  A 

manuscript  of  this  book  is  in  the  library  of  Nadawat-ul-Ulema, 
Lucknow. 

S.  S. 


NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA 
The  Punjab  University  Arabic  &  Persian  Society  : 

The  Society,  as  usual,  had  a  crowded  programme  for  the  current 
winter  session,  during  which  many  valuable  and  interesting  papers 
were  read.  We  have  space  to  refer  to  a  few  of  them  only.  The  learned 
secretary  of  the  Society,  Dr.  S.  M.  ‘  Abdullah  presented  a  paper  on 
Shahr  Ashdb  (  v  which  he  defined  as  a  kind  of  poem  de¬ 

ploring  the  economic,  social  and  political  decay  of  a  town  or  country. 
As  essential  part  of  its  scheme,  the  Shahr  Ashdb  must  also  describe  the 
various  classes  of  society,  including  artisans  and  craftsmen  of  different 
kinds.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  originated  in  Turkish  comical  and 
humorous  poetry,  and  was  continued  in  the  garb  of  Persian  satire.  In 
India  it  began  with  the  Persian  Mathnawi  of  BihishtI,  but  received  a  defi¬ 
nite  shape  and  form  in  Urdu  at  the  hands  of  Mir  and  Sauda,  who  des¬ 
cribed  the  economic  distress  of  the  country  in  ironic  manner.  lms 
genre  of  poetry  reached  its  zenith  in  those  poems  which  deplor^  tl^sack 
of  Delhi  and  the  destruction  of  its  social  life.  Some  poems  of  Hall,  ombli, 
Isma'il  and  Iqbal  too,  bear  some  of  the  features  of  Shahr  Ashdb,  and  may 
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therefore  be  regarded  as  irregular  forms  of  the  same.  KaifI  has  also  written 
a  poem,  called  ^  describing  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the 

r  contemporary  world. 

Khwaja  ‘Abdul-Hamld  M.A.  of  the  Government  College,  Lahore, 
read  a  thoughtful  paper  on  the  Conception  of  Man  in  Islam .  He  based 
his  conception  of  man  in  Islam  on  the  view  developed  by  Iqbal  in  his 
Reconstruction  of  Religious  Thought  in  Islam .  The  argument  revolved 
round  the  Qur’anic  account  of  (i)  the  ‘  Trust  ’  which  man  accepted  at  his 
peril,  and  (2)  the  appointment  of  man  by  God  as  His  vicegerent  on 
earth.  The  lecturer  accepted  Iqbal’s  interpretation  of  the  Trust  as  the 
*  gift  of  free  choice,*  and  considered  the  psychological  evidence  in  support 
of  this  view.  In  this  connection,  he  contrasted  the  Qur’anic  view  of  the 
•relation  between  man’s  actual  nature  and  the  ideal  towards  which  it  should 
tend  with  the  Kantean  view,  and  declared  that  the  Qur’anic  view  was  not 
only  more  in  accordance  with  evidence,  but  was  also  more  comprehensive 
and  profounder  of  the  two.  The  elaboration  of  this  part  of  the  subject 
entailed  a  discussion  of  the  mutual  relation  of  man’s  original  upright 
nature  (  *)*>  )  and  his  actual  lapses,  both  of  which  are  emphasised  in 

the  Qur’an.  The  writer  believed  that  the  contradiction  between  the  two 
views  of  man’s  nature  is  superficial,  and  that  the  relation  can  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  sense  of  ‘  potentiality  ’  and  its  ‘actualization,’  the  latter 
being  the  result  of  a  proper  use  of  the  ‘  gift  of  free  choice  or  the  Trust’ 
which  he  accepted  at  his  peril. 

Professor  Wilfrid  C.  Smith  of  the  Forman  Christian  College,  Lahore, 
contributed  an  interesting  paper  on  an  important  aspect  of  the  history 
of  the  Mughal  rule  in  India.  In  his  introductory  remarks,  the  learned 
Professor  emphasized  that  the  subject-matter  of  Indian  historical  study 
must  be  broadened,  so  as  to  include  not  only  war,  government  and  the 
life  of  the  upper  classes,  but  also  the  life  and  social  development  of  other 
groups  in  society,  such  as  peasants  and  workers.  He  admitted  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  source  materials  for  these  studies,  since  the  extant  records 
were  written  almost  exclusively  by  the  nobles  or  their  proteges  ;  but  ar¬ 
gued  that  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome  by  patient  research  and  a 
re-oriented  point  of  view.  His  own  paper  dealt  with  instances  in  which 
the  upper  and  the  lower  classes  of  Mughal  times  came  in  contact  with 
each  other  through  the  reluctance  of  the  latter  to  pay  their  revenue,  or 
their  violent  risings  against  their  rulers.  In  addition  to  three  or  four 
minor  incidents  taken  from  the  Tuzuk-i-Jahanghi,  (viz.,  popular  out¬ 
breaks  from  1610  to  1612  in  Patna,  Delhi,  Qanawj  and  Thattah,  and  the 
participation  of  the  common  people  in  the  Kishtwar  troubles  a  decade 
later),  the  uprisings  of  the  Jats  (1669)  and  the  Satnamis  (1672)  were 
discussed  at  some  length,  and  the  popular  and  nationalist  Pathan  move¬ 
ments,  Rawshaniya  and  others  were  dealt  with.  It  was  concluded  that, 
so  far  as  our  extant  source  material  indicates,  these  uprisings  were  in 
form  class  struggles  ;  in  ideology,  partly  class  and  partly  religious  conflicts ; 
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that  m  the  minds  both  of  the  people  revolting  and  of  the  upper,  class 
nobility  who  fought  against  them,  and  of  the  contemporary  historians, 
the  social  and  economic  as  well  as  the  religious  interpretation  was  pro¬ 
minent. 

New  Publications  : 

Among  the  books  recently  published  by  Shaikh  Mohammad  Ashraf 
of  Lahore,  we  have  to  mention  the  Select  Writings  and  Speeches  ofMaulana 
Mohammad  4 All,  which  have  been  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  ‘Afzal 
Iqbal,  M.A.  It  is  a  closely-printed  volume  of  about  500  pages,  compris¬ 
ing  26  writings  on  various  subjects,  which  the  late  Mr.  Mohammad  ‘All 
contributed  to  the  various  periodicals,  including  the  Comrade  which  was 
edited  by  himself ;  written  as  they  are  in  the  writer’s  well-known  and 
universally  admired,  elegant  and  forceful  style,  they  make  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  reading.  These  writings  deal  with  various  subjects  of  Islamic  and 
Indian  interest,  and  possess  a  great  documentary  value  as  land-marks 
in  the  history  of  the  political  awakening  of  India  in  general  and  Muslim 
India  in  particular. 

Sh.I. 


FOREIGN 

Turkish  Version  of  the  Encylcopcedia  of  Islam  : 

The  interest  of  Turks  in  things  Islamic  is  gaming  momentum.  The 
appreciation  of  their  cultural  heritage  has  induced  the  Turkish  ministry 
of  education  to  undertake  the  translation  into  Turkish  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Islam,  and  the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  the  University  of  Istan¬ 
bul. 

The  work  is  going  apace,  even  during  the  war,  and  over  a  dozen  fasci¬ 
cules  have  already  appeared  under  the  name  of  Islam  Ansiklopedisi.  It 
is  not  a  mere  translation,  but  a  revised  edition  in  Turkish.  The  name  of 
Prof.  Ahmad  Fuad  Roprulii  and  a  score  and  more  of  his  collaborators 
have  earned  such  a  confidence  that,  in  the  words  of  a  critic  in  a  recent 
issue  of  JRAS  the  extra  material  and  corrections  in  the  Turkish  version 
will  have  soon  to  be  translated  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Islam. 

A  similar  revisional  work  is  going  in  Egypt  with  the  Arabic  transla¬ 
tion  which  has  considerably  advanced.  The  Hyderabad  Academy  has 
also  obtained  the  permission  of  proper  authorities  to  translate  it  into 
Urdu  and  similar  has  been  its  idea  except  that  all  additions  and  corrections 
should  be  made  in  footnotes.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  no  similarity  remains 
in  the  different  editions  of  this  international  work  of  reference,  flow 
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preferable  it  would  be  if  a  centralised  work  of  revision  is  done,  sky  by 
Egypt  or  Hyderabad,  inviting  corrections  and  additions  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  after  having  them  scrutinised  by  an  international  committee 
of  experts  publish  them  as  a  supplementary  or  companion  volume  of  the 
Encyclopaedia . 

Prof.  Zaki  Validi  : 

We  are  sad  to  learn  that  the  Turkish  government  has  sentenced  Prof. 
Zaki  Validi  to  ten  years’  imprisonment  for  his  political  activities.  A 
brilliant  scholar  and  patriot,  he  had  tried,  after  the  first  world  war,  to 
carve  out,  under  Enver  Pasha,  an  independent  Muslim  Turkistan  yet 
the  idea  was  foiled  by  Russians.  He  could  not  forget  his  motherland, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  was  striving  again  for  thesame,  even  as  a  professor 
of  the  University  of  Istanbul,  with  German  encouragement.  Now  he  is 
lost  to  learning  for  a  long  time.  In  recent  years  he  had  discovered  the 
complete  MS.  of  the  travels  of  Ibn-Fadlan,  from  Baghdad  to  Bulgar, 
long  considered  lost,  and  was  preparing  it  for  publication  ;  no  man  was 
better  suited  for  the  task. 

Arab  League  : 

On  March  22,  the  pact  of  the  Union  of  Arab  States  was  signed  in 
Cairo  by  the  representatives  of  Egypt,  'Iraq,  Transjordania,  Sa'udl  Arabia, 
Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Yamen,  with  provision  for  future  adhesion  of  such 
countries  as  Palestine,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Somaliland. 

The  pact  which  covers  a  wide  field  of  Arab  co-operation,  says  that 
the  Union  shall  be  composed  of  independent  States  which  have  signed  it 
but  that  any  other  independent  Arab  countries  are  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship.  The  aims  are  the  strengthening  of  friendship  between  the  members, 
the  co-ordination  of  their  political  action,  and  the  safeguarding  of  their 
independence.  The  Union  Council  will  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  member  States,  with  one  vote  each.  The  league  will  supervise  the 
carrying  out  of  conventions  concluded  among  the  members.  It  will  also 
study  the  means  by  which  the  Union  shall  collaborate  with  international 
organisations.  It  is  forbidden  to  have  recourse  to  force  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  members.  If  differences  should  arise  which  do  not 
affect  the  independence,  sovereignty  or  territorial  integrity  of  States,  and 
if  the  parties  to  the  disputes  have  recourse  to  the  council  for  settlement 
of  it,  the  council’s  decision  shall  be  binding.  Parties  to  a  dispute  will 
not  have  a  right  to  take  part  in  deliberations  or  decisions  of  the  council. 
The  decisions  in  matters  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  will  be  taken  by  a 
majority  vote.  The  decisions  of  the  Council  which  are  made  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  will  be  binding  on  all  members  but  those  made  by  a 
majority  vote  will  only  be  obligatory  to  those  States  that  have  accepted 
them.  The  Union’s  permanent  headquarters  will  be  in  Cairo.  But  the 
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Council  may  meet  ordinarily  in  Cairo  or  in  other  places  every  March 
and  October. 

To  withdraw  from  the  Union  will  be  possible  after  giving  one  year’s 
notice.  Members  who  do  not  fulfil  their  obligations  will  be  dismissed 
by  unanimous  vote.  The  constitution  of  the  pact  may  be  modified  by 
two-third  of  members.  Any  member  not  accepting  the  amendment  of 
the  pact  will  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  as  soon  as  the 
amendments  come  into  force. 

Growing  Recognition  of  the  Importance  of  Muslims  : 

Islam  is  one  of  the  biggest  entity  in  the  world.  The  awakening  of  the 
Muslim  peoples  is  not  confined  to  one  part  or  other  but  is  getting  general 
and  all-embracing.  If  the  Russians  have  found  it  advisable  to  revive  the 
post  of  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Russia  along  with  the  archbishopric,  H.M.  the 
King  of  England  has  deemed  it  meeter  to  pay  a  good-will  visit  to  the 
Islamic  Council  in  London.  Again,  the  Reuters  and  the  Associated  Press 
of  America  have  already  completed  their  plans  to  extend  their  sphere  of 
work  and  cover  Middle  Eastern  Muslim  Countries.  The  enterprising 
Egyptian  journals  are  establishing  their  offices  in  New  York  which  may 
interact  with  other  press  bodies. 

In  connection  with  the  awakening  of  the  Muslim  world,  it  may  be 
noted  with  interest  that  it  is  getting  more  and  more  conscious  of  its  cul¬ 
tural  heritage.  After  the  Muslim  champions  of  India  the  delegates  of 
Jalalat-ul-Malik  Ibn-Sa'ud  have  proposed  in  the  Arab  League  that  the 
civil  law  of  the  Arab  countries  should  be  the  Muslim  law.  Keen  resear¬ 
ches  are  earnestly  being  carried  out  in  Muslim  India  and  elsewhere  regard¬ 
ing  the  utility  of  Muslim  jurisprudence  and  economic  principles  in  the 
modern  world,  and  the  results  unmistakably  favour  Islamic  heritage  on 
purely  utility  and  practical  basis. 

Progress  of  Arab  Journalism  : 

Telegraphy  in  Arabic,  i.e.,  an  Arabic  Morse  code,  is  since  long  in 
use.  Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  use  Arabic  teleprinters.  As  there 
are  only  28  letters  in  the  Arabic  alphabet  not  much  difficulty  may  be 
encountered  except  that  each  letter  will  have  to  be  written  separately  and 
not  its  shorter  from  as  used  in  ordinary  manuscript  or  print.  The  Hebrew 
teleprinters  have  come  into  use,  says  London  Times,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Tel  Aviv,  since  March  last.  Hyderabad  Scouts'  Headquarters  have 
also  since  long  evolved  easy  and  practical  Morse  and  Semophore  systems 
for  Urdu.  Non-British  telegraphic  lines  are  shortly  expected  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Hyderabad,  and  if  the  Urdu  Morse  code  is  standardised  in 
collaboration  with  Arabic  and  Iranian  governments,  it  will  be  an  immense 
advance  of  public  utility. 
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SELECT  WRITINGS  &  SPEECHES 
'  OF  MA  ULAN  A  MOHAMMED  ALL 
compiled  and  edited  by  Afzal  Iqbal , 
M.A.;  published  by  Shaikh  Muham¬ 
mad  Ashraf,  Kashmiri  Bazaar,  Lahore  ; 
8vo;  pp.  485  -\-XXII;  cloth  and  boards  ; 
price  Rs.  r 0-0-0. 

MAULANA  Mohammed  Ali's  bio¬ 
graphy  is  the  history  of  Muslim 
India  between  the  years  1910  and 
1931;  for  more  than  any  one  else,  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  mind  of  the  Muslims.  Mr.  Afzal 
Iqbal  has  rendered  a  great  service  by 
collecting  some  representative  speeches 
and  writings  of  the  Maulana,  because  no 
student  of  modern  trends  among  Indian 
Muslims  can  ignore  this  material. 

Maulana  Mohammed  Ali  was  a  brilliant 
journalist,  a  forceful  orator  and  a  well- 
informed  student  of  History  and  Poli¬ 
tics.  He  was  deeply  emotional  and 
too  sincere  to  hide  his  feelings  or  mince 
his  words.  He  knew  no  compromise 
against  his  conscience,  hence  he  was  the 
terror  of  his  opponents  and  the  idol  of 
his  supporters.  The  unimaginative  bu¬ 
reaucracy  of  his  days  considered  him 
highly  dangerous  and  treated  him  with 
ruthlessness,  not  because  he  was  more 
scheming  than  other  opponents  of  the 
government,  but  because  he  was  so 
sincere.  He  witnessed  the  gradual  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  last  Muslim  empire 
of  Turkey,  the  tragic  fkte  of  Muslim 
North  Africa,  the  subordination  of  Per¬ 
sia  and  the  taming  of  Afghanistan. 
It  did  not  require  a  prophet  to  foresee 
the  fate  of  the  Muslim  world,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  Europe  and  Christendom 


never  concealed  their  jubilation  over 
the  debacle  of  Islam.  The  Indian  Mus¬ 
lim,  a  slave  at  home,  had  possessed  the 
consolation  that  Islam  was  free  in  some 
lands.  European  aggression  took  away 
that  feeling  and  the  Indian  Muslim  was 
disconsolate.  After  the  efforts  of  that 
great  Islamicist,  Sayyid  Jamaluddin  al- 
Afghani,  Muslim  nations  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  clever  European  propaganda. 
Territorial  nationalism  unknown  to  in¬ 
ternational  Islam,  raised  its  head  and 
broke  the  Muslim  world  into  fragments. 
Islam  had  been  divided,  the  next  step 
was  to  establish  European  rule.  Crazy 
modernism,  irrespective  of  the  real  needs 
of  the  peoples  and  exceedingly  super¬ 
ficial  in  its  aims,  invaded  Muslim  lands 
and  the  Muslim  peoples  lost  their  morale. 
All  this  Maulana  Mohammed  Ali  witness¬ 
ed  and  his  heart  bled.  He  found  himself 
in  a  hostile  world,  but  inspired  by  his 
Faith  and  strengthened  by  the  optimism 
of  Iqbal,  for  Iqbal  played  no  unimportant 
part  in  fashioning  the  Maulana' s  ideo¬ 
logy,  Mohammed  Ali,  a  brave  and 
indomitable  fighter,  put  every  ounce 
of  his  energy  into  the  grim  battle.  His 
allies  began  to  fail  him.  The  unnatural 
alliance  between  Khilafat  and  Congress 
came  to  an  end,  when  the  Hindu  began 
to  realise  that  the  mass  movement  was 
resulting  in  the  political  awakening  of 
the  Muslims.  Maulana  Mohammed  Ali, 
disillusioned  by  the  clever  Nehru  Report 
which  aimed  at  establishing  Hindu  do¬ 
mination  under  the  protection  of  British 
bayonets  was  no  longer  a  persona  grata 
with  the  Congress  High  Command. 
The  Congress  was  still  in  a  position  to 
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exploit  the  anti- British  sentiments  of 
some  Muslims  through  Maulana  Abul 
Kalam  Azad,  whose  personal  relations  had 
never  been  very  happy  with  Mohammed 
Ali.  Under  his  leadership,  the  ‘Ulama 
threw  Mohammed  Ali  overboard.  But 
Mohammed  Ali  had  only  one  loyalty — he 
must  serve  Islam,  and  he  minded  nei¬ 
ther  desertions  nor  malignation.  Be¬ 
cause  their  destiny  had  put  Indian  Mus¬ 
lims  in  this  vast  land,  and  because  they 
could  not  be  free  without  the  freedom 
of  India,  Mohammed  Ali  gave  his  life 
fighting  for  the  sacred  cause  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  India.  His  memorable  words 
which  proved  so  prophetic  still  ring  in 
our  ears  :  'I  want  to  go  back  to  my  country, 
if  I  can  go  back,  with  the  substance  of 
freedom  in  my  hand.  Otherwise  I  will 
not  go  back  to  a  slave  country  and  if 
you  do  not  give  us  freedom  in  India, 
you  will  have  to  give  me  a  grave  here.' 
But  Maulana  Mohammed  Ali  knew  that 
the  freedom  of  India  would  be  mean¬ 
ingless  unless  the  Muslims  also  were 
participants  in  that  freedom  and  two 
days  before  his  death,  on  ist  January 
1931,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister  laying  down  the  minimum 
safeguards  for  protecting  the  Muslims. 
The  Maulana  was  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  faced  the  Muslim  peo¬ 
ple  in  India  ;  he,  like  other  Muslim 
leaders,  was  still  thinking  in  terms  of 
compromise,  pacts,  safeguards  and  other 
cobwebs  of  political  paraphernalia.  The 
Muslim  mind  was  still  groping  for  the 
clear  cut  solution  which  has  emerged 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  an 
irony  that  Maulana  Mohammed  Ali  did 
not  live  to  witness  it.  The  working  of 
his  mind,  however,  one  can  trace  in 
his  writings.  His  article  on  '  The  Com¬ 
munal  Patriot '  is  a  shrewd  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  survey  of  the  “  communal  ”  problem, 
and  it  is  amazing  how  near  he  got  to 
the  solution  without  achieving  it.  Mus¬ 
lim  politics  had  yet  to  emerge  from  the 
stage  of  adolescence  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  even  a  brilliant  and  shrewd  leader 
like  Mohammed  Ali  could  not  see  beyond 
his  environment. 

Maulana  Mohammed  Ali  was  a  pro¬ 
lific  writer.  His  friends  had  known 
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him  to  shut  himself  in  his  room  and 
produce  prodigious  articjes.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  make  a  selection,  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  editor  has  succeeded 
in  giving  a  reasonably  good  collection, 
though  one  wishes  that  masterpieces 
like  ‘  The  Choice  of  the  T urks  ’  and  the 
articles  on  British  policy  in  Sudan  had 
been  included.  The  articles  which  have 
been  included  will  be  read,  again  and 
again,  by  the  student  and  the  layman 
alike  for  the  flood  of  light  which  they 
throw  on  recent  Indo-Islamic  history 
and  for  their  sparkling  style  and  vigour. 

I.H.Q. 


THE  CULTURAL  ROLE  OF  INDIA 

hy  Hamid  Raza  with  a  foreword  by 
Sir  S.  Radhakrishnan,  an  introduction 
by  Professor  Mohd.  Habib  of  Muslim 
University,  Aligarh,  and  an  introduce 
tory  note  by  Phillip  Talbot ;  Octavo  ; 
pp.  1 14 -j-VIII;  price  Rs.  4-0-0;  pub¬ 
lished  by  Minerva  Book  Shop,  Anarkali, 
Lahore . 

A  BOOK  which  has  been  sponsored 
by  such  distinguished  men  as  Sir 
S.  Radhakrishnan,  Professor  Habib 
and  Phillip  Talbot  commands  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  discriminate  reader,  but  little 
awaits  him  except  acute  disappointment. 
The  reason  is  that  this  is  not  a  serious 
or  objective  study  of  the  problem  but 
naked  political  propaganda  preceded  by 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  by  men  of  acade¬ 
mic  distinction.  And,  what  is  more, 
it  is  not  wholesome  propaganda. 

The  notice  on  the  dust-cover  gives 
the  secret  out  in  these  words  :  “In  a 
world  in  which  nations  and  communi¬ 
ties  are  kept  apart  by  artificial  distinc¬ 
tions  of  race,  outlook,  creed  and  colour, 
is  there  a  common  bond  between  them, 
making  for  unity  ?  The  author  of  this 
book,  an  enlightened  Muslim  scholar, 
answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative 
and  presents  with  candour  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  the  case  for  comradeship  and 

understanding  between  the  two  commun- 
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ities  of  India,  Hindus  and  Muslims, 
inhabiting  the  #  same  soil  and  inhaling 
the  same  air.  The  psychological  bond 
that  connects  history  with  culture 
has  been  interacting  on  the  mutual 
destiny."  Gradually  we  are  led  to  the 
real  aim  of  the  book.  Sir  S.  Radha- 
krishnan  tells  us — to  be  frank,  uncritically 
— that  "  India  denotes  a  complex  culture 
and  not  a  race  or  religion.  All  those 
who  have  made  India  their  home  have 
contributed  to  this  cultural  synthesis ." 
Beyond  synthesis,  comes  Indian  Na¬ 
tionalism,  the  idea  of  a  politically  united 
India,  to  which,  according  to  Professor 
t  Habib,  “  the  author  has  rendered  a 

great  service  because  his  outlook . 

is  free  from  all  communal  and  sectarian 
bias."  The  veil  is  then  finally  lifted  by 
Phillips  Talbot  who  says  that  the  author 
“  has  perceived  in  the  main  cultural 
streams  of  ancient  India,  Islam  and  the 
British  connection  an  essential  homoge¬ 
neity  that  augurs  well  for  the  future 
of  the  country."  We  are  now  in  the 
Spot  light ! 

The  essay  itself  does  not  justify  these 
conclusions.  One  can  see  clearly  that 
the  author  is  hard  put  to  prove  his  case. 
The  first  chapter  speaks,  in  poetic  rather 
than  academic  or  objective  terms,  of 
the  catholocity  of  Hinduism.  “  The 
silent  influence  of  India's  vision  of  the 
unity  of  all  things  in  God  has  been 
accompanied  by  her  cultural  conquests 
everywhere.  All  the  mighty  impulses 
that  entered  into  India  were  synthesised 
on  the  same  plan,"  says  the  author. 
If  he  had  been  a  little  more  critical,  he 
would  have  easily  discovered  that  this 
catholicity  extends  to  ideas,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  peoples.  Besides,  any  assimila¬ 
tion  of  new  ideas  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  impact  of  new  forces  on  any 
people  ;  the  Hindus  have  been  only 
more  conservative  than  others.  Besides, 
Hinduism  has  laid  greater  emphasis 
on  action  and  the  observance  of  a  code 
of  life  not  on  beliefs.  This  has  led  to 
unrestrained  speculation,  sometimes  un¬ 
connected  with  reality,  some  times  con¬ 
tradictory  in  nature  and  in  conclusions. 
This  leads  the  unwary  to  think  that 
Hinduism  has  produced  a  synthesis  of 


contradictory  forces,  whereas  the  Hindu 
mind  has  never  deviated  from  its  essen¬ 
tial  qualities  and  has  only  tolerated  such 
ideas  as  have  not  affected  its  social  code. 

The  next  chapter  discusses  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Indian  civilization.  Here  the 
main  features  of  Hinduism  have  been 
discussed,  which  shows  that  the  author 
thinks  that  India  and  Hindudom  are 
identical.  A  passing  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  impact  of  Islam  which 
produced  the  great  thinkers  of  the  Bhakti 
School.  The  author,  once  again,  has 
forgotten  that  the  Bhakti  School,  more 
deeply  affected  by  Islam,  was  a  protest 
against  the  rigidity  of  Hinduism  and 
after  a  vigorous  life  of  about  three  centu¬ 
ries  completely  went  into  oblivion. 
Similar  had  been  the  fate  of  Buddhism 
before  the  advent  of  Islam.  Hinduism 
has  a  technique  of  suppressing  all  revolts 
and  crushing  all  opposition.  The  next 
chapter  is  on  Indian  Philosophy  which, 
once  again,  to  our  author’s  mind,  is 
identical  with  Hindu  Philosophy.  Here 
the  author  concludes,  more  sanguinely 
than  critically,  that  the  Indian  mind 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  has  grasp¬ 
ed  ‘  ‘  the  eternal  verity  of  La  ilaha  illalldh ." 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  Hindu  Philo¬ 
sophy  is  not  monotheistic  in  the  sense 
that  Islam  is,  and  that  the  divergence 
between  Islam  and  Hindu  Philosophy 
is  an  unbridgeable  gulf.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  there  is  one  Indian  Philosophy. 
Buddhism,  Jainism  and  some  schools 
in  Hinduism  are  not  even  theistic. 

The  chapter  on  Indian  Art  is  more 
revealing.  After  the  usual  adulatory 
remarks  on  its  nature,  the  author  goes 
on  to  discuss  its  features.  He  takes  up 
Mughal  architecture  and  the  Mughal 
school  of  painting.  Here  again  the 
author  identifies  one  of  the  many  schools 
of  art  and  architecture  in  India  with 
Indian  Art.  Surely,  in  spite  of  Havell's 
efforts,  no  one  seriously  believes  that 
Taj  Mahal  and  Madura  temple  are  ar¬ 
chitecturally  the  same.  And,  then,  has 
the  Mughal  architecture  replaced  Hindu 
architecture  ?  The  answer  is  the  Be¬ 
nares  Hindu  University,  where  the  dome 
and  the  arch  have  been  studiously  avoided. 
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The  V  chapter  is  on  Indian  litera¬ 
ture.  It  requires  more  than  an  astute 
mind  to  convince  the  critic  that  Kalidasa 
and  GhSlib,  Tagore  and  Iqbal  have 
anything  in  common.  Yet  this  is  what 
our  author  naively  tries  to  do.  Putting 
together  different  people  with  contradic¬ 
tory  outlooks  in  the  same  breath  does 
not  prove  any  similarity.  T o  the  author's 
mind  Urdu  is  the  symbol  of  Hindu  - 
Muslim  unity.  The  leader  of  so-called 
Indian  unity,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  seems 
to  hold  a  different  opinion,  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  has  already  proved  the  decisive 
factor.  Besides,  how  many  Hindus  in 
Bengal,  Central  Provinces,  Maharashtra 
and  the  South,  know  this  lingua  franca 
of  United  India  ? 

Chapter  VI  is  on  Indian  Science,  a 
misnomer,  because  Science  is  universal. 
This  chapter  mentions  the  contribution 
made  by  ancient  Hindus  in  Astronomy 
and  Medicine.  What  has  this  to  do 
with  the  cultural  unity  of  India  ? 

Chapter  VII  deals  with  Indian  polity 
which,  to  our  author’s  mind,  is  identical 
with  Hindu  polity.  Here  the  author 
has  not  a  word  to  say  regarding  the  polity 
of  the  Sultanate  or  the  Mughal  empire. 
The  reason  is  obvious  :  the  two  do  not 
fit  into  the  same  picture. 

The  last  chapter  bears  the  title  of 
4  the  Legacy  of  India.'  This  is  a  senti¬ 
mental  appreciation  of  the  “  spiritual 
nature  of  Indian  civilization,"  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  desire  that  India  should  not 
be  led  away  by  the  materialism  of  soci¬ 
alism.  This  reminds  one  strongly  of  the 
spiritualized  politics  of  the  Gandhi  school 
combined  with  the  fear  of  socialism  in¬ 
herent  in  the  mental  make-up  of  the 
capitalist.  There  is  no  endeavour  to 
face  facts,  no  attempt  to  analyse  the 
present  cultural  conflict  between  the 
Hindus  and  the  Muslims  and  among 
the  various  provincial,  ethnical  and 
linguistic  groups.  The  author  shuts 
his  eyes  and  buries  his  head  in 
sentimental  adulation  of  the  "  mother¬ 
land  "  and  betrays  such  lack  of  clear 
thinking  that  the  critical  reader  is  amazed 
at  the  plethora  of  confusion  which  has 
been  collected  in  such  a  small  space. 
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Such  writing  makes  extremely  b$d  pro¬ 
paganda  apart  from  its  being  unscientific 
and  unacademic.  WheA  Indian  culture 
can  be  described  only  by  describing 
either  Hindu  culture  or  Indo-Islamic 
culture,  or  when  in  taking  up  the  various 
cultural  topics,  only  one  aspect  can  be 
taken  up  at  a  time,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Indian  culture, 
vndia  has  several  cultures  and  not  one 
culture,  and  he  who  tries  to  describe  the 
various  cultures  as  the  facets  of  the  same 
culture  sets  himself  to  an  impossible  task, 
which  even  a  clever  brain  could  not 
perform,  and  it  is  obvious  that  our  author 
is  no  genius. 

I.H.Q. 

4lll  J1 

by  tfarith  ibn  Asad  al-Muhasibi,  edited 
by  Dr.  Helmut  Ritter,  Istanbul. 

PROF.  Ritter's  paper  read  at  the  19th 
International  Oriental  Congress, 
Rome,  1935,  has  been  published 
and  reprinted  in  book  form. 

There  is  a  manuscript  volume  in  the 
Carullah  (^>  I  jL)  Library  of  Istanbul,  con¬ 
taining  ten  small  brochures  by  different 
authors.  Among  them  is  y  »-i»  v-»LC 
-til  Jl  by  the  famous  mystic  al- 
Muhasibl  (d.  243.  H.  857A.D.).  It  was 
in  1922  that  Prof.  Massignon  had  first 
drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of 
this  work  in  his  Essai  sur  les  origines  du 
lexaque  technique  de  la  mystique  musulmane- 
The  Arabic  text  (13  pages)  has  been 
neatly  printed.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  and  suggests  ways  and  means 
how  to  distract  oneself  from  the  worldly 
things  and  divert  and  concentrate  atten¬ 
tion  towards  God  Almighty. 

The  work  has  the  rare  importance  of 
classical  antiquity  and  has  the  exposition 
of  the  subject  by  one  who  had  himselt 
acted  upon  his  advice. 


M.H. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  PEACE  &  PAKISTAN 
by  Z.  A.  Suleri ;  Ashraf  publication ; 
price  Rs.  i-8-o. 

MORE  than  a  casual  glance  at  the 
title  of  the  book  is  required  to 
understand  the  idea  contained  in 
this  book  ;the  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
is  in  fact  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Soviet 
political  system.  The  idea  is  this  ;  that 
every  homogeneous  unit  of  the  world's 
population  should  have  the  right  to 
exercise  self-determination.  The  title 
rightly  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  peace 
in  the  world  as  long  as  a  single  homoge¬ 
neous  unit  of  the  world's  population  is 
denied  the  exercise  of  self-determination. 

.  In  the  first  third  part  of  the  book 
the  author,  very  ably  analyses  the  existing 
combination  of  powers  and  arrives  logic¬ 
ally  at  the  conclusion  that  they  offer 
no  hope  of  anything  like  permanent 
peace  to  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
the  author  contends  that  the  existing 
political  order  of  things  carries  within 
itself  seeds  of  future  wars  of  which 
the  coming  generation  will  reap  a  rich 
harvest.  The  author  ably  unfolds  his 
own  plan  for  the  achievement  of  some¬ 
thing  like  permanent  world  peace.  He 
rightly  points  out  that  although  econo¬ 
mically  speaking  the  world  is  one, 
politically  speaking  it  is  exactly  the  other¬ 
wise.  He  Regards  the  ideal  of  world 
political  unity  which  is  argued  on  the 
grounds  of  annihilation  of  time  and  space 
resulting  in  the  physical  unity  of  the 
world,  a  pure  eye-wash.  While  accept¬ 
ing  the  physical  unity  of  the  world  as  an 
accomplished  fact,  he  rightly  points 
out  that  there  are  greater  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  achieving  world  political  unity. 
The  author  pleads  and  presents  an  un¬ 
assailable  case  for  the  formation  of 
ideological  federation,  and  setting  up 
of  an  international  economic  organ¬ 
ization,  which  arrangement,  he  feels, 
will  eliminate  the  major  causes  of  war. 

In  the  last  third  part  of  the  book,  the 
author  tries  to  explain  the  background 
and  implication  of  the  Pakistan  idea 
making  it  perfectly  clear  in  the 
preface  to  the  book  that  he  does  not 
pretend  to  present  an  exhaustive  study  of 
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the  Pakistan  problem,  but  has  merely 
taken  up  a  certain  line  of  thought  ana 
attempted  to  follow  and  argue  it  to  its 
ultimate  and  logical  conclusions. 

The  book  undoubtedly  is  worth  read¬ 
ing,  as  it  adds  to  one’s  knowledge  and 
conclusively  proves  that  it  is  always 
possible  to  look  at  any  political  problem 
from  an  altogether  new  angle. 

K.S.L. 

TARIKH-I-GUJRAT  by  Abu-Turdb  Vali; 
translated  by  Shabeah  Ahmad  ;  published 
by  the  Hindustani  Publishing  House, 
Allahabad  ;  price  Rs.  5-0-0. 

DR.  E.  Denison  Ross,  in  his  preface 
to  this  book  (1909  edition)  says 
that  the  valuable  MS.  of  the 
Tarikh-i-Gujrat  found  in  the  British 
Museum  was  copied  150  years  after  the 
death  of  the  author.  Indeed  it  is  very 
valuable  source  of  the  history  of  Gujrat, 
and  as  early  as  1894,  Edalji  Dosabhai 
had  mentioned  this  source  in  his  book 
entitled  History  of  Gujrat .  While 
the  Cambridge  History  of  India  Vol. 
I,  (1497-1858)  mentions  Tdnkh-i-Guirdt 
edited  by  Denison  Ross  (1909)  but 
fails  to  mennon  Edalji  Dosabhai’s  book. 
From  this  we  know  the  Tarikh-i-Gujrat 
by  Abu-Turab  was  known  to  scholars 
in  India. 

Shabeah  Ahmad  has  translated  it  into 
Urdu.  He  has  also  added  32  pages  as 
an  introduction,  tracing  the  History  of 
Gujrat  from  4  B.G.  to  the  time  of  Abu- 
Turab,  in  order  to  give  the  reader,  a 
glimpse  of  the  past  history  of  Gujrat 
so  as  to  serve  a  background.  He  has 
also  divided  the  book  into  2  parts,  while 
under  Part  I  there  are  nine  chapters,  in 
Part  II  there  are  sixteen  chapters.  Added 
to  these,  we  find  explanatory  notes  of 
two  pages,  followed  by  three  pages  of 
errata,  but  the  history  of  Gujrat  covers  158 
pages. 

Shabeah  Ahmad  is  a  competent  and 
conscientious  translator.  His  introduc¬ 
tion  offers  much  help  to  the  readers 
who  are  in  touch  with  the  history  of 
Gujrat 

K.S.L. 
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THROUGH  PAKISTAN  TO  FREE¬ 
DOM  by  Jamil-ud-Din  Ahmad,  M.A. 

( Alig .) ;  Ashraf  publication  ;  price 

1-8-0. 

THIS  book  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  recent  political  trends  in  this 
country,  along  with  their  histor¬ 
ical  background  and  important  political 
events  to  the  last  few  years  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Muslim  India.  The 
author,  it  is  evident  from  a  reading  of 
the  book  is  convinced  that  Pakistan  is 
the  only  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 
In  the  begining  of  the  book  he  asserts 
that  looked  at  from  any  angle  the  Hindus 
and  Muslims  are  two  nations.  Then 
he  brilliantly  argues  the  case  for  self- 
determination  for  the  Indian  Muslims. 
For  much  that  he  had  written  and  said, 
he  takes  his  authority  from  Mr.  Jinnah 
whom  he  quotes  very  frequently. 

The  book  is  interesting  as  it  makes  a 
bold  attempt  to  take  recent  political 
events  out  of  their  confusion  and  place 
each  in  its  proper  perspective.  The 
author's  case  for  Pakistan  is  hard  to 
refute. 

K.S.L. 

FARSCA  GRAMERI ,  by  Abdulvehhab 
Tarazi  and  Ahmed  Ates;  Istanbul  Uni¬ 
versity  publication  No.  171,1942,  size 
7f  x9i  PP-  200  ;  price  105  Kurush. 

WITH  the  change  of  Turkish  script, 
new  problems  have  arisen  in  Tur¬ 
key  which  formerly  never  existed. 


The  above  book  is  a  grammar  of  Persian 
language  intended  for  Turkish  students. 
It  gives  not  only  the  gramatical  rules 
and  forms  but  also  the  details  of  how  to 
write  the  Arabic  (and  for  that  purpose, 
Persian)  script.  The  authors  say  that 
in  spite  of  the  ‘  ‘  revolution  of  the  alphabet, 
Persian  has  considerable  attraction,  as 
heretofore,  for  the  Turkish  students  ; 
and  that  the  present  work  is  not  a  mere 
transcription  or  adaptation  of  older  Tur¬ 
kish  works  on  the  subject  in  Arabic 
script  but  has  been  based  on  up-to-date 
scientific  methods  due  consideration  being 
given  to  the  history  of  the  Persian  langu¬ 
age  and  grammar.  The  authors  have 
taken  considerable  pains,  though  half 
the  bulk  has  been  allotted  to  selected 
pieces  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  naturally 
not  all  the  details  of  the  Persian  grammar 
can  be  expected  to  receive  exhaustive 
treatment.  The  select  texts,  given  in 
Arabic  script,  are  to  a  great  extent  voca¬ 
lised,  which  is  certainly  very  much  to 
be  appreciated. 

The  authors  have,  of  necessity,  evolv¬ 
ed  a  system  of  transcription  also, 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  used  in 
Germany. 

Even  such  a  recent  work  shows  that 
the  Turks  require  more  Arabic  words 
than  we  depend  on  in  Urdu. 


M.H. 
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THE  ARTICLE  ON  ACONITE  FROM  AL-BERUNfS 
KITAB-AS-SAYDANA 


INTRODUCTION 

ABU'R-Rayhman  Muhammad  ibn  Ahmad  al-Berunlis  called  by  Georgy 
Sarton  "  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  of  Islam,  and  all  considered, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  times/’  He  was,  indeed,  as  eminent  an 
astronomer,  chronologist  and  mathematician  as  he  was  a  physicist,  geo¬ 
grapher,  ethnologist,  historian  and  linguist.  His  contemporaries  ho¬ 
noured  him  by  the  name  al-Ustadh  (the  Master). 

Bom  in  Khwarizm  (now  Khiva,  Turkestan)  in  362/972,  he  lived  at  the 
courts  of  several  Muslim  rulers,  where  he  composed  his  early  works,  in 
particular  his  famous  Chronology  of  Oriental  Nations.  In  407/ 1017  he  was 
captured  by  the  great  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  and  taken  to  his  capital, 
where  he  lived  at  the  court.  He  accompanied  the  Sultan  on  several  of  his 
seventeen  campaigns  in  North  and  Western  India,  and  die  result  of  his 
travels  was  his  celebrated  book  on  India  ( Tahqiq  maji  l- Hind),  which  he 
published  after  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmud  (421/1030^  During  the 
reign  of  the  latter’s  successor,  Sultan  Mas'ud  he  wrote  his  Qarmn  al-Mas- 
‘udi,  his  greatest  work  on  mathematics  and  astronomy ;  and  under  the  next 
Sultan,  Mawdud,  his  astrology  (Kitdb-at-Tafhlm)  and  the  Book  on  Stones 
which  has  been  recently  edited  at  Hyderabad. 

Another  book,  quite  unknown  until  recently,  was  mentioned  by  n 
Abl  Usaybl'a  ;  an  incomplete  manuscript  of  this  book  wa*/f 
Prof.  Zaki  Velidi  of  Istanbul  in  a  library  at  Brussa  (Anatolia).  It  is  KiUb 
a?-Saydanafi't-Tibb,  a  book  on  simples  of  which  there  .exists  only  1 this 
unique  defective  copy  and  an  incomplete  Persian  tran/^_Bet  ^t/  t™’ 
self  says  in  the  introduction  to  this  book  that  he  had  written  it  wth  the 
help  of  a  medical  man  when  he  had  passed  the  eightieth  year  of  hls 
and  he  probably  could  not  finish  it.  One  of  the  copyis 

copy  of  this  took  ever  existed.  This  statement  corrects ;  the 1  date  of  the 
death  of  this  great  scholar,  which  must  be  placed  af  aJ-Savdana  has 
instead  of  the  usual  date  given  as  440/1048.  .  Zaki  Velidi 

been  examined  by  several  orientalists,  viz.  H.  jv 'en  edited  and 

Toghan,  and  Fr.  Krenkow,  and  the  introduction  to  it  has  toen 
translated  by  myself 1  and  was  corrected  by  Max  Krause,  Paul  Kraus  ana 

~T~Miut  Meyeriiafi  P«  V or  wort  Zur^o^e  Des  BMn l.  in  Quell-  -d  Sludien  «  G«duchte 
dcr  Naturwissenschaften,  Vol.  3,  Berlin,  1932* 
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Serefeddin  Y^Jtkaya.  In  1941  I  undertook  the  translation  of  the  entire 
work  from  a  photostat  taken  from  the  original  manuscript.  The  late 
Dr.  .  Paul  Kraus  intended  to  use  my  translation  for  the  correction  of  the  text, 
but  when  I  had  finished  this  translation  in  1943  he  had  hardly  corrected 
the  first  three  chapters.  In  October  1944  this  work  was  interrupted  by  his 
untimely  and  tragic  death.  Pending  the  continuation  of  my  edition  with 
the  help  of  another  orientalist  I  give  in  the  present  article  a  sample  from 
al-Berunfs  work  in  order  to  show  the  superiority  of  his  knowledge  on 
all  matters  concerning  India.  One  has  only  to  compare  this  article  on 
aconite  with  those  in  other  Arabic  and  Persian  books  on  simple  drugs  to 
estimate  the  enormous  difference.  It  is  evident  that  BerunI,  even  in  his 
old  age  and  at  the  end  of  his  life,  had  kept  the  clarity,  the  intelligence  and 
the  vast  knowledge  of  history,  natural  science  and  languages  by  which  he 
was  distinguished. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  CHAPTER  ON  ACONITE 
(Fol  401'.). 

Bish. — It  is  called  in  Indian  Bish.  Its  habitat  is  in  India  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Kashmir,  and  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  grows  is 
Shankarnistajin  at  the  frontier  of  Karnawa  ;  from  Addishtan,  the  capital 
of  Kashmir,  to  this  place  it  is  eighty  Karoh  or  miles,  and  the  height  of  the 
mountain  is  three  miles.  The  Jethal  dose  of  it  (the  aconite-root)  is  half  a 
Mithqal.  It  is  said  in  the  books  that  quails  (Summan)  feed  on  it  and  fat¬ 
ten  in  so  doing. 

Hubaysh  says  :  A  mouse  and  quails  (Salwa)  eat  it.  But  he  seems  to 
intend  something  else  which  has  been  denominated  by  the  name  of  aco¬ 
nite  ;  for  aconite  resembles  galingale  (Su'd,  root  of  Cyperus  longus  L.). 

The  kinds  of  aconite  are,  according  to  the  names  of  the  castes  (Ta- 
baqat)  of  the  Indians,  Kaldar,  Mankan,  Sharank  and  Halahal.  Kaldar 
is  a  green  Bish  ;  Mankan,  which  is  identical  with  Shudar,  is  black ;  Sha¬ 
rank,  which  is  Brahman,  is  white  and  deadly  ;  and  Halahal  which  is  Kash- 
tar  is  yellow.  It  is  said  that  the  quickest  to  kill  in  the  dose  of  a  barley- 
grain  is  Kalakut,  which  is  black  and  hard  to  break  and  has  a  white  centre 
with  three  horns.  It  is  said  that  the  white  Brahman  is  fatal  in  a  dose  of 
one  Daniq ;  of  the  sweet  and  hard  Bish  which  is  not  compact  of  a 
reddish  colour,  two  Dlniqs  kill.  Kashtar  is  between  white  and  black,  hard, 
and  the  centre  of  its  breach  is  white  surrounded  by  black.  Shudar  is  bet¬ 
ween  yellow  and  white  ;  half  a  Dirham  (drachm)  of  it  is  fatal.  Of  Jandal  one 
Daniq  kills. 

Qusta  (ibn  Luqa)  says  :  It  is  the  quickest  of  all  the  poisons  to  kill,  so 
much  so  that  its  smell  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  knock  one  down.  If 
the  head  of  an  arrow  is  painted  with  its  freshly  tracted  juice  it  kills.  It  is 
of  three  colours,  all  equally  deadly :  the  first  is  the  white  Brahman,  the 
1* 
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most  malignant :  it  disorganises  and  kills  outright.  The  second  resembles 
the  horns  which  exist  (fol.  41  r.)  in  the  spikenard  (Sunbul-at-Tlb) ;  it  is  a. 
wood  as  thick  as  half  a  finger,  sprinkled  with  small  white  dots  which  are 
like  powdered  talc  and  shining.  And  the  third  is  found  in  the  spikenard  ; 
it  is  a  wood  of  the  size  of  a  finger,  like  the  sweet  flag  (Qasab  rarisl)  and 
very  knotty. 

However,  Blsh  has  no  connection  with  the  spikenard,  and  what  has 
been  mentioned  of  (the  latter’s)  poisonous  qualities  is  limited  and  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  aconite. 

Bishr  as-Sijzx  says  :  It  is  of  five  kinds,  and  the  quickest  to  kill  is  al- 
Halhal,  which  is  found  in  the  nard  and  resembles  ambergris  ('Anbar) ; 
the  weight  of  a  mustard  grain  of  it  kills,  and  sometimes  its  smell  alone 
kills  and  there  is  no  help  from  an  antidote  (Tiryaq).  Most  of  that  which  is 
found  in  the  spikenard  is  sticky(?)  and  is  variegated  with  white  and  black. 

Ibn -Mandawayh  says  :  Kalakut  resembles  galingale  (Su'd) ;  some 
people  say  of  it  that  it  accelerates  death.  It  is  sometimes  handed  over  on 
the  top  of  a  lance  and  causes  harm.  But  it  seldom  reaches  the  lands  of 
Islam.  As  for  that  with  which  clothes  are  poisoned,  it  is  called  Kalkal  ; 
and  the  tailor  sews  it  with  his  fingers  covered. 

Some  Indians  mentioned  that  Halahal  and  Kalakut  are  both  names  for 
the  same  thing,  which  is  a  kind  of  the  black  aconite  (Bish)  mcfcned  to  ver¬ 
digris  colour.  The  white  Brahman  is  its  safest  kind  ;  it  resembles  sweet- 
flag  (Waii)  and  it  is  this  kind  which  is  used  in  medical  treatment,  l  hen 
follows  the  colour  more  remote  from  white,  and  the  malignancy  (of  the  drug) 
increases  up  to  Shudar,  the  black  and  broken,  which  is  the  most  malignant. 
The  fatter,  the  less  sectioned  and  rugged  the  drug  is,  the  stronger  its  ac¬ 
tion.  The  worst  time  to  take  the  drug  is  from  sunrise  to  middaw  it  is 
said  of  al-Halhal  that  it  resembles  Arabian  costus  (Qust)  and  therefore 
the  taste  of  costus  is  feared. 

Another  kind  of  it  is  called  Sharank,  or  the  gahngale-like  (as-bu  di), 
on  account  of  its  likeness  to  it.  Its  growing  place  is  on  a  m^™\called 
Kalidhar  which  is  on  the  frontiers  of  Kashmir,  adjoining  Wayhind. 

The  druggists  say  :  There  exists  some  of  the  aconite  in  Halawush,  in 
Arabian  costus  (Qust)  and  likewise  in  Kirwa ;  it 

tion  in  water  ;  then  the  aconite  is  precipitated  and  Kirwa  floats  upon  the 
surface. 


COMMENTARY 


Bish  is  the  Arabic-Persian  name  of  the  root  «f  the  Indian  aconite^t 
is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Visha,  which  is  the  Pa™e  mos{ 

Sanskrit  medical  writers  mention  nine  active  or  vi  po  find'  indeed 

which  are  apparently  varieties  of  aconite  (Dutt.p.  7>-  We  find,  mdeea, 
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in  the  Bhabapfaka$af  as  given  by  Dutt  (p.  97  foil.)*  several  of  the  names 
,  mentioned  by  al-Berunl,  viz.y  Sringi,  (Sharank),  Kalakuta  (Kalakit),  Hala- 
hala  (Halahal),  and  Brahmaputra  (Brahman).  But  neither  Dr.  Kraus  nor 
I  could  find  a  confirmation  of  Berunl's  curious  assertion  that  the  ancient 
Indians  had  established  a  parallel  between  their  castes  and  the  degrees 
of  the  poisonous  drug,  Visha.  Berunl  identifies  Kaldar  with  Bish  (Vaisya), 
the  middle  class  caste,  Mankan  with  Shudar  (Shudra)  the  lower  caste, 
Sharank  with  Brahman  the  highest,  and  Halahal  with  Kashtar  or 
Kshatar  (Kshatriya),  the  military  caste. 

The  Akoniton  of  the  Greeks  was  not  the  Indian  aconite,  but  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Aconitum  Napellus  L.,  less  active  than  the  Indian  kinds,  which  were 
early  known  to,  and  used  by,  Hindus,  Persians  and  Arabs.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  identify  the  species  mentioned  by  Berunl  with  the  many  varieties 
which  are  still  sold  in  our  day  in  the  Indian  drug  bazaars.  Chopra  (p.  47- 
53),  who  possesses  a  special  knowledge  of  that  genus  of  herbs  (belonging 
to  the  natural  order  of  Ranunculaceae  and  the  tribe  Helleboreae)  reminds 
us  that  the  Aconitum  ferox  sold  today  by  the  Indian  druggists  is 
an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  Aconitum  ferox,  lycoctonium,  napellus  and 
palmatum,  the  latter  predominating  ;  and  other  modern  botanists,  like 
Stapf,  have  discovered  other  varieties  and  established  new  classifications. 
There  are  altogether  twenty-four  species  of  aconite  in  India,  mostly  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayan  mountains  from  Afghanistan  through 
Nepal  and  Kashmir,  and  further  on  to  Sikkim,  Assam  and  Burma.  The 
most  poisonous  forms  are  employed  as  animal  and  criminal  poisons,  the 
others  partly  in  medical  practice,  mostly  for  external  use.  The  root  is 
formed  into  a  paste  and  spread  upon  the  skin  as  a  remedy  for  neuralgia  and 
other  painful  affections  ;  internally  it  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  cough,  asthma 
and  snake-bite  (Chopra,  p.  47).  Formerly,  the  root  was  powdered  and 
formed  into  a  sticky  paste  which  was  smeared  over  arrow  heads,  just  as 
is  related  by  Berunl.  The  white  aconite  mentioned  by  Berunl  may  be 
Stapf’ s  Aconitum  deinorrhizum  and  A.  balfourii,  which  have  a  brittle  root, 
white  in  section.  A  very  poisonous  kind  used  in  medicine  is  Aconitum 
chasmanthum  Stapf,  a  beautiful  species  on  the  sub-AJpine  and  Alpine 
Himalayas  from  Chitral  to  Kashmir.  Aconitum  heterophyllum  Wall,  is 
one  of  the  non-poisonous  forms,  called  in  Sanskrit  Atavisha  (antidote) ; 
it  is  probably  one  of  the  species  on  the  roots  of  which  quails  and  mice  feed. 

As  to  the  geographical  names  mentioned  by  Berunl,  they  are  some¬ 
what  changed,  e.g.,  the  name  of  the  highest  Himalayan  peak ;  it  may  be 
the  Gawrisankar.  Addishtana  is  the  name  of  the  old  capital  of  Kashmir  ; 
Kalldhar  is  the  old  name  of  the  Hindukuh  ranges,  and  Wayhind  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  province  of  Qandahar,  now  in  Afghanistan. 

The  reports  of  old  authors  on  the  poisonous  action  of  the  Indian 
aconite  are  grossly  exaggerated,  and  there  is  especially  the  legend  of  the 
“  poison  girl,”  which  came  from  India  to  Europe  and  was  recently  dis- 
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cussed  in  an  American  review  of  the  history  of  medicine,1  Some  Sans¬ 
krit  writers  mention  the  Visha-kanya  (poison  girl),  the  fantastic  idea  of 
using  young  maidens  as  the  instruments  of  death.  This  legend  passed 
into  Persian  and  Arabic  medical  literature,  although  the  Arabic  translator 
of  the  oldest  Book  on  Poisons ,  Chanakya’s  Kitabas-Sumum,  express ly 
omitted  the  chapter  on  the  poison  girl.2  He  says  that  this  was  the  order  of 
the  Caliph  al-Ma'mun  for  whom  he  had  translated  the  Book  on  Poisons 
from  Persian  into  Arabic  :  “  Says  al-Ma’mun  :  The  description  of  the 
poison  girl  must  be  omitted  from  this  book,  as  this  is  a  custom  of  the 
Indian  heathen  period  which  we  do  not  require,  as  by  its  application  a 
thousand  children  are  destroyed,  before  one  is  saved.  So  let  it  be  omitted 
from  this  book."  But  we  find  it  in  later  authors,  e.g.  in  al-Qazwim's 
Cosmography  (‘Aja'ib  al-Makhluqat),  where  he  says  (the  translation  is* 
by  A.  L.  de  Chezy)  :  ”  Blsh  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  India,  a  half  Dirham 
(drachm)  of  which  is  a  deadly  poison.  In  him  who  drinks  from  it,  the 
eyes  protrude,  the  lips  and  the  tongue  swell,  and  the  victim  becomes 
dizzy  and  faint.  It  is  said  that  if  the  kings  of  India  wish  to  betray  enemy 
kings,  they  accustom  a  girl  from  her  childhood  to  aconite,  by  strewing  it 
for  a  time  under  her  cradle,  then  under  her  rug,  then  under  her  clothes, 
and  continue  gradually  until  the  girl  can  consume  aconite  without  damage. 
In  this  way  the  development  is  completed.  The  girl  is  then  sent  with  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  king  whom  it  is  desired  to  betray,  and  if  they  copulate,  he 
dies.  The  quail  and  the  aconite  mouse  (Blsh-mush)  eat  from  it  without 
harm  ;  the  latter  is  an  animal  which  lives  at  the  root  of  the  aconite  and 
and  eats  from  it.” 

Copley  and  Boswell  relate  that  the  legend  of  the  aconite  girl  has  even 
crept  into  the  mediaeval  narratives  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  he 
was  once  saved  by  his  teacher,  Aristotle,  from  touching  such  a  maiden. 

To  go  over  to  more  serious  matters,  I  return  to  al-Beruni  s  Kitab  as - 
Saydana,  where  I  found  in  the  introduction  a  story  on  aconite  narrated 
by  the  Master  himself.  After  having  spoken  of  specialists  among  the  me¬ 
dical  men  of  the  Muslims,  he  continues  (fol.  $a  of  the  Brussa  MS.) : 

tf  In  the  same  line  the  books  of  the  Indians  mention  that  there  is  among 
the  classes  of  their  physicians  a  class  which  is  known  as  poison- healers, 
and  their  characteristics  and  professional  particularities  are  mentioned  in 
their  astrological  books  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  noblemen, 
warriors,  merchants  and  men  of  other  castes.  Up  to  now  I  was  not  able 
to  gain  'an  insight  into  their  real  conditions  and  the  manner  m  which  they 
practise  their  profession,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  anything  similar  to 
their  profession.  But  a  nobleman  from  Gardez  (a  town  in  Afghanistan) 
has  told  me  that  his  father  suffered  from  haemorrhoids  and  that  his  con- 


1.  A.  L.  Copley  &  H.  Boswell,  Aconite,  the  Love  Poison,  in  Bull,  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
Vol.  XV  (Baltimore,  April  1944)  p-  420-426. 

2.  See  Bettina  Strauss,  Das  Giftbuch  des  Shdndq,  Berlin,  1934*  P*  64- 
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dition  was  very  bad.  The  physicians  of  that  region  gathered  together  for 
his  treatment,  but  their  prescriptions  had  no  success  with  him.  Then 
appeared  an  Indian  and  pretended  to  know  the  right  way  to  bring  him  to 
healing.  When  he  ( the  patient)  asked  him  what  (fol .  $v.)  he  hoped  to  get 
from  him,  he  replied  :  *  I  did  not  come  to  you  from  covetousness  like  these 
weavers  (i.e.,  blockheads)  who  surround  you  waiting  for  gain,  but  I  came 
to  you  to  give  you  my  advice.  If  you  are  saved  by  my  help,  the  door  of 
reward  in  the  form  of  a  gift  is  open  between  you  and  me  V  Hie  patient 
asked :  4  And  by  which  method  will  you  treat  me,  by  cutting  or  burning  ?* 
The  Indian  replied  :  *  I  shall  not  lift  a  shirt  from  your  body  nor  pull  off 
your  trousers,  but  I  shall  ask  you  only  to  uncover  your  back  and  trunk.’ 
Then  he  made  scarifications  on  his  back  and  above  the  kidneys  and  made 
blood  flow,  rubbing  in  aconite,  muttering  exorcisms — without  which  the 
Indians  cannot  do — and  administered  to  him  some  aconite,  after  which  the 
patient  swooned  away.  Then  he  left  him  at  rest,  until  he  took  off  the  scurf  at 
the  moment  when  the  cicatrization  was  imminent,  did  another  time  what 
he  had  done  before,  and  repeated  this  manipulation  several  times.  There¬ 
upon  the  haemorrhoids  were  cured,  disappeared  entirely  and  he  did  not 
relapse  until  the  end  of  his  life — which  was  a  long  one.  Then  he  honoured 
the  Indian,  bestowed  on  him  a  generous  reward  and  dismissed  him.” 

Al-Beruni  continues  :  “  The  Indians  are  a  people  who  have  medical 
aphorisms  similar  to  those  of  Hippocrates,  which  they  follow.  Their  use 
of  them  is  based  solely  on  the  interpretations  of  the  change  of  conditions, 
and  they  obtain  marvellously  reliable  results.  It  would  be  too  long  to  re¬ 
port  what  I  have  observed  about  them  in  this  respect.” 

May  I  add  from  my  medical  knowledge  that  the  case  of  the  nobleman 
of  Gardez  was  probably  one  of  inflamed  and  painful  haemorrhoids  ? 
In  such  cases  the  application  of  a  strong  irritant,  such  as  aconite  root  to 
the  skin  may  well  effect  a  cure. 


Max  Meyerhof. 
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LIBRARIES  DURING  THE  MUSLIM 
RULE  IN  INDIA1 


THE  early  Muslim  rulers  of  India  had  no  separate  library  buildings! 
The  educational  institutions,  the  mosques  and  the  Khanqahs  were 
the  places  where  the  books  were  preserved,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  historians  do  not  say  much  about  libraries  during  the  Muslim 
rule  in  India.  But  the  Court  of  all  the  Sultans  of  Delhi  were  noted  for 
their  scholars  and  poets.  For  example  Muhammad  Tughluq's  court  was 
adorned  with  logicians  like  Sa‘d,  poets  like  ‘  Ubaid  and  Badr  Chach, 
historians  like  Diyauddin  Barani,  legists  like  Malik  Ghazi,  and  men-of- 
letters  like  Maulana  ‘Izzuddin,  Maulana  Naslruddln,  Qadl  Ghaznin, 
Maulana  Rukn  ‘Alam  and  Maulana  Naslruddln  Chiragh  of  Delhi.  And 
according  to  Qalqashandi  there  were  one  thousand  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  Delhi  alone  in  the  Sultan's  time.2  The  Sultan  was  himself  a  man  of 
great  erudition.  He  was  an  eloquent  conversationalist,  and  a  highly  effi¬ 
cient  calligraphist.  He  was  well  up  in  history,  had  good  taste  in  philosophy, 
and  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine,  astronomy,  mathematics  and 
logic.  It  is  not  credible  that  a  ruler  with  such  talents  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  had  no  library.  Surely  the  historians  have  failed,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  to  mention  his  library. 

But  we  find  references  to  the  library  of  the  well-known  saint  Nizamud- 
dln  Awliya,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Khalji  and  Tughluq  Sultans. 
This  library  was  in  Nizamuddin  Awliya's  Khanqah  in  Ghiyathpur,  in 
Delhi,  which  still  stands  today  under  the  name  of  Ni zam-ul- Awliya  . 
The  library  was  the  property  of  the  Waqf  and  was  open  to  every  man  of 
letters.  Shaikh  ‘Abdul-Haq,  the  Muhaddith  of  Delhi,  while  writing  of 
Shaikh  Siraj  ‘Uthman,  says,  “  After  this,  he  acquired  proficiency  in  Kafiyia , 
Mufa$$al,  Qaduri ,  Majma'-ul- Bahrain  under  Maulana  Ruknuddin  s 
supervision.  And  after  Shaikh  Nizamuddin's  death  he  acquired  other 
kinds  of  education  for  three  years  and  carried  with  him  some  books  from 
the  Shaikh's  library,  which  was  a  Waqf,  and  the  clothes  and  Khuafat- 
Nama  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Shaikh.  3 

i.  Adapted  from  the  Urdu  by  Sayyid  Abu-‘A?im,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Alig.). 

2-  Vol.  V,  p.  69,  Egyptian  edition. 

3*  Akbb&r-ul-Akhy&r,  p.  81,  printed  at  Meerut,  1178  A.H. 
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Sultan  Feroz  Shah  Tughluq  was  also  a  lover  of  learning,  and  the  author 
of  Fatuhat-i-Feroz  Shaht.  Being  a  patron  of  learning,  he  gathered  around 
him  the  scholars,  poets,  and  men  of  letters  of  the  time.  Conspicuous 
amongst  them  were  the  historians  Diyauddln  Barani  and  Shams  Siraj 
‘Aflf,  Mazhar,  the  Hindi  poet,  and  Tatar  Khan,  a  learned  scholar  and 
commentator  on  the  Holy  Qur’an.  Feroz  Shah  built  mosques 
and  Madrasas  and  created  munificent  trusts  for  them.  His  royal 
library  has  not  been  mentioned  in  history,  but  his  love  of  learning  leads 
us  to  believe  that  he  must  have  had  one.  Books  to  the  number  of  thirteen 
hundred  were  obtained  by  him  from  the  temple  of  Juwala  Mukhi  (Nagar- 
kot),  and  they  must  have  been  treasured  in  some  library.  He  had  also  a 
translation  bureau.  Ferishta  writes  : 

“  The  King  (Feroz  Shah)  invited  scholars  and  asked  them  to  trans¬ 
late  some  of  these  books.  Amongst  these  scholars  was  Tzzuddln  Khalid 
Khani,  who  was  one  of  the  poets  of  the  age.  He  versified  one  of  these 
books  dealing  with  physical  sciences  as  well  as  ominous  signs.  This 
book  was  named  Dalail-i-Ferdz  Shaht.  This  book  is  really  based  on 
practical  and  theoretical  sciences.”1 

Tatar  Khan,  who  was  one  of  Feroz  Shah’s  courtiers,  was  also  an  ac¬ 
complished  scholar.  He  had  great  proficiency  in  the  Holy  Qur’an  and 
compiled  a  commentary  on  it.  ‘Aflf  writes  “  Learned  scholars  and  divines 
•enjoyed  his  company.  The  commentary  known  as  Tasfir  Tatar  Khani 
is  his  works.  It  is  said  that  when  he  intended  to  write  this  book,  he 
collected  various  commentaries,  and  called  for  a  group  of  learned  scholars. 
And  he  gleaned  the  differences  which  the  various  commentators  had  in 
some  verse  or  sentence,  and  incorporated  them  in  his  book.  He  has  pre¬ 
pared  this  commentary  with  great  labour  and  pains.  He  has  also  given 
references  to  every  commentator  in  case  of  variance.  One  will  thus  find 
all  the  various  commentaries  in  this  one  book.  After  it  was  completed,  it 
was  named  Tafslr  Tatar  Khani  (p.  392).  Tatar  Khan  also  contemplated, 
after  the  model  of  Durr-i-Mukhtdr  and  Shaml,  compiling  a  book  of 
Fatawa  dealing  with  all  the  controversial  questions  of  Islamic 
Jurisprudence.  ‘Aflf  writes  again,  “In  like  manner,  he  (Tatar  Khan) 
collected  all  the  books  on  Fatawa  and  recorded  all  the  controversy  which 
the  jurists  had  on  various  matters  in  his  book,  and  named  it  Fatawa-i - 
Tatar  Khani.  He  has  also  noted  the  differences  along  with  the  name 
of  the  jurists.  In  this  way  the  Fatawa  was  completed  in  thirty  volumes.” 
(p-  392). 

After  reading  the  above,  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  Tatar 
Khan  had  some  personal  library  of  his  own. 


1.  Tdrikh-i-Fhishta,  Vol.  I,  p.  148,  Lucknow  edition,  J'abaq&t  Atibari  by  NiT&mud-dln  Ahmad  Bakh- 
shi,  p.  233,  Calcutta  edition. 
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Ghazi  Khan,  the  most  distinguished  courtier  of  Ibrahim  Lodi, 
also  had  a  private  library  in  the  Delhi  Fort,  which  Babur  took  into  his 
possession  in  933  A.H.  He  writes  in  the  Tuzuk-i-Baburi. 

“  On  Monday,  while  walking  in  the  fort,  I  reached  the  Ghazi 
Khan  Library.  Taking  out  some  good  books  I  gave  them  to  Humayun 
and  sent  some  of  them  to  Mirza  Kamran  in  Kabul.  It  had  mostly  re¬ 
ligious  books,  and  in  my  opinion  it  did  not  contain  many  good  books.” 
(Persian  manuscript  of  Tuzuk-i-Baburi,  preserved  in  Shibll  Academy, 
A'zamgarh). 


BABUR'S  LIBRARY 

Babur  was  an  author,  a  poet,  and  a  man  of  letters.  Whenever  he  got 
some  leisure  from  his  kingly  duties,  he  took  to  literary  work.  Besides  the 
imperial  library,  he  had  his  personal  library,  where  he  kept  selected 
books  of  his  choice.  It  was  in  this  library  that  he  took  rest  for  some  time, 
when  he  was  poisoned.1 2 


HUMAYON’S  LIBRARY 

Humayun,  like  his  father,  had  a  great  love  of  learning.  Literature, 
poetry,  and  astronomy  were  his  favourite  subjects.  Literary ^courses 
were  very  often  held  in  his  private  assembly.  Sayyed  All,  the  famous 
Turkish  admiral,  has  made  reference  to  this  many  a  time  » 

He  says,  "  In  short  there  is  much  enthusiasm  for  poetry  and  poetical  con- 
tests  in  these  days,  and  for  this  reason  I  had  to  remain  in  the  king  s  p 

I/O 

sence.  A 

If  anv  specialist  or  lover  of  art  visited  Humayun’s  Court,  the  Emperor 
tried  hisY utmost  to  utilise  his  services.  Sayyid  ‘AH,  besides 
was  also  a  skilled  astronomer.  Humayun  wanted  to  e^p  oy  b™“  I^dia 
the  officers  of  his  kingdom,  but  when  he  did  not  agree  ^Xee  monffis! 
he  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  remain  in  Del  1  t^e  meantime 

as  all  the  roads  were  impracticable  owing  to  th  •  ^  t^e  soiar 

he  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  examining  c+ror,omers  0f  India  till 
eclipse.  He  worked  on  this  along  with  other  astronomers  o 
Humayun’s  death.  Sayyid  ‘All  writes  m  his  Travels  - 

“  The  king  acceded  to  my  request  but  he  said  thg  the  ^ 

not  usable  because  of  the  rains  and  the  jour  y  calculation  of 

taken  after  three  months,  and  that  I  should  carry  on  the  calouauo 


1.  Tuzuk-i-Baburi,  Persian  manuscript  (Shibll  Academy.  A'tamgarh). 

2.  Stfar  Name,  by  Admiral  Sayyed  'All,  P-  45.  Urdu  ed.tion,  Lahore. 
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solar  and  lunar  eclipses  and  should  assist  the  scholars  of  astro¬ 
nomy  in  studying  the  problems  of  the  revolution  of  the  Sun  and  its 
equator.  This  was  explained  to  me  with  seriousness  and  so  I  had  to 
give  way . and  immediately  I  started  work  and  fin¬ 

ished  my  astronomical  observations,  working  day  and  night  without 
taking  any  rest/*1 

A  king  with  such  literary  tastes  could  not  presumably  be  without  a 
library.  He  had  a  number  of  select  books  with  him  even  when  he  was 
engaged  on  the  battle-field.  After  being  defeated  by  Sher  Khan,  he  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  desert  of  Sind  as  a  fugitive.  He  was  encamped  at  Cambay, 
when  a  body  of  forest  tribes  made  a  night  attack  upon  his  camp,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  plunder  it,  and  **  many  rare  books,”  writes  Abu’l-Fadl,  ”  which 
were  his  real  companions  and  were  always  kept  in  His  Majesty's  personal 
possession,  were  lost.  Among  these  was  Timur-Nama,  translated  by 
Mulla  Sultan  ‘All  and  illustrated  by  Ustad  Behzad,  which  is  now  in  the 
Shahenshah's  library.”2 


AKBAR’S  LIBRARY 

Akbar  succeeded  Humayun.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
what  love  Akbar  had  for  learning  and  men  of  learning,  and  what  was  the 
real  glory  of  his  reign  with  all  the  nine  gems  in  his  court. 

Akbar,  though  not  himself  a  man  of  letters,  equalled  his  ancestors  in 
literary  taste.  He  set  up  a  translation  bureau  which  had  Sanskrit  books 
translated  into  Persian.  Besides  history,  books  on  every  subject  were 
written  and  compiled.  He  himself  was  very  fond  of  books.  Whenever 
he  could  get  any  new  book,  he  used  to  call  the  Kitabdar  with  that  book 
and  heard  it  read  :  he  marked  the  book  as  far  as  he  heard  at  night,  and  be¬ 
gan  again  next  day  from  the  place  where  he  had  finished  last.3 

He  had  a  very  big  and  grand  library.  Whatever  he  got  from  his  ances¬ 
tors,  he  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  books,  which 
he  got  from  the  libraries  of  Gujrat,  Jaunpore,  Bihar,  Kashmere,  Bengal 
and  Deccan,  in  his  conquests.  His  library  was  unique  in  the  collection  of 
rare  books.  It  had  the  Persian  Dlwan  of  Humayun  Shah,  whose  few  coup¬ 
lets  have  been  quoted  by  Abu’l-Fadl  in  Akbar-Nama.  The  Royal  Library 
was  in  the  big  hall  which  was  on  the  side  of  the  octagonal  tower  in  the 
fort  of  Agra.  The  present  octagonal  tower  was  built  by  Shah  Jahan,  and 
he  remained  there  during  his  captivity.4 

This  was  the  age  of  patronage  of  learning  and  art.  All  the  masters  of 


1.  Safar  Nama,  p.  43. 

2.  Akbar  Ndma,  Vol.  I,  p.  136,  Calcutta  edition,  Beveridge,  Vol.  I,  p.  309,  310. 

3.  A'in-i-Akbari,  p.  74. 

4*  Tarikh-i-Agra,  p.  75,  Agra. 
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art  had  gathered  round  the  court.  And  those  who  could  not  reach  the 
court  itself,  attached  themselves  to  some  Amir  of  the  court. 

Abu’l-Fadl,  Faidi,  Maulana  Fathullah  Shlrazi,  Hakim  AbG.  ‘All* 
Gllanl,  Hakim  Abu’l-Fath  Gllani,  Hakim  Hamam,  ‘  Abdur-Rahlm 
Khan  Khanan,  Maulana  'Abdul-Haq,  Muhaddith  Dehlavi,  Mulla  ‘Abdul- 
Qadir  BadayunI,  Mulla  Mubarak,  and  Nizamuddln  Bakhshi  were  great 
scholars,  patrons  of  learning,  and  men  of  fine  taste,  and  had  personal 
libraries. 


KHAN  KHAnAN’S  LIBRARY 

Khan  Khanan  may  not  have  equalled  his  contemporaries  in  learning 
and  scholarly  accomplishments,  but  surely  he  excelled  them  in  patronage 
of  art  and  literature.  He  had  a  high  class  library  of  his  own  at  Ahmedabad 
when  he  was  governor  of  the  city  in  his  early  career.  The  people  who 
were  employed  in  the  care,  upkeep  and  correction  of  books,  like  the 
scribe,  Warraq  Sahhaf,  book-binders,  painters,  were  mostly  masters  of 
their  art  without  a  rival.  Maulana  Ibrahun  Naqqash  was  an  employee 
here.  He  was  fine  writer,  gilder,  book-binder  and  cutter  also.  He  had 
some  literary  attainments  and  had  a  poetical  disposition.  Maathir  Rahiml 
relates  of  him  :  — 

“  For  a  long  time  he  served  in  the  library  as  Kitabdar.  Specimens 
of  his  writing,  painting  and  gilding  are  found  in  large  numbers. 

Mushfiq  Naqqash  was  appointed  (probably  after  him)  andjwas  an  un¬ 
equalled  painter  of  his  time. 

(1)  Bahbud  Mlrza,  the  brother  of  Mir  ‘All  Khush-Navls,  a  well- 
known  calligraphist  who  excelled  in  fine  writing  and  painting,  was  an 
employee  in  the  library  of  Khan-Khanan. 

(2)  Shuia  Shlrazi  was  an  expert  in  trilateral  and  Naskh  hand¬ 

writing.  He  joined  service  in  999  A.H.  at  Thath.  Some  time  later,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  librarian.  XT  , 

(o)  Mulla  ‘Abdur-Rahlm  Harlr  was  a  master  of  Naskh  and  Nasta  - 

liq  land  (a  fine  round  hand).  ‘Ambrin  Qalam  ( 

title.  He  was  second  to  none  in  ^n®x.Penmfn|$uPi  this  library 

Husain  Khush-Navis  (fine  penman).  Most  of  the  books  of  this  library 

were  indebted  to  his  pen. 

Painting  and  Picture-Making 

Raj^y^j^S1AbQ  “(CVjS  FKh^’  Kh^n  brought  them  [up  like  {his 


1.  Ma’athir-i- Rafrimi,  p.  1686,  Vol.  3.  P^rt  2,  Calcutta. 
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own  children.  _  They  had  no  equals  in  painting."  They  were  connected 
with  that  Library. 

Madho  was  unrivalled  in  picture-making  besides  painting.  Most  of 
the  books  of  the  library  were  got  up  by  him. 


Book-binders 

Muhammad  Amin  Khurasan!  was  a  famous  book-binder  and  an 
expert  in  gilding.  He  worked  for  a  long  time  in  the  library  of  Mashhad. 
He  was  an  employee  of  this  library  on  rupees  four  hundred  per  month. 
He  is  the  very  Muhammad  Amin  Khurasan!  who  won  eternal  fame  for 
his  invention  of  Abri  Paper. 

Mulla  Muhammad  Husain,  book-binder,  was  the  master  of  his  art, 
and  he  was  also  skilled  in  painting.  He  served  the  library  for  thirty-five 
years,  which  brought  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  reliable  person 
in  the  library. 


Darogha-e-Kutub  Khana 

Shaikh  Barhmi,  a  native  of  Bharaich,  was  a  very  good  poet  of  Hindi 
(Bhaka)  and  was  connected  with  the  library.  When  he  left  for  the  pil¬ 
grimage,  he  got  his  son  Shaikh  Abdus-Salam  appointed  as  Darogha  in 
his  place.  Under  the  guidance  of  Khan  Khanan,  he  gradually  became  a 
man  of  high  ability. 


Translator 

Mulla  Muhammad  ‘Al!  Kashmir!  was  well  versed  in  Arabic  and  Per¬ 
sian.  He  had  a  special  aptitude  for  translation,  which  manifested  itself 
in  the  translation  of  an  Arabic  book  of  Khwaja  Diyauddin  into  Persian 
made  in  1025  A.H. 


Musahheh  or  Moderator 

Maulana  Sufi  was  a  great  scholar.  Probably  he  was  doing  correction 
work  there.  Mulla  Shakaib!  was  also  connected  with  the  library,  but  it 
is  not  definitely  known  what  work  was  entrusted  to  him.  He  may  have 
been  doing  collation  work  after  correction. 

Jidwal  Saz 

Mulla  Muhammad  Amin,  Jidwal  Saz,  was  master  of  his  art.  Muham¬ 
mad  Husain  Kami,  Baqnai  and  Ghan!  Hamdani,  all  worked  with  him 
in  this  library. 
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Mir  Baqi  was  the  highest  officer  of  this  library.  He  was  a  very  learned 
and  able  man.  He  was  a  Sayyid  from  Turkistan.  The  staff  totalled  95, 
which  is  evidence  of  the  grandeur  of  this  library. 

Characteristics  of  the  Library 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  library  was  that  it  had  most  of  the 
books  in  the  author's  own  hand.  Some  of  the  authors  had  themselves 
presented  their  books.  Such  books  are  :• — 

1.  Dlwan  of  Nazir!  Nishapori  was  presented  by  the  author  when, 
he  came  to  Agra  in  1022  A.H. 

2.  The  manuscript  of  the  poetry  of  Khwaja  Husain  Sana 'I  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mulla  ‘Adur  Rahim  Khush -Navis  was  specially  sent 
by  the  author  to  the  library. 

3.  The  Mathnavl  of  Muhtashim  Kashi  in  the  hand  of  Amir 
Mu'izzuddln  Muhammad  Kashi  was  in  the  library.  A  lakh  of  rupees 
was  spent  in  copying  it. 

4.  The  manuscript  of  the  Dlwan  of  ‘Urfl-Shlrazl's,  the  famous  poet 
was  in  this  library.  His  Dlwan  has  been  compiled  in  its  present  form 
by  the  help  of  this  manuscript. 

5.  The  poems  written  in  the  hand  of  Mulla  Nuruddln  £ahurl 
also  graced  this  library. 

6.  The  Qasa’id  of  Muhammad  Waql‘  Nishapori  (d.  1012),  a 
great  poet,  written  in  his  own  hand,  was  also  in  this  library. 

7  &  8.  The  Qasa/id  of  SaojI  Sarfi  and  Mulla  ShakaibI  written  in 
their  own  hand  found  a  place  in  this  library. 

Some  of  the  books  of  Khan  Khanan's  library  are  still  to  be  found  in 
various  libraries  of  India.  Rampur  Library  has  a  book  on  Tasawuf  by 
Khwaja  ‘Abdullah  Ansar!  in  the  hand  of  Sultan  ‘All  Mashhad!  (in  921 
A.H.)  which  was  presented  to  Jahangir  by  Khan  Khanan  in  1023  A.H. 
It  bears  the  name  with  date  in  the  handwriting  of  Jahangir.  In  1037 
A.H.  it  entered  Shah  Jahan's  Library,  and  Shah  Jahan  also  wrote  the  name 
and  date  in  his  own  hand. 

Another,  book  on  Tasawuf  was  Majdlis-ul-'Ushshaq  which  was 
compiled  by  Sultan  Husain,  the  grandson  of  Amir  Taimur.  It  had  titty 
specimens  of  Persian  art.  It  entered  the  library  in  999  A.H.  In  1263  it 
passed  into  the  hand  of  Shuja‘-ul-Mulk,  the  governor  of  Farukhabad. 
This  worjk  also  finds  a  place  in  the  library  of  Rampur.  There  was  a  book 
on  Ta*btr  Ro'ya*  (explaining  the  dreams)  which  revealed  the  ways  ot  ex¬ 
plaining  dreams  from  the  Qur'an.  Akbar  gave  this  book  to  Khan  Khanan 
in  24  Jalus.  Now  Kutub-Khana  A§afia,  Hyderabad,  has  come  to  possess 
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it.  Sash  Resala  Sa'di  came  into  his  possession  at  Udaipur  in  986.  Later 
the  book  reached  Shah  Jahan’s  library.  It  bears  Shah  Jahan's  hand¬ 
writing  on  it.  Afterwards  it  passed  into  the  library  of  ‘Alamgir.  Now 
it  is  in  Khyda  Bakhsh  Khan’s  library  at  Bankipore,  Patna. 

,  '  Yusuf  Zulaikha  was  written  by  Mir  ‘All  in  Herat  in  930  A.H.  It  was 
presented  to  Jahangir  by  Khan  Khanan  in  1019.  Jahangir  has  written  all 
this  with  his  own  hand  in  that  book.  It  cost  one  thousand  gold  mohuxs.  It 

Mvas  a  fine  specimen  of  painting  and  gilding.  This  book  also  is  in  the 
Bankipore  Library.1 

There  was  a  Holy  Qur’an  of  length  1 1  inches,  breadth  7  inches, 
with  12  interlineations.  The  different  marks  such  as  Ruku‘,  Ruba‘,  Nisf, 

,  Thul th  have  been  made  by  Sangraf  and  the  marks  of  the  verses  were 
of  azure,  blue  and  gold.  The  first  two  title-pages  were  covered  with 
gold  leaf  and  decorated,  and  the  titles  of  all  other  verses  were  sprinkled 
with  gold  powder.  It  does  not  bear  the  name  of  the  scribe  but  it  is  in  per¬ 
fect  Naskh.  Tnls  Qur’an  was  with  Khan  Khanan  in  1032  and  it  has  his 
writing  in  it.  Later  it  came  into  the  library  of  Allah  Vardl  Khan.  In 
1919  it  passed  to  the  library  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  where  it  is 
still  present.2 


SALIMA  SULTANA  LIBRARY 

Sal!ma  Sultana,  the  daughter  of  Gulrukh  Begum,  the  sister  of  Humayun, 
was  bom  in  961  A.H.  and  died  in  1021  A.H.  at  the  age  of  sixty.  She  was 
a  scholar  and  poet.  Jahangir  has  spoken  highly  of  her  ability  and  her 
outstanding  merit  in  his  Tuzuk.  She  was  very  fond  of  reading  books 
and  had  a  personal  library  of  her  own.3 

MUNTM  KHAN’S  LIBRARY 

Sepah-Salar  Mun'im  Khan,  Khan  Khanan,  was  the  governor  of  Jaun- 
pore  in  the  time  of  Akbar.  It  was  he  who  built  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Gumti  in  Jaunpore  which  still  stands.  He  was  ripe  in  age  and  experience 
and  a  patron  of  learning.  He  had  a  personal  library  of  his  own.  A  lover 
of  books,  he  tried  to  get  hold  of  them  from  wherever  he  could.  His 
friends  knew  his  taste  and  they  used  to  send  to  him  books  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  rare.  And  he  in  return  used  to  enrich  them  with  precious  and 
costly  presents.  Bahadur  Khan  Azbak,  one  of  his  friends,  sent  to  him  a 

/  1.  A  Manuscript  of  Yusuf  Zulaikha,  painted  with  gilded  margin,  fine  Naskh  hand,  small  size,  is  preserv¬ 
ed  in  the  library  of  Shantiniketan,  Bengal.  It  was  written  in  1201  and  was  brought  from  Kabul  as  a 
present. 

2.  The  source  of  all  this  information  is  a  lecture  by  Maulvi  #afiz  Na?Ir  Abmad  $&bib,  Archaeological 
Museum,  Calcutta,  delivered  at  the  Oriental  Conference  in  1922,  published  in  Ma'drif,  Vol.  XIV. 

3.  Ibid . 
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copy  of  Kulliydt  Sa'di  while  he  was  the  governor  of  Jaunpore.  Mun'im 
writes  on  the  book  as  follows  : — 


This  Kulliydt  of  Hadrat  Shaikh 
Sa'di  had  been  sent  to  this  Faqir  him¬ 
self  in  the  pleasant  city  of  Jaunpore 
by  dear  Bahadur  Khan.  Rupees  500 
was  granted  as  reward  in  976. 

It  has  nine  hundred  and  ninety-^ 
four  pages,  Nineteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  couplets  and  lines  between 
the  margin  and  the  paragraph.  The 
margin  is  numbered  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  It 
consists  of  two  indigo  colours  and 
the  preface  painted  and  for  Loh 
ShirazL 

(Sd.)  Mun'im  Khan  bin  Bairam  Khan.2  u>-  r'^1 


Ji o U j ^ ji'jS’  <jl  |j 
j*Ui|  ^  jyi  qjJo 

(s  z.  *\)  j-L*  Li 

jb-f 

Ar**'*-  J  oLjl-i.'x  c.*d 

jjb* 


There  was  another  book,  the  Diwan  of  Mirza  Kamran,  which  fortun¬ 
ately  still  exists.  It  graced  his  library  for  a  long  time.  He  himself  writes 
with  his  pen  in  this  book  : — 


Allah-o-Akbar.  Diwan  of  Mirza 
Kamran  in  the  writing  of  Khwaja 
Mahmud  Ishaq  Shahabi  Mun'im  Khan , 

Khan  Khanan,  34  lines . price  in 

Mohur. 


A*. Ij I ^  b  Ij  (/•* 0 Jtf  I  ^  ^ 
.  .  .  . 


sir*  •  .  •  .  ^ 


This  shows  that  he  purchased  this  book  for  his  library.1 


FAiprs  LIBRARY 

Faidi  Faiyadi  is  conspicuous  for  his  literary  task  and  profound  learning. 
A  scholar  and  son  of  a  scholar,  he  had  collected  rare  and  fine  books  in  his 
library.  Most  of  these  books  were  from  the  pen  of  the  authors  themselves 
or  were  written  in  their  time.  Books  were  nicely  bound  and  were  corrected 
with  due  care  and  diligence.  The  library  included  Faidi  s  own  works, 
which,  numbered  one  hundred  and  one.  The  total  number  of  the  books 
in  this 'library  was  four  thousand  six  hundred,  all  of  which  passed  to  the 
Imperial  Library  after  his  death.  These  books  were  on  literature,  medi¬ 
cine,  astronomy,  music,  philosophy,  Tasavvuf,  science,  ^mathematics, 
commentary,  jurisprudence,  Hadith.3 


1.  Lecture  by  Maulavi  Na?Ir  Abmad. 

2.  MS.  of  Diwdn-i-Kdmrdn,  Khuda  Bakhsh  Library,  Patna. 

3*  Muntakhab~ut- Tawdrlkh,  by  A.  Q.  BadayunI,  Vol.  Ill,  p-  3°5»  Calcutta. 
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JAHANGIR’S  library 

JahangIr  has  a  very  high  reputation  for  his  fine  taste  and  literary  accom¬ 
plishments.  His  Tuzuk  at  once  displays  his  extraordinary  ability.  Besides 
the  Imperial  Library  he  had  his  personal  library  which  he  always  carried 
about  with  him  on  a  journey.  Muktub  Khan  was  the  Muhtamim  of  that 
library.  When  he  went  to  Gujrat  he  gave  several  books  to  the  ‘Ulema  of 
that  place  as  a  present.  Jahangir  writes  : — 

“  On  the  1 6th,  Tuesday,  the  elite  of  Gujrat  came  to  me  for  the 
second  time.  I  again  gave  them  Khil'at,  travelling  expenses  and  land, 
then  allowed  them  to  go.  I  gave  every  one  of  them  from  my  personal 
library  a  book  like  Tafsir  Kashshaf,  Tafstr  Husaini ,  Raudat-ul-Ahbab , 

.  and  on  the  back  of  each  book  wrote  the  date  of  the  arrival  in  Gujrat 
and  the  bestowing  of  the  books.1 

NORJAHAN’S  LIBRARY 

As  a  lover  of  learning  and  patron  of  art  Nurjahan  was  not  inferior  to 
her  contemporaries.  She  also  had  a  personal  library,  and  she  multiplied 
her  books  by  purchase.  She  bought  the  Dlwan  of  Mirza  Kamran  for  3 
Muhurs  for  her  library.  On  its  first  page  these  lines  occur  :* — 

Three  Muhur  the  price  of  this  treasure.  Nawab  Nur-un-Nisa’ 
Begum.2 

This  shows  that  she  got  the  book  before  her  title  of  Nurjahan,  and 
therefore  had  already  acquired  a  love  of  reading  before  going  to  the  royal 
palace. 


SHAIKH  FARID’S  LIBRARY 

Shaikh  Farid  Bukhari  was  one  of  the  favourite  courtiers  of  Jahagir. 
He  was  the  governor  of  Lahore  and  Ahmedabad  for  a  long  time.  He  was 
broad-minded,  benevolent,  and  a  man  of  learning.  He  also  had  a  personal 
library  of  his  own.  The  copy  of  Dxwan  of  Hasan  Dehlavl,  which  he  bought 
for  his  library  is  still  in  the  Khuda  Bakhsh  Library,  Patna.3 

SHAH  JAHAN'S  LIBRARY 

During  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  in  1062  Sayyid  ‘All  ibn  Sayyid  Jalal 
Maqsud  ‘Alam  ibn  Sayyid  Muhammad  Maqbul  ‘Alam  was  Nazim  of  the 
library  for  some  time  in  1062.  Born  in  Ahmedabad,  a  city  of  Gujrat, 


1.  Tuzuk-i-Jahdngirl,  p.  2*8,  Aligarh. 

2.  MSS.  of  Diwan-i-K&mrdn,  Khuda  Bakhsh  Khan  Library,  Patna. 

3.  Vide  its  Catalogue,  Vol.  I,  p.  248. 
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he  came  to  this  honoured  post  on  the  recommendation  q{  his  brother, 
Sayyid  Ja'far  Badr  ‘Alam.  He  traced  his  descent  direct  from  Ha^rat  Shah 
'Alam,  the  founder  of  the  famous  Bukhari  family  in  Gujrat.  He  was  a 
very  learned  and  capable  man.  Ttemad  Khan  and  ‘  Inayat  Khan  had 
preceded  him  in  this  post. 

The  Darogha  orMuhtamimof  this  library  was  ‘  Abdur-Rahman  Khush- 
Navis  till  1056.  After  him  Muhammad  Salih,  son  of ‘Abdullah  Mushkin 
Raqam  (d.  1016)  was  appointed  to  the  post.1  In  1063  Muhammad  Shafr 
was  the  Darogha  of  the  library,  as  is  revealed  by  a  seal  on  a  Holy  Qur'an 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta.2 

A  German  traveller  who  came  to  Surat  in  1036  A.H.  and  remained 
there  for  long  time,  writes  in  his  Travels : — There  were  24  thousand  books 
nicely  bound  in  Shah  Jahan’s  Library.3 

‘ALAMGIR’S  LIBRARY 

This  library  was  greatly  improved  in  the  time  of ‘Alamglr.  The  then 
Nazim  was  Muhammad  Salih,  second  son  of  ‘Isa  Khan  Tarkhan  (Sindh), 
and  the  Muhtamim  was  Muhammad  Mansur,  grandson  of  Mahabat 
Khan.  He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Makramat  Khan.  Sayyid  ‘All- 
al-Husainl  was  appointed  Muhtamim  in  1069,  as  is  revealed  by  a  seal  on 
a  Holy  Quran  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal.4 


QUTB-UL-MULK’S  LIBRARY 

This  library  was  of  a  type  which  rich  people  always  kept  in  those 
days  Qutb~ul-Mulk  had  collected  rare  books  for  his  library  by  all  possible 
means.  Tuzuk  Jahdngxrx  had  become  rare  m  those  days,  but  he  procured 
a  copy  for  his  library.  Shahzada  Muhammad  Sultan  ibn  Alamgir  got  this 
book  from  this  library,  and  it  is  still  in  the  library  of  Khuda  Bakhsh  of 
Bankipore,  Patna. 


NAWAB  IBRAHIM  KHAN'S  LIBRARY 


Nawab  Ibrahim  Khan  Bahadur  Hazabr  Jung  was  counted  among  the 
influential  nobles  of  Delhi.  Like  all  the  rich  peope,  e  Diwdn  of 
library  in  which  books  were  entered  after  purchase.  The  lh^  ot 

•Muhandis,’  the  poet,  written  in  m5  A.H  wa%Tutfull4  son  of 
library.  The  real  name  of  the  poet  Muhandis  was  Lutfullah,  son  ot 


1.  Shah  Jahan  Nama,  Vol.  II,  p*  5°5* 

2.  Ma'arif,  A'spamgarh,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  422. 

3-  Mandelsello’s  Travels,  p.  118. 

4-  Ma'arif,  A‘?amgarh,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  422. 
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Nadir-ul -‘Asr  Ustad  Ahmad  Ma'mar,  the  famous  engineer  of  Shah 
Jahan's  time,  who  built  the  Taj  Mahal,  Agra,  and  Lai  Qil'a  Delhi.1 

At  the  close  ;of  this  book  these  lines  are  written:  “  On  20th 
Ramadan -ul -Mubarak  in  1157,  of  Muhandis  was  purchased  in  the 

Sirkar  of  Nawab  Ibrahim  Khan  Bahadur,”  and  in  the  beginning  “This 
book  is  entered  in  the  library  of  Sirkar  Nawab  Ibrahim  Khan  Bahadur 
Hazabr  Jung.” 

The  library  was  intact  up  to  the  time  of  Muhammad  Shah,  but  the 
later  Mughals  neglected  this  library  as  they  neglected  other  affairs  and 
the  result  was  that  the  courtiers  began  to  remove  books  from  this  libffcty. 
Innumerable  books  went  to  the  library  of  Shahan-e-Oudh.2 

After  the  memorable  event  of  1857  the  books  of  this  library  were 
scattered.  Some  of  the  booty  reached  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal, 
and  some  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  and  the  rest  were  entered 
in  the  London  Library.  But  still  there  were  left  thousands  of  books  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Indians.  Many  books  with  the  seal  of  the  Mu¬ 
ghal  emperors  and  the  Nazim  of  the  library  have  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  writer  in  several  libraries  of  India.  There  are  also  many  private 
libraries  which  still  possess  such  books. 

NAWAB  LOHArO’S  LIBRARY 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Mughal  empire  Nawab  Loharu  was  a  cultured 
man  and  a  lover  of  learning.  He  was  surrounded  by  men  of  learning  in 
his  durbar.  Ghalib,  the  famous  poet,  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
him.  The  Nawab  had  a  great  love  for  rare  things,  and  had  a  big  library 
which  contained  books  on  different  subjects.  It  had  fine  specimens  of 
painting  and  colouring.  There  were  books  worth  at  least  twenty  thousand 
rupees  in  all.3  It  is  said  that  this  library  was  destroyed  in  1857. 

There  may  possibly  have  been  libraries  in  Gujrat  among  the  Mus¬ 
lim  settlers  before  Islamic  rule,  as  appears  from  the  stay  of  Maulana 
Ya'qub  in  656  in  the  Friday  Mosque  of  Patan,  but  they  have  not  been 
specifically  mentioned  in  history.4 

7  ROYAL  LIBRARY  OF  GUJRAT 

When  Gujrat  became  independent,  Sultan  Ahmad  (d.  846  A.H.) 
became  the  patron  of  arts  and  learning  and  he  founded  Madrasas,  mos¬ 
ques  and  inns,  and  other  public  buildings  which  included  libraries  also. 


1.  Ma'arif,  Vol.  37,  p.  17,  A‘?amgarh. 

2.  Tuhfat-ul~Ghanaim,  p.  350,  Bombay. 

3.  ‘Cd  Hindi  by  Ghalib.  p.  29. 

4*  Mir’at-i-Ahmadi,  Bombay,  pp.  72,  73. 

3* 
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The  mention  of  libraries  in  history  is  made  in  this  way  :  “  After  his 
death,  his  son  Muhammad  Shah  (d.  856  A.H.),  taking  out  books  from 
this  same  Royal  library,  entrusted  them  to  the  students  of  Madrasa  Sham‘- 
i-Burhani.1  This  library  existed  until  980,  when  Akbar,  after  conquering 
Gujrat,  distributed  the  books.  Some  of  them  reached  the  hands  of  Shaikh 
‘Abdul-Haq  Muhaddith  Dehlavi  and  some  passed  to  ‘Abd-ul-Qadir 
Badayunl.  Fai<£l  also  got  some  of  them  and  the  rest  entered  the  Royal 
library.2 

USMANPURA  LIBRARY 

Shaikh  Muhammad,  Uthman,  entitled  Sham‘-i-BurhanI  and  the 
Khalifa  of  Hadrat  Qutb-i-‘Alam  (d.  857  A.H.)  in  Ahmedabad,  was  a. 
great  spiritual  head.  He  inhabited  a  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sabar 
Mati  river  and  named  it  Usmanpura.  He  had  a  mosque  and  a  Madrasa 
built  through  Muhammad  Shah  Gujrati.  There  was  a  library  attached  to 
this  Madrasa  where,  besides  others,  the  books  given  from  the  Royal 
Library  were  contained.  He  himself  supervised  it  till  863.  It  existed 
long  after  that  date  till  it  perished  in  plunder  of  the  Marathas.  The  mos¬ 
que  and  the  tomb  still  stand  as  a  relic  of  the  past. 

KHANQAH  SARKHAIZ’S  LIBRARY 

Hadrat  Shaikh  Ahmad  Khatwi  (d.  849)  built  a  mosque,  Khanqah 
and  tank  in  Sarkhaiz  in  Ahmedabad.  After  his  death  Sultan  Muhammad 
Shah  built  a  tomb  and  Madrasa.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  think  that  a 
library  must  have  been  attached  to  the  Madrasa.  But  an  incident  suggests 
that  Shaikh  Ahmad  had  a  personal  library  also  in  his  Khanqah.  The 
incident  is  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he  took  out  Masdblh,  a  work  on 
Hadith,  from  his  library  and  read  before  the  audience  a  Hadlth,  relating 
to  a  Qaslda  written  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Prophet.3 

^  SHAH  ‘ALAM'S  LIBRARY 

The  famous  saint  of  Gujrat,  Sayyid  Muhammad  Shah  Alam  (d.  880), 
was  a  scholar  by  profession  as  well  by  practice .  . .  He  was  very  fond  of 
reading  books.  Both  his  hands  had  marks  which  were  caused  by  leaning 
during  deep  excessive  study.  He  had  a  big  library  in  which  besides  ordin¬ 
ary  books  there  were  rare  books  also.  When  Sadr  Jahan  went  to  see  him, 
he  showed  one  such  rare  copy  of  Imam  Radi,  which  the  Maulana  had  no 
knowledge  of.4 

1.  Zqfr-ul-Wdlih,  p.  32,  London,  Vol.  I. 

2.  Tarikh-i-Badayuni,  Vol.  II,  p.  202,  Calcutta. 

3-  Tufyfat-ul-Majdlis,  MSS.,  Section  38. 

4-  Khdtima  Mir’at-i-Abmadi,  Bombay,  p.  3- 
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Hi&  successors  went  on  improving  the  library.  In  the  time  of  Sayyid 
Ja'far  Badr  ‘Alam  (d.  1085)  this  library  had  reached  its  height.1  He  him¬ 
self  entered  many  books  written  in  his  own  hand.  One  night  in  the  street 
a  person  begged  him  for  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Qur’an  while  he  was  passing 
that  way.  He  promised  to  give  it  to  him  next  day  after  taking  it  frcm 
his  library.  But  the  beggar  insisted  and  demanded  the  very  copy  which 
he  always  kept  himself.  At  last  he  had  to  part  with  it.  His  descendants 
retired  to  the  city  wall  for  fear  of  the  plundering  of  the  Maratha,  and  the 
library  could  not  be  properly  looked  after.  Gradually  it  decayed,  but  still 
his  Sajjadanashin  has  got  some  books  in  his  possession. 

'  MUHAMMAD  BIN  jAHIR  PATNl’S  LIBRARY 

‘Allama  Muhammad  bin  Tahir  Patni-Gujrati  (d.  986  A.H.)  had  been 
a  famous  Muhaddith  in  Nahar  Vala  Patan.  His  son  and  grandson  rose 
to  high  posts.  He  had  a  library  of  rare  books,  and  had  collected  books 
from  Arabia  and  Iran.  Books  were  preserved  there  so  long  as  members 
of  his  family  were  men  of  learning.  Afterwards  it  gradually  tended 
to  deteriorate.  His  descendants  have  still  some  books  in  their  possession, 
but  the  author  was  grieved  to  see  this  library  in  1932,  as  there  was  no  care 
for  its  preservation.  If  this  state  of  affairs  persists  the  remaining  books 
also  will  be  ruined. 

Majma  -ul-Bahr  said  to  be  written  in  the  author’s  own  hand,  was 
shown  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  book  to 
prove  the  assertion. 

v  SHAH  WAJlHUDDlN’S  LIBRARY 

‘Allama  Shah  Wajlhuddln  Gujrati  (d.  998)  was  a  pious  soul  of  Ahmed- 
abad.  He  founded  a  Madrasa  in  934  A.H.  which  continued  long  after 
his  death  (till  1236)  without  interruption.  Along  with  that  Madrasa 
there  was  a  very  big  library.  It  had  books  on  almost  all  subjects.  It  is 
said  that  two  big  halls  were  full  of  books  thrown  down  in  a  disorderly 
manner.  When  the  family  lost  its  interest  in  learning,  books  were  lost. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  late  Maulvi  ‘Abdul-Mun'im  Sahib 
Balza,  the  Khatib  of  Jami‘ Masjid,  Bcmbay,  and  the  late  Yusuf  Sahib 
bin  Khat  Khate  carried  away  many  books.  When  the  writer  saw  this 
library  in  1921  it  contained  a  few  big  trunks  of  books.  Now  there  is  noth¬ 
ing.  Some  have  reached  the  hands  of  friends  and  some  the  mouth  of  the 
Saber  Mati  River.  A  very  small  number  of  books  are  with  Pir  Husain 
and  Bara  Miyan  Sahib,  the  present  Mutawalli  of  Dargah,  a  friend  of  the 
writer. 


1.  Khatima  Mir'at-i-Ahmadi. 
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MADRASA  PATAN’S  library 

Madrasa  Faiz  Safa”  was  founded  in  Nahar  Vala  Patan,  Gujrat,  in  > 
1092  A.H.  A  Masjid  also  was  constructed  side  by  side,  on  which  this, 
chronogram  is  inscribed. 

oLj  ^  j  J->  i  J  jl_>A  j->  \**>  JLi  tu 

This  mosque  had  a  big  library  also.  It  was  in  a  very  bad  condition 
when  the  writer  saw  it  in  1931.  Rare  books  were  scarce,  but  still  there 
was  a  large  number  of  manuscripts. 

MAKHDOM  IBRAHIM’S  LIBRARY 

Kutiana  is  a  famous  town  in  Kathiawar.  A  big  Madrasa  was  started 
in  this  place  in  1099,  Makdum  Shaikh  Ibrahim  bm  Sulaiman  being  the 
founder.  He  died  in  1121  A.H.,  but  his  Madrasa  existed  till  the  last 
century.  A  library  was  attached  to  this  Madrasa,  and  this  library  conti¬ 
nued  even  after  the  Madrasa  was  closed.  When  the  writer  had  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  see  it,  it  was  an  ordinary  library,  which  had  printed  books,  be¬ 
sides  manuscripts.  The  Mutawalli  told  the  writer  that  a  considerable 
number  of  books  were  carried  away  by  people  of  Junagadh. 

MADRASA  HIDAYAT  BAKHSH  LIBRARY 

Maulana  Nuruddin,  was  an  outstanding  scholar  and  a  pious  Sufi. 
He  read  philosophy,  logic,  and  mathematics  with  Maulana  Ahmad  bin 
Sulaiman  (d.  1087),  full  brother  of  Makhdum  Shaikh  Ibrahim  bin  Sulaiman. 
Shaikh-ul-Islam  constructed  a  Madrasa  building  for  him  in  the  name  of 
Hidayat  Bakhsh.  One  lakh  twenty-four  thousand  rupees  were  spent  over 
its  construction.  Madrasa,  mosque  and  hostels  were  completed  in  mi 
A.H.1  Along  with  it  there  was  a  big  library,  where  books  on  every  sub¬ 
ject  were  kept.  It  was  open  to  all,  and  the  general  public,  besides  the  few, 
used  to  be  benefited  by  it,  but  the  Marat  ha  plunder  ruined  all.  Several 
books  of  this  library  are  present  in  the  library  of  Dargah  Hadrat  Plr  Mu¬ 
hammad  Shah,  Ahmedabad.  The  Masjid  still  exists,  owing  to  the  care 
taken  of  it  by  the  Mohalla  people. 

MADRASA  WALrULLAH  LIBRARY 

There  was  a  big  Madrasa  associated  with  the  mosque  which  stands 
near  Talia  Mai  in  Ahmedabad.  Maulana  ‘Imadudln  was  its  Nazim. 
Attached  to  this  Madrasa  there  was  a  large  library  which  contained  book& 


1.  Khatima-i-Mir’ at-i- Abmadi ,  p.  57,  Calcutta  edition. 
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on  every  subject,  and  many  books  were  the  best  bri  the  subject.  The 
Maratha  lootings  reduced  it  to  a  miserable  condition.  The  members  of 
,  the  family  began  to  neglect  it,  owing  to  their  apathy  towards  learning. 
Some  of  the  books  were  given  away  by  them  to  men  of  learning,  and  some 
were  eaten  up  by  worms.  The  remaining  books  which  are  still  present 
help  one  to  imagine  the  grandeur  of  the  library.  In  spite  of  plunder  and 
losses  it  has  still  got  books  which  are  rare  and  precious,  and  one  can  well 
imagine  what  a  treasure  it  might  have  been.  The  books  which  remain 
at  present  have  been  given  in  trust  to  the  Dargah  Hadrat  Plr  Muhammad 
Shah  in  Ahmed  abad. 

LIBRARY  OF  SHlA-BOHRAS 

Ahmedabad  was  the  centre  of  the  Shi‘a  Isma'Ili  Bohra  till  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  Hijri.  Their  Wali  or  Da‘I  resided  there,  and  a 
special  Madrasa  was  built  in  the  interests  of  the  community.  There  was  a 
grand  library  under  the  supervision  of  the  Da‘I,  which  had  books  on 
almost  every  subject.  It  was  transferred  to  Jam-Nagar  (Kathiawar)1 
after  1065  A.H.  and  still  exists  in  good  condition  under  the  supervision 
of  Sayyidena  Tahir  Saifuddin  at  Surat.  A  particular  group  of  scholars  of 
the  community  benefited  from  it.  In  1000  A.H.  another  library  was  set 
up  there  by  SulaimanI  Bohras,  which  contained  mostly  religious  books. 
It  is  still  under  their  Da'i. 

KHANBAIT  LIBRARY 

Khanbait  is  a  small  estate  of  Muslims.  From  the  days  of  Mo’min 
Khan  I,  it  was  surrounded  by  scholars  of  Arabia,  Persia  and  India.  Once 
it  had  a  population  of  12  lakhs.  It  had  numerous  libraries,  but  with  the 
decline  of  the  estate  learning  decreased,  and  the  libraries  were  ruined. 

Some  of  the  families  of  Khanbait  possess  remnants  of  these  libraries, 
and  the  writer  chanced  to  see  some  of  the  remaining  books  in  the  possession 
of  Sayyid  Ghulam  ‘Abbas  Muhammad  ‘All  Sahib  in  1921.  There  was  a 
Holy  Qur'an  in  Nasta'liq.  People  revered  it  very  highly,  thinking  it  to  be 
written  in  the  hand  of  Hadrat  All.  There  was  also  a  library  of  Mah- 
kama-e-Qudat  which  is  no  more  ;  only  some  ordinary  books  are  left  with 
the  present  Qadi. 

There  was  another  library  of  ‘Abd-uI-Latif  Diwan  Sahib,  tfrhich  could 
not  be  looked  after  by  his  descendants  and  at  last  succumbed.  Some  books 
were  taken  by  a  grocer  in  satisfaction  of  his  dues.  The  writer  was  shown 
these  books  by  that  grocer,  but  there  was  hardly  any  book  worth  the 
name.  All  were  ordinary  Persian  books. 


1.  Mausam~i-Bahdr,  Vol.  Ill,  Safdari,  Bombay,  Biydn  Sayyidena  D&’ud . 
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LIBRARY  OF  MAHKAMA-I-QUDAT  AHMEDABAD 

The  status  of  the  Ahmedabad  city  Qadi  was  very  high  in  the  days  of' 
Islamic  rule.  All  the  districts  were  under  Mahkama  Qudat,  and  a  library 
was  necessarily  associated  with  the  post.  The  city  Qadi  of  Ahmedabad 
still  has  a  library  which  has  come  down  along  with  the  post  of  Qudat  ever 
since  the  days  of  Islamic  rule.  Considerable  portions  of  it  have  been  lost,, 
as  former  holders  of  the  post  were  without  learning.  Now  they  have 
realised  the  obligation  to  preserve  it  and  are  keeping  the  books  in  almirahs 
instead  of  big  trunks  as  formerly. 

The  writer  went  to  see  this  library  three  times,  but  Qadi  Sahib  for 
reasons  known  best  to  him  did  not  allow  him  to  see  it  and  always  gave 
evasive  replies  to  his  request. 


SHAIKH  HADRAMl  LIBRARY 

Shaikh  ‘Abdul-Qadir  Ha  dram!  (d.  1038)  was  a  famous  saint  of 
Ahmedabad.1  ^JS\  jLl  J  is  his  well-known  work.  His 

grave  is  on  Johri  Barh  at  the  extremity  of  the  lane  running  east  from  the 
Civil  Hospital.  He  had  a  big  library  of  his  own.2  But  all  has  perished 
except  the  tomb.  As  he  was  a  great  historian,  Muhaddith  and  Sufi,  naturally 
the  library  must  have  been  rich  in  books  on  history,  Hadlth  and  Tasavvuf. 

Chanpanir  (Gujrat)  was  once  the  capital  for  some  time.  Maulana 
Nasrullah  was  the  City  Qadi  of  this  place  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Mahmud  I. 
A  great  scholar  and  a  pious  man,  he  scrupulously  avoided  acquiring 
wealth  by  unfair  means.  He  had  a  great  library  which  was  attached  to  the 
Mahkama-i-Qudat. 


MAHKAMA-I-QUDAT  OF  BHAROCH 

Bharoch  is  a  very  old  city  in  Gujrat.  It  existed  even  at  the  time  when 
the  Greek  army  came  to  India,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  a  district  in  Islamic 
days.  The  Mahkama  of  Qadi  was  always  there.  Maulana  Sayyid  Ahmad 
Shirazi's  family  held  this  post  in  its  last  days.  He  had  a  large  library,  the 
remnants  of  which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  'The 
writer  saw  this  library  in  1932.  It  still  contains  rare  manuscripts.  Qadi 
Nuruddln,.  a  rpan  of  litelary  taste,  told  the  writer  that  the  library  was 
damaged  in  his  boyhood.  Mathnavl  of  MaulvT  Rum,  dated  1090,  Vol. 
V,  has  been  edited  on  modern  lines.  The  compendium  volume  II  ot  bar- 
khasi  (dated  909),  Kitab-ul-Mukhazin,  Vol.  II, f  ll 
wah  by  f  ahir  bin  Ahmad  bin  ‘Abdur-Rashld  Bukhari,  Majma  -ul-Bafy- 


Khm?at^'A?r,  Vol.  II,  p.  440. 
2.  Yad-i-Ayydm,  p.  68.  Aligarh. 
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rain,  translation  of  Upan  Khat,  Parem  Hans  from  Athem  Ved  are  notable 
works 


SHAIKH  MAHIMrs  LIBRARY 

Shaikh  ‘Ala  uddin  ‘Ali  bin  Ahmad  Mahim  lived  in  Bombay,  and  was 
buried  there.  He  died  in  835  A.H.1  and  his  tomb  has  become  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  the  populace,  A  great  scholar  and  $ufi  of  his  time,  he  was 
the  writer  of  many  useful  books.  He  had  a  library  which  lasted  long  but 
which  deteriorated  owing  to  the  negligence  of  trustees.  When  the  writer 
visited  that  place,  he  saw  a  recent  library  in  Dargah  Sharif  which  contains 
books  in  Aiabic,  Persian  and  Urdu.  On  enquiry  from  the  Nazim  of  the 
library,  it  was  learned  that  all  the  remaining  books  of  Shaikh  ‘Ala'uddln’s 
library  had  been  amalgamated  with  it.  So  far  as  I  remember,  a  book 
written  by  the  Shaikh  was  shown  to  me,  but  I  could  not  examine  it  tho¬ 
roughly  for  want  of  time. 

LIBRARY  OF  NAWAB  SAHIB  OF  SURAT 

The  Nawab  Sahib  of  Surat  also  has  a  library  from  ancient  times. 
Probably  it  is  an  estate  library  which  he  has  inherited  from  his  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  writer  tried  twice  to  see  it  but  in  vain,  since  the  Nawab 
Sahib  was  away  from  Surat. 

LIBRARY  OF  ‘IDROS 

‘iDRUsis  a  well-known  family  of  Surat.  This  family  came  to  Ahmed- 
abad  from  Hadramut  in  950  A.H.  The  son  came  to  Bharoch  and  the  grand¬ 
son  to  Surat  in  975  A.H.  ^>-1  is  the  chronogram  of  their 

arrival.2 

This  family  has  been  noted  for  its  learning  and  the  members  have 
always  been  the  authors  of  books.  The  present  head  has  a  library  which 
has  descended  from  generation  to  generation  up  to  his  time.  The  writer 
saw  this  library  in  1932.  It  is  still  very  rich  in  books  on  Hadlth,  Tasav- 
vuf,  literature  and  history. 

LIBRARY  OF  SAYYID  QAMRUDDlN 

The  library  of  Sayyid  Qamruddln  is  also  in  Surat.  It  went  on  decreas¬ 
ing  till  only  three  almirahs  are  now  left.  When  the  writer  saw  it  in  1932, 

1.  Ma  athir-ul-Kirdm,  Vol,  p.  190. 

2.  Mazdrat’i-Surat-wa-Bharoach  by  ‘Abdul-Hiaklm  (died  1068  A.H.),  a  manuscript  preserved  in 
‘Idrus’s  Library. 
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there  were  no  male  members  in  the  house,  but  he  saw  it,  after  the  women 
had  retired  in  purdah,  where  it  was  kept.  The  pity  is  that  there  *was  no 
rare  work,  but  only  one  book  is  worth  mentioning.  It  is  Allah  Kkqd&'x* 
jlju.  A  I.  Its  style  is  just  like  Khaliq  Ban. 

These  are  the  two  opening  lines : — 

A y  pi  (  oU.  jjl  «U ». 

(3^-4  •A)  lj  ( 

This  book  was  published  in  1278  through  Isma'Il  ShlrazI,  Bombay. 
Another  book  is  Kalam-i-Aqdas  by  Hadrat  Plr  Muhammad  Shah  Bija- 
purl,  who  remained  Mu'takif  (confined  voluntarily)  in  a  mosque  for  forty, 
years.  He  was  also  a  poet  with  the  pen-name  Aqdas  and  was  a  contempo-* 
rary  of  that  famous  Urdu  poet  Wali  Gujrati.  He  has  composed  numerous 
poems  in  Urdu,  and  his  Diwan  is  very  rare.  The  writer  saw  a  copy  com¬ 
plete  in  Ahmedabad,  and  this  is  the  second  one  which  remains  unpub¬ 
lished.  Its  possessors,  who  hold  it  very  dear,  are  opposed  to  publication. 

LIBRARY  OF  SHAH  ‘ABD-UL-‘ALlM 

Ankaleshwar  is  a  small  town  very  close  to  Bharoch.  The  Khanqah 
and  Dargah  together  with  a  mosque  of  Shah  ‘Abd-ul  ‘Allrn  are  there. 
There  was  also  a  library  long  ago.  As  happened  in  the  case  of  Surat,  the 
place  became  a  big  Karavan  station  and  developed  into  a  fair  sized 
town.  Men  of  learning  who  resided  there  derived  benefit  from  the  library, 
but  only  a  few  are  left  as  a  relic  of  the  past. 

S.  A.  Zafar  Nadvi. 


(To  be  concluded) 
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MALIK  ‘Ambar  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personalities  thrown  - 
up  by  centuries  of  Indian  history.  A  foreigner  to  the  Deccan,  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  brave  defender  of  the  freedom  of  his  adopted 
country  against  the  countless  hordes  of  the  imperial  Mughals.  He  not 
only  cried  a  halt  to  the  forces  of  Mughal  aggression  but  time  and  again 
rolled  them  back  to  whence  they  came.  So  long  as  he  lived  the  Nizamshahi 
State  survived,  and  it  was  only  after  his  death,  when  his  successors  prov¬ 
ed  too  small  for  his  shoes,  that  the  Mughals  succeeded  in  their  designs. 

‘Ambar's  original  name  was  Shambu  and  he  was  bom  in  the  far-off 
land  of  Abyssinia,  about  the  year  1550  A.D.  Sold  in  infancy  by  his  parents, 
who  were  very  poor,  he  was  brought  away  to  the  slave-market  of  Baghdad 
where  one  Mir  Qasim  Baghdadi  bought  him.1  His  master  was  a  kind  man 
and  treated  young  Shambu  like  one  of  his  own  children.  He  also  gave 
him  the  name  of‘Abmar.  Fortune  changed  again,  and  Mir  Qasim  took 
‘Ambar  to  the  Deccan  where  in  Ahmednagar  he  sold  him  to  Mirak  Dabir, 
better  known  as  Changez  Khan,  the  famous  minister  of  Murtaza  Nizam 
Shah.  After  the  death  of  Changez  Khan,  ‘Abmar  played  a  lone  hand  for 
some  time  but  without  much  success.  He  then  migrated  to  Golconda, 
whence  after  a  short  stay  he  went  to  Bijapur  and  joined  the  service  of 
Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah  II.  Here,  too,  he  failed  to  win  any  recognition,  and 
returning  to  Ahmednagar  once  again  in  1596  A.D.  he  joined  Abhang 
Khan,  who  was  at  that  time  in  open  revolt  against  Chand  Bibl,  and  was 
given  a  command  of  150  horse.2 

During  the  siege  of  the  fort  of  Ahmednagar  by  Abhang  Khan,  ‘Ambar 
displayed  conspicuous  gallantry  and  at  one  time  effected  an  entry  into  the 
fort,  but  was  ejected  as  he  was  not  properly  supported.3  When  Ahmed¬ 
nagar  fell  to  the  Mughals  in  1600  A.D.,  ‘Ambar  became  a  free-lance  once 
again  and  by  his  military  reputation  soon  collected  round  himself  a  strong 
force  which  enabled  him  to  fight  for  the  remnants  of  the  Nizamshahi 
Kingdom. 


1.  Fattihat-i-'Adtl  Shahi,  267 a, 

2.  Fatuhat-i-Adil  Shdhi,  267 a,  Tu^at-ul-Muluh.  234. 

3.  Tufafat-ul-Muluk  235,  Bdsdtin-us-Saldftn,  242. 
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The  story* of  4 Ambar’s  fight  against  the  Mughals  is  an  oft-told  Sle  and 
is  well  known  to  every  student  oi  Indian  history.  But  what  is  not/so  well 
}cnown  is  ‘Ambar's  diplomacy  and  political  foresight,  which  enabled  him 
to  build  up  a  united  front  of  all  the  Deccan  powers  to  withstand  fhe  over-/ 
v/helming  might  of  the  Mughals.  Conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  wage  war  on  the  Mughals  single-handed,  he  made  it 
the  cardinal  principle  of  his  policy  to  win  the  support  and  co-operation  of 
the  other  kings  of  the  Deccan. 


Early  in  his  career  4  Ambar  had  assiduously  tried  to  win  the  favour  of 
Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah  II.  Ibrahim,  who  was  a  wise  and  farseeing  man,  also 
saw  the  advantage  of  having  ‘Ambar  between  him  and  the  Mughal  to 
serve  as  a  shock-absorber.  He  gave  over  the  fort  of  Qandhar  to  him  and 
gave  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  favourite  courtiers  in  marriage  to  ‘Ambar’SS 
son.1  Throughout  the  war  that  ‘Ambar  waged  against  the  Mughals  he  ' 
could  always  depend  on  Ibrahim’s  help  in  men  and  money.  Ibrahim, 
though  outwardly  remaining  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Mughals,  did  his 
best  to  strengthen  ‘Ambar's  resistance.  But  whereas  ‘Ambar  professed 
humility  towards  the  ‘Adil  Shah  he  was  domineering  towards  the  Qutub 
Shah  and  the  Barld  Shah.  He  fleeced  them  again  and  again  of  large  sums 
of  money  as  a  price  for  not  attacking  them.  It  was  blackmail.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  whenever  Mughal  armies  attacked ‘Ambar,  contingents  from 
Biiapur  and  Golconda  came  to  his  help.  The  Cambridge  History  of  India 
wrongly  states  that,  in  ‘Ambar’s  struggle  with  the  Mughals  neither  the 
Qutub  Shah  nor  the  ‘Adil  Shah  concerned  himself  much  otherwise  than 
by  supporting  him  by  pecuniary  contributions.”2  This  is  disproved  by 
the  evidence  of  Pieter  Van  Brocke  and  Van  Revestyn,  Dutch  travellers, 
and  the  statement  of  the  author  of  Basatin-us-Salatin,  a  very  reliable  his¬ 
tory  of  Biiapur.3  Van  Brocke  travelled  from  the  west  coast  to  the  east 
coast  in  November  and  December  1617,  and  Van  Revestyn  journeyed 
from  Masulipatam  to  Surat  and  back  in  1 615 .  In  June  1615 

three  camps  side  by  side  at  Daulatabad,  Malik  Am  '^r  j  a 

with  that  of  the  Bijapur  force  commanded  by  Mulla  Muhammad  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left  that  of  Mir  Musa  m  command  of  a  Golconda  force_ 

Brocke  recorded  that  'Ambar  had  80,000  horse  m  a  >  7uv,airi  the 
from  Golconda  and  to, 000  from  Bijapur.  Mirza  Ibrah.n L  ^ain^the 

author  of  Basatin-us-Salatin,  writes:—  When  P  _  territory  of 
under  the  command  of  Raja  Man  Singh  (1610)  mva  e  .v-  ‘Adil 

‘Ambar,  the  latter  being  frightened  requested  help >  fi £m  Ibrahim  AM 
Shah.'  The.  ‘Adil  Shah,  whose  forces  were  scattered,  some  being  sent  to 


i-  B.  S.,  263,  264. 

2.  Cambridge  History  of  India,  Vol.  IV,  p-  261. 

3-  The  Goa  records  also  show  that  the  Portuguese 


actively  helped  ‘Ambar  ( The  extinction  of  the 


Nizam  Shahs,  by  Pissalencar,  in  Sardesai  Memorial, 

4.  Moreland's  article  From  Cujrat  to  Golconda  in  the  Reign 
*938,  p.  140. 


of  Jahangir,  Journal  of  Indian  History, 
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put  clWn  disturbances  in  the  Carnatic,  while  others  were  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Adoni  and  one  contingent  was  already  helping  ‘Ambar, 
was  left  only  with  his  own  guards.  But  still  he  managed  to  send  some 
\  40,000  veteran  horse  to  4  Ambar  together  with  10,000  Marathas  of  Ahmed- 
nagar  who  had  found  shelter  in  Bijapur.  With  these  reinforcements 
‘Ambar  faced  the  Mughals.”1  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  Bija¬ 
pur  and  Golconda  did  not  confine  themselves  to  pecuniary  assistance 
alone  but  did  their  very  best  in  every  way  to  bolster  up  ‘Ambar’ s  resist¬ 
ance. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  ‘Ambar ’s  achievements  in  other  fields. 

Of  ‘Ambar’s  administration  Van  Brocke  tells  us  : —  “  The  Malik 
maintains  good  law  and  administration  in  his  country.  He  punishes  cri¬ 
minals  and  thieves  very  severely  so  that  you  can  safely  travel  with  gold 
through  his  territory  without  being  molested .  If  any  one  gets  drunk,  he 
promptly  has  molten  lead  poured  down  his  throat.  Nobody,  on  pain  of 
death,  offers  strong  drink  for  sale  or  even  travels  with  it  through  the  country. 
The  camp  is  very  large  in  circuit,  one  cannot  ride  round  it  in  four  hours. 
It  is  called  Khirki  and  you  can  buy  whatever  you  want  in  it.”2  ‘Ambar 
devoted  much  time  to  improving  agriculture  in  his  domain  and  to  re¬ 
storing  prosperity  to  his  people,  who  were  his  real  strength.  He  reclaimed 
waste  lands  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  Deccan  Todar  Mai’s 
system  of  revenue  assessment.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  judicial  system. 

‘Ambar  was  also  a  great  builder  and  founded  the  town  of  Khirki, 
which  was  later  on  called  Aurangabad.  Here  he  built  beautiful  buildings, 
planted  gardens  and  dug  canals  and  tanks.  A  deep  underground  channel 
brought  water  to  his  new  capital.  Among  ‘Ambar’s  buildings  still  re¬ 
maining  in  Aurangabad  are  the  Bhadkal  Darwaza,  Naukhanda  Mahal 
and  Kalachabutra. 

Ambar  was  a  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  many  of  them  Arabs. 
Of  these  perhaps  the  greatest  was  Shall  Hadrami,  whose  book  ‘ Iqd-ul - 
Jawahar  contains  biographical  sketches  of  the  great  men  who  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  11th  century  Hijri.  Shall  tells  us  that  learned  men  flocked  to 
4  Ambar’s  court,  read  eulogistic  poems  and  were  handsomely  rewarded. 
There  were  many  Persian  scholars,  too,  at  his  court.  At  Khirki  he  built  a 
“  Chitakhana  ”  or  House  of  Learning,  where  pandits,  learned  men  and 
scholars  collected  and  prosecuted  their  studies. 

‘Ambar’s  chief  claim  to  fame  lies,  however,  in  his  genius  as  a  general. 
He  was  the  initiator  of  a  new  system  of  military  tactics  called  “  Bargigiri.” 
Its  essence  was  avoidance  of  pitched  battles,  hovering  on  the  flanks  of 
the  enemy,  cutting  off  stragglers  and  supplies,  attacking  their  camp  at 
night,  in  short  being  a  thorough  nuisance  to  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  he  trained  and  made  use  of  light  Maratha 


1.  Bas&tin-us-Saldtxn,  p.  267. 

2.  Journal  of  Indian  History,  1938,  p.  140,  146. 
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clvalry  and  th^is  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  iSHxatha 
nation.  He  also  trained  a  corps  of  Habshi  slaves  to  act  'as  guards  and 
shock  troops.  Even  Mughal  historians  speak  highly  of  ‘Ambar’s  military 
genius.  The  author  of  the  Iqbal-Ndma-Jahdngm  writes  : — Ambar/ 
was  a  slave  but  an  able  man.  In  warfare,  in  command,  in  sound  judgement 
and  in  administration  he  had  no  equa)  or  rival.  He  well  understood  that 
predatory  warfare  which  in  the  language  of  Deccan  is  called  ‘Bargigiri.’ 
He  kept  down  the  turbulent  spirits  of  that  country  and  maintained  his 
exalted  position  to  the  end  of  his  life  and  closed  his  career  in  honour. 
History  records  no  other  instance  of  an  Abyssinian  slave  arriving  at  such 
eminence."1  Jahangir  himself  is  forced  to  admire ‘Ambar’s  greatness : — 

“  In  the  art  of  soldiering  ‘Ambar  was  unique  in  his  age.  He  put  <jown 
the  disorderly  elements  in  his  country  and  spent  the  whole  of  hisdifa^ 
honourably.”  The  author  of  the  Ma'dsir-ul-Umara  writes  of  him  iri^ 
the  same  strain  : —  “  In  charity,  piety,  justice  and  in  helping  the  needy 
he  had  a  generous  hand."2  Well  has  the  poet  said  : — 

“  In  the  service  of  the  Prophet  of  God  there  was  one  Balal, 

After  a  thousand  years  came  another,  Malik  'Ambar." 

D.  R.  Seth. 


1.  Iqbal -Nama-Jahangiru,  p.  607. 

2.  Ma'dfir-ul-Vmra,  III,  pp.  7*9- 


THft  MAP  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  MAllAZGIRO' 
ON  BASIS  OF  HISTORICAL  DESCRIPTION. 
OF  THE  BATTLE 


HISTORY  records  that  Muslims  have  won  many  a  great  battle  during 
the  last  thirteen  hundred  years,  but  very  little  has  been  written 
about  their  exploits  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  science  of  war¬ 
fare.  Compilers  of  general  histories  are  rarely  strategists  and  tacticians 
themselves,  while  books  on  the  history  of  Islamic  warfare,  if  ever  written, 
have  been  lost  to  us.  To  reconstruct  the  picture  at  this  late  hour  requires 
the  double  knowledge  of  a  soldier  and  of  a  chronicler.  Our  general 
historians  were  interested  only  in  the  result  and  not  in  the  means  thereof ; 
consequently  the  data  on  which  we  have  to  rely  are  extremely  meagre. 
Much  may  be  learned  from  a  visit  to  the  battle-fields  and  a  scientific 
survey  of  the  spots  concerned  ;  and  the  results  obtained  by  a  layman  like 
myself  in  this  way  were  astonishing  and  beyond  all  expectations.  My 
first  gleanings  were  published  as  “  Les  Champs  de  Bataille  au  Temps  du 
Prophete  9>1  in'  the  Revue  des  Etudes  Islamique,  Paris,  in  1939.  I  think  the 
attempt  is  worth  continuing. 

Among  the  epoch-making  battles  of  the  world,  Malazgird  (or  Menez- 
gerd)  north  of  lake  Van  in  Armenia,  has  an  important  place.  This  great 
contest  of  arms  between  the  Muslims  and  the  Byzantines  was  brought  to  a 
successful  end  in  favour  of  Islam  by  the  masterly  strategy  and  tactics  of 
the  Turkish  Sultan  Alp  Arsalan  in  1071.  In  spite  of  the  very  heavy  odds 
against  it — nearly,  one  to  three,1 2  the  Seljuq  army  not  merely  defeated  its 
enemy  but  literally  routed  and  annihilated  it,  taking  emperor 
Romanus  Deogenes  prisoner  ;  and  the  consequences  were  of  far-reaching 
effect. 

I  need  not  relate  the  story  here,  since  it  is  very  well  known  both  in 
Islamic  and  Christian  histories.  I  venture  to  suggest  how  to  reconstruct 
a  map  of  the  battlefield  of  this  world-famous  contest  of  arms'.  Our  data 
are  extremely  meagre,  and  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  visit  the  site 

1.  There  is  also  an  enlarged,  illustrated  Urdu  edition  of  the  same,  first  published  in  the  Osmania  U ni- 
versity  Journal  (Arts  and  Theology  Research),  Vol.  VII,  and  several  editions  in  book  form  JiL 
d£»:  j  1  -L» 


2.  40,000  against  100,000. 
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ThAmAPOFTHE  BATTLE  OF  MALAZGIRD  ON  BASIS  OF 
HISTORICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BATTLE  ' 

[far,  and  to  sketch  on  the  spot  a  map  which  should  be  faithful  It  least 
\] regards  the  terrain.  r 

All  that  we  know  from  our  historians1  is  that  the  Muslims  dr«?fr  thelff^J 
selves  up  crescent-wise  and  the  Christians  formed  in  a  solid  square7 
block.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fighting,  the  Muslims  pretended  to  be 
defeated  and  withdrew  and  even  dispersed,  but  the  heedlessly  advancing 
Christian  army  was  later  surrounded  and  annihilated.  A  reserve  of  Mus¬ 
lim  cavalry,  concealed  from  the  enemy’s  eyes  in  the  beginning,  was  also 
of  great  help  to  the  Muslims  in  the  later  stages. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Lt.-Col.  Taj  Ahmad  Khan  of  Hyderabad  who 
was  kind  enough  to  go  through  my  rough  sketch  of  the  map  and  suggest 
many  technical  improvements. 

A  map,  unlike  a  film,  is  not  capable  of  conveying  the  gradual  deve-/ 
lopment  of  a  fluid  situation.  The  three  separate  maps,  showing  the  dis¬ 
tinct  phases  of  the  battle,  may  be  a  certain  help  to  the  reader. 

In  the  first  phase,  both  the  armies  stand  face  to  face,  the  Muslims 
divided  into  smaller  units  and  so  arranged  that  the  whole  army  looked 
like  a  huge  crescent,  and  the  Christians  like  a  square.  The  crescent  forma¬ 
tion  was  also  useful  in  hiding  the  small  number  of  the  Muslim  forces 
from  the  enemy. 

In  the  second  phase  the  Christians  darted  forward  and  the  Muslims 
took  up  a  defensive  position,  retreating  according  to  a  pre-arranged  plan 
and  gradually  widening  the  arms  of  the  crescent.  When  the  Christian 
army  moved  from  its  strong  positions,  it  was  encircled  by  the  Muslims. 

In  the  third  phase  we  see  the  reserve  of  the  Muslim  cavalry  attacking 
in  small  yet  never-ending  detachments  and  grappling  with  the  harassed 
enemy.  There  was  no  way  out  for  the  army  of  the  Christians.  It  was 
perforce  divided  into  small  pockets  and  put  out  of  action. 

This  brought  the  great  battle  to  an  end.  It  took  many  months  to  pre¬ 
pare,  yet  the  struggle  was  decided  in  a  single  day. 

If  scholars  placed  in  a  better  position  than  my  humble  self  co-operate 
and  complete  the  work,  they  will  be  doing  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
learning.  They  should  not  disdain  the  past.  No  doubt  “the  size  of  modem 
armies  and  their  improved  armaments  and  means  of  communication 
render  many  lessons  of  the  past  inapplicable  to  the  present.  But  human 
nature  and  the  underlying  principles  of  war  do  not  change,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  valuable  lessons  can  be  learned  from  even  the  most  an¬ 
cient  campaigns.” 

M.  yAMIDULLAH. 


i-  Gibbon  in  particular,  and  (  ^ '-till  f ^ 


M^JSIC  AND  MUSICIANS  OF  THE  COURT  Of'1 
SHAH  JAHAN1 


SHAH  Jahan’ s  reign  constitutes  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the  evolution  of 
Indian  music  as  in  that  of  other  fine  arts.  The  process  of  com¬ 
mingling  between  the  Persian  and  Indian  art  forms  had  reached 
a  final  stage  in  that  reign.  Indian  or  Persian  music  loses  its  individuality 
and  both  coalesce  to  take  a  decisive  Indo-Persian  form.  One  is  struck  to 
notice  that  while  there  were  more  than  half  a  dozen  musicians  and  in¬ 
strument-players  at  Akbar’s  court  who  hailed  from  Meshed,  Herat  or 
Khurasan,2  and  naturally  played  in  the  system  prevailing  in  their  country, 
there  were  only  two  such  musicians  at  the  court  of  Shah  Jahan.  Not  only 
so,  but  in  Shah  Jahan’s  reign,  the  art  of  music  reaches  a  polish  and  grace 
unprecedented  in  the  past.3  This  stage  in  the  development  of  music 
seems  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  prevalence  of  comparative  peace  and 
the  personal  predilection  and  refined  tastes  of  the  emperor,  who  delighted 
in  surrounding  himself  with  artists  and  men  of  letters  and  lavishly  pat¬ 
ronised  them.  Shah  Jahan,  who  was  sufficiently  orthodox  in  the  matter  of 
faith,  had,  like  other  Muhammedan  rulers  of  India,  a  fine  taste  for  Hindus¬ 
tani  music.  Nay,  he  was,  according  to  the  court  chronicler,  an  accom¬ 
plished  vocalist  and  had  a  very  sweet  voice  which  kept  his  listeners  spell¬ 
bound.4 5  It  was  his  habit  to  listen  to  music  after  the  transaction  of  State 
business  before  sunset,  and  at  night  he  listened  to  the  music  played  by 
women-singers  of  the  harem  between  supper  and  sleep.6  Apart  from 
the  daily  routine,  music  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  court  rejoicings 
and  festivities,  say  on  the  solar  or  lunar  new  year’s  day,  the  anniversary 
of  the  royal  accession  to  the  throne,  marriage  and  birth  ceremonies,  the 
recovery  from  sickness  of  princes  or  princesses,  and  the  ‘Ids.  On  such 
occasions  the  emperor  paid  keen  attention  to  musicians  and  instrutnent- 
players,  who  displayed  their  art  in  turn  and  each  received  very  handsome 


1.  Read  at  the  Indian  Research  Association,  Muslim  University,  Aligarh,  U.P. 

2.  Ain-i-Akbari,  Blockmann,  pp.  680-82. 

3.  Faqlrullah,  Rag  Darpan,  Muslim  University  MS.  f.  16a 

4.  Sarkar,  Studies  in  Mughal  India ,  pp.  12,  13. 

5.  Saxena,  Shah  Jahan,  243. 
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upwards.1  In  the  rejoicings  connected  with  the  recovery  of  princes*' Jahan- 
1054/1644,  he  bestowed  two  thousand  rupees  on  La‘l  KMn  Gun- 
s&nudr,  one  thousand  rupees  on  Rang  Khan,  and  twelve  thousarJi  rungs*? 
on  other  musicians.2  ~  .  ***/ 

Fortunately,  _we  get  a  full  picture  of  the  music  and  musicians  of  the 
reign  from  Faqlrullah  s  Rag  Davpan  and  A fan  Kautuhal  a  treatise  on 
Indian  music  completed  between  1073  and  1078  (r66i  and  1665).  In¬ 
tended  as  a  work  on  the  scientific  basis  of  Indian  music,  the  manuscript 
gives  the  type  of  information  which  a  historian  would  like  to  get  in  chap¬ 
ters  XI  and  XII.  Faqlrullah  informs  us  that  musical  concerts  were  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  categories,  Uttam  (good),  ‘  Maddham  ’  (mediocre,  and 
Nikisht  (third-rate).  An  Uttam  type  of  concert  consisted  of  v four 
musicians  of  the  first,  eight  of  the  medium  class,  twelve  beautiful  worrifet^. 
four  players  of  the  BansrI  (flute),  and  four  Mridang  (Pakhawaj,  a  timing 
instrument)  players.  In  the  medium  concert  half  of  the  musicians  (that 
is  two)  consisted  of  singers  of  the  Uttam  category,  other  members  being 
the  same  as  in  the  Uttam  type.  The  Uttam  concert  of  the  women  musi¬ 
cians  who  played  in  the  harem  consisted  of  two  women  musicians,  two 
mediocre  women  musicians,  two  women  BansrI  players,  and  three 
‘  Mridang '  players.  The  Maddham  consisted  of  one  woman  Ustad 
(master),  and  four  women  players  of  the  BansrI.3  While  claiming  origin¬ 
ality  for  the  musicians  of  Shah  Jahan,  the  historian  asserts  that  com¬ 
pared  with  Shah  Jahan' s  musicians  those  of  Akbar's  court,  including 
Tansen,  were  ‘  Quacks’,4  because  all  their  theoretical  knowledge  had 
been  based  on  Rag-Sagar ,  which,  the  author  says,  Akbar  had  got  trans¬ 
lated,  and  ‘  they  (musicians)  did  not  know  anything  about  the  real  music 
embodied  in  the  Man  Kautuhal  which  Raja  Mansingh  Tonwar  (1486- 
1517  A.D.)  of  Gwalior  had  compiled  '  with  the  assistance  of  the  leading 
musicians  of  his  court,  such  as  Na’ik  Mahmud,  Na’ik  Bakhshu  and  Na’ik 
Pande.  Though  there  seems  to  be  much  exaggeration  in  this  statement, 
perhaps  Faqlrullah  wishes  to  impress  upon  his  readers  that  the  musicians 
of  Shah  Jahan' s  court  were  conversant  with  the  new  technique  and  style 
introduced  into  music  by  Raja  Man  of  Gwalior  to  a  greater  degree. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  in  Shah  Jahan’ s  reign  there  existed  a  tendency 
towards  the  cultivation  of  new  airs  and  melodies  as  given  in  the  Man - 
Kautuhal  which  had  begun  to  assume  standardised  form.  It  is  certain 
that  there  had  crept  in  a  tendency  towards  beautification  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion  jn  music,  as  is  proved  by  the  gradual  revival  of  Khiyal.  We  may 


1.  Badshah  Nama,  II,  351,  605. 

2.  Ibid.,  400. 

3.  A  reason  is  added  by  Faqlrullah  why  musicians  and  instrument-players  should  be  of  varying  degrees 
of  attainment.  When  all  are  of  the  first  class,  the  concert  ends  in  tumult.  Interdependence  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  when  some  are  of  the  first  and  others  of  the  second  class. 


4.  Faqlrullah,  Rdg-Darpan,  f.  16a 

5-  'Ata'I/'  a  'quack/  according  to  Faqirullah  is  one  who  practises  an 


art  without  knowing  its  scientific  basis- 
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assume/ that  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  deviate  from 'the  rigid  con¬ 
ventionalism  df  the  old  Dhrupad  style  of  singing  or  playing  on  instru¬ 
ments.  ^  y 

'  “  Whek  His  Majesty  happened  to  reside  at  Agra/1  Faqirullah  says 

in  the  introduction  to  Mdn  Kautuhal,  “matchless  artists  used  to  assemble 
round  him,  most  of  them  belonging  to  Gwalior/’  From  various  historical 
-sources  we  learn  of  the  existence  of  about  thirty  musicians  and  instru¬ 
mentalists  of  a  high  order.  The  names  do  not  include  any  woman  artist. 

MYSTIC  MUSICIANS 

Among  the  musicians  of  Shah  Jahan's  court,  the  earliest  to  deserve 
/SSention  was  Shaikh  Baha  uddln,  a  mystic  who  died  in  the  second  year  of 
Shah  Jahan’s  accession  to  the  throne  at  the  ripe  age  of  117  years.1  He 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Barnawa,  a  village  in  the  Jhunjhana  Pargana  in  the 
Middle  Doab,2  and  belonged  to  a  family  of  mystics.  He  had  grown  into 
a  young  man  of  sportive  habits,  but  renounced  the  world,  it  is  said,  after 
an  incident  in  hunting  when  a  deer  which  he  aimed  at  with  his  matchlock 
opened  its  voice  to  reprimand  him.  He  took  to  a  life  of  travel  at  the  age 
of  25  and  met  with  the  leading  saints  and  mystics  of  his  time.  In  order  to 
learn  music,  he  travelled  to  the  Deccan  and  devoted  himself  strenuously 
to  learning  to  play  upon  instruments  till  the  age  of  50.  He  then  returned 
to  his  home  in  Jhunjhana  and  lived  a  celibate  life,  and  wore  green  clothes 
from  head  to  foot.  “In  the  science  of  music  he  had  no  peer  even  in  the 
Deccan,  and  had  composed  many  beautiful  Gits,  Dhrupads,  Khiyals  and 
Taranas.”3  He  was  an  excellent  player  of  Amrit  Bln,  and  had  invented 
an  instrument  called  Khiyal,  ‘  which  had  a  strange  appearance/  Two  of 
his  disciples — Rashid  and  Asad — kept  him  company  ;  while  he  sang 
Rashid  played  on  an  instrument  called  Bhagwan  (Bin),  ‘which  could  not 
be  wielded  by  anybody  else/ 

Sher  Muhammad  was  another  mystic  musician,  and  a  disciple  of 
Shaikh  Baha’uddln.  It  is  stated  about  him  that  after  the  death  of  his  father 
in  his  boyhood,  he  came  to  Shaikh  Naslruddin  who  was  also  one  of  his 
relatives,  but  on  the  decease  of  the  latter,  he  was  forced  to  change  a  settled 
life  for  one  of  rambles  and  travels.  He  had  picked  up  Persian  music  from 
Shaikh  Naslruddin,  who  was  without  a  match  among  his  contemporaries. 
“  Though  not  as  accomplished  a  vocalist  as  Sultan  Husain  Shah  Sharql, 
he  produced  melodies  at  the  time  of  singing  which,  though  they  did  not 
conform  to  the  strict  rules  of  Sanglt,  were  so  appealing  that  they  cannot 
be  reproduced  in  measures  of  writing.4 


1.  Rag  Darpan,  f.  17 a. 

2.  Abul-Fa41  places  Jhunjhana  in  the  Delhi  Sarkar,  cf.  A’in-i-Akbari,  II,  Jarrett,  p.  286. 

3.  Rag  Darpan,  lyab. 

4.  Ibid.,  f.  1 8a. 
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Another  mystic  musician  was  Miyan  Dalu,  who  belonged  to  the  same 
tribe  as  Miyan  Sher  Muhammad.  Miyan  Dalu  had  become  a  mendicant 
and  mixed  little  with  men  of  the  world.  He  was  a  very  accomplishes^ 
Dhrupad  singer.1  His  compositions  too  were  of  a  very  high  order. 

“  Though  great  men  (ascetics  and  mystics)  of  the  time  took  great  delight 
in  cultivating  music,  there  was  none  so  accomplished  as  he,”  and  ”  no 
one  had  seen  a  better  player  of  instruments  or  heard  of  any  better  than  he 
in  any  age/'2 


DHRUPADISTS 

But  the  most  honoured  musician  of  the  time,  who  had  pre-emiriVn,ce 
over  all  the  rest  at  the  court,  was  La‘1  Khan  Kalawant  (artist),  on  whom 
Shah  Jahan  bestowed  the  title  of  Gun-Samudr  (Gun-Samundar  in  Persian 
histories,  ‘  Ocean  of  Virtues  or  Knowledge ')  on  Rajab  x,  1047/19^ 
November  1637  A.D.3  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Bilas  Khan,  son  of 
Miyan  Tansen,  on  whom  he  had  made  such  an  impression  with  his  pro¬ 
gress  in  learning  the  art,  that  Tansen  handed  him  over  to  the  charge  of 
his  son,  Bilas  Khan  for  further  training,  and  took  the  initiative  in  getting 
Bilas  Khan  s  daughter  married  to  him.  Faqirullah  calls  him  a  matchless. 
Dhrupad  singer.  At  the  time  of  his  singing  four  of  his  sons  kept  him 
company,  all  being  alike  in  style.4 *  La‘l  Khan  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Badshah  Nama,  and  he  was  regarded  as  the  premier  musician  of  the 
court  and  was  profusely  rewarded  by  the  emperor.  On  Rajab  24,  1052/ 
October  18,  1642,  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivities  of  the  second  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  coronation,  the  emperor  bestowed  on  him  an  elephant  after 
listening  to  him.6  On  the  occasion  of  the  New  (solar)  Year  festivities 
in  1053/1645-46,  La‘l  Khan  was  one  of  the  recipients  of  appropriate 
rewards.6  He  was  given  4  thousand  rupees  in  Rajab  1055/1645,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  accession,7  and  one  thousand 
rupees  four  months  later.  La‘l  Khan  also  composed  songs  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,8  and  died  at  the  age  between  80  and  90  years.9  But  the 
foremost  composer  of  the  time  was  Jagannath  Mahakabi  Ra  i.  It  is  believed 
that  after  Tansen  no  better  composer  had  been  born  in  India.10  It  is 

1.  “In  Dhrupad  singing  I  have  not  heard  a  better  one.  ”  Rag  Darpan  18a,  and  Faqirullah  adds  that  he 
had  seen  him  in  his  Agra  house. 

2.  Rag  Darpan,  f.  18 a 

3.  *Abd-ul-IiamId  L§horI,  Badshah  Nama,  II,  Part  I,  5. 

4.  Badshah  Nama,  II,  Part  I,  6. 

5-  Ibid.,  Part  II,  31 1. 

6.  Ibid.,  Part  II,  351. 

7-  Ibid.,  Part  II,  434. 

K.  Ibid.,  Part  II,  I,  6. 

9-  Rag  Darpan ,  186. 

10.  Bddshah  Ndma,  II,  Part  I,  6. 
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Oct, 

said  about  him  that  he  composed  some  Dhrupads  and  brought  them 
before  Miyan  iTansen,  who  approvingly  said,  “  If  his  life  is  spared  for 
feg,  his  place  will  be  next  to  mine  in  composition/*  He  sang  in  the 
Karnatic,  &nd  the  people  of  Northern  India,  laments  ‘Abd-ul -Hamid 
Lahori,1  ‘  did  not  grasp  anything  except  the  voice  and  the  melody/  Gun- 
Sen  was  another  Dhrupadist  who  bore  the  title  of  Na  ik-i-Afdal  (the  great 
Naik).  He  was  a  descendant  of  Na  ik  Bharru,  a  singer  of  Git  and  “  pre¬ 
eminent  among  his  contemporaries  in  the  science  of  music/*  Muhib 
Khan  Gujrati,  Dhrupadist,  was  a  disciple  of  Bilas  Khan,  about  whom 
“those  versed  in  music  have  spoken  well/*  Muhib  Khan  had  a  disciple  in 
Basanthi  Kalawant,  who  was  a  good  musician.1  Rang  Khan  Kalawant 
was  very  high-class  musician  of  the  Dhrupad  school,  who  held  a  posi¬ 
tion  among  court  musicians  second  only  to  that  of  La‘l  Khan  Gun-Samudr. 
“Music  took  shape  even  when  he  sang  for  a  short  while/*  He  died 
between  80  and  90  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  those  artists  who  had  seen 
the  time  of  Jahangir.2  One  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  court 
was  Khush-hal  Khan,  on  whom  the  emperor  conferred  the  title  of  Gun- 
Samudr  after  the  death  of  his  father  LaT  Khan  Gun-Samudr,  in  1065  / 
1654.  “There  does  not  exist,**  says  Faqlrullah,  “  a  Kalawant  like  him/*3 
Other  Dhrupadists  mentioned  by  the  same  author  were  Bazld  Khan 
Tujhawari ;  Tulsi  Ram  Kalawant ;  Dharam-das  Kalawant,  “  who,  having 
lost  the  elasticity  of  his  voice,  left  the  imperial  service  to  settle  in  Agra 
till  his  death’*;  Hamir  Sen  and  his  son  Subal  Sen.  The  former  had  seen 
the  times  of  Jahangir,  the  latter  had  his  musical  talents  impaired  by  the 
loss  of  his  teeth  at  the  early  age  of  40  ;  and  Hasan  Khan  Nuhar,  grandson 
of  Sa'Id  Khan  and  a  ‘  matchless  singer.’ 

Two  musicians  are  mentioned  as  having  accompanied  Prince  Shah 
Shuja‘  to  Bengal  with  the  permission  of  the  emperor — Misri  Khan  Dhari,  a 
musician  and  disciple  of  Bilas  Khan,  who  died  in  Bihar,  and  Gun  Khan 
who  died  in  Bengal. 


DHARlS 

The  professional  court  musicians  of  the  Dhari  type  were  Sawad 
Khan  of  Fathpur  Jhunjhana ;  Wall  Dhari,  a  musician-composer;4 5 
Rahlmdad  Dhari ;  Gop  Chop  Dhari,  a  musician  composer.  In  the  list 
of  musician  composers  come  the  names  of  Ghulam  Muhiyuddln,  who  was 
living  in  Faqlrullah*s  time,  andBocha,  brother  ofSher  Muham/mad.6  The 
latter  died  of  a  fistula  in  Agra  when  he  was  between  50  and  60  years  of  age 


1.  Rag  Darpan,  19 a. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid.,  20 b. 

4.  Ibid  196.  Faqlrullah  had  seen  him. 

5.  Some  of  his  compositions  were  in  Faqlrull&h’s  hands. 
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qawAls 

The  artists  of  the  Qawali  school1  were  Rauza  Qawal  anc^  Kafe*' 
Qawal,  the  latter  being  a  disciple  of  Sher  Muhammad.  -■ 

There  were  only  two  court  musicians  representing  the  Persian  school 
of  music,  Muhammad  BaqI  Mughal,  a  good  composer  whose  accomplish¬ 
ments  declined  owing  to  his  taking  too  much  opium,  and  Mir  ‘  Imad, 
also  a  musician-composer,  a  Sayyid  of  Herat  whose  father  had  migrated 
from  Central  Asia. 


KHIYAL1STS 

Khiyal  as  a  style  of  music  had  not  yet  become  popular  ;  it  had  had 
few  advocates  up  to  that  time.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  competed 
with  Dhrupad  on  terms  of  equality.  Its  heyday  was  destined  to  come 
later,  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah.  Only  two  musicians  of  the  Khiyal 
school  are  mentioned2  in  Shah  Jahans  reign — Raja  Idsingh  Bor  (Gor  ?), 
and  Raja  Ram  Shah  of  Khargpur,  the  latter  well  versed  in  the  style  of 
Amir  Khusraw  and  Sultan  Husain  Shah  Sharql.  Among  Raja  Ram  Shah’s 
compositions  were  many  Dadras,  Khiyals  and  Taranas. 

In  closing  his  12th  Chapter  Faqlrullah  pleads  for  brevity  in  these 
words  : —  "  Since  so  many  Kalawants  had  the  fortune  to  serve  His  Majesty, 
details  of  them  would  lengthen  the  narrative.” 

In  the  foregoing  observations  the  following  features  are  prominently 
noticeable  : — 

1.  That  Dhrupad  held  the  field  and  was  recognised  as  the  highest 
form  of  musical  art. 

2.  That  Khiyal  had  fewer  adovocates,  though  its  existence  as  a  form 
of  music  has  been  traced  in  books  of  music  to  the  time  of  Amir  Khusraw 
or  Sultan  Husain  Shah  of  Jaunpur. 

3.  That  mystics  not  only  delighted  in  listening  to  music  but  many 
of  them  were  first-class  musicians  themselves. 

4.  That  the  Deccan  still  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  home  of 
high-class  music,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Amir  Khusraw. 

5-  That  Gwalior  continued  its  reputation  as  a  great  centre  of  music 
in  Northern  India  and  supplied,  as  in  Akbar’s  days,  the  bulk  of  the  court 
artists.'  \ 


1  •  t  am  of  the  opinion  that  Qawali  was  not  a  degenerate  form  of  music  as  it  is  now.  Qawl,  from 
which  Qawali  is  derived,  was  introduced  into  Hindustani  music  by  Amir  Khusraw.  It  is  an  exact 
counter-part  of  Dhrupad  and  consists  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Hindustani  words  in  strange  combination 
but  conforming  to  the  grammatical  rules  of  the  melodies  and  timings  of  Indian  music. 

2-  baqlrull&h,  Rag  Darpan,  f. 
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6.  That  only  two  musicians  represented  the  Persian  or  non-Indian 
school,  the  one  a  Mughal,  the  other  a  Persian  arriving  from  Herat,  and 
Hfei?  resl  were  Indians,  demonstrating  that  the  struggle  between  the  two 
systems  Bad  reached  a  decisive  stage. 

7.  That  there  was  an  increased  tendency  towards  ornamentation 
and  beautification  in  singing  or  playing  on  instruments  and  the  rigid 
convention  of  the  old  Dhrupad  style  had  been  definitely  discarded. 

8.  That  ingenuity  in  inventing  new  musical  instruments  went  side 
by  side  with  the  development  of  a  more  polished  form  of  music,  to  alle¬ 
viate,  as  it  were,  the  grim  majesty  of  Dhrupad. 

A.  Halim. 


6* 


IBRAHIM  LODI’S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE 
DOWNFALL  OF  THE  LODI  EMPIRE' 


THE  15th  century  in  the  history  of  India,  as  everywhere  else,  was  a 
period  of  confusion  and  chaos.  In  political  life  disintegration  had 
set  in  wide  and  deep,  and  the  conception  of  a  centralised  despot¬ 
ism  had  lost  its  attraction.  The  old  institutions  of  monarchy  had  drifted 
away  from  its  moorings  during  the  storm  of  political  crises  which  had 
overthrown  India  after  the  fall  of  the  Tughluqs.  The  country  was  torn 
into  pieces,  numerous  independent  sovereign  States  had  come  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  authority  of  the  empire  of  Delhi  was  defunct.  Gujerat, 
Malwa,  Jaunpur,  Bengal,  Punjab,  Rajputana,  Bahmani  Vijyanagar 
were  important  sovereign  principalities.  The  province  of  Delhi  arid  the 
territory  in  the  vicinity  was  held  by  the  Afghan  chieftains  of  various  tribes. 
Unity  and  solidarity  had  become  things  of  the  past.  The  central  authority 
of  Delhi  has  been  well  described  :  ft  *  j»  p  f-.  Undoubtedly 
it  was  “  an  irrational,  formless  epoch  lacking  alike  in  the  elements  of 


coherence  and  stability.”1 

It  was  in  this  period  of  political  disintegration  and  chaos  that  the 
Afghans  emerged  into  power  and  tried  to  build  up  an  empire  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Sayyid  dynasty.  Bahlul,  who  was  a  popular  leader  o  e 
Lodi  tribe  and  whose  uncle  had  served  the  Sayyids,  was  chosen  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  Afghans  to  look  after  their  interes  s.  m 
be  fruitful  to  review  the  character  of  the  Afghan  sovereignty  at  length, 
as  it  has  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  Afghans  were  a  sturdy,  warlike,  arrogant,  self-willed^and  dis¬ 
organised  people.  They  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
independence  had  made  them  all  the  more  haughty  ^  ' 

Their  sense  of  false  prestige  was  very  keen  and  they  traced  their  pedigree 
from  Solomon  the  Great,  who  is  said  to  have  had  con  ro  °  authority 
air  and  water.  They  were  not  prepared  to  accept  e  s  P  gr  -  nty 
of  a  sovereign  over  them  at  any  cost.  The  idea  o  ,.  .  ^  jncj-a 

was  alien  to  their  political  instincts.  But  the  exlsT,?  p  was 

demanded  that  they  must  organise  themselves.  This  possibility  was 


1.  R.  Williams,  An  Empire  Builder  of  the  16 th  Century,  p.  146. 
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visualised  by  .Bahlul,  who  at  that  time  held  the  northern  districts  of  the 
Punjab.  The  fall  of  the  Sayyids  provided  the  Afghans  with  an  opportunity 

establish  an  empire  in  India.  But  how  was  it  to  be  accomplished  with- 
out  a  centralised  government,  submission  to  which  was  against  their  very 
nature  ? 

Bahlul,  though  nominated  by  Islam  Khan,  would  not  assume  the 
leadership  till  he  was  accepted  by  all  the  Afghan  parties.  In  the  very 
beginning  they  disagreed,  and  it  was  only  after  some  bitterness  and  in¬ 
trigue  that  ultimately  all  of  them  came  to  an  agreement.1  The  Afghans 
were  not  accustomed  to  enter  into  a  contract,  they  knew  only  one  thing 
and  that  was  egotism,  pure  and  simple.  Though  the  best  among  the  avail¬ 
able  persons,  Bahlul  was  only  a  mediocre  politician.  He  had  no  capa¬ 
city  to  evolve  such  principles  of  strong  government  as  might  make  the 
sturdy  Afghans  submissive  and  turn  them  into  an  organised  body.  Though 
highly  praised  by  the  historians  for  his  personal  qualities  of  generosity, 
religiosity,  humility  and  the  like,2  he  was  not  suited  to  the  times  when 
force  alone  was  recognised  as  the  foundation  of  government. 

It  can  be  argued  in  his  favour  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  an 
authority,  because  the  arrogant  Afghans  who  helped  him  against  the 
Sharqls  would  not  have  done  so  had  he  openly  aspired  to  the  position 
of  a  monarch. 

But  this  argument  is  weak  on  the  very  face  of  it.  If  there  was  no 
possibility  of  a  centralised  despotism,  the  very  idea  of  establishing  an  em¬ 
pire  was  delusive.  But  even  after  he  had  acquired  power,  Bahlul  intro¬ 
duced  no  change  in  his  status.  He  could  have  easily  emphasised  the  idea 
of  sovereignty  to  the  Afghans  because  the  Afghan  empire  in  India  was 
just  started,  and  he  could  have  easily  made  light  of  the  Afghan  traditions 
by  emphasising  that  they  were  alien  to  the  Indian  setting.  But  the  fact 
is  that  he  was  not  up  to  the  mark.  His  personal  qualities  were  hardly  fit 
for  the  establishment  of  despotic  institutions.  Being  born  and  bred  in  a 
family  of  traders  and,  if  the  author  of  the  Tdrikh-i-Khan-i-Jahan  Lodi 
is  to  be  believed,3  a  trader  himself,  it  was  impossiblefor  him  to  conceive 
of  an  absolute  authority,  which  was  the  very  quintessence  of  Indian 
monarchy.  Moreover,  being  an  Afghan,  he  had  obtained  the  same  train¬ 
ing  as  his  brethren,  and  therefore  an  absolute  authority  was  against  his 
own  instinct.4 

When  he  came  to  power,  every  pargana  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
The  nobles  were  jealous  of  his  power.  Bahlul  had  to  face  ' the  Sharql 
rulers  of  Jaunpur  and  the  anti-Lodi  Amirs.  He  therefore  made  an  appeal 

1.  R.  P.  Txipathi,  Some  Aspects  of  Muslim  Administration,  p.  87. 

2.  Rizqull&h,  'W&qi'&t-i-Musht&qi ,  Br.  Museum  MS.  photograph  copy  in  possession  of  Prof.  Iswar 
Prasad  of  Allahabad  University,  p.  74. 

3.  Elliot,  Vol.  V,  p.  72. 

4.  Qureshi :  Administration  of  Delhi  Sultanate,  p.  7. 
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t°  bribes  inhabiting  Roh,  “  to  come  and  share  his  res¬ 

ponsibilities.  He  was  successful,  no  doubt,  but  he  had  not  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  discourage  their  fatal  idea  that  their  conquered  land  belonged 
to  them  all.  On  the  other  hand  he  conformed  to  their  traditional  ideas 
and  called  himself  one  of  them/'  He  divided  the  whole  empire  into 
large  assignments,  which  were  given  to  nobles  virtually  independent 
within  their  charge.  There  was  no  imperial  army,  the  army  became  tri¬ 
bal  and  was  attached  to  nobles  over  whom  the  Sultan  had  no  control. 
In  fact  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sort  of  confideracy  of  tribes  over 
which  he  presided.1 2  He  elevated  the  position  of  the  Afghan  nobles  be¬ 
yond  limit  and  addressed  them  as  “  Exalted  Lordship  "  (  >i  j:—  ) 3 

The  WdqVat-i-Mushtdqi  says  that  before  the  nobles  "  he  put  off  the 
turban  from  his  head  and  begged  that  if  he  was  not  fit  for  that  work 
some  other  duty  might  be  entrusted  to  him/’4  Could  humiliation  go 
further  ?  This  statement  implies  that  the  institution  of  sovereignty  was 
elective.  And  it  was.  Could  such  a  system,  apart  from  its  inherent 
weakness,  prosper  in  India  ? 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Lodi  empire,  built  upon  sand.  Its 
fall  was  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  though  Ibrahim  Lodi  is  held 
responsible.  The  consequences  of  such  a  system  were  shattering  and 
destructive.  The  Afghans  became  conscious  of  their  position,  which  in 
fact  was  only  imaginary.  They  developed  a  false  sense  of  prestige.  Such 
an  exaggerated  notion  about  themselves  was  so  hard  to  eliminate.  They 
lost  all  respectTor  the  crown,  and  with  the  growth  of  their  power,  grew 
their  selfishness,  jealousy,  indifference  and  hatred.  “  The  plan  of  Bahlul 
of  establishing  a  sort  of  confederation  had  more  disadvantages  than  ad¬ 
vantages/'  rightly  remarks  Prof.  Tripathi?5  The  late  of  the  crown  was 
sealed  from  the  very  beginning.  Had  Bahlul  been  a  statesman  and 
not  a  trader  as  he  was,  he  could  have  infused  new  life  into  the  newly- 
started  institution.  He  could  have  displayed  enthusiasm,  vigour,  and 
could  have  established  a  strong  government  of  an  abiding  nature  in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  “  Instead  of  the  rule  of  one  man,  he  permitted  nu¬ 
merous  autocrats"6  and  such  a  system  could  never  be  popular  in  India 
because  it  was  against  the  tradition  of  the  natives  and  also  because  the 
non- Afghans  had  no  voice  in  it. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  conclude  that  Bahlul  created  not  a  monarchy 
but  a  hegemony.  It  was  in  fact  not  an  empire,  though  technically  it  claimed 
to  be  one.  .Sikandar  could  not  improve  upon  it,  but  he  felt  the  weakness 


1.  Qureshi  :  Delhi  Sultanate,  p.  8. 

2.  Tripathi,  p.  83. 

3*  Ibid.,  p.  87. 

4-  Waqi'dt-i-Mushtaqi,  Br.  Museum  MS.,  p.  76- 

5«  Tripathi,  p.  87. 

6.  Ibid . 
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of  the  system..  The  introduction  of  the  system  of  inspection  and  auditing 
,  thp  accounts  of  the  Afghans  was  a  move  towards  curbing  the  power  of 
the  Afghan  grandees. 

Hence  it  was  a  shattered  and  substantially  hollow  empire  that  reached 
Ibrahim  Lodi  as  a  legacy. 

With  the  accession  of  Ibrahim,  we  enter  upon  a  new  era,  an  era  of 
bloodshed,  unmitigated  tyranny  and  ultimate  collapse.  This  is  the  view 
of  historians  like  Lane-Poole,  Rushbrook  Williams  and  others.  It  is  in 
fact,  a  restatement  of  the  opinion  of  Persian  historians  like  Ahmad 
Yadgar  and  ‘Abbas  Khan  Shirwanl.  But  the  fact  is  that  as  they  wrote 
long  after  him  they  judged  him  only  in  the  perspective  of  failure  !  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  met  with  failure,  but  his  failure  cannot  lay  on 
his  shoulders  the  responsiblity  for  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  In  this 
connection  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  classical  historians  never  cared 
to  trace  the  origin  of  an  incident.  They  regarded  an  immediate  antece¬ 
dent  as  an  ultimate  cause.  Such  a  process  of  reasoning  must  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions.  Let  us,  therefore,  attempt  to  judge  Ibrahim  dispas¬ 
sionately  by  his  actions,  by  his  principles  and  also  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed. 

The  situation  at  the  time  of  his  accession  was  very  complicated,  as 
it  was  bound  to  be.  The  Afghan  nobles,  who  had  been  given  much  lati¬ 
tude  by  Bahlul,  became  very  strong.  Farmulis,  Lohanls  and  Lodls  had 
come  to  exercise  great  power  in  the  State.  They  considered  the  king  to 
be  a  “feudal  lord,  a  comrade,  little  more  than  primus  inter  pares. ’n 
The  Afghan  nobles  were  very  turbulent,  and  at  times  they  joined  against 
the  State.  The  State  was  at  their  mercy  because,  according  to  the  system 
started  by  Bahlul,  the  Sultan  had  no  control  over  the  army.  It  was  the 
tribal  leaders  who  commanded  the  armies.  Then,  almost  the  entire  empire 
was  divided  into  jageers  one  half  of  the  whole  empire  was  assigned  in 
jageer  to  the  Farmulis  and  the  other  half  to  the  Afghan  tribes.  But  the 
defect  of  the  system  was  that  the  fief-holders  looked  upon  their  jageers 
“  as  their  own  right  and  proclaimed  by  their  sword  rather  than 
any  bounty  or  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign/'1 2 

The  problem  before  Ibrahim  was  much  more  intricate  than  any  that 
Bahlul  or  Sikandar  had  to  face.  During  Bahlul's  time  it  was  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  vicious  system.  Ibrahim,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  fail  or 
falter.  He  faced  the  situation  bravely  and  found  out  the  real  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  the  empire.  He  realised  the  disservice  which  the  Afghan 
nobles  were  doing  to  it.  Their  power  was  an  impediment  to  the  effectiye 
exercise  of  the  imperial  authority.  They  controlled  the  army,  they  laid 
down  the  land,  and  above  all  they  had  immense  influence  in  the  State. 
In  short  they  were  severely  opposed  to  a  centralised  monarchy.  Ibrahim 


1.  Dr.  lshwari  Prasad,  Medieval  India,  p.  492  (latest  edition). 

2.  Erskine,  Hisl.  of  India,  p.  406. 
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could  not  tolerate  such  a  state  of  affairs,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
very  stability  of  the  empire.  He  was  a  man  of  piercing  intellect1  as  well 
as  of  personal  beauty  and  high  moral  character,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
Da’udL2  He  was  determined  to  check  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  elev^fe 
kingship  to  its  ideal  and  real  position.  AsFarishta  says.  “Contrary  to  the 
system  of  his  father  and  grandfather  he  made  no  distinction  among  his 
officers,  whether  of  his  own  tribe  or  otherwise,  and  said  publicly  that 
kings  should  have  no  relations  or  clansmen  but  that  all  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  subjects  and  servants  of  the  State."  He  declared  that  the  king 
was  the  centre  of  all  authority  and  none  had  the  power  to  question  him. 
Such  a  monarchy  alone,  he  thought,  could  be  the  remedy  for  the  ailments 
from  which  the  Afghan  body  politic  was  suffering.  It  aimed  at  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  centrifugal  and  fissiparous  tendencies,  and  at  levelling  down 
the  haughty  Afghans.  Such  a  principle  was  alien  to  the  Afghan  nobility 
and  therefore  naturally  annoying  to  them.  But  the  fact  remains  that  this 
principle  alone  could  have  stabilised  the  government.  It  clearly  shows 
Ibrahim's  statesmanship,  and  his  complete  grasp  of  the  situation. 
He  failed  not  because  his  principle  was  faulty  but  because  of  the  inevit¬ 
able  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control. 

It  is  therefore,  unfair  to  condemn  him  for  evolving  a  principle  which 
was  politically  sound  and  quite  feasible.  He  started  the  move  in  the  right 
direction,  though  he  could  not  change  the  circumstances  outright.  “Al¬ 
though  unpalatable  to  many  an  Afghan  noble,  it  was  a  more  sound  princi¬ 
ple."3  Ibrahim  did  not  want  to  alienate  the  nobles  because  he  knew  that 
he  could  not  snatch  away  their  power  all  at  once.  Hence  the  reign  of 
Ibrahim  Lodi  was  a  permanent  tussle  between  the  king  and  the  nobility. 
The  nobles  gave  shocks  to  the  empire  again  and  again,  and  the  Sultan 
resisted  them  with  a  bravery  and  equanimity  that  were  worthy  of  him. 

Centrifugal  tendencies  were  at  their  climax  in  this  period  of  Indian 
history,  and  the  Afghan  system  brought  into  vogue  by  Bahlul  was  mainly 
responsible  for  this.  The  independent  fief-holders  were  greedy,  self- 
willed,  self-centred  and  divided.  They  wanted  to  serve  their  own  ends 
and  cared  little  for  the  Afghan  empire.  Naturally  enough  they  could 
scarce  afford  to  sympathise  with  the  government  of  Ibrahim.  To  achieve 
their  aims,  they  adopted  ways  of  provoking  the  Sultan,  and  their  method 
of  preparing  him  against  Jalal  is  a  clear  case  of  such  provocation. 

Jalal's  rebellion  is  an  important  episode  in  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Lodi 
and  is  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  the  weakening  of  the  empire.  A  close 
analysis  of’* the  circumstances  shows  that  the  nobles  alone  were  the  cause 
of  it.  But  it  did  not  impair  the  stability  of  the  empire  for  it  was  nipped  in 
the  bud.  To  turn  to  the  rebellion  itself  the  proposal  of  the  division  ot 


r-  Makhzan,  Dorn,  p.  74. 

2.  Dd'fidf,  Allahabad  University  MS.,  p.  106. 
3-  Tripathi,  p.  89. 
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the  empire  was  made  by  the  nobles  and  it  was  decided  that  Ibrahim 
should  occupy  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  Jalal  should  rule  in  Jaunpur. 
Ibrahim  agreed  to  this  as  is  testified  by  the  Da’udi,  although  in  his  heart 
oFhearts  he  never  wanted  it,  but  he  himself  never  took  a  step  to  break  the 
agreement  unless  forced  by  the  nobles. 

The  author  of  the  Makhzan- -i- Afghani  gives  an  altogether  different 
version :  He  says  that  “  owing  to  his  irritable  temper  certain  Umera’  who 
had  general  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  planned  that  Ibrahim's 
jurisdiction  should  be  only  up  to  Jaunpur.”1  That  is  to  say,  the  nobles 
took  this  step  to  counteract  some  prospective  evil.  But  the  division  of  the 
empire  was  no  remedy  for  the  irritable  temper  of  the  Sultan,  nor  was  his 
irritability  so  acute  at  this  stage.  Both  the  Daudi  and  the  Makhzan  testify 
to  his  virtues.  Moreover  Ibrahim  had  only  shortly  before  been  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  as  king.  The  fact  is  that  they  wanted  to  divide  the  empire 
for  their  own  sake.  Then,  after  the  division,  they  employed  the  means 
of  setting  the  Sultan  against  Jalal.  Ibrahim  himself  had  no  idea  of  fight¬ 
ing  him.  Fath  Khan  and  Khan-i-Jahan  Lodi  instigated  him  to  take  up 
arms,2  although  Fath  Khan  immediately  after  joined  Jalal  and  became  his 
prime  minister.” 

“  Fath  Khan  son  of  A‘zam  Humayun  and  Khan-i-Jahan  Lodi 
ruler  of  Raberl,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan,  opened  the  tongue  of 
taunt  and  disapproval  towards  the  ministers  and  Vakils,  that  the  Umera 
considered  the  sharing  of  the  empire  a  great  mistake  and  a  huge  blun¬ 
der.”3 

This  was  the  reason  why  Ibrahim  decided  to  break  the  promise  which 
he  made  to  Jalal,  and  even  that  was  done  after  deliberation.4 

Who,  then,  was  responsible  for  Jalal’ s  revolt,  which  caused  enormous 
bloodshed  and  savagery,  and  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire 
for  such  a  long  time  ?  Obviously  the  nobles,  the  evil  creatures  of  Bahlul 
Lodi.  The  author  of  the  Tarikh-i-Khan-i-Jahan  Lodi  agrees  with  this 
view.  He  remarks  that  ”  the  Lodls  were  determined  to  keep  up  the  agi¬ 
tation  for  their  own  sake,  as  they  never  considered  it  convenient  that 
public  affairs  should  be  under  the  restraint  of  one  absolute  monarch.”5 
This  needs  no  further  elucidation. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  nature  of  the  rebellion  itself.  The  writer 
of  the  Makhzan  has  emphasised  that  Jalal’ s  revolt  was  an  unhappy  epi¬ 
sode,  as  it  alienated  the  nobles,  caused  great  disturbance  in  the  country, 

1.  Makhzan ,  Dom,  p.  73. 

2.  Dd’udi,  p.  106. 

3.  Ibid.  \  jlr*r  j  o  g*  ” 
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5.  Elliot,  V,  p.  7. 
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and  ultimately  led  to  the  break  up  of  the  empire.  Even  when  Adam  Khan 
had  pacified  Jalai,  Ibrahim,  “  owing  to  his  unlimit 
\;rniithful  temeritv.”1  not  onlv  disaDDrov* 


smpire.  j^ven  wnen  noam  jvnan 

XlCIWi  J _ ,  —  — - i  uv»  uiti  unlimited  pride,  violent  temper 

and  youthful  temerity,”1 2 *  not  only  disapproved  of  the  peace  put 
issued  orders  for  his  assassination.  That  the  rebellion  caused  great  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  country  is  beyond  doubt,  but  Ibrahim  was  not  responsible 
for  all  that.  It  was  the  nobles  who  forced  him  to  fight.  Nor  did  the  re¬ 
bellion  injure  the  stability  of  the  empire,  as  it  was  soon  suppressed. 
Jalai  lost  his  life  and  Ibrahim's  reputation  was  established. 

As  to  his  rejecting  the  proposal  of  Adam  Khan,  he  was  justified  in 
doing  so  on  two  grounds.  Firstly,  after  A'zam  Humayun’s  treachery  he 
could  not,  and  should  not  have  relied  upon  Adam  Khan's  proposals, 
for  he  likewise  was  an  Afghan  noble.  Secondly,  Jalal’s  presence  would 
have  been  a  source  of  perpetual  disturbance  to  the  Delhi  empire.  Ibra- 
him  is  condemned  by  the  author  of  the  Da’udi  for  the  murder  of  Jalai 
on  moral  grounds.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  kingship,  as  a  rule, 
knew  no  kinship. 

There  is  another  important  point  that  attracts  our  attention,  viz., 
Ibrahim’s  treatment  of  the  nobles.  On  this  score,  too,  he  has  been  mer¬ 
cilessly  criticised  by  classical  as  well  as  modern  writers.  Ibrahim  may 

have  been  irritable  and  headstrong^  but  he  was  not  ^  for  the 

on  the  authority  of  the  Da’udi  that  Ibrahim  Lodi  is  well-known  for  the 

excellence  of  his  intellect,  bravery  and  Prais^°r^y  Ae^Xed  to the 
temper  never  initiated  any  unjust  deed.  He  may  ^ve  felt  touched  to  the 
auick  when  he  was  disobeyed  or  misinterpreted,  but  he  had  perfect  con 
K,b“V.  At  times  when  his  irritable  temper 
gated  him  to  tie  very  unjust  measures,  he  chose  the  ^““ompohy. 

Thin' during^ ^evoiriccoiding' b’rire  ^''^mtoSriSri^S 

serve  each  one  of  them,  and  provided  d  so  willed, 

necessities  of  life.”8  He  could  ^dv  have  slain  ^mensetrouble  they  had 

and  his  action  might  have  been  justified  y  .  ,iaQUS  behaviour  may  be 

caused  him.  Many  such  instances  o  3  tt  m^vQn>  HaSan  Farmull, 
cited,  such  as  his  forgiving  rebels  like  further^on  It  is  not  wrong, 

etc.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  them  f  ^  to  any 

therefore,  to  conclude  that  irr}{?^lty  ,  P0f  tbe  modem  historians 

injudicious  action,  as  Nfmatullah  an  ■  •  £  the  nobles,  and 

point  out.  Ibrahim  fully  understood  the  position  oi 
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knew  that  their  headquarters  were  hotbeds  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy. 
True,  he  never  wanted  to  alienate  them,  but  he  could  never  tolerate  any 
action  of  theirs  which  might  tell  upon  the  stability  of  the  empire. 

To  analyze  this  aspect  of  his  reign,  let  us  begin  with  the  general 
charges  that  are  levelled  against  him.  According  to  Prof.  Rushbrook 
Williams,  “  not  only  did  he  alienate  the  nobles  upon  whose  support 
his  power  rested,  not  only  did  he  drive  into  active  opposition  the  very 
men  he  ought  to  have  conciliated  at  all  hazards,  but  to  make  matters 
worse  he  attempted  to  play  the  tyrant.  His  cruelties  and  crimes  dest¬ 
royed  all  the  good  work  of  his  father  and  grandfather/’1  This  is  the 
general  view  of  many  modern  historians.  Ahmad  Yadgar  writes  that 
Ibrahim  alienated  all  the  nobles  because  of  his  temper,  and  goes  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  the  murder  of  A'zam  Humayun  was  the  first  cause 
of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  so  was  the  murder  of  Hasan  Khan,  Far- 
muli. 

Far  from  being  pillars  of  the  State,  the  Afghan  nobles  were  its  worst 
ill-wishers,  as  has  been  testified  by  the  Tarikh-i-Khan-i-Jahan  Lodu 
Even  then,  like  a  statesman,  he  always  tried  to  promote  good  relations 
with  the  nobles  and  to  extend  his  patronage  to  them.  But  it  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relation  which  he  wanted  to  establish  was  that 
of  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  He  wanted  to  turn  the  sturdy  Afghans  into 
an  organised  body  and  loyal  supporters  of  the  State.  He  never  missed 
any  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  Afghan  nobles  in  the  proper  manner. 
The  following  facts  will  sufficiently  bear  out  our  view. 

On  the  15th  of  Dhul-Hijja,  he  celebrated  anew  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  almost  all  historians,2 3  he  honour¬ 
ed  every  Amir  and  attendant  with  Khil‘ at,  horses,  elephants  and  allowances 
according  to  their  respective  positions.  This  is  significant  for  two  reasons. 
Firstly,  it  shows  that  he  did  not  want  to  alienate  the  nobles ;  secondly,  he 
felt  that  the  nobles  wielded  undue  power  which  ought  to  be  checked  by 
conciliating  them.  But  the  Afghan  nobles  were  irreconcilable.  As  his 
principle  was  sound  it  was  bound  to  produce  some  effect,  but  the 
success  was  only  temporary.  The  author  of  the  Makhzan  observes, 
“  He  gained  the  affection  of  the  army  by  presents  and  gifts,  opening  more¬ 
over  the  door  of  beneficence  and  allowance  of  everyone.”8 

Not  only  did  he  take  pains  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  nobles,  but 
he  sought  it  of  other  classes  and  the  population  in  general.  In  this  .matter 
he  succeeded  better  because  the  masses  were  unsophisticated  and,  un¬ 
like  the  nobles,  they  had  no  vicious  desires.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  public 
insurrection  during  his  reign.  It  was  the  nobles  alone  who  created  trouble. 


1.  R.  Williams,  p.  6. 

2.  Da'udi,  A.  U.  MS.,  p.  107,  Makhzan,  Dorn,  p.  77,  and  others. 

3.  Dorn,  p.  77. 
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The  same  writer  continues :  “  He  also  called  before  him  the  confidential 
religious  and  meritorious  persons  from  town  to  town,  from  fort  to  fort, 
from  village  to  village.  Thus  the  affairs  of  the  reign  prospered  and  flou¬ 
rished  and  every  one  enjoyed  peace  and  comfort/'1 

He  forgave  A  zam  Humayun  when  the  latter  left  Jalal  and  came  over 
to  the  Sultan's  side.  He  was  guilty  of  treachery,  but  even  then,  according 
to  the  Dd’udi,  Ibrahim  sent  famous  Amirs  to  receive  him  and  then  duly 
honoured  him.  Why  did  he  do  so  ?  Only  to  conciliate  the  nobles,  although 
the  nobles  in  their  turn  were  bent  upon  destroying  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 
Moreover,  when  Jalal  was  in  open  rebellion,  Ibrahim  sent  Shaikhzada 
Mahmud,  son  of  Shaikh  Sa'Id  Farmuli,  Malik  Isma'll,  ‘Ala'uddln  Jil- 
wani,  and  Qadi  Hamld-ad-dln  Hajjab  to  the  nobles  of  Jaunpur  with  a  Firman 
which  ”  heaped  caresses  and  honours  upon  them,”2  writes  the  author  of 
the  Makhzan.  We  learn  from  the  same  authority  that  Darya  Khan,  governor 
of  Behar,  Nazir  Khan,  vassal  of  Ghazlpur,  Shaikhzada,  prefect  of  Oudh 
and  Lucknow,  were  given  robes  of  honour.  This  again  shows  that  he  had 
no  inborn  hatred  for  the  nobles,  nor  was  he  against  the  institution  of 
nobility,  but  he  wanted  to  keep  them  under  control.  One  more  instance 
may  be  taken  out  of  many. 

Miyan  Hasan  Farmuli  conspired  with  the  Rana  and  established  a 
joint  front  against  Miyan  Makhan,  the  imperial  commander.  Miyan 
Makhan's  army  was  defeated,  but  then  Hasan  realised  his  disservice  and 
sent  Taha,  his  brother,  to  the  Sultan,  requesting  him  to  release  Yusuf 
Khail  and  Fath  Khan,  son  of  A ‘zam  Humayun.  The  Da  nil  tells  us  that 
“  Ibrahim,  on  hearing  this  good  news,  released  the  two  Amirs  and  honoured 
them  with  robes  of  honour.”3  After  that  Ibrahim  treated  Hasan  well 
and  gave  him  a  jageer.  The  fate,  which  he  met  and  why  he  met  it,  will 
be  discussed  later,  but  at  this  stage  it  is  clear  that  Ibrahim  had  always 
a  desire  to  conciliate  the  haughty  nobles. 

Now  another  phase  may  be  considered.  It  is  difficult  to  agree  with 
Ahmad  Yadgar’s  conclusion  that  A‘zam  Humayun’s  murder  sounded  the 
death-knell  of  the  empire.4  As  we  know,  the  nobles  had  become  very 
turbulent,  they  were  now  realising  that  the  policy  of  the  Sultan  was  deadly 
opposed  to  their  interests.  Naturally  the  opposition  increased.  Ibrahim 
tried  to  correct  them,  but  he  failed. 

Ibrahim  had  now  had  enough  of  the  nobles.  He  had  seen  their  vi¬ 
cious  desire  in  provoking  him  against  Jalal,  and  he  had  also  witnessed 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  their  act.  He  also  saw  the  barefaced  treachery 
of  A‘?am  Humayun  and  then  his  forsaking  of  Jalal.  Like  a  statesman,  he 


T*  Dorn.,  p.  78. 

2*  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

3*  Da’udi,  p.  117  :  2 j  C— j  }  C-»  ^  **  J* 
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arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Afghan  nobles  were  of  wavering  dis¬ 
position,  and'  could  not  be  relied  upon.  He  had  marked  the  deliberate 
slackness  which  the  Afghan  army  had  displayed  at  Bangramau,  when  it 
was  fighting  against  Islam  Khan.  When  he  issued  strict  orders  and  threat¬ 
ened  them,  the  very  same  persons  won  the  battle.1  Then,  he  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  the  complicated  machinations  of  Miyan  Hasan  and 
Miyan  Ma‘ruf  Far  mull.  All  these  incidents  naturally  created  a  suspi¬ 
cion  in  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  take  very  cautious  steps.  His  suspicions 
were  in  fact  the  outcome  of  realities. 

A'zam  Humayun’s  murder  has  been  severely  criticised  by  Ahmad 
Yadgar.  But  he  did  not  stop  to  ponder  over  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  it.  A  clear  analysis  would  have  revealed  that  Ibrahim  was  justified  in 
putting  Humayun  to  death.  It  may  at  best  be  described  as  apolitical  measure, 
and  such  measures  are  by  no  means  unknown  to  history.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  Ibrahim's  reign,  A‘zam  Humayun  joined  JaM,  not  because 
he  considered  Jalal's  claim  to  be  just,  but  because  he  had  a  grudge  against 
the  Sultan,"  writes  ‘Abdallah.2  But  he  is  silent  as  to  why  the  noble  had 
a  grudge  against  a  Sultan  who  had  just  then  ascended  the  throne  and 
whose  tyranny  had  not  yet  had  time  to  show  itself.  Obviously,  it  was 
because  of  his  craving  for  power.  A'zam  Humayun  was  a  man  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  State.  He  used  to  buy  2,000  copies  of  the  Qur'an  every  year, 
possessed  45,000  horses  and  700  elephants.  He  naturally  aspired  to  a 
position  no  less  than  that  of  Ibrahim  Lodi  himself.  He  was  perhaps  justi¬ 
fied  in  doing  so,  for  the  existence  of  a  powerful  empire  was  made  impossible 
by  the  Afghan  system.  Such  a  noble,  almost  a  king,  conspired  with  Jalal, 
but  when  he  left  him  also  and  came  to  Ibrahim,  the  latter  forgave  him  and 
honoured  him  as  has  been  described  above. 

The  future  course  of  events  increased  the  suspicions  of  Sultan  Ibra¬ 
him.  A'zam  Humayun  was  sent  to  conquer  Gwalior  fort  and  then  he  was 
recalled  and  imprisoned.  Why  ?  Because  the  fort  was  about  to  fall  and 
Ibrahim  rightly  suspected  that  after  the  conquest  the  ambitious  A'zam 
Humayun  might  establish  his  own  authority  there.  This  was  enough  to 
justify  even  his  execution,  but  he  was  only  imprisoned.  At  last,  when 
the  attitude  of  the  nobility  became  totally  obnoxious,  he  was  killed. 

It  is  held  by  many  historians  (Ahmad  Yadgar,  R.  Williams,  whose 
statement,  it  seems,  is  a  reiteration  of  the  former's,  and  many  others) 
that  it  was  this  act  of  the  Sultan  which  set  the  empire  ablaze.  But  this 
assumption  overlooks  many  circumstances  which  clearly  justify  his 
conduct.  The  Afghan  nobles,  Darya  Khan,  Daulat  Khan,  Khan-i-Jahan 
Lodi,  Hasan  Farmuli,  Ma'ruf  Farmuli,  Bahadur  Khan  and  many  others, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  empire  and  wielded 
power,  were  getting  impatient  to  throw  off  the  Sultan.  They  had  no 
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sympathy  for  anybody.  It  would,  therefore,  be  unjust  to  assume  that 
A'zam  ttumayun  s  imprisonment  or  death  even  excited  them.  They 
were  already  excited,  and  were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity.  Gan 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  just  after  A'zam  Humayun’s  death, 
instead  of  showing  any  sign  of  protest,  his  son  Islam  Khan,  who  was 
holding  Kara  and  Manikpur,1  seized  the  whole  property  of  his  father 
and  became  the  ruler  of  it  ?  This  is  the  crucial  argument  against  the 
above  assumption.  It  clearly  shows  the  tendency  of  all  the  Afghans, 
including  Humayun's  son,  and  proves  that  they  wanted  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  empire  for  the  establishment  of  their  own  authority.  In  the 
light  of  this  analysis  it  is  hard  to  blame  Ibrahim  for  A'zam  Humayun's 
murder.  Nor  did  the  murder  arouse  any  new  opposition.  The  opposition 
was  there  already.  Even  if  it  did  arouse  any  opposition,  we  cannot 
condemn  the  Sultan  for  an  action  which  was  just  and  politically  sound. 

Miyan  Bhoa’s  murder  is  considered  to  be  another  blot  on  Ibrahim's 
character,  but  is  it  at  all  just  to  identify  a  just  and  reasonable  punishment 
with  an  arbitrary  murder  ?  This  is,  however,  what  the  historians  have 
done.  Miyan  Bhoa  was  a  grandee,  and  wielded  immense  power.  The  Sultan 
grew  suspicious  of  him,  and  not  without  cause.  The  Tarikh-i-Khan-i - 
Jahdn  Lodi  gives  three  causes  :  old  age,  indifference  towards  the  Sultan, 
and  the  instigation  of  the  nobles.2  The  Makhzan  adds  another  cause  also, 
viz.,  neglect  of  duty.  But  above  all  it  was  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles 
which  compelled  the  Sultan  to  take  the  step.  The  Tdrikh-i-Khan-i- 
Jahan  Lodi  says  that  certain  nobles,  who  were  envious  of  the  Miyan, 
counselled  the  king  to  erect  a  building  with  a  subterranean  chamber  be¬ 
neath  it.  When  the  chamber  was  dry,  they  filled  it  with  bags  of  gun¬ 
powder  and  ignited  it.  Thus  the  Miyan  was  killed.  It  follows  that,  strictly 
speaking,  the  responsibility  for  the  deed  was  not  Ibrahim's,  but  in  fact  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles  was  at  work.  Ibrahim  on  his  own  responsibility 
also  could  have  taken  steps  against  the  Miyan  because  he  could  not  toler¬ 
ate  the  indifference  of  the  nobles.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  just  after 
the  death  of  the  Miyan  all  his  property  was  transferred  to  his  son.  This 
shows  that  Ibrahim  had  no  grudge  against  the  family,  but  statesmanship 
demanded  that  the  step  should  be  taken,  and  it  was  taken. 

Another  important  Afghan  noble  who  was  killed  was  tjasan  Farmull. 
His  death  too  was  justified  on  many  grounds.  We  are  informed  by  the 
Daudi  that  Hasan  said  to  Miyan  Makhan,  the  imperial  agent,  We 
are  neither  the  servants  nor  the  officials  of  anybody;  get  up  and  go  m  your 
place  safely;  the  king  has  developed  insanity."3  This  shows  the  Afghan 
mentality  of  the  day.  They  considered  themselves  to  be  independent. 

1.  AhrnadTYadgar  in  his  Tdrikh-i-Saldfin  Afghani  speaks  of  him  as  governor  of  Agra,  but  this  statement 
is  not  corroborated  by  any  other  historian. 

2.  Elliot,  Vol.  V,  p.  108.  ^  Jl^L” 

3-  Dd'udf,  Allahabad  University  MS.p.  wisJ  +  ^  ^  f  J 

*  l-C{,  j-Ua  JJU-  I  j  jlLL 
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They  hated  the  Sultan  only  because  he  wanted  to  stabilise  the  government. 
On  this  the  king  kept  quiet.  Further,  IJasan  conspired  with  the  Rana, 
fought  against  the  king,  and  sought  forgiveness.  The  king  forgave  him. 
Why  then  was  he  killed  ?  The  Sultan  ordered  him  to  choose  a  jageer 
from  amongst  the  provinces  of  Behar,  Chunar  and  Ghanderi.  He  chose 
Chanderi,  although  previously  he  had  said  to  his  brother  Taha  that 
4  ‘  Sultan  Ibrahim  is  a  malicious  king,  a  province  far  from  the  capital 
should  be  chosen.”1  Why  then  did  he  choose  Chanderi,  which  was  so 
near  the  capital  ?  What  does  this  signify  ?  It  is  obvious  that  he  had  evil 
intentions  towards  the  Sultan.  Ibrahim  was  fully  justified  in  his  suspi¬ 
cions,  because  very  recently  this  nobleman  had  conspired  with  the  Rana 
and  now  again  he  chose  the  same  locality  and  it  was  evident  that  he  would 
conspire  with  the  Rana  again  and  establish  his  own  authority.  On  this 
suspicion,  which  was  not  visionary  or  due  to  any  malice  but  was  supported 
by  reason  and  facts,  he  appointed  Shaikh  Farid  DaryabadI  to  kill  him. 
Certain  historians  find  it  difficult  to  justify  the  killing  of  a  noble  on  mere 
suspicion.  But  one  can  as  well  question  :  how  far  were  Islam  Khan  and 
certain  other  Amirs  justified  in  revolting  only  on  suspicion  ? 

The  death  of  the  Shaikhzadah  was  followed  by  the  general  massacre 
of  the  Shaikhzadahs,  but  only  “  those  who  were  involved  in  the  affair.”2 
This  action  too  was  justified  ;  to  scotch  a  snake  and  not  to  kill  it  is  hardly 
wise. 

It  may  now  be  confidently  asserted  that  Ibrahim  was  not  a  tyrant, 
soaked  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  Historians  paint  him  as  if  he  were 
suffering  from  *  Killing  insanity  ’  (J=s  But  every  murder  was  due  to 

political  necessity  and  he  wanted  to  teach  the  Afghan  nobles  a  lesson 
which  they  might  never  forget.  But  whenever  he  punished  them,  he  did 
so  on  reasonable  grounds  so  that  others  might  take  a  lesson.  The 
Afghans,  however,  could  never  be  so  educated.  They  were  beyond 
nurture. 

The  contention  that  he  alienated  the  nobles  by  his  tyranny  and  there¬ 
fore  lost  his  empire  being  untenable,  it  seems  that  the  murder  of  the  nobles 
had  no  direct  concern  with  the  subsequent  risings  of  the  Afghans,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  bent  upon  them.  Even  if  he  had  not  murdered  some  of 
them,  they  would  have  arisen  against  him.  The  nobles  were  the  mal¬ 
contents  of  the  empire,  and  they  in  fact  were  the  persons  who  sealed  its 
fate.  These  revolts  disappointed  and  disillusioned  Ibrahim  Lodi  and 
ultimately  shattered  the  empire.  But  the  rebellions  were  bound  to  come, 
not  because  of  any  reasonable  grievances,  but  merely  out  of  a  desire  for 
power  and  predominance.  Islam  Khan's  rebellion  was  clearly  a  rebellion 
for  selfish  purposes.  He  had  tried  to  take  the  property  of  his  father  just 

1.  Dd'adi,  Allahabad  University,  MS.  p.  122:  Jlja  j  4#  y>  c—  1  jj  #U^L  j\  jUd-” 

"  "r*  * 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  123:  “.to  y  jb-L  £  £"  u&t  j  ’* 
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after  his  imprisonment.  But  as  he  was  checked,  he  exploited  the  situation 
and  broke  into  open  rebellion.  The  result  was  disastrous. ‘About  10,000 
Afghans  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  Islam  Khan  too  met  his  end.1 

Similar  was  the  nature  of  almost  all  the  other  rebellions.  How  arro¬ 
gantly  foolish  was  the  suspicion  of  Darya  Khan  when  he  thought  that  the 
Sultan  might  kill  him  because  of  his  valour.2  It  is  sheer  injustice  to  call 
this  a  suspicion,  it  was  the  insatiable  desire  for  power  and  predominance 
and  an  instance  of  the  Afghan  tendency.  There  were  many  like  Shaikh 
Raju  and  Ahmad  Khan  who  were  prodigies  of  valour,  but  they  remained 
loyal  to  the  Sultan  and  the  Sultan  never  killed  them.  Then  why  should 
Darya  Khan  alone  have  developed  such  a  baseless  suspicion  ?  He  entered 
into  league  with  Mahammad  Khan  Sur  and  other  Amirs,  repaired  to 
Behar,  and,  as  was  his  real  intention,  assumed  the  right  of  coining  and 
Khutba,  and  usurped  the  title  of  Muhammad  Shah.  It  was  a  clear  proof  of 
his  vile  and  selfish  desire  for  power.  All  others,  Hasan  Khan  Lodi,  Hasan 
Farmull,  threw  off  the  yoke  for  this  purpose. 

These  revolts  kept  the  Sultan  engaged  during  the  entire  reign.  They 
did  not  give  him  a  breathing-space.  Because  of  them  the  Sultan  could 
not  establish  his  hold  over  Rajputana  and  other  newly- conquered  places, 
nor  could  he  stabilise  the  administration,  and  the  result  was  that  contusion 
spread  everywhere.  Again  these  revolts  were  bound  to  come  because 
India  was  vivisected  and  there  were  innumerable  sovereign  and  autono¬ 
mous  States  of  the  Afghans.  Collision  among  them  was  but  natural.  I  o 
hold  Ibrahim  responsible  for  these  is  not  only  unjust,  but  a  misrepresen¬ 
tation  of  facts. 

The  differences  among  the  various  clans  were  acute,  e.g  between 
Nuhanis,  Farmulls  and  Lodis  3  They  were  immicaily  jea^s  of  one  an¬ 
other  The  king  was  the  symbol  of  unity  and  therefore  they  sought  the  h  lp 
of  the  MugS-th.  enemies  of  the  Afg  ha»_Tlw  wouU  Redone  » 
even  if  there  had  been  no  Ibrahim  Lodi.  ®  ^  t  t^e  nobles 

was  bound  to  come,  sooner  or  later,  for  even  i  Qf  a 

attached  to  himself,  they  would  have  reduced  him  t to  the  ] P^itic an 
titular  king,”  rightly  remarks  Prof.  Ifbwari  Prasad.  They  were  opp >os 
ed,  not  to  Ibrahim,  but  to  the  institution  .^'c,hph^a7r^s,bTe  for  the 

the  stability  of  the  Afghan  e71I>irf '  ab0ve  Hif  statesmanship 

disruption  of  the  empire,  has  been  shown  a bove^n  ^ 

couldnot  help  him  in  the  face  of  the •  01Kse  he 

their  zenith.  The  Afghan  barons  gav  P  ^  ^ajs  coujd  not 

would  havd  Stabilised  the  administration  and  the  Mugnai 
have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Indian  history. 


1.  Dorn,  p.  83. 

2.  Ibid. 


3>  Tripathi,  p.  89.  . 

4-  Ishwari  Prasad,  Med.  India,  p.  493  (latest  edition  . 
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Ibrahim  had  great  regard  for  the  Ra'Iyat.  According  to  the  Daudl 
crops  were  abundant  and  prices  were  very  low,  but  he  did  not  exploit 
the  situation.  He  ordered  the  nobles  to  accept  payment  in  kind,  although 
th"ey  were  greedy  of  money.  This  shows  that  Ibrahim  considered,  and 
rightly,  that  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Ra‘Iyat  depended  the  well-being 
of  the  State.  His  programmes  were  reduced  to  nullity  owing  to  the  ill- 
conceived  actions  of  the  nobles. 

If  we  do  not  find  any  considerable  cultural  advancement  in  this  period, 
that  is  also  ascribable  to  these  incessant  wars.  Had  Ibrahim  had  such 
opportunities,  he  would  have  excelled  many  kings  in  this  respect. 

Ibrahim  had  a  progressive  outlook  in  religion.  Intelligent  and  far¬ 
sighted  as  he  was,  he  realised  the  composite  character  of  the  population 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  govern.  He  did  not  want  to  build  up  a  theo¬ 
cracy  like  his  predecessor.  That  is  why  we  do  not  hear  of  an  ‘Ulema 
giving  his  verdict  on  every  action  of  the  king  as  was  the  practice  with  his 
predecessor.  Nor  do  we  come  across  any  instance  where  he  waged  wars 
against  non-Muslims  simply  for  the  gratification  of  his  religious  fanatic¬ 
ism.  Not  only  that,  but  there  was  a  positive  advance  in  the  direction  of 
extending  toleration  towards  non-Muslims.  An  instance  in  support  may 
be  quoted.  There  was  a  brazen  bull  posted  at  the  gate.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  the  Afghans  with  hatchets  and  sent  to  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan 
was  exceedingly  pleased  and  “  ordered  the  animal  to  be  erected  in  Delhi 
at  the  Baghdad  Gate/'1  According  to  ‘Abdallah,  it  was  worshipped  till 
the  time  of  Akbar.  This  signifies  Ibrahim’s  spirit  of  toleration  towards 
the  Hindus  and  his  respect  for  their  deities.  Fully  tolerant  himself,  he  was 
conscious  of  the  ruinous  effect  brought  about  by  the  bigoted  policy  of 
Sikandar  Lodi.  Therefore  he  wanted  to  establish  his  government,  ab¬ 
solute  in  character,  unhampered  by  disruptive  forces,  but  certainly  based 
upon  good-will,  toleration  and  submission.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  history  that 
a  monarch  of  such  lofty  ideals  should  have  failed.  But  he  failed,  not 
because  of  any  faults  of  his  own  but  because  of  those  of  his  predecessors. 
Babur  came  to  India  and  deprived  him  of  his  empire. 

CONCLUSION 

1.  IbrahIm’s  principle  of  government  was  just  and  politically  sound. 
In  fact  it  was  the  only  principle  which  could  stabilize  empire.  2.  He  was 
not  a  tyrant  but  was  always  guided  by  reason.  He  was  stern  and  strict, 
no  doubt,  but  these  qualities  never  induced  him  to  be  tyrannical.  3.  His 
principles  contributed  nothing  towards  the  disruption  of  the  empire, 
which  was  already  split  and  divided.  4.  The  nobles  were  the  chief 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  It  was  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
Afghan  system  brought  into  vogue  by  Bahlul  that  gave  the  nobles  so  much 


1.  Dd’udi,  Allahabad  University  MS.,  p.  125. 
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latitude  that  they  became  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  5.  The 
Afghan  empire  was  in  no  way  an  empire  but  a  hegemony,  and  therefore 
its  collapse  should  never  be  identified  with  the  fall  of  an  empire. 
Ibrahim  was  the  first  and  the  last  man  who  tried  to  make  it  an  empire, 
but  he  failed.  6.  Ibrahim  made  numerous  attempts  to  conciliate  the 
nobles  but  Bahlul’s  methods  had  so  badly  turned  their  minds  that  they 
could  never  be  submissive,  and  without  submission  no  empire  could  be 
built.  7.  The  differences  among  the  nobles  were  acute,  and  they  were  due 
to  the  confederacy  which  was  established  by  Bahlul  and  which  ultimately 
brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  empire.  8.  Ibrahim  was  not  in  the 
least  responsible  for  the  fall  of  an  already  fallen  empire.  He  made  certain 
contributions  towards  the  conception  of  sovereignty  which  was  later 
on  developed. 


Qazi  Mukhtar  Ahmad* 


DEVIL’S  DELUSION 

( TALBlS-IBLlS  OF  ABU’L  FARAJ  IBN  AL-JAWZl) 

(Continued  from  Islamic  Culture ,  July  1945) 

Account  of  the  Devil's  Delusion  of  the  Sufis  in  the 
Matter  of  Emotion1 

Section  showing  that  when  Sufis  are  moved  with  Listening  to  Music  they 

clap  their  Hands. 

WE  are  informed  by  Muhammad  ibn-'Abd-al-Baql  in  a  tradition  going 
back  to  Abu  ‘Abdur-Rahman  as-Sulami  that  the  latter  said  that 
AbuSulaiman  al-Maghrabi  heard  Abu- ‘All  ibn  al-Katib  say  :  that 
ibn  Banan  used  to  make  a  show  of  emotion  while  Abu-Sa‘Id  al-Kharraz  clap¬ 
ped  for  him.  I  observe  that  clapping  is  abominable  ;  it  moves  one  with 
joy  and  makes  one  go  beyond  the  limits  of  self-control,  and  intelligent 
people  avoid  such  actions.  And  the  clapper  resembles  the  unbelievers  in 
these  matters  since  they  also  clapped  near  the  Ka‘ba  and  it  was  for  this 
act  that  God,  to  Whom  belongs  glory  and  power,  blamed  them  (the  un¬ 
believers)  and  said,  **  And  their  worship  at  the  Holy  House  is  nought  but 
whistling  and  hand-clapping  ”  for  Muka’  means  to  whistle  and 
Tasdiya  to  clap.  We  are  informed  by  ‘Abdul-Wahhab  al-Ha- 

fiz  in  a  tradition  going  back  to  Ibn- ‘Abbas  that  Muka’  means  whistling 
and  Tasdiya  clapping. 

I  would  observe  that  in  this  act  also  there  is  resemblance  to  that  of 
women,  and  a  sensible  man  dislikes  to  abandon  gravity  of  conduct  and  to 
act  like  women  and  unbelievers. — Ed.,  I.C. 

Whenever  they  were  excited  they  danced  and  some  of  them  sought 
permission  for  this  in  the  Qur’anic  verse  addressed  to  Ayub,  ‘urge  with 
your  feet.' 

I  would  observe  that  this  argument  is  weak,  for,  if  God  had  commanded 
him  to  stamp  his  foot  in  delight,  they  might  have  had  a  case  ;  he  was, 
however,  commanded  to  do  so  in  order  to  produce  water.  Ibn  ‘Uqail 
says  :  Where  is  the  permissibility  of  dancing  indicated  in  the  case  of  an 
afflicted  person,  when  his  affliction  was  being  removed,  being  ordered  to 
strike  the  ground  with  his  foot  in  order  to  produce  water  ?2  If  the  motion 
of  a  foot  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  vermin  is  evidence  of  the  lawfulness 
of  dancing  for  Muslims,  then  God’s  words  to  Moses  (VII.  160),  Strike  the 
stone  with  thy  staff,  may  be  used  as  evidence  for  striking  solid  matter  with 

1.  Continued  from  page  275  of  the  Arabic  text  as  pp.  267-274  of  the  text  are  already  published  in  July 
J937' 

2.  The  text  has  been  amended. 
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rods  l1  God  P^tect  us  from  trifling  with  the  code  !  Some  of  their  sup¬ 
porters  have  alleged  that  when  the  Prophet  said  to  ‘All,  “  Thou  art  of  me 
and  I  of  thee,  Ah  jumped,  and  when  he  said  to  Ja'far  “  Thou  resem- 
btest  me  in  figure  and  character,”  he  jumped,  and  when  he  said  to  Zaid, 
Thou  art  our  brother  and  our  client,”  he  jumped.  Some  of  them  allege 
that  the  Prophet  looked  on  when  the  Abyssinians  danced.  The  reply  is 
that  jumping  is  a  sort  of  walking,  in  use  under  the  influence  of  joy,  Lid 
has  nothing  to  do  with  dancing  ;  and  similarly  the  dancing  of  the  AJbvs- 
sinians  is  a  sort  of  walking  with  springing  motion,2  in  use  in  war  on 
meeting  the  enemy. 


Abu  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  as-Sulami  alleged  in  favour  of  the  permis¬ 
sibility  of  dancing  the  tradition  told  us  by  Abu-Nasr  Muhammad  b.  Man¬ 
sur  al-Hamdani  and  going  back  to  Ibrahim  b.  Muhammad  ash-Shafi'i,3 
according  to  which  Sa‘ld  b.  al-Musayyib,4  passing  through  one  of  the 
streets  of  Mecca,  heard  al-Akhdar  al-Juddi5  singing  the  following  lines 
in  the  house  of  al-‘As  b.  Wahl  :6 


The  valley  of  Nu'man  was  fragrant  with  scent 
When  Zainab  with  maidens  all  perfumed  there  went  ; 

When  the  man  of  Numair  with  his  mounts  they  descried 
Unwilling  to  meet  him  they  all  turned  aside. 

For  some  time,  he  said,  Sa‘Id  beat  the  ground  with  his  foot,  saying  : 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear.  And  the  verses 
used  to  be  recited  as  Sard’s. 

I  would  observe  that  chain  of  transmitters  of  this  tradition  is  broken7 
and  obscure,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  believed  of  Ibn  al-Musayyab,  neither 
are  the  verses  his  ;  he  was  too  dignified  for  such  a  performance.  The 
verses  are  well  known  to  belong  to  the  poet  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abdallah  b. 
Numair  an-Numairi,  who  wasTrot  of  the  tribe  Numairi,  but  was  called 
Numairi  after  his  grandfather  ;  he  was  of  the  tribe Thaqlf,  and  the  Zainab 
of  his  erotic  prologues  was  a  daughter  of  Yusuf  and  sister  of  al-Hajjaj. 
‘Abd  al-Malik  b.  Marwan  asked  him  about  the  mounts,  and  he  replied 
that  they  were  lean  asses  laden  with  tar  from  1  a‘if.  He  laughed  and  told 
al-Hajjaj  not  to  injure  him.8 

Next,  let  us  suppose  that  Ibn  al-Musayyab  did  beat  the  ground  with 
his  foot  :  this  furnished  no  evidence  for  the  lawfulness  of  dancing.  For  a 


1.  Probably  with  reference  to  musical  instruments  played  with  a  roJ. 

2.  Dozy  givey  the  word  in  the  text  this  sense. 

3*  According  to  the  Tahdhib  a  cousin  of  the  Imam,  died  238. 

4-  One  of  the  seven  Jurists  of  Madina,  died  97. 

5*  This  story  is  told  in  the  Aghdni,  ed.  1,  VI,  30. 

6.  extemporary  of  the  Prophet  said  to  have  offered  to  protect  Umar  when  le  e-irru  3  1  *** 

7.  This  appears  from  the  dates  given  above. 

8.  The  story  is  told  in  Aghdni,  VI,  24. 
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man  may  beat  the  ground  with  his  foot  or  knock  it  with  his  hand  at  the 
sound  of  something,  but  this  proceeding  is  not  called  dancing.  This  is 
an  improper  inference  ;  for  what  has  striking  the  ground  with  the  foot 
oiice  or  twice  to  do  with  that  dancing  of  theirs  whereby  they  abandon  the 
demeanour  of  rational  men  ? 

Next,  let  us  leave  the  adducing  of  evidence  and  appeal  to  the  reason  : 
what  sense  has  dancing  except  child’s-play  ?  What  is  there  in  it  that  stirs 
in  the  heart  the  thought  of  the  next  world  ?  Such  an  assertion  is  an  insipid 
paradox.  A  certain  Shaikh  informed  me  that  al-Ghazzall  said  :  Dancing 
is  a  folly  which  gets  between  the  shoulders  and  is  only  stopped  by  weari¬ 
ness.  Abu’l-Wafa  b.  ‘Uqail  says  :  The  Qur'an  distinctly  forbids  dancing 
in  God’s  words:  (XXXI-17)  Walk  not  on  the  earth  exultant .  And  God  cen¬ 
sures  the  strutting  (ibid.)  in  the  words  Verily  He  loveth  not  any  one  who 
struts  and  is  boastful.  Now  dancing  is  an  extreme  form  of  exultation  and 
pomposity.  We,  then,  who  treat  date-wine  as  analogous  to  grape-wine  on 
the  ground  that  both  exhilarate  and  intoxicate,  how  can  we  fail  to  treat 
the  rod  with  accompanying  modulation  of  the  voice  as  analogous  to  the 
tambour,  the  reed-pipe,  and  the  drum,  on  the  ground  that  they  all  alike 
■exhilarate  ?  And  is  there  anything  which  affronts  reason  and  dignity 
and  violates  good  manners  and  propriety  more  shockingly  than  the  sight 
of  a  bearded  man  dancing  ?  It  is  even  worse  when  a  greybeard  dances 
and  claps  to  the  sound  of  tunes  and  the  striking  of  rods,  especially  if 
the  voices  be  those  of  women  and  beardless  men.  Can  it  be  decent  for 
one  who  is  confronted  with  death,  inquisition,  resurrection,  and  the 
passage,”  with  one  of  the  two  abodes  for  his  destination,  to  skip  about 
dancing  like  a  beast  and  clap  his  hands  like  a  woman  ?  Yet  for  certain  I 
have  seen  Shaikhs  in  my  time  who  never  showed  a  tooth  in  a  smile,  for 
less  in  a  laugh,  long  as  was  my  association  with  them,a  such  as  Abu’l- 
Qasim  b.  Zaidan,  ‘Abd  al-Malik  b.  Bushran,  Abu -Tahir  b.  al-‘Allaf, 
al-Junaid,  and  ad-Dinawarl.2 

Now  when  exhilaration  gets  hold  of  the  Sufis  during  their  dance,  one 
of  them  will  drag  one  of  those  who  are  seated  and  make  him  stand  with 
them  ;  such  a  person  by  their  system  is  not  allowed  to  resume  his  seat, 
and  when  he  gets  up  the  others  get  up  with  him.  When  one  of  them 
uncovers  his  head  the  others  do  the  like  in  accordance  with  him.  No 
rational  person  can  fail  to  see  that  uncovering  the  head  is  disgraceful, 
involving  loss  of  self-respect  and  impropriety.  It  has  its  place  only  in 
religious  ceremonies  as  an  act  of  worship  and  self-abasement  before  God. 

Next,  as  their  exhilaration  becomes  excessive,  they  fling  their  garments 
on  the  singer,  some  of  them  leaving  the  clothes  intact,  whereas  others 
tear  them  before  throwing.  Some  ignorant  persons  have  alleged  in  defence 
of  this  practice  that  they  are  in  a  trance  and  so  free  from  censure  ;  for 


j  .  Apparently  the  conduct  of  these  persons  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  dancers. 
2.  The  last  of  these  is  quoted  in  the  Lum'a. 
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when  Moses  was  overcome  by  grief  over  his  people  worshipping  the  calf 
he  threw  down  the  Tables  and  broke  them,  not  knowing  what  he  was 
dolnS\  |he  repiy  is  :  Who  can  show  that  Moses  threw  them  down  .In 
order  to  break  them  ?  What  is  stated  in  the  Qur’an  (VII,  149)  is  merely 
that  he  cast  them  ;  whence  do  we  learn  that  they  were  broken  ?  But  suppose 
we  admit  this  of  him :  then  we  assert  that  he  was  in  a  trance,  so  much  so 
that  had  there  been  in  front  of  him  a  sea  of  fire,  he  would  have  plunged 
into  it.  But  who  is  going  to  prove  that  these  people  are  in  a  trance,  when 
they  can  distinguish  the  singer  from  other  people,  and  if  there  were  a 
well  there  they  would  keep  clear  of  it  ?  Further,  what  analogy  can  be 
drawn  from  the  states  of  the  prophets  to  those  of  these  fools  ?  1  once  saw 
a  Sufi  lad  walking  in  the  street  shouting  with  urchins  walking  behind  him 
while  he  was  uttering  gibberish.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  Friday  service, 
and  kept  on  shouting  while  he  was  performing  the  prayer.  I  was  asked 
about  his  prayer,  and  replied  that  if  he  was  in  a  trance  while  he  was  shout¬ 
ing,  his  ceremonial  washing  was  null  and  void  ;  but  if  he  was  conscious, 
then  he  must  have  been  shamming.  He  was  an  able-bodied  man,  who  did 
nothing  ;  every  day  a  basket  was  taken  round  in  which  food  was  collected 
for  him  and  his  comrades.  This  is  the  state  of  the  imposing  rather  than 
of  the  reposing.  But  even  if  we  suppose  that  they  are  in  a  trance  when 
they  shout,  still  their  listening  to  such  exhilarating  sounds  as  will  cloud 
their  intellects  is  forbidden,  like  any  other  exposure  of  oneself  to  what  is 
in  the  main  harmful.  Ibn  'Uqail,  being  asked  about  their  display  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  tearing  of  clothes,  replied  that  they  were  errors  and  unlawful, 
as  indeed  the  Prophet  forbade  the  waste  of  property  and  the  rending  of 
garments.  Some  said  to  him  :  but  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing* 
He  replied  :  If  they  come  to  these  places  well  knowing  that  the  exhila¬ 
ration  will  overcome  them  and  make  them  irrational,  they  are  responsible 
for  such  consequences  as  the  rending  of  garments  and  other  improprieties, 
and  are  not  relieved  from  the  injunction  of  the  code,  since  prior  to  their 
coming  thither  they  were  enjoined  to  avoid  places  which  will  thus  affect 
them  ;  just  as  they  are  forbidden  to  drink  intoxicating  liquor,  and  if  they 
become  intoxicated  and  damage  property,  their  intoxication  does  not 
relieve  them  of  the  injunctions  ;  so  with  this  exhilaration  which  the  Sufis 
call  emotion,  if  it  be  genuine,  then  it  is  musical  intoxication,  whereas  if 
they  are  shamming,  then  it  is  wastefulness1  committed  in  a  state  of  sobriety. 
There  is  no  soundness  in  either  case,  and  it  is  obligatory  to  avoid  suspi¬ 
cious  places. 

Ibn ‘Tahir  alleged  in  defence  of  their  rending  clothes  a  tradition  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  ‘A'ishah  said  :  A  bridal  bed  was  set  up  for  me,  with  an 
■embroidered  quilt ;  Prophet  spread  it  out  and  tore  it. 

Consider,  I  would  observe,  the  legal  acumen  of  this  poor  wretch,  who 
supposes  the  case  of  one  who  tears  garments  and  rums  them  (waste  ot 


i.  The  text  hasi  been  amended. 
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property  forbidden  by  the  Prophet)  to  be  analogous  to  the  stretching  of  a 
coyerlet  to  the  full1  which  without  intention  gets  tom  ! 

#  Or  it  may  have  been  with  intention  on  account  of  the  figures  which 
it  contained.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  a  display  of  the  legislator's  emphatic 
disapproval  of  forbidden  things,  just  as  he  ordered  the  vessels  containing 
wine  to  be  smashed.  If  the  render  of  garments  profess  that  he  was  in  a 
trance,  we  may  tell  him  that  his  trance  was  produced  by  Satan  ;  had  you 
been  in  communication  with  the  truth,  it  would  have  guarded  you,  for 
the  truth  does  not  work  mischief.  We  have  been  told  by  Muhammad  b. 
Abi’l-Qasim  a  tradition  going  back  to  Abu  ‘Imran  al-Jaunl,2  according  to 
which  the  latter  said  :  One  day  when  the  prophet  Moses  son  of  ‘Amran 
was  preaching,  a  man  rent  his  shirt  ;  God  revealed  unto  Moses,  “  Tell 
the  owner  of  the  shirt  not  to  rend  it  :  would  he  expose  his  heart  to  Me  ?” 

The  Sufi  Shaikhs  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  torn  pieces  that 
are  thrown  down,  and  Muhammad  b.  Tahir  says  :  The  proof  that  when  a 
piece  is  thrown  down  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  person  on  whose 
account  this  was  done  is  to  be  found  in  the  tradition  of  Jarir  :3  to  the 
effect  that  certain  people  clad  in  striped  woollen  aprons4  arrived,  and  the 
Prophet  urged  the  bestowal  on  them  of  alms.  Then  one  of  the  Helpers 
brought  a  purse,  and  there  was  a  continuous  succession  of  contributors 
till  I  saw  two  piles  of  clothing  and  food.  This  shows  that  when  people 
arrive  during  the  division  of  the  garment,  shares  are  given  them.  There 
is  also  a  tradition  of  Abu -Musa  :  Spoil  and  booty  were  brought  to  the 
Prophet,  and  he  gave  us  shares. 

I  would  observe  that  this  reasoner  trifles  with  the  code,  and  through 
lack  of  intelligence  has  adduced  what  he  supposes  to  agree  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  later  Sufis,.  We  know  of  no  such  practice  among  the  earlier 
members  of  the  community.  The  fallacy  of  his  deduction  may  be  shown 
in  this  way.  If  the  person  who  rends  the  garment  and  throws  it  down  is 
conscious,  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  rend  it ;  if  he  is  in  a  trance,  the  law 
does  not  permit  him  to  exercise  control  so  as  to  bestow  a  gift.  And  in¬ 
deed  they  maintain  that  the  garment  is  like  something  which  falls  off  a 
man  without  his  knowledge  in  which  case  no  one  has  any  right  to  take 
possession  of  it.  If,  being  conscious,  he  throws  it  on  no  particular  person, 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should  seize  it  ;  indeed  if  he  throws  it 
on  the  singer,  the  latter  cannot  take  possession  of  it,  for  this  can  be  done 
only  by  a  legal  contract,  and  flinging  is  not  a  contract.  But  suppose  we 
grant  that  it  becomes  the  possession  of  the  singer,  what  right  to  it  have 
the  others  ?  If  they  do  take  possession  of  it,  they  must  tear  it  into  pieces,  a 
proceeding  which  is  unlawful  on  two  grounds,  one  that  it  is  dealing  as 

1.  The  text  has  been  amended. 

2.  His  name  was  ‘Abd  al-Malik  b.  Habib,  died  about  128. 

3.  Probably  Jarir  b.  'Abdallah  b.  Jabir,  died  51. 

4.  Translation  according  to  Ibn  al-Athlr’s  Nihdyah,  IV.,  176. 
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owners  with  what  is  not  their  property,  the  second  that  it  is  destruction 
of  property.  Further,  why  should  those  who  are  not  present'have  a  share  P1 
With  regard  to  the  tradition  of  Abu -Musa,  scholars,  among  them 
al-Khattabi,2  think  that  the  Prophet  may  have  permitted  the  distribution 
of  the  booty  with  the  consent  of  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  battle, 
or  out  of  the  fifth  which  was  his  own  share.  According  to  the  system  of 
the  §ufxs  this  rag  is  given  to  any  one  who  comes.  This  differs  from  the 
consensus  of  the  Muslims  and  I  can  only  compare  the  practice  initiated 
by  these  people  out  of  their  false  notions  with  the  pagan  inventions  of 
the  Bahirah,  the  $aibah,  Wasilah,  and  the  Ham.3  Ibn -Tahir  says: 
Our  Shaikhs  are  agreed  that  the  torn  pieces  and  such  intact  pieces  mat¬ 
ching  with  them  as  may  be  sent  are  the  property  of  the  company  to  do 
with  them  what  the  Shaikhs  think  fit.  They  allege  the  saying  of  ‘Umar  : 

“  The  spoil  belongs  to  those  who  have  been  present  at  the  battle.  '  A 
different  view  was  taken  by  our  Shaikh  Abu-Isma  il  al- Ansar!,4  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  two  sorts  of  garments  ;  such  as  were  tom  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  congregation,  such  as  were  intact  were  to  be  given  to  the  sing- 
er  He  alleged  the  tradition  of  Salamah.  “Who,”  it  was  aked,  ‘‘slew  the 
man?”  “Salamah  b.  al-Akwa,”  was  the  reply.  He5  said:  “Then  the 
whole  of  the  spoil  belongs  to  him.”  Now  the  “  killing  came  about  from 
the  singer,  whence  the  spoil  should  be  his. 

O  my  brethren,  may  God  protect  you  and  us  from  the  devil's  delu¬ 
sion,  consider  how  these  ignorant  people  trifle  with  the  code, ,  and l  the 
consensus  of  their  Shaikhs,  which  is  not  worth  the  droppings  of  a .beast l 
For  the  Shaikhs  who  are  jurists  are  agreed  that  a  gift  belongs  to  the  reci¬ 
pient  equally  whether  it  be  torn  or  intact,  and  that  no  one  else  has  h 
right  to  make  free  with  it.  Further,  the  spoil  of  a  slain  man  is  everything 
that  is  upon  him  ;  why  then  should  they  confine  it  to  what  is  thrown 
Further,  the  opposite  of  al-Ansari  s  doctrine  would  be  right  tor  the 
wounded  garment  was  wounded  in  consequence  of  the  emotion,  hence 
the  wounded  garment  rather  than  the  intact  one  should  go  to  the  singer. 
SffiaU  that  they  say  on  this  subject  is  utterly  ^ 

bareheaded.  At-Takrltl  added  that  one  day  hcri“fd^v7heeoSnun- 
presently  remembered  that  to  dance :  and  then  stripped 

ity  as  improper  ;  so  he  went  aside,  remove 


1.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning.  .  jr-hi7i  US  1. 

2.  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Ibrahim,  died  388.  Life  o  im  in  . 

3.  Explained  above. 

4-  Abdallah  b.  Muhammad  of  Herat,  died  481* 


5-  The  Prophet. 
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himself  of  a  shawl  which  he  was  wearing  and  set  it  before  the  congrega¬ 
tion  by  way  of  atonement  for  his  crime  ;  the  congregation  proceeded  to 
cut  it  up  and  divide  it  among  them. 

Ibn  Tahir  proceeds  :  Now  the  proof  that  the  person  who  throws  the 
garment  is  not  allowed  to  buy  it  back  from  the  congregation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  tradition  of  'Umar  :  “  Thou  shalt  not  go  back  on  they  alms.” 

Just  consider,  I  would  observe,  how  remote  this  man  is  from  under¬ 
standing  the  sense  of  the  traditions.  For  the  garment  that  is  thrown  down 
remains  in  the  possession  of  its  owner  ,  whence  he  has  no  occasion  to  buy  it. 

With  regard  to  their  practice  of  cutting  up  the  garments  that  are 
thrown  down  and  distributing  the  pieces,  we  have  already  shown  that  if 
the  owner  of  the  garment  throws  it  to  the  singer  the  act  of  throwing  does 
not  convey  possession,  but,  supposing  it  does,  what  right  have  the  others 
to  take  control  of  it  ?  I  was  present  when  one  of  their  jurists  tore  the 
garments,  distributed  them,  and  said  that  the  pieces  would  be  used,  so 
that  there  was  no  waste.  I  said  :  If  this  is  not  waste,  what  is  ?  I  heard 
another  of  their  Shaikhs  say  :  I  tore  up  a  robe  in  our  town,  and  one  of 
the  company  got  a  small  piece,  out  of  which  he  made  a  winding-sheet, 
which  he  sold  for  five  dinars.  I  said  to  him  :  The  code  does  not  permit 
these  follies  for  such  exceptional  cases.  Stranger  than  the  case  of  these 
persons  is  that  of  Abu -Hamid  at-TusI  (al-Ghazzail),  who  says  :  The 
tearing  up  of  the  garments  is  lawful  if  they  are  cut  up  into  squares  which 
can  serve  for  the  patching  of  clothes  or  for  prayer-mats  ;  for  a  garment 
can  be  so  torn  that  a  shirt  can  be  stitched  together  out  of  it,  and  this  is 
is  not  waste.  I  am  indeed  surprised  that  attachment  to  Sufism  should 
have  driven  from  his  mind  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  the  system 
of  ash-ShafiT,  and  concentrated  his  attention  on  private  utility.  Further, 
what  is  the  sense  of  ‘  squares  V  An  oblong  piece  also  can  be  utilized, 
and  so  too  can  ribbons  ;  indeed,  if  a  sword  be  broken  in  two,  one  half 
could  be  utilized.  Only  the  code  looks  to  the  general  utility,  and  designates 
any  diminution  of  usefulness,  destruction ;  hence  it  forbids  the  breaking  of 
a  sound  dirhem,  since  its  value  diminishes  relatively  to  the  amount  broken 
off.1 

It  is  not  so  surprising  that  the  devil  should  have  deluded  the  ignorant 
members  of  community,  but  rather  that  he  should  have  deluded  jurists, 
who  prefer  the  innovations  of  the  Sufis  to  the  ruling  of  Abu-Hanlfah, 
ash-Shafi‘i,  Malik,  and  Ahmad  (may  God  be  pleased  with  them  all !). 

Wonderful  indeed  are  their  innovations,  for  which  excuses  have  been 
founded  by  their  partisans.  Thus  Muhammad  b.  Tahir  has  in  his  book 
a  section  headed  ‘  ‘  The  Sunnah  concerning  taking  something  from  one  who 
asks  forgiveness.”  He  alleges  the  tradition  “  The  third  will  suffice  thee” 


1.  There  are  many  allusions  to  the  practice  of  breaking  dirhems. 
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said  to  Ka‘b  b.  Malik  when  he  repented.1  He  proceeds  :  “  Section  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  when  a  man  incurs  a  fine,  if  he  fails  to  pay -it,  he  is  made 
to  pay  something  more.”  He  alleges  the  tradition  of  Mu  awiyah  b.  Ja'dah 
that  the  Prophet  said  concerning  the  Alms,  “  If  any  one  withholds  it,,  we 
shall  take  it  and  half  his  goods  as  well.” 

I  would  observe  :  See  how  these  people  trifle,  and  how  ignorant  their 
advocate  is  !  He  calls  an  illegal  imposition  a  fine,  and  terms  it  obligatory  ! 
We  have  no  fines  or  obligations  except  such  as  are  imposed  by  the  code  ; 
and  when  a  man  believes  that  to  be  obligatory  which  is  not  so,  he  is  an 
unbeliever. 

Another  practice  of  theirs  is  to  uncover  the  head  when  asking  for¬ 
giveness  ;  this  is  an  innovation  inconsistent  with  honour  and  self-respect. 
Had  not  the  uncovering  of  the  head  on  the  assumption  of  pilgrim’s  garb 
been  enacted  by  the  code,  it  would  be  improper. 

As  for  the  tradition  of  Ka'b  b.  Malik,  he  said  :  "  It  is  part  of  my  re¬ 
pentance  to  give  up  my  property.  ”  The  Prophet  said  to  him  :  “  A  third 
will  suffice,”  not  by  way  of  imposing  the  sacrifice  ,  the  man  offered,  and 
the  Prophet  accepted.  And  what  has  the  rule  of  the  code,  which  imposes 
on  one  who  withholds  the  Alms  something  extra,  to  do  with  their  impos¬ 
ing  on  the  neophyte  a  fine  which  is  not  obligatory  and  doubling  it  if  he 
refuses  ?  It  is  not  their  business  to  impose,  which  is  the  function  of  the 
cede  only.  All  this  is  ignorance  and  trifling  with  the  law.  They  are  dis- 
sic exits  whom  it  is  right  to  assail. 


D.  S.  Margoliouth. 


(To  be  Continued). 


Thfehad  stayed  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  Tabuk  expedition,  though  able  to  serve.  When  his  repentance 
was  accepted,  he  offered  to  give  all  his  property  in  alms,  but  was  told  to  keep  some  of  it. 
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Speculation  : 

FOR  some  time  past  speculation  on  share  market,  etc.,  was  spreading  in 
the  City  of  Hyderabad  with  disastrous  results  to  many  people  of 
small  earnings.  Under  local  laws  it  is  a  cognizable  crime,  and  the 
new  police  commissioner  has  taken  timely  action  to  check  the  evil. 


Religious  Leaders  Association  : 

A  new  association  has  been  formed  in  Hyderabad  in  which  religious 
leaders  of  Muslims,  Christians,  Parsis,  Sikhs,  Hindus,  and  others  have 
joined  not  only  to  foster  unity  in  a  multi-national  country  like  Hyderabad 
but  also  to  take  a  common  front  against  anti-religious  movements  as  a 
whole.  The  continued  existence  of  the  association  for  many  years  and 
its  ever-increasing  activity  shows  that  such  a  united  front  is  not  only 
possible  and  practicable  but  even  a  model  for  people  outside  Hyderabad. 


Arabic  for  Muslim  Girls  : 

A  Muslim  girl  of  Hyderabad  has  passed  this  year  in  the  first  division 
of  M.A.  from  Aligarh  University  taking  Arabic  as  her  optional.  About  a 
dozen  girls  have  taken  Arabic  as  optional  this  year  in  the  Women's 
College  of  the  Osmania  University  in  the  Intermediate  first  year,  not  to 
speak  of  those  in  higher  classes.  After  much  consideration,  H.E.H.  the 
Nizam's  Government  have  decided  that  the  Women's  College  should 
not  be  located  in  the  University  Town  but  somewhere  else  in  the  city  and 
a  sum  of  8,00,000  rupees  has  been  allocated  for  the  construction  of  the 
building. 

Quran  in  many  Languages  : 

The  local  Qur'an  society  (Tahrlk-e-Qur'an)  is  publishing  this  Rama¬ 
dan  (September)  a  booklet  called  Qur’an  in  Many  Languages.  The 
first  chapter  of  the  Holy  Book  has  been  selected  and  in  the  first  edition 
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translations  in  about  three  dozen  languages  of  the  East  and  West  are 
given.  For  lack  of  time  this  year,  as  also  difficulties  of  communications 
due  to  war,  the  first  attempt  cannot  be  completed  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
future  editions  will  include  all  known  languages  of  the  world  in  which 
the  Qur'an  has  been  translated.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  (‘Alamgir 
Tahrlk  Qur’an)  expects  co-operation  in  this  respect  from  our  readers. 

J ami  ah  Nizamiyah  : 

This  theological  university  was  founded  by  the  late  Maulana  Fadilat 
Jung  who  was  the  tutor  of  H.E.H.  the  present  Nizam  as  well  as  his  father 
and  sons.  Of  late  its  administration  was  leaving  much  to  be  desired. 
H.E.H.  the  Nizam  has  sanctioned  2,25,000  rupees  for  the  reconstruction 
of  its  hostels,  classrooms,  library  and  office  buildings  and  is  taking  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  reorganization  of  the  institute,  which  augurs  well 
for  its  future. 

Decimal  System  of  Coinage  in  the  Time  of  the  Prophet  : 

Many  circles  in  Hyderabad  have  been  agitating  for  the  last  half  a 
dozen  and  more  years  to  decimalise  local  currency  and  weights  and 
measures.  The  Government  of  British  India  have  also  recently  taken  the 
initiative  of  eliciting  the  opinion  of  provinces  for  this  reform.  This  has 
naturally  strengthened  the  workers  of  the  Hyderabad  movement,  and 
one  of  the  writers  has  pointed  out  in  the  daiLy  Rahbar-e -Deccan  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Holy  Prophet,  decimal  system  was  in  use  in  Arabia,  and 
ten  dirhams  could  be  exchanged  for  one  dinar.  Practically  the  whole 
world  has  now  adopted  the  decimal  system  and  even  many  members  of 
the  British  Commonwealth,  England  and  India  being  two  conspicuous 
exceptions. 

New  Publications  of  Da  irat-ul-Ma' arif  : 

The  Oriental  Publication  Bureau  of  the  Osmania  University  is  in  the 
throes  of  administrative  reforms  for  some  time  which  has  natur  y 
affected  its  productive  activity.  It  may  still  take  some  time  to  settle,  never¬ 
theless-  the  following  works  have  recently  been  published  by  it . 

JU»V!  vl=5"c rjV  -  t 
^  »Vl>.  olj&£  -  f 

r  J.U.  oljbit  -  r 
T  uuji  ^  '  r 
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Translation  Bureau  : 

•  The  Translation  Bureau  of  the  Osmania  University  is  incessantly 
going  on  with  its  useful  work  of  making  Urdu  a  learned  language.  Jt 
has  now  practically  completed  the  Urdu  edition  of  the  Tabaqat  of  Ibn- 
Sard,  Histories  of  Tabari  and  ibn  al-Athlr,  etc.  The  French  work  Les 
Origines  du  droit  international  by  Ernest  Nys  may  also  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection,  since  it  contains  much  of  Islamic  interest  and  proves 
how  much  modern  Western  International  law  owes  to  Muslim  Inter¬ 
national  Law.  Moreover,  the  Urdu  translation  of  this  work  has  success¬ 
fully  used  the  system  of  transcription  evolved  by  the  Osmania  University, 
and  sounds  of  nine  European  languages,  including  French,  German, 
Spanish,  English,  and  Italian  have  been  given  in  Urdu  script  and  dia¬ 
critical  marks. 

Indo-lranian  Cultural  Association  : 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  Hyderabad  in  fulfilment  of  the  long-felt 
need  of  studying  Indo-lranian  cultural  relations.  It  will  interest  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  appreciation  of  the  culture 
of  Iran  or  India  or  of  the  effect  of  the  one  on  the  other.  The  Association 
has  elected  the  following  managing  committee  : — 

President  :  Hon.  Dr.  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  (Vice-President,  Executive 
Council). 

Vice-President  :  Mr.  C.  A.  Savidge  (Acting  Revenue  Member). 

Secretary  :  Aqa  Akbar  Shustary. 

Joint  Secretary :  Mr.  Khaja  Muhammad  Ahmad,  (of  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Department). 

Members  :  Mr.  Syed  Ali  Akbar  (Director,  Public  Instruction) ; 
Mr.  Syed  Ali  Raza  (Rtd  Chief  Engineer)  ;  Dr.  Nizamuddin  (of 
Osmania  University  Translation  Bureau) ;  Mr.  Mirza  Najaf  Ali  Khan 
(Director,  Information  Bureau)  ;  Prof.  Qari  Kalimullah  (of  Osmania 
University). 

The  membership  of  the  Association  is  open  to  all  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  object  of  the  society  and  pay  an  admission  fee  as  well  as  an 
annual  fee. 

One  of  its  first  academic  activities  was  a  lecture  in  Persian  by  Aqa 
Shustary  on  the  Indo-lranian  culture  in  which  the  lecturer  described  in 
detail  the  influence  of  Iran  on  India  from  the  dawn  of  civilisation  right  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Interest-free  Co-operative  Lending  Society  : 

We  have  before  us  the  22nd  annual  report  of  the  co-operative  society 
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of  the  Settlement  and  Land  Records’  Department,  whose  yearly  meeting  was 
presided  oyer  recently  by  Hon’ble  Nawab  Liaqat  Jung  Firtance  Member. 
The  report  revealed  that  the  capital  has  now  reached  to  Rs.  1,30  0O0 
and  the  loans  so  far  issued  have  amounted  to  about  7  lakhs  of  rupees! 
They  are  now  able  to  lend  about  seven  thousand  rupees  monthly,  and 
they  have  even  built  up  a  reserve  fund  of  over  three  thousand  rupees. 

The  Secretary  has  struck  a  serious  note  when  he  pointed  out  that  in¬ 
debtedness  seriously  handicaps  the  integrity  of  the  character  of  govern¬ 
ment  servants.  Mere  prohibition  is  no  remedy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
also  of  common  knowledge,  a  large  number  of  government  servants  is 
suffering  from  this  pest  and  the  administration  has  already  been  affected 
to  a  certain  extent.  Unless  interest-free  lending  system  is  provided, 
the  non-productive  debts,  as  most  of  the  debts  of  government  servants 
are,  can  never  be  paid  off,  and  the  pest  can  never  be  eradicated.  The 
Secretary  suggests  that  the  Government  should  allocate  a  sum  of  a  crore  of 
rupees  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  expected  that  interest-free  lending  so¬ 
cieties  run  by  that  amount  would  be  able  to  return  back  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  amount  in  about  15  to  20  years.  And  he  hopes  that  even  before 
this  period  the  indebtedness  of  government  servants  would  be  brought 
into  control  if  not  fully  eradicated.  He  urges  the  Government  to  include 
it  in  post-war  plans. 


Study  of  the  Life  of  the  Prophet  in  Warangal  College  : 

Many  of  the  problems  facing  the  world  today  are  exactly  the  same  as 
had  to  be  tackled  by  the  Prophet  of  Islam  fourteen  hundred  years  ago. 
The  conflict  of  nationalities  (in  Arabia  :  tribes),  conflict  between  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots,  conflict  between  freedom  of  the  self  and  self-control, 
more  men  and  less  women,  the  vendetta,  and  the  like  may  be  cited  in  this 
connection.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  study  of  the  life  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  is  attracting  wider  and  wider  circles.  As  human  nature  does  not 
change  nor  the  fundamental  principles  of  fighting  evils  and  introducing 
reforms,  we  can  safely  presume  that  valuable  lessons  can  be  learnt  even 
from  the  most  ancient  campaigns  against  degeneracy  of  nations. 

As  in  the  Osmania  University,  the  Warangal  Intermediate  College 
has  announced  this  year  an  essay-writing  competition  with  several  pri¬ 
zes,  including  one  each  for  girls  and  for  non-Muslims  among  the  students. 
What  is  not  only  gratifying  but  even  exemplary,  is  that  the  special  prize 
reserved  for  non -Muslim  competitors  has  been  presented  by  a  Hindu 
pleader  whose  broadmindedness  and  moral  courage  cannot  be  too  much 
praised  in  these  days  of  communalistic  mama  in  British  India.  The  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  college  as  well  as  the  Students’  Union,  which  has  organized  it 
voluntarily,  are  to  be  congratulated  for  this  earnest  and  selfless  endeavour 
to  serve  humanity.  X/f  tt 
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Pakistan  or  Partition  of  India  : 

The  second  revised  edition  of  Dr.  B.  R.  Ambedkar 's  Thoughts  on 
Pakistan  has  been  just  released  from  the  press  in  Bombay.  In  reality  it  deals 
"with  the  present  communal  problem  of  India  which  he  regards  the  crux 
•of  the  Indian  Political  problem.  It  shows  that  it  has  got  to  be  understood 
in  all  its  implications  by  the  Hindus,  the  Muslims  and  the  British.  Dr. 
Ambedkar  has  made  a  successful  attempt  to  understand  Pakistan  in  all  its 
aspects  and  to  expound  it.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  Pakistan  stands  for 
the  partitionoflndiaintoHindu  India  and  Muslim  India,  with  the  Muslim 
areas  absolutely  autonomous  and  independent  not  only  of  the  British  but 
of  the  Hindus.  According  to  Dr.  Ambedkar  the  Hindus  are  in  the  grip  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  is  in  the  grip  of  Gandhi.  Many  people 
will  differ  from  Ambedkar’s  views  and  conclusions,  but  nobody  can 
deny  the  candour  and  competence  with  which  he  has  discussed  this  diffi¬ 
cult  topic. 

Hindu  Padshahi  Pt.  I  ( English  and  Telugu )  : 

Mr.  V.  D.  Savarkar,  the  president  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha,  has 
recently  written  this  book  which  contains  an  account  of  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  Maratha  Empire  founded  by  Shivaji  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
military  strategy  of  the  Peshwas.  Its  study  reveals  to  us  that  the  forces 
of  Hyderabad  and  Mysore  were  defeated  in  pitched  battles  and  the  Mus¬ 
lim  chiefs  were  compelled  to  pay  huge  war  damage  and  part  with  their 
occupied  Hindu  territories.  In  the  north,  the  Rajputs  and  the  Rohillas 
became  their  vassals.  The  last  of  the  Mughal  rulers  had  no  choice  but  to 
accept  the  Maratha  general  as  the  chief  ‘  Vazir  *  of  the  empire  and 
authorise  him  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  State  as  the  Mughal  agent. 
This  book  contains  many  controversial  points  on  which  much  can  be  said, 
keeping  in  view  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  which  has  been  ignored  in  it. 

Mughal  Document  Discovered  : 

A  unique  historic  document — an  order  issued  by  Mumtaz  Mahal, 
in  whose  memory  her  husband,  the  Mughal  Emperor,  Shah  Jahan, ;  built 
the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra — has  been  recently  discovered  by  Prof.  D.  B.  Verma 
of  Poona.  The  order  which  is  styled  as  “  Hukm  *’  and  not  “  Farman  ” 
as  orders  issued  by  the  Mughal  emperors,  were  called  -was  issued  in 
1628  A.D.  and  it  restored  the  Deshmukhi  of  a  Pargana  in  Khandesh  to 
one  Kanoji.  According  to  Prof.  Verma,  this  is  the  only  document  of  Mum¬ 
taz  Mahal  so  far  unearthed  and  it  shows  that  the  queen  used  to  take  in¬ 
terest  and  exercised  some  power  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 

9* 
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Prof.  Verma  also  concluded  that  orders  issued  by  Mughal  queens  were 
invariably  “  Hukms  "  and  not  “  Farmans  "  a  point,  he  says,  which  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  historians.  The  document  is  now  preserved  at  £he 
Raj  wade  Samshodhan  Mandir  at  Dhulia.  ( The  Times  of  India ,  Bombay,. 
June  4,  1945)- 

An  Illustrated  Manuscript  of  Gulistan  ( Gul-Sitan )  from  Shiraz  : 

We  have  recently  acquired  a  rare  MS.  of  Shaikh  Sa'di’s  Gulistan  with 
three  miniatures.  Its  colophon  is  very  interesting  which  runs  thus : — 
o >^3'  aS  Ir  l*  ^ -u-  -LJ'  ^  ji**  Cr4  ” 

j  4JU  J  JSi\  jpti  .  W3'  J3l  .  *0?^ 

a  otfVl  ye-  jlj~2  «£5CUI  jUj  . 

Its  substance  is.— Transcription  of  this  MS.  was  made  on20thDhu’l- 
Qa‘da,  year  882  A.H.,  by  Fakhr-ud-Din  Ahmad  at  Shiraz. 

We  know  well  that  illustrated  MSS.  from  Shiraz  are  very  scanty  and 
fortunately  this  MS.  of  the  Gulistan  from  Shiraz,  the  native  place  olba  di 
himself  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  that  Shiraz  produced  such  illustrated 
MSS.  with  special  characteristics  as  far  the  technique  of  miniatures  is  con¬ 
cerned.  They  are  very  light  in  colour  and  in  treatment  very  simple. 
Its  two  beginning  pages  are  very  artistically  decorated. 

Urdu  Conference ,  Bombay  : 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-e-Urdu  Bombay,  a 
grand  Urdu  Conference  took  place  during  the  month  of  February  1945- 
R£  jSSdrf  over  by  Maul.v,  Dr.  'AMU  ftj 
Sre«  scholars  and  po,,.  of 

meats  we  can  safely  claim  that  this  conieren  A'zamI  con- 

cessful  functions  that  ever  took  place  in  is  y-  • •  j  j  wfih  the 

tributed  a  brief  account  in  the  daily,  papers  of  Bombay ^ealmg  w 
Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-e-Urdu  s  activities  so  far  dismayed  b  Prof. 

Urdu.  There  was  i an  .Urdu  transladon  of  tl ^  Jngl  admired  and 

E.  E.  Speight  on  Maulavi  Abdul  which  was  V  d  in  this  field, 
it  gave  m  brief  what  the  Maulavi  Sahib  has ,s°  sfbv  Pdncipa!  A.  A-  A. 
The  conference  opened  with  a  we  y[e  presented  a  graphic 

Faizi,  the  president  of  the  Recepti  language  in  the  Bombay 

picture  of  the  activities  concerning  present.  The  proceedings 

Presidency  which  no  other  province  .  .  g  a  great  impetus  in 

of  the  conference  when  ^  Urdu publications  was  also  held  in 

the  cause  of  Urdu.  An  exlubition  of  Urdu  puDii  s0  far  been 

this  connection.  Particularly  those  Urdu  books,  w 
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published  in  this  province  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  were  a 
a  great  attraction  of  this  exhibition.  In  short,  Bombay,  being  a  great  trade 
centre  of  India,  can  claim  to  be  the  real  home  of  Urdu.  Because  business 
transactions  can  only  be  done  in  one  common  language  which  the  local 
people  can  speak  and  understand  easily.  In  this  respect  Urdu  is  the  only 
common  medium  which  comes  to  their  rescue. 


Iqbal  Day  : 

It  has  been  a  practice  now  with  the  Indians  to  celebrate  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  late  Dr.  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal,  which  generally  falls  in  the 
month  of  April,  because  he  died  on  21st  April,  1938.  Accordingly  this 
year  Bombay  people  in  celebrating  the  same  excelled  all  such  functions 
about  Iqbal.  They  not  only  invited  great  scholars  to  deliver  speeches  or 
great  scholars  to  read  research  papers  on  Iqbal’s  poetry  and  philosophy, 
they  also  collected  a  fund  of  over  one  lakh  of  rupees  with  a  view  to  create 
an  Iqbal  Memorial — an  institution  to  propagate  Iqbal’s  poetry  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  We  particularly  congratulate  for  this  whole  achievement  men 
like  Mr.  Tlmu’d-Din,  Dr.  Nazir  Ahmad,  and  others.  In  this  respect  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  if  they  really  aim  at  establishing  a 
permanent  institution  in  the  memory  of  Iqbal,  we  think  it  will  be  much 
better  if  they  acquire  Iqbal’s  own  house  at  Lahore  where  he  breathed  his 
last,  so  that  his  own  personal  association  would  be  there.  And  we  hope 
that  later  on  the  same  house  of  Iqbal  will  become  a  permanent  monument 
as  today  we  find  in  England  houses  like- — Carlyle  House,  Lord  Leighton’s 
House,  Dr.  Johnson’s  House,  etc.,  etc. 

A  Descriptive  Handlist  of  MSS.  : 

Deccan  College  Research  Institute,  Poona,  has  recently  published  a 
Descriptive  Handlist  of  the  Arabic,  Persian  and  Hindustani  MSS.  belonging 
to  the  Satara  Historical  Museum ,  at  present  lodged  at  the  Deccan  College, 
Poona,  by  C.  H.  Shaikh.  There  are  described  in  this  brochure  eighteen 
MSS.  Mr.  Shaikh  says  in  the  beginning,  “  Wherever  necessary  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  has  thrown  additional  light  on  the  value — historical,  artistic 
or  literary  — of  the  MSS.  and  has  thus  contributed  his  quota  of  research. 
Keeping  in  view  these  words  of  the  writer  and  the  importance  of  catalo¬ 
guing  the  MSS.  as  a  special  branch  of  research,  our  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  it.  We  try  to  re-examine  these  MSS.  in  the  following  : — 

1.  In  the  course  of  its  description  Mr.  Shaikh  says  : 

“  On  the  fly-leaf  is  the  following  matter  : — L  c»\jS\  J’V* 

0^1  jj*  oU*L  which  means  that  the  work  of  decorating  the  MS. 
was  done  by  oU*L  It  is  in  the  same  hand  as  the 

ater  addition  on  foil.  84-86,  and  might  induce  one  to  remark  that 
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the  addition  was  made  by  the  above-named  Din  ‘Umar  b.  Sultan  Mah¬ 
mud  Badru  d-Din,  probably  a  gentleman  from  the  Panjabi  When  we 
casually  put  a  glance  on  the  fly-leaf,  we  read  the  same  matter  in  vjry 
ordinary  hand  thus  : — olU-  o!  J-\  j y* 

It  means  that  this  man  Murad  b.  '  Umar  b.  Sultan  Mahmud  Badru  d- 
Din  was  the  owner  of  the  MS.  who  has  been  using  it  constantly. 

2.  V-  It  is  the  Persian  version  of  the  first  Parva  (Adi 
Parva)  by  Fai<3l.  Mr.  Shaikh  writes  :  "I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
in  all  probability  Faidi  did  translate  the  whole  work  and  that  the  copy  of 
theBBRAS  is  the  complete  copy  of  Faidi’ s  version.”  Mulla  ‘Abdul  Qadir 
Badayuni,  as  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Mahabharata,  tells  us  :  ”  Shaikh 
Faidi  was  directed  to  convert  the  rough  translation  into  elegant  prose 
and  verse,  but  he  did  not  complete  more  than  two  sections”  Muntakhab- 
ut-Tawarikh,  3,444)  which  are  found  in  several  collections. 

3.  l  if  jr.  *+J  Mr.  Shaikh  writes  :  “  Prince  Dara  Shikoh  had 

it  retranslated  in  an  abridged  form.”  Its  Persian  introduction  clearly 
bears: —  U  jj*»-  j*  \j  0l  \  S’  ^  which  means  Dara 

Shikoh  had  ordered  its  translation. 

4.  Ij2*  '  Mr.  Shaikh  thinks  that  its  author  Munshi 

Shujan  Ray  was  a  native  of  Patiala  which  is  not  correct.  He  was  a  resident 
of  Batala  as  he  has  mentioned  about  himself  in  the  same  book  under  the 
account  of  Batala  (fol.  524  of  this  MS.  and  printed  edition’s  p.  71).  From 
the  internal  evidence  we  find  that  it  was  composed  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
of  Aurangzeb,  corresponding  to  1107  A.H.  (MS.  fol.  7 b)  and  not  after 
the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  as  Mr.  Shaikh  has  asserted. 

5.  I  »>?T  Mr.  Shaikh  writes  about”  a  part  of  the  third  Volume 
of  Akbar  Nama,  but  really  an  independent  work  by  Abu’l-Fadl,  the 
celebrated  prime  minister  of  Akbar.”  We  simply  point  out  to  Mr.  Shaikh 
that  Abu’l-Fadl  was  not  the  prime  minister  of  Akbar.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Akbar. 

6-8.  Jt.*l  Mr.  Shaikh  says:  “The  Iqbal  Nama-i-Ja - 

hangiri  consists  of  three  volumes,  the  first  two  of  which  containing  the 
history  of  Babar,  Humayun  and  Akbar,  are  extremely  rare  ;  while  the 
third,  devoted  to  the  reign  of  Jahangir  (described  here),  is  very  common. 
It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Shaikh  to  prove  it  either  from  the  internal  evid¬ 
ence  or  by  quoting  some  authority  to  support  his  statement.  According 
to  Mi.  Shaikh,  the  author  of  the  Iqbal  Nama ,  Mu’tamad  Khan  was  later 
on  attached  to  Prince  Khurram  as  Bakhshi.  Mr.  Shaikh  should  have 
studied  the  history  of  Shah  Jahan  who  was  (by  that  time  A.D.  1617) 
officially  called  Shah  Jahan  {Tran.  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri,  pp.  343-47)*  an<^ 
not  Prince  Khurram. 

9.  Mr.  Shaikh  has  unnecessarily  devoted  much  space 

to  this  defective  and  incomplete  MS.  of  the  Mir' at-i-Sikandari  which 
10 
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in  reality  does  not  apply  to  this  MS.  This  MS.’s  last  page  bears  two 
seals.  One  of  them  which  is  clear  can  be  read  thus  Jf  ^  Jj* 

‘  Muhammad  Asghar,  slave  (servant)  of  ‘  Alamgir,  42  regnal 
year.’  Mr.  Shaikh  could  throw  light  on  word  “  Qul  "-slave,  a 
Turkish  word  used  in  this  seal  instead  of  or  which  are 

generally  used  in  seals. 

10-11.  l Again  Mr.  Shaikh  calls  their  author  Abul- 
Fadl  as  the  prime  minister  of  Akbar  which  is  incorrect. 

12.  ^ Mr.  Shaikh  regards  Brahman  a  native  of  Patiala 
which  is  wrong.  In  reality  he  was  a  native  of  Lahore  (vide  Oriental  College 
Magazine,  Lahore,  August,  1928,  pp.  2-3). 

13.  <4+  If  Mr.  Shaikh  would  have  known  before  that  this 
small  collection  of  letters  had  already  been  several  times  lithographed, 
we  are  sure,  he  could  have  had  saved  the  long  space  which  he  has  devoted 
to  this  very  ordinary  work. 

14.  ^  Its  third  part  the  Haft  Paikar  according  to  Mr. 
Shaikh  seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Atabak  Nur  u'd-Din  Arsalan. 
If  he  had  cared  to  see  the  original,  he  would  have  concluded  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  ‘Alau’d-Din  Karab  Arsalan.  As  the  extract  noted  here  shows  : 

j  J  r-  b  j'L'  jl  s-J  \j  4>  -  l  J  Jr  #  U-  -x)  1  p*>U-C^Li| 

15.  A  A  According  to  Mr.  Shaikh  the  Mina  Bazar  is  generally 
attributed  to  Zahurl.  It  means  he  has  doubt  about  it.  He  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  reality  Zahurl  has  given  in  this  small  treatise  a 
description  of  the  bazar  which  was  built  by  Ibrahim,  ‘Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur. 

We  have  tried  to  give  only  the  salient  points  which  are  really  worth 
mentioning,  otherwise  there  are  several  other  omissions  which  we  have 
purposely  ignored.  Moreover,  all  these  MSS.  are  not  of  such  great  merit. 
They  have  already  been  published  several  times  and  could  easily  have 
been  omitted  from  the  description. 


The  Birth  of  Akbar  : 

It  is  a  very  happy  feature  that  we  have  come  across  one  unique  minia¬ 
ture  of  a  large  size  in  Poona  in  the  Mughal  Art  treasures  of  Mr.  Ardeshir. 
A  glance  on  this,  immediately  reminds  one  of  similar  miniatures  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (SK.),  London.  This  miniature*  represents 
the  birth  of  Akbar  and  it  contains  on  its  bottom  in  vermilion  colour  : — 

Mulla  Chand’s  watching  the  Horoscope  of  Fortune  of  Bandgan  Hazrat 
A* la — Akbar  ” — work  of  Khem  Karan,  featuring  by  Shiv  Das.  This 
miniature  undoubtedly  forms  the  part  of  one  illustrated  edition  of  the 
10* 
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Akbar  Nama  by  the  court  artists  and  fortunately  it  is  the  first  illustration 
of  the  senes  as  figure  first  is  noted  there.  In  the  Humdyun  Nama  of  Gul- 
badan  Begam  (Trans.  58  and  text  59)  we  find ;  “  In  Amarkot  he  (HU- 
rnayun)  left  many  people,  and  his  family  and  relations  and  also  Khwaia 
Mu  a??am  to  have  charge  of  his  Harem,  Hamlda  Banu  Begam  who  was 
with  child,  ihree  days  after  His  Majesty’s  departure,  and  in  the  early 
morning  ot  bunday,  the  fourth  day  of  the  revered  Rajab,  949  A.H.  (Oct. 
15th,  1542  A.D.)  there  was  born  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  World's  Re¬ 
fuge  and  Conqueror  Jalalud-Dln  Akbar  Ghazi.  The  Moon  was  in  Leo, 
^  -  It  was  of  very  good  omen  that  the  birth  was  in  a 

fixed  sign,  ard  the  astrologers  said  a  child  so  born  would  be  fortunate 
and  long  lived.  The  same  incident  in  the  Akbar  Nama  is  related  thus 
“When  the  victor-grasping  standards  were  leaving  the  fort  of  Amarkot, 
Maulana  Chand,  the  astrologer,  who  possessed  great  acuteness  and 
thorough  dexterity  in  the  science  of  the  astrolabe,  the  scrutinizing  of 
astronomical  table,  the  construction  of  almanacs,  and  the  interpretation 
of  stars, — was  deputed  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  portals  of  the  cupola  of 
chastity  (Hamlda  Banu— known  as  by  her  title  Maryam  Makani— Akbar’s 
mother),  in  order  that  he  might  observe  the  happy  time  and  ascertain 
exactly  the  period  of  birth.  He  reported  in  writing  to  the  exalted  camp, 
that  according  to  the  altitude  taken  by  the  Greek  astrolabe,  and  by  calcu¬ 
lations  based  on  the  Gurgani  tables  (given  in  the  Akbar  Ndma)J^j  J“  ^ j 
xi  ^  £^(vide  Akbar  Nama ,  Trans.  I,  69-70,  text  I,  23). 

The  constellation  was  vergo  and  the  star  Spica.  In  short,  the  miniature 
we  describe  here  has  all  the  details  which  are  very  faithfully  and  very 
artistically  depicted  in  it.  We  already  know  that  the  scattered  illustra¬ 
tions  of  two  illustrated  editions  of  the  Akbar  Nama  are  found  in  the  Victo¬ 
ria  Albert  Museum,  London,  and  Chester  Beatty’s  Collection,  London. 
But  the  miniature  referred  to  here  is  by  itself  unique  and  it  is  the  frontis¬ 
piece  of  some  illustrated  edition  of  the  Akbar  Nama  by  the  court  artists. 
It  shows  that  at  a  time  many  editions  of  one  work  were  generally  under¬ 
taken  by  the  court  artists. 

M.  A.  C. 


DELHI 


A  Book  on  Iran  : 

Mr.  A,  B.  Rajput  has  published  the  paper  he  read  before  the  Islamic 
Research  Association  sometime  ago  in  the  form  of  a  book  called  Iran 
Today ,  after  enlarging  it.  The  book  has  numerous  illustrations  and  an 
introductory  note  by  Aqa-i-Mu'tamadl,  the  Consul-General  for  Iran  at 
Delhi.  The  interest  which  the  people  of  India  have  in  Iran  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  2,000  copies  was  sold  out  in  less  than 
two  months  and  a  new  edition  is  under  preparation. 
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Political  Zionism  : 

*  The  Dawn  has  been  publishing  a  number  of  well-informed  articles  on 
various  topics  of  Muslim  interest  in  its  Sunday  edition.  A  most  illuminat¬ 
ing  article  published  in  its  edition  of  the  22nd  July  bore  the  title  “  Arab 
Nationalism  and  Political  Zionism."  This  article  is  by  William  Ernest 
Hocking,  Alfred  Professor  of  Philosophy  (emeritus)  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  professor,  besides  refuting  the  pretensions  of  Zionism,  gives  a 
good  picture  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Arab  world  in  various  spheres 
of  life. 

Periodical  Literature  : 

The  Urdu ,  the  well-known  quarterly  published  by  the  Anjuman- 
i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu  has  maintained  its  standard.  The  last  number  has  illum¬ 
inating  articles  on  the  politics  of  Mir  Dard’s  age,  on  the  art  of  letter  writ¬ 
ing  in  Urdu  and  on  the  growth  and  importance  of  Mushai'ras.  The 
Burhan  has  published  a  number  of  articles  on  Islamic  subjects  which 
are  of  a  high  standard.  Maulana  Sayyid  Manazir  Ahsan  Gilanl  has  a 
series  on  the  codification  of  Muslim  jurisprudence  in  which  he  has  narrated 
the  history  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  schools  of  Jurisprudence 
in  Islam  and  holds  that  the  differences  among  the  jurists  have  widened  the 
outlook  of  Islam  on  various  problems.  Major  ‘Abd-ur -Rashid  has 
two  articles,  one  on  “the  Fertile  Crescent  and  the  Valley  of  Indus"  in 
which  he  has  advanced  interesting  theories  regarding  the  Indus  Valley 
civilization  and  its  connection  with  the  civilization  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  other  article  gives  first-hand  information  about  the  Kurds  and  their 
religious  beliefs  and  practices.  Dr.  M.  Yusuf  has  contributed  an  article 
on  Zahlr  bin  Abl  Salma  and  his  poetry.  Mr.  M.  Jamil  Wasti  has  an  article 
on  the  defence  of  Muslim  polygamy  in  his  series  on  “  Islamic  Traditions 
and  their  Conservation' *  in  which  he  advances  cogent  and  weighty  argu¬ 
ments.  A  controversy  has  been  raging  for  some  time  regarding  some  of 
the  writings  of  the  late  Maulana  ‘  Ubaidullah  Sindhi,  the  great  divine 
who  died  recently.  The  writer  of  this  report  found  the  Maulana’s  attitude 
towards  historical  events  most  uncritical,  and  others  found  contradictions 
in  his  writings  and  sayings.  Maulana  Sa'ld  Ahmad  Akbarabadi  took 
up  cudgels  on  behalf  of  Maulana  Sindhi  and  wrote  a  long  article  to  defend 
the  Maulana’s  views  in  reply  to  a  review  published  in  the  Ma(arif  (not  by 
the  writer  of  these  lines).  Maulana  Akbarabadi  was  a  little  hard  put  to 
bring  about  consistency  where  it  hardly  existed.  The  controversy  has 
now  been  set  at  rest  by  a  pathetic  article  by  Maulana  Husain  Ahmad 
Madam  in  which  he  appeals  to  all  concerned  to  understand  that  Maulana 
Sindhl’s  mind  was  a  little  unhinged  by  the  hardships  he  bore  in  his  long 
travels  and  by  the  disappointments  he  suffered  in  connection  with  his 
schemes. 
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It  is  a  pity  that  an  academic  journal  like  the  Burhdn  which  maintains 
such  a  good  standard  in  its  articles  should  directly  meddle  in  politics  and 
plead  strongly  for  the  restoration  of  the  political  leadership  of  a  body  like 
thejaml  at  Ulama-i-Hind,  Delhi,  which  is  not  even  a  veiled  form  of  Cong¬ 
ress  propaganda.  ■  s 

The  Indian  Institute  of  International  Affairs  publishes  a  quarterly 
The  April  number  had  an  article  on  Cultural  Trends  in  Modern  Iran  by 
Dr.  I.  H.  Qureshi  and  another  on  the  Modernization  of  Middle  Eastern 
Languages  by  Lt.  Col.  G.  E.  Wheeler.  The  Colonel  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  adoption  of  Latin  script  by  Muslim  languages  except  Arabic  and 
advances  arguments  in  favour  of  his  thesis.  There  is  another  Indian 
organization  interested  in  international  affairs,  called  the  Indian  Council 
of  World  Affairs  which  publishes  the  India  Quarterly  as  its  journal.  This 
has  an  article  on  Political  Trends  in  the  Middle  East  by  Professor  Mohd. 
Habib  of  the  Muslim  University. 


A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  Islam  : 

Maulana  Muhammad  Aslam  Jerajpuri,  Professor  of  Islamic  History 
in  the  Jami'a  Milliya  Islamiya  has  published  the  eighth  part  of  his 
Tankh-ul-Ummat  which  is  more  in  the  form  of  a  postscript  than  a  con¬ 
tinuation.  The  Maulana’ s  chief  theme  is  that  the  downfall  of  the  Mus¬ 
lim  people  was  due  to  its  wandering  away  from  the  Qur’an  and  thus  split¬ 
ting  into  innumerable  sects.  The  remedy  lies  in  political  and  religious 
unity  which  is  possible  only  by  returning  to  a  behef  in  the  Qur’an  and 
setting  up  a  central  authority  which  must  be  obeyed.  This  summary 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  book  which  has  a  wealth  of  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  various  schools  of  thought  which  grew  up  in  Islam.  The  Mau¬ 
lana  follows  the  fashion  of  characterising  the  rule  of  all  Muslim  monarchs 
except  the  period  of  the  republic  and  the  reign  of  ‘Umar  ibn‘ Abdul-  Aziz 
as  characteristically  non- Muslim,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of 
this  report,  is  an  extreme  view  to  take. 

A  Book  on  Ta§awumf : 

The  Nadwat-ul-Musannifin,  which  publishes  the  Burhdn  has  Pub¬ 
lished  a  book  on  Tasawwuf,  called  Quran  aur  Tasawwuf  by  Dr.  Mir 
Wall-ud-Dln,  M.A.,‘  Ph.D.,  the  head  of  the  department  of  philosophy 
of  the  Osnrtania  University.  For  the  modern  student  of  the  subject  t  is 
book  has  a  wealth  of  useful  and  enlightening  information. 

Anjuman-i-Tarraqqi-i- Urdu  : 

The  Anjuman  has  published  an  interesting  report  (both  in 
and  Urdu)  of  its  activities  during  the  year  1944-  lt  has  a  weU 
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system  of  branches  in  various  places  of  India,  though  it  has  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  organize  the  branches  into  provincial  groups.  In  spite  of  diffi¬ 
culties  in  securing  a  bigger  quota  of  paper,  which  prevented  the  Anjuman 
frdm  publishing  the  full  number  of  books  included  in  their  programme, 
it  succeeded  in  publishing  ten  books  during  the  year,  in  which 
Khaliq  Bari  by  Professor  Hafiz  Mahmud  Shiran!  and  Asoka  A'zam 
by  Dr.  M,  H.  Sayyid  deserve  special  mention.  Besides  new  editions  of 
five  other  books  were  published.  The  programme  for  1945  contains  a 
list  of  ten  books,  of  which  Urdu  translations  of  Mahd<Jirat-i-Aghdnl 
(the  first  part  of  which  has  already  been  published)  and  Tarlkh-ul- 
Hukama  are  more  outstanding.  The  Anjuman  also  runs  an  institution 
called  Urdu  College,  Delhi,  which  prepares  students  for  the  Urdu  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Punjab  University.  This  college  sent  fifty -five  candidates  last 
year,  out  of  which  41  passed.  All  the  teachers  work  without  remuner¬ 
ation.  The  Anjuman  has  also  donated  funds  to  Anglo-Arabic  College, 
Delhi,  for  a  lectureship  in  Urdu,  which  has  enabled  the  college  to  start 
Honours  Classes  in  Urdu.  Some  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Anjuman 
have  been  doing  excellent  work  in  popularizing  Urdu,  of  which  the  centre 
at  Ranchi  deserves  special  mention.  The  Anjuman  has  also  had  great 
success  in  Sindh. 


I.  H.  Q. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 

The  Ganganatha  Jha  Research  Institute  has  been  recently  founded 
at  Allahabad  to  commemorate  the  revered  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Sir 
Ganganath  Jha,  who  was  a  great  scholar  in  Sanskrit,  and  served  as  a 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Allahabad  University  for  a  number  of  years.  One 
of  the  various  objects  of  the  Institute  is  *  to  undertake,  promote,  encourage 
and  foster  research  and  investigation  in  Sanskrit  and  other  Oriental  langu¬ 
ages.’  It  also  publishes  a  journal  namely  The  Journal  of  the  Ganganath 
Jha  Research  Institute.  Dr.  ‘ Abd-us-Sattar  Siddiql,  Chairman,  Arabic  and 
Persian  Department,  Allahabad  University,  is  also  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Journal.  We  have  to  mention  here  two  articles  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  two  consecutive  issues.  In  one  of  these  articles  Dr.  Tara 
Chand,  M.A.,  D.Phil.  (Oxon.),  discusses  a  manuscript  Rdfi‘-ul-Khilaf 
£j)  the  author  of  which  was  one  Sita  Ram  Kayestha  Saksena 
of  Lucknow.  In  the  beginning  of  the  manuscript  the  author  says 
that  Dara  Shikoh  wrote  Majma  -ul-Bahrain  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims, 
but  this  booklet  was  so  short  that  many  difficulties  remained  unexplainedr 
He,  therefore,  undertook  to  compose  in  Persian  a  commentary  on  Sri 
Kavindracarya's  Jnana-Sara ,  which  is  a  Rhasha  version  of  the  Yoga- 
Vasistha  in  Sanskirt*  Sri  Kavindracarya  was  a  remarkable  scholar  and 
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philosopher  who  received  the  title  of  Sarvaxndyanidhana  from  the  Mughal 
emperor  Shah  Jahan.  During  the  course  of  writing  the  Persian  Comment¬ 
s'Ll111  ?.rl  Kavmdracarya  s  Jnana-Sara,  Sita  Ram  has  given  the  Donas 
in  Hindi  and  a  running  translation  and  explanation  of  each  Doha  in  Per- 
sian.  He  has  quoted  Persian  and  Arabic  texts  to  show  that  the  teachings 
of  the  Yoga  Vasistha  accord  with  those  of  Muslim  mystics  This  treatise 
thus  prepared  was  named  Rafi'-ul-Khilaf,  the  present  manuscript  of  which 
consists  of  62  folios,  (8b  in.  by  6  in.)  and  was  transcribed  by  Shital  Rai 
Asthana  in  1199  A.H.  (1784  A.D.).  It  is  believed  that  the  present  copy 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Ganganatha  Jha  Research  Institute  was  written 
only  eighteen  years  after  the  composition  of  the  work  by  the  author. 

In  another  issue  of  the  same  journal  (Feb.-May  1945)  Prof.  Na'im- 
ur-Rahman  of  the  Allahabad  University  writes  an  article  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  The  Crescent  as  an  Emblem  of  Islam ,  and  proves  that  the  crescent 
is  not  a  religious  symbol  of  the  Muslims.  It  was  the  symbol  of  sovereignty 
in  the  city  of  Byzantium,  and  when  the  Turks  conquered  it  in  1453  A.D. 
they  adopted  this  symbol  for  their  own  empire  and  sovereignty.  And  the 
Muslim  world  readily  adopted  the  Turkish  star  and  crescent  as  something 
that  would  reconcile  their  mentality,  however  faintly  it  may  be,  with  the 
notion  that  they  had  something  to  satisfy  their  idea  of  unity.  So  all  eyes 
beheld  this  as  a  vestige  of  the  greatness  of  Islam  and  its  power.  And  it 
gave  to  the  Muslim  poets  a  ready  simile  to  speak  of  the  crescent-shaped 
sword  as  their  national  symbol. 

A  Hindustani  Cultural  Society  has  been  formed  at  Allahabad  in  March 
last  to  foster  communal  unity  in  the  country.  Its  chief  patron  is  the  Rt. 
Hon’ble  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru.  The  promoters  of  this  Society  have 
chanced  upon  a  documentary  evidence  which  consists  mainly  of  Farmans 
signed  by  Mughal  emperors  from  Akbar  to  Bahadur  Shah.  The  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  of  India,  in  relaying  the  news  of  this  valuable  find,  commented 
that  “  these  firmans  throw  sufficient  light  on  the  religious,  social  and 
cultural  relationships  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  during  those 
days/'  Further,  they  disclose  that,  “  Aurangzeb  was  not  very  fanatic 
and  bigoted  as  he  is  said  to  be.  He  gave  jagirs  to  four  Hindu  temples  in 
U^am.”  These  Farmans,  which  number  about  one  hundred,  were  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Lakshmi  Narain,  aMahant  in  charge  of  about  ninety- 
four  temples  in  Ujjain.  The  Hindustani  Cultural  Society  is  trying  to 
bring  out  an  English  translation  of  these  documents  in  the  form  a 
booklet,  the  publication  of  which  is  being  eagerly  awaited.  A  Muslim 
daily  of  Calcutta,  commenting  editorially  on  the  discovery  of  these  his¬ 
torical  materials  wrote  1  “  So  far  Aurangzeb  has  been  portrayed  as  an 
insatiable  bigot,  who  in  the  name  of  religion,  razed  temples,  reimposed 
the  Jizya  or  the  poll-tax  and  generally  oppressed  non-Muslims.  He  has, 
m  short,  been  held  out  as  the  symbol  of  Muslim  tyranny  in  India.  Hence 
the  recent  discovery  of  these  Farmans  will  not  only  row  ig 
extremely  interesting  other  side  of  the  picture  but  will  also  pointedly 
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reveal  the  gaps  in  the  researches  of  those  history  scholars,  who  though 
ostentatiously  applying  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  have  produced 
only  a  plethora  of  half-baked  hypotheses  and  propagandist’s  half-truths.*' 
Prof.  M.  Louis  Massignon,  the  distinguished  French  Orientalist, 
visited  the  Muslim  University,  Aligarh,  on  the  17th  June,  1945.  He  lunch¬ 
ed  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him 
about  Islamic  research  and  his  own  interest  and  works  on  Islam.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  works  and  has  specialized  in  *  Guilds  of  Trades 
amongst  the  Muslims.’  He  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his  opinion 
that  rules  and  regulation  of  the  Muslim  Guilds  had  the  greatest  infl¬ 
uence  on  the  Guilds  (Zenfte)  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  which  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  economic, 
political,  educational  and  religious  development  of  modern  civilization  is 
impossible.  M-  Massignon  who  knows  many  European  and  Oriental 
languages,  is  also  said  to  have  mentioned  that  no  language  was  so  fit 
to  become  the  international  language  of  science  as  Arabic. 

Inthe  Journal  of  the  Bihar  Research  Society ,  Sept. -Dec.  1944,  the  follow¬ 
ing  contributions  call  for  our  notice  : — 

(1)  Currency  and  Coinage  in  Bihar  under  the  Hon’ble  Company . — 
The  writer  says  that  at  the  initial  stage  of  the  Hon’ble  Company’s  rule 
over  Bengal,  the  silver  coins  that  passed  current  in  the  several  districts 
consisted  of  Sonats,  Siccas  and  Rupees.  The  Sonats  and  Siccas  were 
named  after  Murshidabad  and  Patna,  the  places  where  they  were  struck. 
The  Murshidabad  Sonats  weighed  one  Masha  and  two  Ratls  and  were 
perfect  in  weight  and  quality.  They  were  issued  in  the  reigns  of  Muham¬ 
mad  Shah,  Ahmad  Shah  and  'Alamgir  II.  The  Murshidabad  Sicca  Rupees 
had  a  weight  similar  to  the  Sonats  and  were  issued  in  the  nth,  12th,  15th 
and  19th  years  of  Shah  'Alam’s  reign.  The  Rupees  were  likewise  designated 
Dacca,  Benares,  and  Arcot  after  the  names  of  their  places  of  issue.  The 
Jahangirabad  or  Dacca  Rupees  weighed  like  the  Murshidabad  Sonat  and 
Sicca,  and  were  issued  in  the  same  reigns.  ‘Azimabadi  Rupees  coined  in 
the  reigns  of  Muhammad  Shah,  Ahmad  Shah  and  ‘Alamgir  II  were  of 
purest  quality  but  were  a  Rati  less  than  the  Murshidabad  coins.  Benares 
Rupees  struck  in  the  17th  and  18th  years  of  Shah  ‘Alam’s  reign  and  perfect 
in  quality  were  two  Ratls  less  than  Murshidabad  species  in  weight.  The 
old  Benares  Rupees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  those  which  had  been  issued 
by  ‘Alamglr  and  were  deficient  in  quality  as  well  as  weight.  Farrukhabad 
Rupees  of  ‘Alamgir  like  the  Benares  Rupees  were  two  Ratls  deficient  both 
in  the  quality  of  silver  and  in  weight.  Further,  copper  coins  of  various 
denominations  were  also  current.  They  were  (a)  Madosie  (six  Pies  Sicca 
each).  Two  equalled  to  one  Anna  Sicca  and  thirty- two  to  a  Sicca  Rupee. 
One  Madosie  coin  was  equal  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  Cowries,  and  its 
weight  was  twenty  Annas  Sicca  weight  each  ( 1 J  T ola)  or  2,560  in  the  Maund 
of  eight  Sicca  weight,  (b)  Faloos  (3  Pies  Sicca  each).  Four  equalled  to  one 
Anna  and  sixty-four  to  a  Sicca  Rupee.  One  Faloos  was  equal  to  eighty 
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Cowries  and  its  weight  was  ten  Annas  Sicca  weight  each  (7!  Masha)  or 
5,120  in  the  Maund  of  eighty  Sicca  weight,  (c)  Neem  FaloOs  (i£  Pie  Sicca 
each)*  Eight  equalled  to  one  Anna  Sicca  and  one  hundred  twenty-eight  tjo  a 
Sicca  Rupee.  OneNeem-Faloos  was  equal  to  forty  Cowries,  and  its  weight 
was  five  Annas  Sicca  weight  each  (3I  Masha)  or  10,240  in  the  maund  of 
eighty  Sicca  weight.  ( d )  Pao,Faloos  (|  Pie  Sicca  each).  Sixteen  equalled  to 
an  Anna  Sicca  and  two  hundred  and  fifty -six  to  a  Sicca  Rupee.  One  Pao- 
Faloos  was  equal  to  twenty  Cowries,  and  its  weight  was  2J  Annas  Sicca 
weight  each  or  20,480  in  the  Maund  of  eighty  Sicca  weight.  All  these 
coins  contained  on  the  obverse  the  inscription  1190  ^  and  on 

the  reverse  yy  although  they  were  Issued  by  the  Hon’ble  East 

India  Company. 


(2)  The  second  article  is  Has  the  Tdrikh-Muzaffar  Shahl  reached  us  ? 

(3)  In  the  paper  Mir  Jumla's  Diplomatic  Relations  with  Sri  Ranga 
Rayal  and  Shahuji  Bhonsla ,  it  has  been  attempted  to  illustrate  the  diplo¬ 
matic  acumen  and  sagacity  of  Mir  Jumla,  who  according  to  the  writer, 
“  could  carry  on  intrigues  successfully  with  several  powers,  far  and  near, 
without  in  any  way  compromising  his  own  position.” 


Mr.  Ahsan  Sher,  Curator  of  the  Patna  Museum,  has  taken  upon  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  editing  Slrat-i-Fhuz  Shahi,  the  manuscript  of  which  is 
available  in  the  Khuda  Baksh  Khan  Oriental  Public  Library  Bankipore. 
No  other  copy  seems  to  be  known  anywhere.  The  name  o  the  author 
of  the  book  is  not  known,  but  it  was  completed  in  772  AH.  (]37?  A.D.), 
i  e  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Flruz  Shah’s  reign.  It  contains  a  detailed  and 
useful  account  of  Flruz  Shah’s  virtue  and  munificence  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  encouragement  of  science  and  learning  as  well  as  of  his  build¬ 
ings,  monuments  and  works  of  public  utility.  It  describes  also  the  astronom- 
leal  instruments  invented  by  Flruz  Shah,  giving  at  the  same  tune  inter¬ 
esting  discourse  on  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  ^ 

longitude  and  latitude,  and  on  prognostication  connected  with  ascendant 
of  the  world.  The  style  of  the  book  is  complicated  and  ambitious 
still,  however,  its  publication  will  be  greatly  welcomed  and  valued  by  the 
scholars  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Sultanate  of  Delhi. 

The  annual  Tul 

Cheinmn  ^Xoe.ofnS.1  resurgence.  It 

renaissance.  Muslim  Bengal  is  in  me  rnr  Literary  Association 

is  really  a  heartening  sign  that .  AlTBenffid  Muslm  J^Lnce.”  The 
has  taken  up  the  task  of  ushering  a  »  Jn  thc  preCeding  year  a 

report  of  the  Association  shows  that  it  g  ,  j  the  greatest  and 

special  ‘  Day  ’  for  Mr.  Nazr-ul-Islam  who  It  aiso  Arranged  in 

the  most  revolutionary  poet  °f  Beng  .  liked  and  esteem- 

Calcutta  a  grand  reception  for  Mr.  Kaiqubad  who  al  o^s  i  K  ^  rf 

ed  for  his  poetic  talent.  In  Chittagong  it  held  the  jumiee 
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the  notable  Bengalee  litterateur,  Munshi  ‘Abdul  Karim,  who  has  a  rare 
collection  of  old  Bengalee  manuscripts,  numbering  more  than  1,500  copies. 
Sojne  of  these  manuscripts  are  Bengalee  in  language  but  Arabic  in  script. 
A  complete  catalogue  of  these  manuscripts  which  are  expected  to  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  rather  obscure  history  of  the  development  of  Ben¬ 
galee  literature  and  the  contribution  of  Muslims  in  the  process  has  been 
prepared.  The  Association  has  appointed  two  committees,  one  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Bengalee  alphabet,  and  the  other  for  collection  and 
preservation  of  old  Bengalee  manuscripts. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Dr.  ‘Itrat  Hussain  Zuberi,  Principal  of  the 
Islamia  College,  Calcutta,  has  been  awarded  a  Carnegie  Fellowship  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  tenable  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  is  the  first  Indian 
to  have  the  distinction  of  being  elected  a  Carnegie  Fellow.  The  award 
has  been  made  in  recognition  of  his  works  on  the  English  metaphysical 
poets  of  the  17th  century.  During  the  tenure  of  Fellowship  at  Oxford, 
he  will  edit  the  prose  works  of  John  Donne. 


S.  S. 


NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA 
Anjuman  Khuddam-ud-Din,  Lahore  : 

This  Anjuman,  which  has  its  headquarters  inside  Sheranwala  Gate, 
Lahore,  has  been  doing  splendid  work  for  the  Muslims  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  This  work  lies  mainly  in  the  educational  and  missionary  spheres, 
its  efforts  being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  dissemination  and  popularization 
of  Islamic  teachings  among  the  followers  of  Islam.  Some  of  its  manifold 
activities  may  find  a  brief  mention  here. 

1 .  The  Anjuman  maintains  a  big  religious  seminary,  called  Madrasa 
Qasim-ul-‘  Ulum,  which  is  housed  in  a  large  building  of  its  own.  It  is 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  advanced  students,  some  of  whom  have 
already  obtained  degrees  from  other  important  religious  institutions. 
They  go  through  the  Holy  Qur’an  under  the  guidance  of  the  eminent 
divine,  al-Haj  Maulana  Ahmad  ‘All,  the  President  of  the  Anjuman.  More 
than  a  thousand  ‘Ulama  have  so  far  passed  through  this  Madrasa,  and 
are  now  spread  all  over  the  Muslim  world,  including  such  distant  county 
ries  as  Burma,  Java,  Central  Asia  and  East  Africa. 

2.  The  Anjuman  also  maintains  a  school  for  boys,  where  they  are 
given  instruction  in  the  reading  of  the  Qur’an.  A  similar  school  for  girls 
has  also  been  recently  started  with  the  same  purpose. 

3.  The  Anjuman  also  arranges  for  regular  and  extensive  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  Qur'an.  They  are  concerned  with  an  enlightened  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  teachings  of  the  Qur’an,  and  are  largely  attended  by  people 
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in  all  walks  of  life,  such  as  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors 
businessmen,  etc.  ' 


government  officials, 


tt  a'  jPt  also  published  a  large  number  of  tracts  *in 

Urdu-  dealing  with  different  subjects  connected  with  Islamic  belief  and 
practice.  They  are  written  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner,  their  object 
bemg  to  bring  home  to  the  Muslim  masses  the  teachings  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  1  he  total  issue  of  these  tracts,  which  are  generally  distributed  free 
of  charge,  exceeds  700,000  copies. 


•5‘  nui?ber  of  Vears>  Anjuman  published  a  fortnightly 

review,  Al-Islam.  It  was  a  very  well-edited  paper,  which  contained  news 
of  Islamic  interest,  notes  and  comments  on  current  affairs,  book-reviews 
and  interesting  articles  on  various  subjects,  connected  with  the  religion, 
history  and  culture  of  Islam.  It  is  proposed  to  revive  it,  and  we  shall  be 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  its  reappearance. 

The  Anjuman  now  proposes  to  establish  a  hostel  for  college  students, 
who  will  be  given  every  facility  and  encouragement  to  practise  an  Islamic 
mode  of  life.  This  hostel  will  be  part  of  an  Islamic  Cultural  Centre, 
which  will  include  a  lecture-hall,  a  well-equipped  library  and  reading- 
room  and  a  guest-house  for  visitors  who  are  prominent  in  the  religious 
life  of  Islam.  For  all  these  beneficent  and  commendable  activities,  the 
credit  chiefly  goes  to  the  selfless  devotion  of  the  Amir  of  the  Anjuman, 
al-Hajj  Maulana  Ahmad  ‘All,  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of 
Islam  and  has  guided  the  affairs  of  the  Anjuman  with  rare  wisdom  and 
tact. 


The  Iqbal  Academy  : 

Some  earlier  publications  of  this  publishing-house  received  a  brief 
mention  last  year  in  the  October  issue  of  this  Journal.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that,  in  spite  of  the  restrictive  war  conditions,  the  Academy  has  manag¬ 
ed  to  issue  a  number  of  important  books  in  recent  months.  The  litera¬ 
ture  published  by  this  house  is  of  a  serious  and  healthy  type,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  calculated  to  contribute  towards 
the  reform  and  regeneration  of  the  Muslim  community.  Special 
mention  is  due  in  this  connection  to  an  important  book,  entitled 
£  Jrj  A  ,  which  is  the  Urdu  translation  of  an  Arabic  work, 
j \x\  by  'Abdullah  Muhammad  ibn  Faraj  al-Maliki.  The  work 
is  composed  on  an  original  plan.  The  author  has  brought  together 
in  one  place  from  numerous  sources,  mostly  rladith  collections, 
all  those  apostolic  traditions  which  refer  to  judgments  given  y  e 
Prophet  on  various  occasions.  These  decisions  naturally  touch  on  widely 
different  questions  of  personal  and  public  law,  and  are  therefore  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  and  highly  significant  from  the  point  of  view 

legislation. 
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The  Taj  Company  : 

l  The  Taj  Company,  Ltd.,  Lahore,  which  has  already  undertaken  the 
publication  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Holy  Qur’an,  with  exhaustive 
foot-notes,  by  Maulana  ‘Abdul  Majid  Daryabadl,  has  now  undertaken  to 
publish  an  Urdu  translation  of  the  Qur’an  by  the  same  scholar.  This 
translation,  too,  is  supplied  with  exhaustive  notes.  The  first  part  of  this 
work  is  now  in  the  press,  and  is  expected  to  be  out  shortly. 


The  Letters  of  Rashid-ud-Din  ; 

Fadl  Allah  Rashid-ud-Din,  who  was  content  to  call  himself  Rashid 
Tabib  or  Rashid  the  Physician,  was  a  talented  administrator,  an  erudite 
historian  and  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  who  served  with  rare  dis¬ 
tinction  under  the  early  Mongol  kings  of  Persia.  During  the  twenty-two 
years  of  his  vizierate,  he  enjoyed  enormous  wealth  and  power,  which  he 
used  for  the  foundation  of  colleges,  hospitals  and  libraries  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  scholars.  He  was  not  only  a  liberal  patron  of  letters,  but 
was  himself  a  scholar  of  great  merit,  whose  Jami  -at-Tawdrikh  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  historical  works  in  the  Persian  language. 
Besides  this  monumental  history,  Rashid-ud-Din  composed  several  other 
works,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in  a  fine  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  at  Paris.  Fortunate  chance  has  also  spared  to  us  a  collection  of 
some  fifty  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  many  different  people  on  many 
different  subjects,  collected  and  arranged  by  his  secretary,  Muhammad  of 
Abarquh.  A  manuscript  of  this  collection,  believed  to  be  unique,  was 
acquired  by  the  late  Professor  E.  G.  Browne,  who,  in  view  of  the  extreme 
rarity  of  the  work  and  the  interest  of  its  contents,  gave  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  Literary  History  of  Persia  fpp.  80-86)  a  list  of  the  53  despatches  it 
contains  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  During  his  student 
days  at  Cambridge,  Professor  Mohammad  Shaft'  made,  at  the  instance 
of  Professor  Browne,  an  abstract  of  this  precious  and  most  interesting 
volume,  condensing  or  omitting  the  precepts  and  platitudes,  with  which 
many  letters  are  filled,  but  devoting  particular  attention  to  those  which 
contain  matters  of  general,  especially  medical  and  pharmaceutical  interest. 
For  some  time  past,  he  has  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  critical  edition  of 
these  letters,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  report  that  its  printing 
is  now  almost  completed.  The  present  edition  covers  about  400  pages 
of  the  printed  text,  including  additional  notes.  The  printing  of  the  text 
will  be  immediately  followed  by  that  of  an  abridged  translation  into  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and  the  whole  work  is  expected  to  be  published  in  1946  in  the 
Oriental  Publications  Series  of  the  Panjab  University.  As  the  editor  had  a 
single  manuscript  at  his  disposal,  he  was  naturally  confronted  with  enor¬ 
mous  difficulties  in  establishing  the  text,  which  not  only  contains  many 
unfamiliar  words  and  expressions  and  allusions  to  places,  persons  and 
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events  now  abnost  completely  forgotten,  but  includes  about  ten  folios 
m  an  almost  illegible  hand,  baffling  even  the  expert  in  his  attempt  to  led- 
pher  it.  Thanks  to  his  vast  erudition  and  his  painstaking  industry,,  the 
editor  has,  however,  succeeded  m  overcoming  these  difficulties  in 'a  re- 
markable  degree.  He  has  also  tried  to  trace  and  identify,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  persons,  places  and  literary  works  mentioned  in  the  letters,  and 
has  embodied  the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  form  of  notes,  which 
axe  calculated  to  facilitate  the  task  of  future  students  of  these  letters  and 
thus  greatly  enhance  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  text 


Sh.  I. 


FOREIGN 

Britain 

On  Muslim  affairs  and  oriental  culture  the  year  1944-45  has  seen  a 
greatly  increased  activity  in  London.  The  two  major  events  during  this 
period  were  the  founding  of  the  Islamic  Cultural  Centre  at  Regent's  Lodge, 
Park  Road,  Regent's  Park,  and  the  Egyptian  Institute  at  4,  Chesterfield 
Gardens,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair. 

(1)  The  Islamic  Cultural  Centre  : 

The  Islamic  Cultural  Centre  was  conceived  on  broad  international 
lines  and  owes  its  establishment  to  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  the 
leading  Muslim  countries  and  States.  The  original  committee  included 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  Sa’udi  Arabia,  while  Sir 
Hasan  Suhrawardi,  formerly  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  Maulana  Yusuf  ‘Ali,  the  celebrated  translator  of  the  Qur'an  into 
English,  participated  on  behalf  of  the  Muslims  of  India.  Religious  and 
social  functions  were  attended  by  diplomats  from  all  Muslim  States  re¬ 
presented  in  London,  by  Muslims  of  almost  every  race  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  by  many  English  sympathisers  and  guests.  King  George  VI 
paid  a  special  visit  to  the  Centre  where  he  was  invited  to  inspect  the 
present  building  and  plans  for  future  development.  During  his  tour  of 
inspection  he  spoke  personally  with  a  number  of  Indian  and  Palestinian 
troops.  * 

The  Regent's  Lodge  was  presented  by  the  Crown  and  a  large  donation 
was  given  by  King  Faruq  to  the  Centre.  A  mosque  is  to  be  built  on 
what  is  at  present  tennis  courts,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  has  made 
a  grant  of  £20,000  towards  the  cost  of  construction  and  of  setting  up  a 
school.  The  new  mosque  will  be  more  central  and  easy  of  access  than 
that  at  Woking,  or  the  East  London  Mosque  which  has  suffered  damage 
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from  V-bombs.  The  Lodge  is  a  beautiful  building  set  in  a  very  pleasant 
part  of  London  ;  it  has  been  redecorated  and  furnished  with  taste,  and 
its  Spacious  rooms  will  adequately  house  its  manifold  activities.  A  library 
is  being  collected  and  lectures  have  recently  been  held  among  which  was 
an  address  by  Mr.  Haffar,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Syrian  Muslim 
community  of  Manchester.  It  is  proposed  to  print  the  lectures  delivered 
at  the  Centre  in  the  form  of  a  quarterly  magazine. 

The  Director  of  the  Islamic  Cultural  Centre  is  Dr.  ‘All  ‘Abd  al-Qadir, 
the  well  known  Azharite  scholar,  who  has  been  aptly  described  by  the 
Cairo  paper  Al-Ithnain  as  “  The  Ambassador  of  Islam  in  London.''  The 
work  that  he  is  undertaking  is  timely,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  Centre  may 
help  to  dispel  popular  misconceptions  of  a  great  world  faith. 

(2)  The  Egyptian  Institute  and  other  Egyptian  Activities  : 

Another  important  step  towards  more  intimate  relations  between 
East  and  West  is  the  foundation  by  the  Egyptian  Government  of  a  new 
Institute.  Its  first  Director  was  Dr.  S.  A.  Huzaiyin,  leader  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  expedition  to  South-West  Arabia  in  1937.  We  regret  that  Dr. 
Huzaiyin  has  now  returned  to  Egypt,  but  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Nagib 
Hashim,  formerly  Director  of  Educational  Miss  ons  at  the  Egyptian 
M.nistry  of  Education,  who  will,  no  doubt,  carry  on  his  excellent  work. 
An  able  speaker  in  Arabic  and  English,  Dr.  Huzaiyin  in  a  farewell  speech 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  Institute  would  steer  clear  of  political  con¬ 
troversies  and  make  itself  the  interpretation  of  the  culture  of  modern 
Egypt,  not  of  course  forgetting  her  historic  past.  He  affirmed  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  most  recent  and  up-to-date  thought 
of  the  West,  which  is  in  a  constant  state  of  change,  and  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  lagging  behind  if  we  are  content  with  a  knowledge  of  the  West 
acquired  some  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Institute  already  contains  a  large  and  valuable  library  consisting 
mainly  of  books  connected  with  modern  Egypt  in  Arabic  and  other  langu¬ 
ages,  a  library,  probably  unique  of  its  kind.  Purchases  have  been  made 
both  in  Egypt  and  Europe  to  stock  its  shelves.  Courses  of  lectures  are 
part  of  the  programme  of  the  Institute  where  Arabic  is  also  taught. 
It  is  possible  that  a  series  of  publications  will  be  ccmmenced  when  the 
situation  is  easier,  while  a  summary  of  Dr.  Huzaiyin’s  lectures  under  the 
title  of  Egypt  and  the  World  has  already  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 
The  Institute  building  also  houses  the  Educational  Mission  and  the 
Royal  Egyptian  Club.  Like  the  Islamic  Cultural  Centre,  the  Institute  is 
an  impressive,  spacious  and  well-furnished  establishment. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  Egyptian  post-graduate  students  in  London 
is  the  production  of  an  Arabic  paper  which  has  been  reproduced  photo¬ 
graphically  from  typescript  and  entitled  Mi$r-u)a  l-Ghad ;  it  has  al¬ 
ready  entered  its  second  year  of  life.  It  is  published  by  the  Egyptian  Re- 
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search  and  Planning  Association  at  552/553,  Grand  Buildings,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  W.C,  2. 


(3)  Arab  Social  and  Political  Activities  in  London  : 

In  1944  also  Anglo-Egyptian  and  Anglo-Iraqi  Societies  were  formed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  representatives  of  these  countries  and  with 
members  drawn  from  the  natives  of  or  closely  associated  with  Egypt  and 
Iraq.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  new  Lebanese  and  Syrian  Legations, 
London  has  now  more  representatives  of  the  Arabic  speaking  world  and 
permanent  residents  in  her  midst  than  ever  before.  Besides,  delegates 
from  the  Arab  States  to  the  numerous  conferences  have  visited  London 
en  route,  making  many  contacts  during  their  stay.  All  interested  in 
Arab  affairs  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  establishment  of  London's 
proposed  Arab  Bureau.  While  London  has  long  been  accustomed  to  meet 
and  welcome  prominent  Indians,  the  presence  of  Arabs  from  so  many 
quarters  would  be  a  novel  experience.  This  would  be  an  important  factor 
in  establishing  closer  cultural  links  between  the  Arabic  speaking  world 
and  the  West. 


(4)  A  New  Arabic  Magazine  in  London  : 

The  year  1943  saw  the  creation  of  a  new  Arabic  magazine,  founded  by 
Dr.  A.  J.  Arberry,  the  well-known  scholar  of  Sufism,  who  succeeded 
Professor  V.  Minorsky  in  the  Chair  of  Persian  at  the  School  of  Oriental 
Studies  in  the  autumn  of  1944.  Al-Adab  wal-Fann,  as  this  magazine 
is  called,  is  a  quarterly,  printed  by  the  monotype  process  with  a  type¬ 
face  designed  in  Hyderabad,  and  is  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  It  is  Arabic  counterpart  to  the  Persian  Ruzgar-i-Naw,  though 
its  contents  are  different,  but  like  the  latter,  it  has  a  fullcolour  cover  gener¬ 
ally  showing  some  art-treasure  from  the  British  Museum.  The  sub¬ 
ject-matter  consists  mostly  of  articles  dealing  with  i  eiau  ’  §  ’ 

art  and  a  variety  of  modern  themes  of  a  scientific  nature.  1  here  are 
articles  by  famous  English  men  of  letters,  an< d  the  contribute ng 

ists  include  Professors  Gibb,  Arberry,  Robertson  an  ,.  ’  al-Hadidi 

Guest,  Margaret  Smith,  R.  B.  Serjeant  and  the  famous  traveller,  al  tladjdj 

‘Abdullah  Philby. 

(5)  A  Monthly  Science  Paper  in  Arabic  : 

Since  August  1941,  the  British  Council  ^  al- 

broadsheet  in  Arabic  entitled  Monthly  Science  Univer- 

‘Ilmiyat  aLShahriya),  printed  m  monotype  J,  .  q£  SC][entific  nature, 
sity  Press.  This  paper  deals  with  a  variety  of  ^  J 
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and  reports  progress  and  discoveries  in  such  fields  as  medicine,  agricul¬ 
ture,  chemistry,  physics  and  other  branches  of  research.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  a  useful  contribution  toward  standardising  scientific  terminology  for 
neW  inventions. 

(6)  Oriental  Studies  in  Great  Britain  : 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Second  World  War  few  younger  British  scho¬ 
lars  have  been  left  undisturbed  for  continuing  the  traditions  of  oriental¬ 
ism.  Only  older  scholars  and  continental  refugees  who  have  taken  shelter 
in  Britain's  universities,  have  been  spared  from  military  or  official  duties. 
British  orientalists  have  nevertheless  continued  to  prosecute  their  studies 
in  the  little  free  time  available,  and  some  have  even  been  able  to  publish 
books  and  articles.  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  the  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies  appear  greatly  reduced  in  size  only 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Scholars  look  forward  to  the  cessation  of  hostil¬ 
ities  in  Europe  so  that  valuable  collections  and  libraries  may  once  more 
come  out  with  their  activities.  They  would  like  to  re-establish  contact 
with  continental  universities  frcm  which  they  have  been  cut  off  for  six 
years,  though  the  latter  in  their  turn  are  only  too  often  badly  damaged  or 
depleted  and  their  scholars  dispersed.  They  hope  also  to  see  more  of  their 
learned  colleagues  and  students  frcm  the  universities  of  India  and  the 
Near  East,  visiting  and  studying  in  Britain,  for  without  free  interchange 
of  ideas  between  the  universities  of  the  world,  learning  must  languish 
and  wither  for  want  of  proper  sustenance. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  closer  contact  may  be  established 
between  British  and  American  orientalists,  and  we  note  with  satisfaction 
that  Professor  H.A.R.  Gibb  is  once  more  going  to  Chicago  for  delivering 
a  course  of  lectures  for  the  Harris  Foundation. 

R.  B.  S. 


America 


Muslim  Colony  : 

Reuter  reports  that  in  Mexico  arrangements  have  been  made  to  settle 
Muslims  from  all  over  the  world  in  a  colony.  The  object  is  to  populate 
tracts  of  land  which  have  great  prospects  but  have  been  neglected  so  far 
for  lack  of  man  power. 

Committee  of  Arabic  and  Islamic  Studies  : 

The  war  has  stimulated  American  interest  in  Arabic  and  Islamic 
studies,  and  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  of  Washington 
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has  set  up  'a  special  committee  on  Arabic  and  Islamic  studies.  The 
latest  publication  of  the  committee  is  an  Arabic  Chrestomathy  for  ad¬ 
vanced  studies.  It  consists  of  45  extracted  pieces  spread  over  374  fkes. 
Not  only  different  branches  of  learning,  such  as  Hadith,  history?  Adab 
travels,  faction,  philosophy,  etc.,  have  been  represented  but  different  Arabic 
scripts  have  also  been  deliberately  used  to  acquaint  the  student  with  In¬ 
dian  lithognyhy,  Spanish  and  N.  African  semi-Kufic,  Tallq,  Thuluth 
vocalised  and  non-vocalised  texts,  etc.  The  Persian  Nastallq,  however  is 
conspicuous  for  its  absence.  Its  price  is  3-50. 


The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arabic  and  Islamic  Studies  is 
G.  Howland  Shaw,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  ;  the  Secretary  and  che - 
ville  ouvriere  of  this  present  work  is  Myron  B.  Smith  of  the  Library  of  the 
Congress.  Dr,  Nabih  A.  Faris  of  Princeton  University  made  the  primary 
selection  and  : — 


1.  Edwin  E.  Calverley,  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation, 

2.  Phillip  Khuri  Hitti,  Princeton  University, 

3.  Arthur  Jeffery,  Columbia  University, 

4.  William  Thomson,  Harvard  University, 

who  are  members  of  the  Committee,  have  collaborated  in  the  scrutiny 
and  selection  of  texts. 


France 

Pro/.  Massignon's  Visit  to  India  and  Hyderabad  : 

During  the  last  trimester,  the  famous  Isl amidst  of  Paris,  Prof.  Louis 
Massignon,  paid  a  flying  visit  to  India.  From  January  last  he  has  been 
visiting  Islamic  countries,  and  in  Cairo  he  spent  considerable  time  in 
connection  with  the  project  of  the  grand  Arabic  dictionary.  From  Afgha¬ 
nistan  he  came  to  India  ;  and  Lahore,  Delhi  and  Hyderabad  were  his 
important  objectives.  In  Hyderabad  he  came  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Osmania  University  and  our  journal,  the  Islamic  Culture ,  We  thank  him 
in  anticipation  of  his  promised  contributions  to  our  journal. 

Services  Francoises  cf  Information  aux  Indes : 

The  French  government  has  opened  an  office  in  New  Delhi  with  the 
above  name  for  diplomatic  and  cultural  relations  with  India.  They  have 
at  the  French  Consulate- General  in  Calcutta  a  Cultural  Attache  also. 
The  Delhi  office  has  been  publishing,  for  the  last  five  years  a  month  v 
French  magazine  France-Orient.  We  have  just  received  its  50th  copy,  o 
July  1945.  The  only  matter  of  Islamic  interest  therein  we  found  is  the 
photograph  of  H.M.  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  taking  salute  in  Paris,  along 
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with  General  De  Gaulle,  of  the  French  Army.  In  the  section  ‘Letters 
orientates*  nothing  but  the  Hindu  culture  of  India  and  Indo-China  has 
bejjin  represented.  We  hope  space  may  be  found  in  future  for  Muslims 
of**  Oriental  countries  which  interest  France.  Like  the  British  Empire, 
Muslims  form  the  majority  of  population  in  the  countries  under  French 
Control,  yet  this  neglect  is  so  lamentable  that  one  cannot  cease  repeating 
again  and  again  the  suggestion  to  take  greater  notice  of  the  fact  for  mutual 
benefit. 


China 


Cultural  Contact  with  India  : 

About  a  third  of  the  population  of  China  is  Muslim.  Hence  the  Muslim 
interest  is  the  well-being  of  this  country.  For  the  last  few  months,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chinese  legation  in  New  Delhi,  a  monthly  English 
Magazine  China  is  being  published,  and  every  now  and  then  it  contains 
articles  on  Islam  in  China  and  in  India.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Orient 
Press  of  India,  published  in  the  Daum,  Delhi,  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  Chinese  government  at  Chunking  is  contemplating  to  invite  in  near 
future  Muslim  savants  of  India  to  China,  to  deliver  lectures  just  as  it 
has  done  regarding  Hindu  scholars  in  the  near  past. 


IRAQ 


;  Students  in  Foreign  Countries  : 

A  message  from  Baghdad  informs  that  80  students  will  be  sent  this 
academic  year  by  Iraq  to  foreign  countries,  especially  Britain  and  America. 
Of  these,  30  will  be  selected  by  the  department  of  communications  and 
public  works,  25  by  department  of  education,  8  by  department  of  social 
works,  and  2  by  department  of  finance.  The  23  boys  and  girls  who  could 
not  go  last  year,  for  transport  and  other  difficulties,  will  also  proceed 
this  year. 


Egypt 

Restrictions  on  Cinema-going  Children  : 

The  ministry  of  Social  Affairs  of  Egypt  is  presenting  a  bill  to  the 
Egyptian  Parliament  that  persons  under  the  age  of  18  should  be  barred 
from  cinemas  except  for  educational  films. 
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1945 

Commemoration  of  the  Arab  League  : 

The  Egyptian  postal  department  has  decided  to  issue  two  pCStage 
stamps  of  the  value  of  10  and  20  millims*  bearing  the  picture  of  the  first; 
session  of  the  Arab  League,  commemorating  the  same.  ‘They  will  be  sold 
on  and  from  39*h  July,  the  date  of  the  majority  of  King  Faruq  from  which 
date  the  regency  was  abolished. 


Arab  Countries  in  General  :■ 

Economic  Comnlittee  of  the  Arab  League  has  appointed  three  sub¬ 
committees1  to  consider  (1)  how  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Palesti* 
nian  Arabs  in  their  landed  properties,  and  (2)  Agriculture,  and  (3)  Corm* 
merce  and  Industries  of  Arab  countries.  The  last  named  body  will  also 
consider  the  question  of  customs  and  import  duties  and  unification  of 
currencies  of  the  Arab  countries.  The  currency  question  is  much  more 
complex  since  some  Arab  countries  belong  to  Sterling  block,  others  to 
France,  and  still  others  to  other  monetary  arrangements. 

Acquisition  of  Military  Bases  by  Big  Powers  : 

Much  concern  is  felt  in  Near  Eastern  Countries  on  the  American  in¬ 
tentions  of  territorial  aggrandisement.  President  Truman  said  on  9th 
of  August : 

“  Though  the  U.S.A.  wants  no  territory  or  profit  or  selfish  advantage 
out  of  this  war,  we  are  going  to  maintain  the  military  bases  necessary 
for  the  complete  protection  of  our  interests  and  of  world  peace.  These 
bases,  which  our  military  experts  deem  to  be  essential  for  our  protec¬ 
tion  and  which  are  not  now  in  our  possession,  we  will  acquire/’ 

The  President  added : 

“  We  will  acquire  them  by  arrangements  consistent  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter.” 

The  Genera]  Secretary  of  the  Arab  League,  ‘Abdux  Rahman  ‘Azzam 
Bey  has  emphatically  opposed  the  idea,  as  far  as  Arab  countries  are 
concerned,  in  an  interview  with  the  Al-Ahram  of  Cairo.  He  said,  the 
world  cannot  tolerate  a  third  world  war,  and  the  Arabs  want  neither 
participation  in  the  aggression  or  preparation  for  it  nor  co-operate  in  it. 

Arab  Medical  Conference  : 

The  next  pan -Arab  Medical  Conference  will  hold  its  session  in  No¬ 
vember  next  in  Cairo,  not  in  Damascus  as  announced  before.  This  is 
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apparently  due  to  the  disturbed  condition  in  the  former  French  mandated 
territories. 

Cultural  Co-operation  of  Arab  Countries  : 

The  Cultural  Committee  of  the  Arab  League  has  completed  the  draft 
of  a  cultural  convention  between  Arab  countries  consisting  of  24  sections. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  permanent  office  of  cultural  relations,  and  it 
will  hola  sessions  twice  a  year  in  different  Arab  countries.  Again,  ex¬ 
change  of  professors  and  students  is  contemplated  to  encourage  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific  and  sportive  missions  and  establishment  of  cultural  and 
social  clubs.  At  the  Working  Committee  of  the  office  of  the  Cultural 
Institute  all  Arab  countries  will  be  represented. 

Turkey 


Agrarian  Reforms  : 

London  Times  of  8th  June  reports  that  after  long  and  heated  discus¬ 
sion,  the  Grand  National  Assembly  has  passed  the  Land  Reform  Bill 
under  which  large  tracts  of  agricultural  land  will  be  distributed  to  peas¬ 
ants  without  or  with  insufficient  land  for  their  subsistence. 

Large  estates,  belonging  either  to  the  Government  or  to  individuals, 
will  be  broken  up  and  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  1,200,  500  or  even  of  only 
12  acres,  according  to  the  nature  and  location  of  land.  The  surplus  will 
be  expropriated  at  prices  equal  to  one,  two,  or  three  times  its  registered 
value.  Owners  will  be  paid  in  treasury  bonds,  redeemable  in  20  years ; 
and  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest.  It  is  estimated  that  about  1,000,000 
households  (nearly  five  times  as  many  people,  or  one  third  of  the  total 
rural  population  of  Turkey)  will  benefit  under  this  law.  Previously  they 
worked  on  big  estates  as  share-croppers  and  labourers,  or  lived  as  nomads. 


M.  H. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


EUROPEAN  AND  INDO-EUROPE¬ 
AN  POETS  OF  URDU  AND  PER- 
SIAN ;  by  Ram  Babu  Saksena,  Nawal 
Kishore  Press ,  Lucknow;  318-405 
pages ;  Rs.  10. 


lims,  Europeans  and  Indo-Europeans 
have  built  it  up  with  all  the  best  they 
possessed.  Such  a  common  heritage 
which  is  indivisible  will  surely  not  be 
allowed  to  sink  into  obscurity  or  perish." 


MR.  Ram  Babu  Saksena  is  already  well- 
known  as  the  author  of  the  work 
which  has  almost  become  a  classic, 
namely  the  History  of  Urdu  Literature 
and  its  Urdu  form,  the  Tarikh-i-Adab-i- 
Urdu.  It  is  surprising  how  the  chief 
officer  of  one  of  the  important  districts 
of  the  United  Provinces  or  the  Minister 
of  an  Indian  State  could  find  time  to 
publish  important  works  of  the  kind 
single-handed  in  the  midst  of  his  multi¬ 
farious  and  varied  duties,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  great  love  which  Mr. 
Saksena  has  for  his  own  language  such  a 
thing  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 
He  has  summed  up  his  feelings  for  Urdu 
in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  paragraphs 
of  the  work  before  us,  and  has  put  the 
whole  problem  of  the  status  of  the  langu¬ 
age  in  a  nutshell  thus : 

“  It  is  a  mighty  river  with  many  noble 
tributaries.  This  interesting  and  va¬ 
ried  pattern  is  made  up  of  different  yarns 
of  beautiful  hues.  Urdu  literature  does 
not  belong  to ■  one  exclusive  community. 
It  is  a  common  heritage.  It  is  above  all 
communal  patterns  and  party  politics. 
It  has  nothing  in  common  with  ephemeral 
polemics  ana  sectional  controversies. . . 
It  is  a  symbol  of  unity  and  love  and  is  a 
unifying  force  of  great  power.  It  is  a 
treasure  of  priceless  gems  to  be  cherished, 
preserved  and  appreciated.  Hindus,  Mus¬ 


With  such  sentiments  at  the  back  of 
his  mind  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Sak¬ 
sena  has  produced  the  work  under  re¬ 
view,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
depth  and  exactitude  due  to  the  industry 
and  research  which  the  author  must  have 
expended,  and  it  must  have  been  a  matter 
of  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  have  seen 
his  labours  in  print. 


Mr.  Saksena  takes  us  back  to  the  time 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  European  residents  of  India 
vied  with  each  other  in  adopting  Indian 
ways,  took  pride  in  having  their  food 
cooked  in  the  Indian  style,  dressed  as 
Indians,  kept  a  large  zenana,  sat  in  spa¬ 
cious  halls  spread  over  with  beautiful 
carpets  and  chdndnls ,  conversed  m  Indian 
languages,  langorously  reclined  on  gao- 
takiyas  and  smoked  tfiiqqas  as  necessary 
adjunct  to  their  lives.  The  wonder  of 
it  is  that  this  was  the  period  of  the  nadir 
of  the  Indo- Muslim  culture  which  was 
fast  heading  towards  its  decay  which  the 
Indo-Europeans  were  copying.  It  was 
this  atmosphere  of  pure  Indianism  which 
was  responsible  for  the  great  output  of 
Urdu  poetry  not  only  by  the  Indo- British 
but  also  by  the  Indo-French,  the  Indo- 
German,  the  Indo-Italian  and  the  Indo- 
Portueuese.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
foreign  immigrants  settled  down  in  this 
land  of  plenty  and  hospitality  and  made 
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it  their  own,  but  we  also  find  pure- 
blooded  Europeans  composing  Urdu  and 
poetry  of  some  merit. 

*The  book  consists  of  two  parts,  namely 
English  and  Urdu.  In  the  English  part, 
which  extends  to  318  pages,  are  included 
the  life  stories  and  genealogies  of  Indo- 
European  poets  of  Urdu  and  Persian  as 
well  as  illustrations  from  their  poetical 
works,  while  we  find  in  the  Urdu  portion 
of  the  book — 407  odd  pages — illustrative 
extracts,  sometimes  complete  extant 
pieces,  of  such  writers  known  so  far. 
In  point  of  fact  the  Urdu  portion  is 
perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  anthology 
of  the  subject  attempted  so  far,  and  the 
author  deserves  our  hearty  thanks  and 
congratulations.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
part  is  without  any  table  of  contents  or 
index,  either  of  the  authors’  names  or  the 
first  lines,  and  there  are  no  cross-referen¬ 
ces  connecting  the  pieces  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  parts  of  the  book.  Considering  that 
the  book  is  an  exhaustive  work  on  the 
subject,  it  happens  at  times  that  good 
poetry  is  found  alongside  indifferent  or 
bad  lines,  which  cannot  be  helped.  If 
cross-references  and  tables  of  content 
were  to  be  included  in  the  second  edi¬ 
tion,  the  reader  would  be  able  to  pick 
out  the  compositions  of  his  favourite 
poet  without  delving  into  that  of  merely 
non-descript  ones. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  poet  in 
the  whole  collection  is  the  famous  Arabi- 
cist,  E.  H.  Palmer,  who  never  set  his 
foot  in  India,  still  whose  Urdu,  Persian 
and  Arabic  lines  show  his  wonderful 
grasp  not  only  of  Arabic  poetry  but  of 
Persian  and  Urdu  metre  and  idiom  as 
well.  Here  are  just  a  few  by  way  of 
illustration  : 

iS U*  -d 

dr*  ^  ^  ^ 

<jT  3  (jjl  ,j«*  (3  lh 

^  j&i  U  j y  ys  jjjl > 


Oct „ 

Our  author  has  given  evidence  of  his 
power  of  research  and  industry  almost  at 
every  step.  Even  where  there  is  just  a 
line  ascribed  to  an  Indo-European  poet 
he  has  picked  the  poet  up  and  told  us  all 
that  could  be  found  about  him.  He  has 
spent  hours  with  the  descendants  of  poets 
ransacked  their  bayazes  and  dtwans  and 
given  us  wonderfully  interesting  and  long 
family  trees.  Thus  we  have  the  exhaus¬ 
tive  family  tree  of  the  descendants  of 
William  Gardner  of  Coleraine,  whose 
two  grandsons,  Major  William  Gardner 
and  Allen,  First  Baron  Gardner,  are  the 
progenitors  of  a  family  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  remarkable  number  of  Indo- 
British  poets  of  Urdu.  One  of  the  many 
branches  of  this  family  is  represented  by 
Sulaiman  Shikoh  Gardner  Fand,  Daniel 
Socrates  Gardner  Shukr,  Rev.  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Gardner  $abr,  Rev.  Patrick  Gard¬ 
ner  Shauq,  William  Gardner  Idris,  Felix 
Gardner  Falak,  and  Ellen  Christina 
Gardner  Ruqayya.  Some  of  these  were 
poets  ol  some  note.  Ruqayya  sings : 

^  L5  «‘o  }**" 

Note  Sabr’s  command  over  our  langu¬ 
age  ; 

y* 'j  '  Oj-*  S  (j~n!  ^ 

ki£j  ptjT  yi 

y  £ 

Another  widely  spread  Indo-European 
family  is  that  of  the  French  Bourbons, 
descendants  of  which  are  found  from 
Lucknow  in  the  North  to  Bhopal  in  Cent¬ 
ral  India  with  traces  as  far  South  as 
Hyderabad.  Some  of  them  adopted  not 
only  the  Persian  takhallus  but  actually 
Persian  names,  such  as  the  poet  Balthasar 
Bourbon,  alias  Shahzad  Masih  Fiprat. 
Fi$rat’s  poetry  may  not  be  of  a  high  order 
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but  he  is  a  fairly  profuse  writer  and  has 
left  us  two  diwans,  one  of  Persian  and 
the  other  of  Urdu.  Some  of  his  poetry 
is  devotional  such  as  : 

"dCfc.  ,  j>T  j-i  j-f-  Ojiai 

oVT  oJL*  Pj’  my  J* 

*t’*^^**“  C*  hi  x*  1  y***  S’  <Lt 

— ?:r <?— j*  y 

But  he  is  also  a  good  master  of  the 
ghazal,  and  a  few  lines  may  be  cited  by  way 
of  example  : 

my  j  p  -\i  jhii.  <*_*} a;  I  d*> 

my^/f^  J  (♦*  *5"  L5~~( *4 

o^5Li  i,r  ojp  ir  <s*'~  j  j  -  x  my 

oy  J*>  **  bd  ly  o-*^ 

We  have  then  the  full-blooded  scotch- 
man,  David  Montrose  Mudtar  who  died 
as  recently  as  1931  and  who  has  left  us 
some  fine  verses.  Says  Mudtar  regard¬ 
ing  his  predilections  for  poetry, 

Cjj^xp-  J5” 

my  djj-:!*5  crpy -f* 

We  have  a  fairly  long  elegy  which  Mudtar 
wrote  on  Dagh’s  death,  a  few  stanzas 
might  be  quoted  here  with  advantage  : 

my  0 1**  J  w-i  U>  J  j  my* 

my  Op  ->j J  b^d 

my  m b?.  tr'y ->  f,UA  jb 

my  dby*  J f*“  my  b-*  ^ 

u^t *  Op  Aj  ^jGr!  ®J  J—  If-  ‘-S’d 
IfJli  A I  Jjj^c+v  ^  £jb 

(*A  C^j 

'f-5^  Oy  \jr\*  £L  J*  vLs  f*-~y 
i.v  -4  jT  aSL^t^  y  my* 

my  OP  ^  Or*  jJ 


The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has 
given  us  a  complete  biography  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Heatherley  Azad,  •  “  probably  the 
best  exponent  of  Urdu  verse  “ 
the  Indo-Europeans,  and  one  “who 
attained  a  complete  mastery  over  Urdu 
poetry/'  Here  are  a  few  lines  from  the 
twenty -five  odd  pages  of  selected  verses 
contained  in  the  work  before  us  : 

aJ  O'jhP  *rJ  f  JjJ  ‘-b-3  4} 
my*4  (3>c,*“  x** >  2  bj  l». 

aj  (_/sA  m  S  I ja  £_  0  )  0  Ij.j  ± 

my  (3^— 1  d  1;  L  ^  y5o  IS"  ^  IjT 

From  the  ode  in  praise  of  Maharaja 
JivajI  Rao  Sindhia  : 

Jf  1  J^b  b*/  '  J 

JT  j  V.  my  c?  ^  b  ‘t— 

»*yo  dj-b^rbiftj  ijy*>s  ^ 

JT  J*^i  jUis**  ^  *>• 

On  Ghalib’s  famous  ghazal : 

j^a.^jj.0  U  *u  cryJsd.^. 

bi"jp  J~i  r-*  J 

x*  Li  j---*'  aj  ^  Ob?  Ob'  j 

>  U  ^  aT  \  d>  l)  4i^j  I  yfe 

x»  'O  '  A 

One  feels  unpleasantly  astonished  to 
find  the  own  nephew  of  the  famous  Lord 
Roberts  of  Qandhar,  a  Muslim  and 
Nadir  Mirzaby  name,  living  on  a  pittance. 
Nadir  Mirzas  father,  who  was  Lord 
Robert's  own  brother,  was  an  Urdu  poet 
with  Jan  as  his  takhallu ?.  Here  are 
just  a  few  lines  by  him  t 

if  Ailib-  iS  d»j.'4 

lT _ja  Ai  tils'"  ag.  -°bj  O^JJ 

<£-  my  v*L^ 
p aj  l^w# $  oy  my  *'*fe-*"* 
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jS~ C-jISbiAi  A^^rS"" If. 

[fj£  Aj’  L*> *  Ur*  £.  J-> 

We  have  a  host  of  Indo-Portuguese 
families  who  have  settled  down  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  north  India,  and  the  most 
interesting  of  them  for  our  purposes  is 
the  De  Sylva  family  descended  from  Don 
Pedro  de  Sylva.  These  include  Don 
Ellice  de  Sylva  Fifrat,  Don  Augustine  de 
Sylva  Maftun ,  Gustine  de  Sylva  Fitrat , 
Pedro  de  Sylva  ‘Ibrat  and  many  others. 
Some  of  them  have  left  regular  diwans 
and  have  a  poetry  of  a  high  standard  to 
their  credit.  It  will  suffice  here  to  quote 
a  few  lines  from  Joseph  Manuel  Joseph  : 

O^ 

<£j  b  0  liLi  It  <j  J  L.  j  Aj*. 

JL  ^  I  jS  <jbjU  v'L-*  ^ 

4er.  a>  *>b, 

<5jb  Ob£b  AiJ  j  aJU  j  |+£  a*» 

Then  there  are  poets  who  found  great 
encouragement  at  the  court  of  the  famous 
Begam  Samru,  the  Muslim  convert  to 
Christianity,  Zeb-u’n-Nisa  Begam,  like 
the  German  Ludwig  Reinhart  surnamed 
Muzaffar-u’d-Doulah  Mumtaz-ul-Mulk 
Zafaryab  Khan  Nusrat  Jang  ?dhib,  and 
Francois  Gottlieb  Koine  Fardsu.  Fa- 
rasu’s  literary  output  in  verse  is  very 
considerable  and  he  wrote  with  equal 
facility  in  Persian  and  Urdu. 

A  more  recent  poet  is  the  Indo-French 
poet  George  Puech  (?Peche)  Shore ,  who 
was  born  at  Aligarh  in  1823  and  died  at 
Meerut  in  1894.  As  our  author  says, 
there  was  probably  no  other  poet  of  the 
genre  who  was  such  a  prolific  writer  of 
Urdu  and  Persian  verse,  for  he  was  the 
author  of  six  complete  Urdu  diwans,  a 
long  Urdu  mathmun,  a  Persian  diwan  and 
an  anthology  of  his  religious  verse,  as 
well  as  a  book  in  Urdu  prose  recounting 
his  experiences  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
He  was  a  devout  Christian  and  composed 
a  number  of  homilies  and  poems  on  God 
and  Jesus  Christ.  Some  of  his  prose  is 


worth  quoting,  as  it  contains  the  orna¬ 
mental  and  flowery  diction  in  vogue  in 
those  days  : 

u-J  y  <S3S~  — . 

l$j  L.j  l*>bj  I  tiXj  I  Lj  ^ 

I I  pb 

4^  4 %**  1  y  J. 0_j^— _5  ^  .  Jt.  j*  4 

Ai  ,  (S^i ^  jS" 

a  >  b SL)  iJiS  ^  Aj  b. 

JL{J  jM 

Shore  writes  with  great  confidence  on 
all  subjects  in  lucid  rhyme.  As  illustra¬ 
tions  we  might  quote  the  following  : 
Persian  poetry  : 

b  0  b  S-  LjJ  a5^  b 

u-ib  Ob  1  ^b 

I  j  0  !  j  I  a aT  I  j i 

ij-'-b  j  aj  £ _>*• 

Satire  : 

£  A-»  A$  j.juJ 

J  y  obi  U  ^ 

b^  £  I  Jfc*  **  ,ja3  ^  Aba 

Ta§awuf : 

I  JL  cr^»  $  lt?-*  y*  fj** 

Ji  Jjl  JaI  Aj 

Shore  was  held  in  such  esteem  by 
contemporaries  that  when  he  died 
1894  Dagh  wrote  a  short  elegy  wh 
might  be  given  in  extenso  here  : 

0^“  tiXJU 
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J-*  j  J-*U 

JJ-*  ******  u~~xir 

f.J-1  J  jjj 

j_/  cr1^  Jj  ^  I  i-^wl 

^  1*^  J  L 

j 1  j-i  jjh-  ^  ^  (J^  ^ 

Mr.  Saksena's  book  contains  many 
thousand  lines,  some  of  great  merit,  by 
such  writers  whose  mother-tongue  was 
not  Urdu  at  all  but  who  composed 
poetry  with  a  very  facile  pen.  The  work 
clearly  demonstrates  what  the  taste,  mod¬ 
esty  and  scholarship  of  an  author  like  him 
can  attain.  The  printing  and  general 
get-up  of  this  remarkable  book  is  good, 
but  unluckily  printing  mistakes  disfigure 
it,  while  in  some  cases  the  transliteration 
of  Indian  words  and  proper  nouns  is  not 
uniform.  We  hope  that  in  the  second 
edition  these  slight  deviations  would  be 
rectified  and  the  work  would  be  furnished 
with  an  index  of  lines  and  cross-references. 

H.K.S. 


THE  STUDY  OF  INDIAN  ART; 

by  K .  de  B .  Codrington  ;  published  for 
the  Tagore  Society  by  Luzac  &  Co ., 
London,  1944. 

I'  is  a  sixteen-page  pamphlet,  con¬ 

taining  a  Foreword  by  Pulin  Seal, 
an  Introduction  by  George  Catlin, 
and  an  Informal  Talk  on  the  study  of 
Indian  ait,  by  Dr.  Codrington,  given  be¬ 
fore  the  Tagore  Society,  on  March  9th, 
1944.  Dr.  Codrington  is  a  well-known 
authority  on  Indian  sculpture,  and  his 
lecture,  which  he  has  modestly  styled 
4  an  informal .  talk/  comprises  sufficient 
material  for  thought  for  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  Indian  art  in 
its  correct  perspective. 

Dr.  Codrington  has  discussed  the  me¬ 
rits  of  Indian  art  in  an  unbiassed  manner, 
and  quoted  both  Havell  and  Coomara- 
swamy  in  an  appreciative  spirit,  but  at 


the  same  time  he  has  pointed  out :  “  Their 
exposition  of  the  values  of  the  work  they 
loved  and  wished  to  make  known  was 
necessarily  verbal  (unfortunately,  we  hlvfe 

to  talk  or  write,  about  Art _ )  but  ifi 

doing  so,  they  chose  to  adopt  the  Brah¬ 
man  idiom . .It  would  not  be  untrue 

to  say  that  Indian  philosophy  and  early 
Buddhism  came  into  existence  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  priestcraft/'  This  view  of 
Dr.  Codrington  holds  good  in  respect  of 
many  a  book  on  Indian  art  which  has  been 
compiled  in  modern  times. 

The  author  further  observes ;  '‘At 
Bharhut,  the  godlings  of  the  human 
world,  Yakshas,  and  Yakshis,  Nagast  the 
snake-headed  gods  of  lakes  and  stream, 
and  guardians  of  the  quarters,  gather 
round  the  cenotaph  of  the  Buddha,  the 
Blessed  One -  Here  is  nothing  hiera¬ 

tic,  nor  is  there  anything  that  demands  the 
epithet  “  spiritual,"  for  the  flesh  is  ren¬ 
dered  with  love  and  in  very  great  detail. 
We  know  so  little  of  this  ancient  world 
from  which  our  India  springs,  and  yet 
these  sculptures  are  strangely  alive,  in¬ 
deed  modern.  For  the  heavy  folds  of  the 
drapery  and  the  flesh  of  the  lithe  limbs, 
ana  the  subtle  pose  and  gesture,  can  still 
be  seen,  any  evening,  when  the  women 
gather  at  the  well." 

According  to  Dr.  Codrington  the  Sans¬ 
krit  literature  often  quoted  on  Indian  art 
is  not  contemporary  with  the  great  pe¬ 
riods  of  Indian  sculpture  and  painting. 
The  views  of  certain  scholars  regarding 
the  artistic  significance  of  the  frescoes  and 
sculpture  at  Ajanta,  Badami  and  Ellora 
may  therefore  be  read  with  caution. 

The  price  of  the  pamphlet,  3s.  6d,,  is 
indeed  very  high  and  can  be  justified  only 
on  the  consideration  that  the  proceeds 
of  sale  will  go  to  the  funds  of  the  Tagore 
Society,  which  is  doing  a  very  noble  work 
in  promoting  good-will  and  mutual  regard 
between  the  East  and  the  West. 


G.  Y. 
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NADIRAT-I-SHAHI ,  an  anthology  of 
Urdu,  Persian  and  Hindi  poems,  by  the 
Ji 4ughal  king,  Shah  4  Alam  II :  edited 
%by  Imtiyaz  4 All  4Arshi ;  published  under 
the  authority  of  H.H.  the  Nawab  of 
Rampur,  Hindustan  Press,  Rampur, 
1944;  Crown  81 >0,  pp.  iii-hLXII 4-327. 

RAMPUR  State  deservedly  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  for  its  Oriental 
Library  ;  but  recently  this  en¬ 
lightened  State  has  started  a  series  of 
publications  based  upon  rare  MSS.  The 
present  book  is  one  of  the  series,  and  it 
comprises  a  large  number  of  Hindi  songs 
and  poems  composed  by  Abu'l-Muzaffar 
Jalalu'd-Dln  Muhammad,  Shah  ‘Alam 
II,  king  of  India,  1759-88.  The  original 
copy  of  the  book  was  written  by  the  order 
of  Shah  ‘Alam  in  1212  H.,  (1797,  A.D.) 
and  styled  Nadirat-i-Shahi.  The  book 
has  become  rare,  but  a  copy  of  it  is  pre¬ 
served  at  the  Rampur  State  Library. 

The  learned  editor  has  discussed  in  the 
introduction  the  merits  of  Shah  ‘Alam’s 
poetry,  and  as  background  given  a  brief 
but  clear  sketch  of  the  social  and  political 
conditions  of  the  king’s  reign.  The 
later  Mughal  kings  had  developed  much 
Jove  for  music,  and  as  several  of  them  were 
born  of  Hindu  princesses  they  observed 
many  customs  of  the  country,  and  were 
thus  thoroughly  Indianised  in  their  general 
outlook  upon  life.  The  subjects  of  the 
songs  throw  light  on  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  king  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
daily  life  of  the  court  on  the  other.  The 
charm  of  the  songs  however  lies  in  their 
musical  effect ;  the  tunes  are  marked  at 
the  beginning  of  each  composition  so  that 
singers  may  recite  them  in  the  prescribed 
form  with  ease. 

The  songs  are  transcribed  in  both 
Deo  Nagiri  and  Naskh  characters,  and 
the  book  is  therefore  welcome  to  readers 
familiar  with  either  of  these  scripts. 


G.  Y. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(1) 

ISLAM  AND  AHMADISM,  with  a 
reply  to  questions  raised  by  Pandit  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru,  by  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal ; 
published  by  Iqbal  Academy,  Lahore ; 
PP-  32  ;  price  As.  0-8-0. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  famous  writing  of 
the  late  philosopher  Iqbal.  Commenting 
on  the  Qur'anic  verse  :  44  Obey  God,  obey 
the  Prophet  and  the  masters  of  affair, 
i.e.,  rulers,  from  amongst  you,”  the  author 
exposes  the  Ahmadism  and  says  :  “For 
an  effective  eradication  of  orthodox  be¬ 
lief  it  was  found  necessary  to  find  a 
revelational  basis  for  a  politically  suitable 
orientation  of  theological  doctrines  in¬ 
volved  in  the  questions  ”  of  Jihad  and 
Caliphate,  etc.  “  One  can  only  imagine 
the  rotten  state  of  a  people’s  will  who  are, 
on  the  basis  of 4  4  divine  authority*  ’  made 
to  accept  their  political  environment  as 

final . Russia  offered  tolerance  to 

Babism  and  allowed  the  Babis  to  open 
their  first  missionary  centre  in  ‘Ishqabad. 
England  showed  Ahmadism  the  same 
tolerance  in  allowing  them  to  open  their 
first  missionary  centre  in  Woking. 
Whether  Russia  and  England  showed 
this  tolerance  on  the  ground  of  imperial 
expediency  or  pure  broadmindedness  is 
difficult  for  us  to  decide.” 

The  whole  is  an  interesting  reading 
with  many  original  ideas.  The  printing 
and  get-up,  however,  leave  much  to  be 
desired. 

(2) 

Jk;  J  *  U-»  cL  Iqbal;  published 

by  Iqbal  Academy,  Lahore;  pp.  32; 
price  As.  0-6-0. 

The  original  English  lecture,  delivered 
in  Aligarh  in  1910  was  translated  by 
Maulana  Zafar  ‘All  Khan  a  year  later. 
The  present  is  a  reprint  and  deals  with 
the  social  ideals  of  Islam.  Like  all  writ¬ 
ings  of  Iqbal,  there  is  much  original 
thinking  with  thought- provoking  sug¬ 
gestions  in  a  brief  and  easy  style. 
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j  <J  j  by  Saiyid  Dhawqi 

Shah  of  Hyderabad ;  published  by  Iqbal 
Academy ,  Lahore',  pp.  180;  price 
Rs.  2-12-0. 

This  is  a  painstaking  research,  from 
Islamic  point  of  view,  of  the  history,  or 
rather  story,  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments.  For  students  of  compara¬ 
tive  religions  and  polemics  against  Chri- 
stianism  it  offers  much  interesting  reading. 

(4) 

by  Abul-Qasim  Rafiq 
Dildwari;  published  by  Iqbal  Academy, 
Lahore ;  pp.  152;  price  Rs.  1-8-0. 

In  this  book  the  life  and  work  of  the 
second  ‘Abbasid  Caliph  Mansur  has  been 
dealt  with  in  a  popular  manner.  Here 
and  there  sources  are  also  referred  to. 


(5) 

THE  COMMUNAL  PATTERN  /OF 
INDIA,  by  Dr.  Kazi  Sa'id-ud-din  Aft- 
mad  ;  published  by  Shaikh  Muhammad 
Ashraj,  Kashmiri  Bazar,  Lahore. 

(6) 

NATIONAL  STATES  AND  NATION¬ 
AL  MINORITIES,  by  Prof.  Md. 

* Abdus-Sattar  Kheiri ;  published  by 
Shaikh  Muhammad  Ashraj,  Lahore. 

(7) 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  PAKISTAN,  by 
Jamaluddin  Ahmad,  Esq ;  published  by 
Shaikh  Muhammad  Ashraf  Lahore . 

(8) 

POLISH  NEWS  ;  published  by 
Wanda  Dynowska,  Esq.,  at  the  Popular 
Printing  Press,  Bombay,  7. 
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